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LETTERS,  SPEECHES  AND  THOUGHTS 


135  Old  Mamaroneck  Rd. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  28, 1931 

My  Dear  Mr.  — : 

I  have  your  note  of  November  6th,  and  I  see  you  also  love  the  out 
of  doors.  I  thought  I  would  mention  to  you  a  trip,  which  I  enjoyed 
so  much  in  the  spring  that  I  repeated  it  in  the  fall. 

I  believe  that  we  were  the  first  hunting  party  that  had  ever  made 
the  “Circuit,”  though  trappers  and  Government  Surveyors  do  so  at 
rare  intervals.  We  off -trained  at  Burns  Lake,  thence  a  forty  mile  auto¬ 
mobile  ride  to  Ootsa  Lake,  where  we  took  flat-bottom  river  skiffs 
equipped  with  outboard  motors,  all  to  be  obtained  at  Ootsa  Lake  at 
very  reasonable  renting  rates,  and  proceeded  to  the  head  of  Ootsa 
Lake.  Time,  May.  Thence  up  the  Whitesail  River  and  several  miles 
of  swift  water  negotiated  with  the  motors  into  Whitesail  Lake.  A 
comfortable  Lodge  there,  portage  over  a  mile  and  half  of  light 
narrow  gauge  track  into  Great  Eutsuk  Lake.  Here  grizzlies  are  to  be 
had,  also  black  bear,  spotted  from  the  boats  on  the  Lake,  below  the 
snow  line,  on  the  mountain  sides.  We  got  a  small  black  bear  and  a 
mountain  goat,  more  arduous  hunting  would  doubtless  have  given 
us  grizzlies.  We  saw  a  number  about  two  thousand  feet  up,  very  hard 
climbing.  I  missed  one  long  shot  at  a  big  one,  too  tired  to  cross  a 
canyon  for  a  closer  approach.  Thence  down  the  Great  Eutsuk,  with 
a  side  trip  into  Pondasy  Bay,  plenty  of  grizzly  and  black  bear,  into 
Tetachuck  Lake  about  five  miles,  where  the  boats  had  to  be  lined 
down.  We  walked  and  packed  our  equipment  to  a  point  below  the 
falls.  Thence  down  the  Euchuk  Lake  to  the  head  of  the  Nechako 
River,  thence  northeast  through  the  Ootsa  River  and  rapids  back  to 
Ootsa  Lake. 
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I  enclose  a  map  and  have  run  a  pen  along  our  route.  The  white 
water  at  the  portage  is  full  of  rainbow  trout  usually  found  at  the  end 
of  the  rapids,  in  the  swirls  at  either  side.  East  of  longitude  126, 
marked  with  crosses,  is  the  best  moose  country  I  have  ever  seen,  also 
deer.  The  moose  are  very  large,  we  got  two,  also  lots  of  grouse  in 
the  willow  draws,  spruce  hens  in  the  spruce  forests,  party  got  about 
one  hundred. 

The  whole  circle  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  to  two  hundred  miles, 
some  delay  in  the  spring  from  wind  on  the  lakes.  Excellent  guides, 
real  woodsmen  not  of  the  talkative  tourist  type. 

You  cannot  get  moose  in  the  spring,  the  moose  season  opens 
September  12th  and  one  should  be  there  early,  as  they  are  then  down 
along  the  lake  shores  and  rivers.  Later  the  moose  drift  back  away 
from  the  lakes  and  you  must  then  horse-back  or  walk. 

Bear  hunting  should  be  done  about  the  first  of  June  or  possibly 
a  little  earlier.  Their  coats  are  then  in  a  prime  condition  and  they  are 
easily  spotted  from  the  lakes  on  the  open  hillsides,  but  the  climbing 
is  hard.  In  the  fall,  when  the  snows  have  gone,  the  bear  are  scattered 
through  the  forest  and  you  come  on  them  by  accident  only. 

I  mention  this  trip  to  you,  as  it  is  about  the  most  accessible  and  at 
the  same  time  interesting  hunting  section  that  I  know.  You  can  fly  to 
Vancouver  in  two  days  and  thence  forty-eight  hours  by  train  or  three 
days  by  fairly  good  automobile  roads,  right  to  Burns  Lake.  A  rather 
grubby  hotel  there.  We  made  the  trip  by  auto  and  saw  in  the  Fraser 
Canyon  scenery  well  worth  while.  The  train  continues  on  from  Burns 
Lake  to  Prince  Rupert  and  it  is  a  delightful  trip  by  regular  steamer 
coastwise  to  Vancouver.  I  know  of  no  country  more  easily  reached, 
where  moose  and  bear  can  be  gotten  with  comparative  ease.  Three 
ladies  accompanied  us  on  the  trip  and  loved  it. 

I  am  preparing  next  spring  to  buy  a  pack  train  and  horseback 
some  seven  hundred  miles  to  the  Atlin  country,  returning  via  White 
Horse  and  Skagway.  My  Alaskan  and  British  Columbia  trip  stand 
out  as  the  most  enjoyable  that  I  have  had. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 
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Green  Gables 
135  Old  Mamaroneck  Rd. 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
November  28, 1931 

Mr.  Thomas  Ford 

37/41  Gracechurch  Street 
London,  E.C.  3 
England 

My  Dear  Tom: 

This  is  just  a  note  to  acknowledge  yours  of  October  15th  which  I 
find  on  my  return  from  the  North. 

We  airplaned  back  from  Seattle  across  the  continent  or  rather  we 
were  hurled  from  Seattle  to  Chicago  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  at 
night,  flying  at  fourteen  thousand  feet,  beautiful  full  moon  and 
everything  covered  with  snow.  A  little  imagination  could  persuade 
one  that  a  worldly  career  was  over  and  that  they  were  hurling 
through  space  in  a  new  planet  at  terrific  speed  and  nervous  strain. 

We  were  glad  to  get  to  Chicago  just  twenty-two  hours  from  the 
time  we  started.  About  three  to  four  hours  were  spent  on  the  ground 
refueling  and  changing  planes.  We  never  slept  a  wink  during  the 
night,  as  we  slid  down  the  Rocky  Mountains  into  the  plains  section. 
The  ground,  many  thousand  feet  below  us,  was  studded  with  jewels, 
as  each  city  and  hamlet  slid  rapidly  beneath  the  plane.  Speed  at  times 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  an  hour.  We  were  strapped  into 
our  seats,  as  sometimes  the  plane,  striking  a  down  draft,  dropped 
several  hundred  feet  and  was  frequently  as  jerky  as  a  cat-boat  in  a 
choppy  sea.  Mrs.  de  Ganahl  and  I  sat  side  by  side,  holding  hands 
most  of  the  time  and  as  the  sickening  descents  would  come  and  fetch 
up  with  a  jerk  our  thrills  were  telephoned  to  one  another. 

Chicago,  in  the  haze  of  the  morning,  about  six  o’clock,  with  the 
sun  just  rising  in  our  faces  was  a  marvelous  sight.  We  had  left  the 
Pacific  coast  twenty  hours  before  and  were  in  the  air  actually  about 
eighteen  hours.  We  decided  that  jangling  nerves  required  relief  and 
so  switched  to  the  twenty-hour  train  to  New  York.  Had  we  come 
through  on  the  plane,  we  could  have  been  in  New  York  in  just  about 
twenty-four  hours  actual  flying  time.  I  am  glad  to  have  had  the 
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experience,  but  I  am  like  the  old  darkey,  “Ah  feels  boss,  Fse  a  better 
man  on  de  ground.” 

Please  give  my  best  to  John,  if  he  is  there,  also  the  boys  at  Grain 
Halt,  and  Mrs.  de  Ganahl  joins  me  in  kindest  regards  to  you  and 
Mrs.  Ford. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 


Mr.  Thomas  Ford 

37/41  Gracechurch  Street 

London  E.C.  3. 

January  4,  1932 

My  Dear  Tom: 

I  was  glad  to  receive  your  letter  of  December  22nd.  We  certainly 
had  an  exciting  trip  across  the  Rockies  at  night  on  our  airplane 
journey.  I  am  frank  to  tell  you  that  it  was  so  exciting  we  got  cold 
feet  in  Chicago,  after  twenty-two  hours  of  catapulting  through  space, 
and  took  the  train  to  New  York,  sleeping  through  the  journey.  We 
are  overdoing  the  speed  development  in  airplanes  in  this  country,  just 
as  we  overdo  everything  else. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  England  going  off  the  gold  basis 
and  establishing  her  tariff.  I  know  that  you  are  a  diehard  liberal,  but 
I  feel  perfectly  sure  that  conditions  will  improve  in  England  from 
now  on.  I  thought  she  made  a  mistake  of  pegging  the  pound  several 
years  ago.  Had  she  left  it  without  artificial  bolstering  her  trade  never 
would  have  dropped  to  where  it  did.  I  am  temperamentally  a  free 
trader,  but  free  trade  means  that  it  must  be  free  reciprocally.  If  every¬ 
body  else  is  indulging  in  tariff  walls,  England  simply  must  have  one 
too. 

The  United  States  and  France  are  in  control  of  the  world’s  gold 
supply.  The  path  that  the  rest  of  the  world  should  pursue  is  to  get  off 
the  gold  basis  and  leave  France  and  the  United  States  with  a  national 
gold  impaction  in  their  colons.  Now  you  watch  them  holler!  Eng¬ 
land’s  export  trade  is  climbing  steeply,  America’s  is  declining  steeply. 
France,  as  usual  will  have  St.  Vitus  dance  and  America  a  stomach 
ache. 

The  depression  for  us  will  save  the  nation.  We  have  needed  a  “hid- 
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ing”  for  a  long  time.  It  hurts,  of  course,  but  there  are  hopes  that  the 
Western  senatorial  jackasses,  in  both  Congress  and  the  Senate,  will 
absorb  some  intelligence  in  their  hides,  even  if  their  brains  are 
sterilized  against  this  possibility.  Hoover  is  doing  all  he  can,  the  very 
best  man  we  could  have  under  the  circumstances,  fully  realizes  the 
world’s  condition  and  that  civilization  itself  is  at  stake.  The  legislative 
branches  of  our  government  are  fiddling,  but  beginning  to  sense  the 
flame  through  the  smoke. 

The  erection  of  the  British  tariff  wall  is  a  first  step  towards  free 
trade  internationally.  There  is,  however,  a  welter  of  hectic  readjust¬ 
ment  before  the  world.  My  guess  is  that  Hitler  will  come  into  Ger¬ 
man  control,  France  may  kindle  the  fires  of  war  again,  by  retaliating 
through  taking  the  Rhine  border,  when  Hitler  says,  “No,”  to  fur¬ 
ther  reparation.  The  outcome  of  the  mess  is  any  man’s  guess,  but  one 
thing  I  think  is  sure,  little,  if  any  further  payments  will  be  made  to 
America  and  this  will  hurt  now,  because  we  face  a  two  and  one  half 
billion  deficit  and  need  the  money. 

Had  we  the  brains  to  wipe  the  slate  clean  ten  years  ago,  com¬ 
merce  would  have  been  stimulated  all  over  the  world  and  we  would 
have  made,  through  commercial  channels,  the  debts  we  say  Europe 
owes  us.  I  mean  that  we  would  have  to  lose  nothing  by  wiping  out 
the  debts,  furthermore  the  gesture  would  have  earned  us  the  respect 
of  the  world.  Every  experience  of  my  life  has  taught  me  that  greed 
pays  no  dividends.  You  know  that  I  have  contended  for  the  past  eight 
years  that  America  should  not  and  would  not  be  paid  our  claims  on 
Europe.  I  confess  some  satisfaction  for  saying  “I  told  you  so.”  As 
evidence  of  greed  paying  no  dividends,  I  cite  the  tumble  of  bonds  in 
this  country,  even  the  bonds  that  are  legal  for  purchase  by  insurance 
companies  and  estates. 

The  depression  had  had  this  effect,  a  lender,  to  the  extent  of  his 
securities,  has  made  one  hundred  per  cent  plus  his  interest  due  to  the 
depression,  if  he  can  collect  the  face  value  of  his  loan.  He  can  buy 
just  twice  as  much  with  this  face  value  as  he  could  with  the  same 
amount  of  money  in  1928.  But  the  borrower  has  to  pay  the  face  value 
and  to  get  the  face  value  he  has  to  produce  twice  as  much  wheat  or 
cotton  or  any  other  basic  material;  in  other  words,  his  income  has 
been  cut  in  half  but  he  must  pay  in  full. 
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The  process  of  depression  is  merely  the  change  of  unit  values  of 
commodities,  including  labor,  to  lower  levels,  from  which  bond 
holders  and  lenders  are  immune,  but  to  the  extent  only  that  they  can 
collect  and  because  they  cannot  collect  and  realize  that  they  never 
will  collect,  is  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  slump  in  stocks  and 
bonds.  Anyone  who  jollies  himself  into  thinking  that  securities  or 
property  generally  will  go  back  to  the  high  numerical  value  of  1928 
is  barking  up  a  tree  from  which  the  coon  has  long  since  departed. 

My  frame  of  mind  is,  and  I  think  a  sound  one,  to  accept  the  de¬ 
pression  as  permanent,  a  mere  change  of  unit  value.  We  will  receive 
half  the  dividends,  but  these  dividends  will  buy  twice  the  quantity  of 
the  things  we  need.  So,  actually,  except  to  the  borrower,  there  will 
have  been  no  loss.  Of  course,  the  poor  chap  without  a  job  is  simply 
caught  in  the  gearing  of  a  ruthless  machine.  I  believe  in  the  end  the 
United  States  of  America  will  jump  off  the  peak  of  the  gold  hoard, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  she  and  France  are  the  only  countries  that 
have  one  and  she  will  get  tired  of  playing  with  France  alone.  Gold  is 
still  coming  to  us,  the  remaining  little  piles  of  gold  scattered  over  the 
world  are  being  pushed  at  us.  We  are  grabbing  them  greedily  in  ex¬ 
change  for  cheap  British  pounds.  These  cheap  pounds  go  to  London 
to  pay  for  cheap  British  made  goods.  England  is  in  for  a  small-sized 
boom. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  attending  an  old  red-painted  school  house, 
marbles  before  school,  recess  and  after  school,  was  the  fashion.  We 
gambled  for  them  and  the  marbles  usually  concentrated  in  one  or  two 
hands,  then  some  fellow  would  bring  in  a  rubber  ball  and  we  would 
all  play  town  ball  except  the  fellows  who  had  all  the  marbles,  in 
which  no  one  else  took  any  interest.  That  is  what  is  happening  to  gold. 
Gold  is  a  good  thing  when  everybody  plays  with  it,  but  not  of  much 
use  as  a  standard  of  value  when  the  rest  of  the  world  hasn’t  any.  You 
can  freeze  and  starve  to  death  in  a  gold  vault. 

Kindest  regards  and  good  wishes  from  us  both  to  you  and  Mrs. 
Ford  and  also  the  Season’s  greetings  to  Sir  Hugh  and  the  rest  of  the 
old  board.  Was  surprised  to  learn  that  John  was  in  Nova  Scotia.  I 
will  write  to  him  in  the  course  of  a  mail  or  two. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 
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135  Mamaroneck  Rd. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  31, 1931 

Dear  Mr.  Pratt: 

I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  a  note  I  just  sent  to  Ford.  Just  a  little 
description  of  being  shot  out  of  a  gun  in  Portland  and  landing  in 
Chicago.  An  eventful  trip  at  terrific  speed.  Why  we  Americans  get 
that  way,  I  don  t  know.  As  you  know,  I  have  made  the  trip  many 
times  from  Paris  to  London  by  air,  and  even  in  this  two  hours  and 
forty  minutes  have  dropped  off  to  sleep.  But  one  does  not  drop  off  to 
sleep  at  fourteen  thousand  feet  at  night  over  the  Rockies,  under  a  full 
moon.  It  is  a  hellishly  beautiful,  thrilling  experience.  An  oxcart  trip 
immediately  following  would  have  been  grateful  to  the  nerves. 

I  have  to  congratulate  England  on  at  last  seeing  the  light  and 
adopting  a  protective  policy.  I  feel  that  England  has  turned  the 
corner  or  will  do  so  in  the  next  six  or  eight  months,  or  at  least  if  not 
turned  the  corner,  has  checked  her  slide  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  into  worse  conditions  than  it  has  yet  reached.  If  the  American 
Government  had  been  blessed  with  statesmen  in  sufficient  quantity 
and  ability  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  the  universal  economic  collapse 
would  not  have  occurred. 

I  think  I  have  many  times  expressed  my  views  in  this  regard  to 
you.  Had  the  war  debt  been  sponged  from  the  slate,  reparation  claims 
on  Germany  abolished,  in  exchange  for  giving  France  the  Rhine 
boundary,  the  business  cataclysm  would  never  have  occurred.  Ger¬ 
many  s  teeth  would  have  been  pulled  and  France  compelled  by  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  reduce  her  armies.  Today  she  stands  at  the  focal 
point,  from  which  may  well  emerge  a  cataclysm  which  may  destroy 
such  little  civilization  as  yet  remains  to  the  world. 

To  my  mind  the  economic  depression  in  the  United  States,  and 
England  s  going  off  the  gold  basis,  carrying  with  her  many  smaller 
nations,  has  been  the  finest  thing  that  has  ever  happened  to  my  coun¬ 
try.  I  seem  to  be  an  exception  in  this  thought.  I  contend,  however, 
that  no  nation  can  continue  to  exist  indefinitely  in  these  times  of 
rapid  communication,  with  a  standard  of  living  and  luxury  unreason¬ 
ably  above  that  of  the  rest  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  I  contend  that 
what  America  needs  is  a  further  lowering  of  price  levels,  a  further 
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liquidation  of  stocks  and  bonds,  which  had  their  market  value  in 
mental  conception  rather  than  as  a  reflection  of  genuine  service,  which 
is  a  synonym  of  intrinsic  value.  In  1928  the  per  capita  cost  of  living  in 
America  was  of  the  order  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year,  today  it 
is  nearer  six  hundred  dollars  a  year,  that  is  one  half.  Six  hundred 
dollars  times  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  million  population  equals 
seventy-five  billion  dollars  in  the  cost  of  living.  If  present  price  levels 
can  be  held  for  the  people,  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  by  virtue  of  the 
depression,  we  are  saving  a  capital  of  one  thousand  billion  dollars.  I 
cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  United  States  has  increased  its 
wealth  by  over  a  thousand  billion  dollars  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
the  depression  has  brought  about  the  reduced  cost  of  living.  From 
this  we  must,  of  course,  deduct  the  total  depreciation  of  stocks, 
mortgages  and  bonds,  the  cost  of  feeding  the  hungry,  but  these  debit 
items  have  fallen  upon  the  class  who  can  afford  to  pay. 

Friends  who  disagree  with  me  say,  “Yes,  but  what  about  purchas¬ 
ing  power  ?”  The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  the  purchasing  power  has 
been  doubled  for  each  unit  dollar.  A  merchant  can  carry  the  same 
stock  of  goods  at  half  the  capital.  A  man  can  buy  a  house  for  half 
the  money,  about  the  only  thing  he  cannot  do  is  pay  his  banker  with 
half  the  money,  but  the  banker  can  buy  twice  as  much  goods  with 
what  the  borrower  pays  him,  which  incidentally  is  one  of  the  evils 
of  the  age. 

/ 

The  banker  has  made  one  hundred  per  cent  by  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  doubling  and  so  has  every  other  lender  of  money 
and  holder  of  bonds,  provided  of  course  they  get  paid,  but  in  many 
cases  they  won’t.  But,  if  the  bankers  get  only  one-half  of  the  amount 
loaned,  they  can  buy  just  as  much  with  this  as  they  could  with  the  full 
amount  in  1928.  It  is  my  belief  that  some  time  in  the  future  machinery 
must  be  developed  under  which,  when  a  farmer  borrows  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  and  wheat  is  worth  one  dollar  a  bushel,  when  it  goes  to 
two  dollars  a  bushel,  he  will  have  to  pay  back  two  thousand  dollars; 
if  it  goes  to  fifty  cents  a  bushel,  he  will  only  pay  back  five  hundred 
dollars,  but  in  this  case  read  wheat  as  being  equivalent  to  the  average 
basic  cost  of  material  necessary  for  a  reasonable  standard  of  living.  In 
other  words,  make  the  money  lenders  slide  their  position  up  or  down, 
with  the  sliding  up  or  down  of  the  positions  of  basic  materials. 
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Bond  holders  and  money  lenders  and  those  with  cash  on  hand 
have  made  around  one  per  cent  on  the  depression.  But,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  this,  with  the  exception  of  some  ten  million  that  are  caught  with 
nothing  at  all,  the  poor  man  is  in  a  good  position,  if  he  will  only  con¬ 
tinue  to  hammer  down  prices  and  let  the  purge  of  depression  thor¬ 
oughly  cleanse  the  national  system.  America  is  on  the  operating  table 
undergoing  irrigation  and  old  mother  depression  is  performing  the 
operation.  My!  How  you  chartered  accountants  and  bankers  will  go 
up  in  the  air,  if  the  ideas  I  have  expressed  should,  as  they  will  some 
time,  be  generally  accepted. 


Nov.  15,  1932 

One  year  later—  I  feel  complimented  at  the  remarks  in  your  letter, 
but  sixty-five  is  too  old  to  start  in  again  on  a  strenuous  campaign  of 
building  up  a  refinery  in  England.  But  aside  from  all  this,  the  whole 
economic  fabric  of  the  world  is  torn  like  a  herring  net,  through  which 
schools  of  sharks  have  made  their  way.  The  money-lending  interests 
of  the  world,  which  is  not  over  one-fifth  of  its  population,  supply 
80%  in  the  form  of  loan  money  to  carry  on  industrial  enterprises. 
Four-fifths  of  the  population  borrow  this  money.  The  lenders  find 
themselves  with  double  the  purchasing  power,  when  they  receive  their 
interest  in  payment  than  when  they  lent  the  money.  It  is  certainly  a 
simple  deduction,  that  this  depression  has  doubled  the  fortunes  of 
one-fifth  of  the  population  and  halved  that  of  the  other  four-fifths. 
This  applies  to  Governments  as  well  as  to  individuals.  Your  experi¬ 
ence  in  commercial  life  has  shown  you  that  the  bonded  indebtedness 
in  the  world  never  can  be  paid  until  the  ratio  of  commodities  to 
money  is  vastly  improved,  to  the  advantage  of  those  who  produce 
commodities.  The  lenders  of  money  may  be  too  blind  to  see  this, 
but  this  one-fifth  will  go  down  with  the  wreckage  of  the  four-fifths. 

Money  should  be  loaned  by  Governments  only,  and  should  con¬ 
sist  of  paper,  strictly  limited  in  amount,  which  Government  can  tax 
back  from  the  people  and  which  the  people  need  to  enable  them  to 
effect  barter  of  their  goods,  through  the  medium  of  this  paper  money. 

I  thought  I  had  sent  you  a  copy  of  “Gold!  Why?”  Fearing  I  may 
not  have  done  so,  I  am  sending  you  another  one.  Yesterday  the  editor 
of  one  of  the  great  papers  of  California  was  our  guest  and  we  spent 
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the  day  discussing  the  matter.  He  has  asked  me  to  go  to  Washington 
to  lay  these  views  before  one  of  our  statesmen.  I  may  go,  but  am  dis¬ 
inclined  to  make  great  effort  to  have  others  see  what  is  to  me  so  lim- 
pidly  clear.  A  new  feudalism  exists  in  the  world  today,  more  merci¬ 
less  in  its  effect  than  any  of  which  history  gives  us  knowledge.  It  is 
a  feudalism  of  the  lenders  of  money  and  the  collectors  of  interest — 
not  bankers,  they  are  only  commission  merchants.  I  refer  to  that  power 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the  world,  and 
which  by  virtue  of  its  talons  is  not  only  strangling  the  other  four- 
fifths  but  is  destined  to  fall  with  it,  simply  because  they  cannot  release 
their  claws  from  their  victims. 

I  know  that  I  am  neither  Bolshevist,  Communist  or  Socialist,  and 
it  is  because  I  am  none  of  these,  that  I  so  earnestly  deplore  a  slender 
column  of  gold,  which  in  the  total,  in  terms  of  our  money,  is  about 
eleven  billion  throughout  the  world :  On  this  slender  column  is  super¬ 
imposed  many  hundreds  of  billions  in  the  form  of  bonds,  instru¬ 
ments  of  credit,  checks,  forms  of  indebtedness,  etc.,  in  the  main  all  of 
it  payable  in  gold,  there  being  less  than  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent  of 
gold  to  meet  the  payments.  This  is  known  to  all  thinking  men.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  when  these  instruments  of  credit  become  doubtful 
assets,  they  shrink  in  value  and  creditors  begin  to  chip  off  the  slender 
column  of  gold  itself  ? 

The  ills  of  the  world,  the  mange  with  which  it  is  afflicted,  will 
never  respond  to  a  treatment  less  heroic  than  demonetization  of  gold 
and  silver,  with  all  lending  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Government , 
which  is  to  issue  paper  money,  as  full  legal  tender,  and  gear  this 
paper  money  issue  irrevocably  into  a  budget  for  redemption  through 
taxation.  It  then  follows  that  the  security  of  the  economic  system  rests 
upon  the  total  real  wealth  of  the  people,  which  is  commodities  and 
not  a  slender  column  of  gold. 

Historians  of  the  future  will  write  of  this  age  as  one  of  the  most 
benighted  of  all  history.  The  miracle  of  the  period  lies  not  in  that 
we  have  had  many  wars,  but  in  that  we  have  had  much  peace. 

Don’t  think  that  I  am  for  fiat  money.  I  need  not  tell  you  this. 
Read  “Gold!  Why?”  and  you  will  see  what  I  mean. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 
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“Glenside” 

Bromley  Common 
Kent,  England 
Dec.  30, 1930 

My  Dear  Mr.  de  Ganahl: 

I  wonder  how  you  enjoyed  your  visit  to  India  and  what  you 
thought  of  all  the  different  classes  of  Indians  you  must  have  come 
into  contact  with  ?  If  you  came  across  the  Pathans,  Afghans,  Rajputs, 
Sikhs  and  others  of  the  fighting  class,  you  must  have  been  struck  with 
the  great  difference  between  them  and  the  merchants  and  lower 
classes.  I  found  the  Shikaris  I  came  across  were  quite  good  sportsmen, 
especially  if  put  to  the  test  in  times  of  danger  in  the  course  of  their 
duty.  Even  in  Kashmir  I  had  two  real  good  fellows  as  Shikaris.  Did 
you  have  good  sport  in  Kashmir,  or  did  you  decide  to  leave  the  Bara 
Singh  and  other  game  alone  ?  I  expect  you  are  known  as  one  of  the 
Bara  Bara  Sahibs  amongst  the  Shikaris  by  now.  They  have  wonderful 
memories  and  love  to  recount  the  experiences  they  have  had  with  the 
different  Sahibs,  who  have  engaged  them. 

You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  we  are  still  holding  our  own  in  the 
fight  for  the  petrol  business  of  this  Country.  The  competition  is  keen, 
but  it  is  all  rather  a  kid-glove  affair  now,  as  compared  with  the  time 
when  you  were  here — 

The  Cleveland  Co.  occupy  the  position  we  held  in  your  days.  They 
are  marketing  a  California  spirit  of  good  quality  but  at  a  low  price. 
They  are  selling  about  forty  million  gallons  a  year,  which  in  my 
opinion  is  about  half  what  they  could  sell  under  a  really  live  wire 
administration  such  as  we  had. 

I  do  not  expect  that  you  will  have  time  to  write  before  you  leave 
for  your  next  venture  but  if  you  can  spare  a  moment  or  two  to  tell 
me  a  few  of  your  impressions  of  India  and  the  Indians,  I  would 
appreciate  it  very  much,  as  naturally  I  am  very  interested  in  the 
Country,  having  worked  hard  and  played  hard  over  there  for  nearly 
seven  years. 

Lena  joins  me  in  wishing  you  and  Mrs.  de  Ganahl  the  best  of 
everything. 

Yours  sincerely 
M.  E.  Coombes 
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Green  Gables 

135  Old  Mamaroneck  Rd. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  1,  1931 

Captain  M.  E.  Coombes 

Glenside 

Bromley  Common,  Kent,  England 
My  Dear  Captain  Coombes: 

I  was  very  pleased  to  receive  your  letter  of  Dec.  30th.  Much  water 
has  passed  under  the  bridge  since  I  last  saw  you. 

I  don’t  know  where  to  begin  about  India.  The  fact  is  that  I  have 
been  unable  definitely  to  reach  any  conclusion  in  my  own  mind  other 
than  the  belief  that  England,  in  handling  India,  has  pursued  the 
promises  of  Queen  Victoria  in  ’58,  too  literally.  The  country  has 
leaned  backwards  in  her  effort  to  prepare  India  for  the  Indians.  She 
has  gone  about  it  in  the  wrong  way — has  supereducated  a  number  of 
fine  Indians  beyond  the  ability  of  their  country  to  employ  them.  Many 
of  these  are  highly  educated  and  today  the  cry  is  to  turn  over  the 
government  of  the  country  to  these  men.  This  probably  needs  no 
comment.  The  great  mass  of  the  Indian  people  is  unstirred,  except 
by  the  clumsy  spoon  of  the  trouble  makers. 

A  policy  that  would  have  worked  better,  I  am  convinced,  would 
have  been  to  have  encouraged  Englishmen  to  go  to  India,  given  them 
lands  in  the  irrigated  sections,  on  which  millions  have  been  spent. 
Each  Englishman  then  successfully  located  in  India  would  have 
served  as  a  focal  point  for  disseminating  through  example  his  own 
practical  progressiveness  which,  in  time,  the  Indian  neighbors  of 
such  concerns,  would  have  learned  and  followed.  As  the  matter 
stands,  all  the  money  spent  on  irrigation  simply  means  that  so  many 
more  additional  Indians,  practically  unchanged  in  outlook  from  their 
forebears,  are  able  to  inhabit  the  irrigated  acreage.  Thus  the  British 
investment  in  irrigation  has  merely  permitted  twenty-seven  million 
more  Indians  of  the  same  type  to  exist.  Briefly  stated,  what  the 
Indians  required  was  to  be  exploited  by  the  middle  classes  of  Eng¬ 
land,  not  by  the  investing  classes. 

English  homes  should  have  been  built  in  the  localities  where  the 
climate  was  most  suitable  and  the  country  should  have  been  made 
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warp  and  woof,  part  of  the  British  Empire.  Incidentally,  this  is  the 
trouble  with  all  your  colonial  policies.  You  have  looked  on  the 
Colonies  as  things  apart,  instead  of  as  the  bone  and  meat  of  the 
Empire.  And  to  those  colonies  you  have  sent  the  finest  minds  and 
characters  of  the  Empire  as  Governors.  It  was  necessary,  above  all 
else,  to  send  to  India  something  that  could  mix  and  exploit  and 
through  exploitation  teach  the  Indians  better  ways  at  first  hand.  I  love 
the  country  and  am  going  back  as  soon  as  I  can — I  hope  in  1932. 

In  my  travels  I  have  been  much  struck  by  one  dramatic  thing 
that  one  only  gets,  I  think,  in  traveling  around  the  world  and  that 
is  that  England  has  built  a  red  #  corridor  around  it,  within  the  con¬ 
fines  of  which  civilization  and  civilized  men  exist.  Leave  it  to  either 
side  and  the  jump  to  savagery  is  almost  precipitous.  For  this  the 
world  is  indebted  to  England  and  the  red  corridor  around  the  world 
loses  in  quality  as  England  slackens  her  hold.  I  am  afraid  I  am  a 
pessimist,  not  only  as  regards  England  but  as  regards  the  whole  trend 
of  the  times.  We  are  sliding  toward  a  deep  valley,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  a  shambles  may  be  found. 

The  problem  for  you  young  people  is  to  get  across  this  valley  and 
to  start  building  up  an  International  Character  without  the  shambles. 
I  think  no  people  are  alone  to  blame  for  this  condition.  Probably  if 
responsibility  could  be  quantitatively  allocated,  our  country  would 
have  to  take  the  greater  share  of  the  blame.  If  we  are  pulled  out  of 
the  downward  trend  before  bottom  is  reached,  we  shall  have  to  thank 
science.  The  difficulty  of  the  age  is  that  all  the  sciences  have  advanced 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  except  the  science  of  government,  which  has 
retrograded.  Government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  lesser  men  in  all 
countries  and  all  nations  and,  in  many  instances,  it  is  so  dirty  that  the 
better  class  people  are  unwilling  to  soil  their  hands  with  it.  It  is  a 
job,  though,  that  they  will  have  to  tackle  sooner  or  later. 

I  note  with  interest  what  you  tell  me  about  the  Cleveland  Com¬ 
pany.  The  owners  of  Power  seem  not  to  have  operated  their  company 
along  lines  which  would  have  assured  the  stabilization  of  the  English 
market.  They  should  have  kept  Power  entirely  independent  and 
made  it  the  fighting  arm  to  mop  up  the  situation  even  at  a  loss  and 
thus  have  accepted  the  loss  through  Power,  while  the  main  body  of 

*  Red  is  here  used  as  the  color  of  British  possessions  on  many  British  maps  and  not 
to  denote  political  coloring. 
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the  market  remained  unaffected.  They  have  not  been  smart  enough 
to  see  this,  although,  for  years,  I  endeavored  to  drum  it  into  their 
heads.  I  know  of  nothing  more  vulnerable  than  large  organisations 
that  have  become  mouldy. 

I  am  off,  at  the  end  of  this  month,  on  a  back  track  of  my  recent 
trip  via  the  Klondyke  and  New  Zealand. 

I  shall  always  be  glad  to  hear  from  you.  My  business  life  is  over, 
of  course,  and  when  out  of  contact  with  the  wild  spaces  I  find  little 
that  tends  toward  happiness. 

With  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Coombes, 

Believe  me, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 


Green  Gables, 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Dec.  29,  1931 

My  Dear  Captain  Philipps: 

I  was  delighted  to  get  your  telegram  to  the  effect  that  you  were 
mending  and  hope  soon  to  be  on  the  job,  that  is,  within  six  months. 
I  have  been  knocking  about  the  country  a  good  deal  and  my  corre¬ 
spondence  has  been  following  and  otherwise  ragged  in  reply.  Your 
cards  had  worried  me  and  it  was  a  great  relief  to  both  Mrs.  de 
Ganahl  and  me  to  know  that  you  are  on  the  mend. 

Through  Fleetwings,  which  is  my  son’s  company  researching  in 
airplane  work,  I  am  endeavoring  to  have  one  of  the  gasoline  heaters 
delivered  to  you  at  Belle  Vue  Clinique  at  Leysin.  I  hope  we  will  be 
successful.  If  and  when  it  arrives  I  want  it  to  reach  you  and  have  the 
warmth  in  its  elements  when  you  are  using  it  that  goes  with  our 
sending  it. 

Your  cable  did  not  mention  where  you  are  going  when  you  are 
finally  convalescent.  I  hope  that  a  later  line  will  tell  me  this. 

My  own  plans  are  very  uncertain.  I  am  deeply  pessimistic,  a  rather 
usual  frame  of  mind.  The  world  is  so  utterly  out  of  sympathy  with 
itself  that  I  feel  anything  can  happen.  Hitler  in  control  in  Germany, 
France  flashing  the  saber,  and  everyone  atremble  in  fear  of  the  last 
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act  which  will  send  our  remaining  civilization  toppling  over  the 
precipice.  The  asinine  policy  of  our  middle  belt  Congressmen  and 
Senators,  as  usual  adds  much  to  the  danger.  Mr.  Hoover,  our  Presi¬ 
dent,  has  at  last  seen  it  and  an  extension  of  the  moratorium  for  a  year 
has  been  approved  Congressionally  and  otherwise,  but  on  the  approval 
has  been  tacked  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  not  one  penny  reduction 
in  the  debts  owed  by  the  other  nations  to  America  would  be  approved. 
One  Congressman  with  brains  jumped  to  his  feet  and  said,  “Then  I 
take  it  you  are  prepared  to  send  the  navy  and  build  up  an  American 
army  to  collect.”  As  a  matter  of  course  we  will  not  collect.  I  think  I 
recall  forecasting  this  to  you  some  years  ago.  Had  we  met  the  issue 
squarely  in  the  beginning  and  wiped  out  the  debts,  the  improvements 
of  trade  would  have  afforded  profits  far  in  advance  of  the  collection 
of  the  debts  through  energising  Congress  and  sustaining  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  and  avoiding  the  psychological  collapse  of  Europe. 

A  child,  just  out  of  kindergarten,  can  see  that  America  having 
half  the  gold  in  the  world  and  France  having  the  other  half,  we  can¬ 
not  expect  the  debts  to  be  paid  in  gold,  and  yet  America  builds  up  her 
own  tariff  walls  where  it  is  impossible  to  pay  with  goods.  Result,  of 
course,  is  demonetization  of  gold  by  debtor  nations  and  the  inability 
of  the  debtor  nations  to  pay  at  all  and  yet  we  have  supposedly  sane 
men  in  Congress  who  cannot  see  how  glaringly  impossible  it  is  for 
America  to  maintain  such  a  position.  We  are  feeling  now  the  rebound 
of  our  own  asininity;  the  return  has  struck  us  fairly  in  the  face. 

England  has  gone  to  the  demonetization  of  gold  and  erected  her 
own  tariff  wall,  which  means  the  rejection  of  American  goods  and 
the  redrawal  of  gold  credits  by  all  the  smaller  nations  of  the  world 
in  exchange  for  cheap  pounds  with  which  to  buy  British  goods  on  the 
cheap  pound  basis. 

I  would  be  jolly  glad  of  the  whole  outcome,  if  it  were  not  all  so 
unnecessary.  An  abolition  of  the  war  debts  all  around  would  have 
avoided  our  stomach  ache  from  too  much  gold;  would  have  left  all 
the  other  nations  happy  and  with  purchasing  power  and  would  have 
cost  the  credit  nation  not  one  penny,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
flow  of  commerce  would  more  than  compensate  for  the  book  loss  by 
not  collecting  the  debts. 

This  is  all  apart  from  the  discussion  of  the  moral  phase,  which  of 
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course  is  more  important  than  the  economic  one.  My  country  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  a  gesture  that  would  have  cemented  the 
friendship  of  the  world.  Self-seeking  politicians  destroyed  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  We  and  the  whole  world  are  in  the  trough  of  the  sea  now  and 
it  will  be  many  a  long  year  before  business  will  find  a  stiff  breeze 
forging  the  old  ship  of  progress  and  commerce  over  the  seven  seas  of 
the  world. 

I  feel,  nevertheless,  that  in  the  end  we  will  all  be  the  better  for  it. 
Our  Nation  is  undergoing  an  operation  for  chronic  irrigation  and  the 
nurse  is  old  mother  Depression  and  believe  me  she  is  doing  a  good 
job  of  it.  We  will  doubtless  finish  with  a  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  double  what  it  is  today,  in  fact  it  is  that  now  in  wholesale 
goods  and  this  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living  will  be  sufficient  to  pay 
all  the  losses  we  have  suffered  with  no  material  reduction  in  the 
standard  of  living.  Put  your  pencil  on  it,  three  years  ago  the  cost  of 
living  per  capita  was  around  $1200,  today  it  is  of  the  order  of  $600. 
A  hundred  and  twenty-five  million  population  saving  six  hundred 
dollars  each  is  just  seventy-five  billion  dollars.  If  we  can  save  seventy- 
five  billion  dollars  per  annum  and  continue  on  this  basis,  we  have 
made  fifteen  thousand  billion  dollars  gross  out  of  the  depression.  Our 
income  will  have  been  halved,  but  we  can  buy  twice  as  much,  so 
where  the  loss?  I  seem  to  be  alone  in  taking  this  view  of  it  but  I 
cannot  see  it  any  other  way.  My  views  are  frequently  just  the  reverse 
of  the  other  fellows,  so  I  presume  that  I  must  be  wrong.  The  effect 
of  the  moment  anyway  is  a  situation  just  removed  from  the  chaotic 
and  I  will  probably  have  to  remain  at  home  this  year  and  watch  the 
seething  cauldron. 

I  cannot  but  recall  your  happy  little  kingdom  of  Kegezi,  your  love 
for  the  semi-savage  and  often  black  man  and  wonder  if  nature  is  not 
playing  a  great  joke  on  mankind  by  leading  him  on  like  a  will-o-the- 
wisp  in  this  hectic  race  for  progress. 

This  letter,  my  dear  Captain,  I  am  afraid  is  not  a  cheering  one. 
However,  it  is  novel  to  have  me  down  in  the  dumps,  so  enjoy  a  good 
laugh  at  this.  Know,  in  any  event,  that  my  affection  for  my  friends 
remains  ever  constant  regardless  of  the  mood  of  the  moment.  I  wish 
this  note  to  convey  this  fact  to  you  anyway,  even  if  the  rest  meets 
with  your  strong  disapproval  in  its  drastic  statements.  Mrs.  de  Ganahl 
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subscribes  to  this  sentence  in  its  entirety  and  thinks  that  I  am  justly 
in  for  your  censure  for  my  pessimistic  mood. 

Drop  us  a  card  even  if  the  Doctors  won’t  let  you  write  and  tell  us 
that  shortly  you  will  feel  well  enough  to  ignore  their  advice. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Green  Gables, 

Dec.  29,  1931 

Dear  Captain  Hays-Newington  : 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  November  25th  and  I  imagine 
you  are  joking  about  becoming  my  secretary.  I  am  afraid  that  I  am 
altogether  too  much  of  a  gadabout  into  impossible  places  for  such  a 
post  to  compensate  you  in  the  least  for  being  away  from  that  charm¬ 
ing  wife  of  yours. 

It  would  be  unthinkable  for  you  to  leave  the  service  and  in  my 
judgment  a  fatal  thing  to  do.  If  I  don’t  miss  my  guess,  this  idea  of 
disarmament  will  soon  become  unfashionable.  The  stage  is  set  with 
problems,  which  in  the  end  are  most  likely  to  require  military  settle¬ 
ment.  I  believe  Hitler  will  come  into  power  in  Germany  and  will 
declare  flatly  against  further  payment  of  reparation.  France  is  apt  to 
retaliate  by  taking  possession  along  the  frontier.  Out  of  it  all  can 
come  quite  a  bit  for  military  men  to  settle. 

The  Chinese  situation  sooner  or  later  will  come  in  for  a  partition. 
Japan,  in  my  mind,  is  quite  properly  spreading  over  Manchuria.  This 
may  start  something  unexpected.  Your  own  problem  in  India  has  a 
chapter  of  considerable  military  activity,  possibly  immediately  and 
certainly  before  a  great  number  of  years.  So,  while  things  may  seem 
in  the  doldrums  at  the  moment,  you  are  likely  to  be  busy  indeed  in 

the  future. 

I  am  getting  almost  too  old  for  shooting,  find  my  joints  stiffening 
and  can  only  hope  to  have  one  or  two  more  flings.  I  hoped  this  would 
be  in  India  in  the  spring  but  the  utter  chaotic  financial  condition 
over  the  world  is  likely  to  keep  me  confined  to  New  York  this  sum¬ 
mer. 
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Your  country  has  taken  two  wise  steps;  first  dismounting  from 
the  gold  standard;  second  raising  a  tariff  wall.  The  curve  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  export  commodities  is  strongly  upward.  America’s  is  enjoying 
a  steep  decline,  out  of  it  we  will  probably  learn  our  lesson.  These  are 
just  a  few  side  lights  that  will  give  you  the  trend  of  affairs.  I  look 
for  much  improvement  in  England  and  continued  depression  here. 

I  congratulate  you  on  that  hand  escaping  the  burst  of  the  shot¬ 
gun  barrel.  I  wonder  if  the  high  grade  powder  used  nowadays  were 
not  used  in  a  gun  built  for  the  old  black  powder  ? 

Your  letters  are  always  welcome  visitors  and  doubly  welcome  as 
we  turn  down  the  pages  that  mark  our  remaining  years. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 
March  14,  1932 

My  Dear  Captain  Hays-Newington: 

Mrs.  de  Ganahl  and  I  were  both  very  glad  to  get  your  note  of  Jan. 
30th,  to  which  we  have  delayed  replying.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  T. 
has  had  a  go  at  malaria;  it  is  no  joke. 

We  note  that  Mrs.  Hays-Newington  is  “going  home  in  March.” 
We  do  not  know  if  this  means  England  or  America,  but  in  any  event, 
if  she  comes  to  New  York,  we  will  be  delighted  if  she  will  stay  with 
us  during  her  sojourn  here.  This  is  always  provided  we  are  not  out 
in  the  woods.  I  think  it  is  unlikely  we  shall  be. 

I  am  afraid  I  do  not  agree  with  you  at  all  that  the  “pen  is  mightier 
than  the  sword.”  It  is  my  opinion  that  if  the  sword  is  allowed  to  rust 
in  the  scabbard,  the  pen  runs  the  world  into  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
It  does  not  cure,  it  merely  postpones  the  evil  day  of  reckoning,  and 
unfortunately  stores  up  discontent  in  tight  compartments  with  ever 
increasing  pressure.  The  lids  to  these  compartments  finally  blow  off 
and  the  sword  is  about  the  only  way  of  cleaning  up  a  job,  all  too 
serious,  that  would  have  amounted  to  very  little  had  the  pressure  been 
relieved  by  the  sword  before  it  was  allowed  to  become  too  great.  The 
pen  stores  up  a  big  job  for  the  sword  to  do.  The  sword  should  punc¬ 
ture  these  troubles  before  the  pen  allows  them  to  gather  a  dangerous 
pressure.  Unless  my  guess  is  wrong  there  is  still  a  lot  of  work  for 
the  sword  to  do. 


Do  not  forget  that  the  door  at  Green  Gables  will  swing  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  to  welcome  you  and  Mrs.  Hays-Newington  and 
T.  We  really  shall  be  much  disappointed  if  she  does  not  come  to 
stay  with  us  as  long  as  she  likes,  if  she  comes  to  New  York.  Mrs.  de 
Ganahl  will  drop  her  a  note  to  emphasize  what  I  have  said. 

We  both  send  our  love  to  you  all, 

Sincerely, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 


135  Old  Mamaroneck  Rd. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

December  31, 1931 

My  Dear  Sam  : 

I  was  delighted  to  receive  your  letter  some  days  ago  with  the 
splendid  pictures  showing  the  results  of  your  hunt.  I  envied  you  the 
trip  and  know  that  you  had  a  perfectly  glorious  time. 

I  read  carefully  the  report  of  the  accident  of  the  gentleman  who 
was  mauled  in  Tanganyika.  I  think  I  met  him  in  Nairobi  in  1929. 
Reading  between  the  lines  of  the  accident,  I  must  say  that  it  seems  to 
me  he  was  asking  for  it.  Anybody  who  fails  to  finish  off  a  wounded 
animal  with  all  possible  speed  and  delays  doing  so,  in  order  to  take 
pictures  of  a  suffering  beast,  is  not  only  taking  big  chances,  but  to  my 
mind,  is  failing  in  good  sportsmanship.  If  this  lion  had  been  finished 
off  immediately  and  his  suffering  ended,  there  would  have  been  no 
trouble.  I  imagine  that,  if  all  the  facts  were  known,  one  camera  was 
getting  a  picture  of  this  gentleman  using  a  camera  on  the  lion. 

When  the  first  shock  to  a  wounded  animal  is  over,  even  if  mor¬ 
tally  wounded,  there  is,  in  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cases,  a  short  reaction 
to  concentrated  fury  and  energy.  The  whole  thing  is  most  deplorable 
and  should  be  a  lesson  to  other  sportsmen.  It  is  the  rarest  thing  that 
a  charge  comes  home  from  anything  but  a  wounded  animal  or  one 
with  cubs  or  young. 

I  have  been  back  a  month  or  two  from  a  long  cruise  in  Alaska 
where  I  had  the  time  of  my  life  fishing.  The  party  secured  three 
grizzlies,  one  black  bear,  a  deer  and  a  goat.  I  had  a  day  or  two  with 
the  geese,  from  which  I  got  a  splendid  kick.  One  goat  was  shot  high 
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up  in  the  mountains,  fell  down  a  ledge  to  an  inaccessible  place  and 
had  to  be  abandoned. 

Possibly  the  most  exciting  moment  of  the  trip  was  one  morning 
at  seven  o'clock  when  the  yacht  was  driven  full  speed  onto  submerged 
rocks.  The  Captain  took  the  wrong  side  of  the  marker.  Fortunately, 
the  yacht  struck  on  top  of  the  rocks  and  at  low  tide  was  high  and 
dry.  I  am  enclosing  a  snapshot  of  the  yacht.  Nobody  waited  for 
clothing.  We  got  a  couple  of  the  ladies  off  in  the  small  boat,  then 
sounded  around  the  yacht  to  find  that  she  was  safely  stuck,  for¬ 
tunately.  A  few  years  ago  a  passenger  steamer  with  three  hundred 
and  fifty  excursionists  went  onto  rocks  under  similar  circumstances. 
The  steamer  stuck  fast,  the  passengers  desired  to  leave  her  and  there 
were  many  fishing  boats  to  take  them  off.  The  Captain  thought  the 
vessel  was  safe  on  the  rock  and  at  the  point  of  a  pistol  commanded 
that  no  passengers  leave  the  boat.  A  heavy  blizzard  came  that  night, 
all  the  fishing  boats  scurried  for  cover.  During  the  night  the  steamer 
slid  into  two  or  three  hundred  feet  of  water  and  everybody  was 
lost. 

The  Alaskan  coast  is  an  old  drowned  mountain  range,  the  higher 
mountains  running  up  several  thousand  feet  and  many  thousands  of 
rocks  of  lesser  peaks  of  mountains  are  hidden  below  the  water  line 
and  are  occasionally  found  by  the  bottoms  of  boats.  These  days, 
known  channels  are  pretty  well  charted.  There  are  six  to  eight  hun¬ 
dred  miles  of  coastline  with  inside  passages  protected  from  the  sea. 
It  is  this  passage  that  has  so  many  hidden  rocks.  It  is  now  well 
charted  but  one  can  imagine  what  navigation  in  rat  traps  of  every 
description  meant  in  the  old  Klondike  days  before  channels  were 
charted  or  marked. 

Hunting  in  Africa  and  India  is  a  parlor  game  compared  to  hunt¬ 
ing  in  Alaska.  Of  course,  there  is  not  the  danger  in  Alaska  that  there 
is  in  Africa,  as  there  is  only  the  grizzly  bear  to  fear.  Frequently 
hunters  and  trappers  disturb  this  old  fellow  suddenly  and  he  makes  a 
bluff  or  two  and  occasionally,  if  quarters  are  too  close,  gets  home. 
They  require  an  immense  amount  of  killing.  The  difficulty  in  Alaska 
is  the  tremendous  labor  of  climbing  and  the  difficulty  of  getting 
through  the  alders  on  the  mountain  sides,  which  grow  almost  hor¬ 
izontally  out  of  the  mountain  sides,  rather  they  are  squashed  to  a 
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horizontal  position  by  the  winter  snows.  One  has  to  pull  himself  up 
forty-five  degree  slopes  and  in  many  cases  perpendicular,  when  the 
game,  in  the  spring,  is  half  way  up  the  mountains  on  the  patches 
from  which  the  snow  has  melted.  Anyone  who  has  followed  a  bear 
trail  for  any  distance  returns  with  every  muscle  sore  and  thoroughly 
exercised  and  with  a  mental  respect  for  the  bear  that  develops,  after 
a  few  hunts,  into  great  respect  for  the  grizzly. 

In  the  summertime,  when  the  hunting  is  prohibited,  the  bears 
come  down  into  the  valleys  to  feed  on  the  salmon,  that  are  working 
their  way  over  gravel  bars,  jumping  rapids  and  otherwise  encounter¬ 
ing  difficulties  in  their  progress,  only  to  reach  gravel  shoals  well  up 
the  rivers,  to  spawn  and  die.  Four  years  from  fingerlings  to  eight 
pound  fish,  thrashing  happily  through  the  seas  and  unerringly  each 
salmon  returns  to  the  river  on  which  he  was  spawned.  The  female 
thrashes  out  little  holes  in  the  gravel,  in  which  she  drops  her  eggs, 
fought  over  by  jealous  males,  who  fertilize  them.  Then  both  of  them 
slough  away  until  they  have  horrible  sores,  which  destroy  their  lives 
and  they  sink  to  the  bottom. 

On  these  salmon,  the  bear  feed  and  store  up  fat,  which  carry  them 
through  their  long  hibernation,  in  which  all  animation  is  practically 
suspended  for  four  or  five  months.  The  bears  then  come  out  skeletons 
in  appearance,  but  with  pelts  in  fine  condition.  Their  first  job  is 
foraging  between  the  snow  patches  for  medicinal  plants  that  thor¬ 
oughly  purge  them,  thence  to  the  skunk  cabbage  and  several  months 
feasting  on  berries  and  then  back  to  the  salmon  season,  to  lay  on  fat 
for  another  cycle.  The  remarkable  thing  is  that  the  stamina  of  these 
animals  seems  not  to  be  reduced  by  their  long  hibernation. 

Hunting  the  bear  after  the  salmon  is  a  hopeless  and  heart-breaking 
task.  They  are  scattered  all  over  the  mountains,  seeking  their  dens 
for  the  long  sleep.  I  can  see  why  nature  has  made  it  incumbent  for 
the  bears  to  hole  up  through  the  winter,  but  do  not  see  why 
he  does  not,  like  the  squirrel,  lay  in  a  supply  of  food  for  his  long 
night. 

The  life  cycle  of  the  salmon  is  explained  by  scientists  thus:  each 
female  deposits  thousands  of  eggs,  these  eggs  are  dropped  in  little 
holes  in  the  gravel  fanned  out  by  the  fish’s  tails.  The  males  eject 
their  milt  over  these  eggs.  They  are  then  covered  by  drifting  sand 
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and  gravel  and  from  five  to  seven  months  later,  in  the  following  early 
spring,  when  the  ice  has  left  the  rivers,  they  are  incubated.  The  old 
salmon,  having  died,  their  bodies  disintegrate  into  mulch  and  much 
of  this  mulch  lodges  in  the  gravel.  On  this  the  young  salmon  feed  and 
play  about  the  river  until  they  are  about  the  size  of  a  small  finger. 
Thence  to  the  sea,  for  their  four  years  of  “whoopee”  in  the  waves  and 
then  back  again,  when  the  bell  rings  at  the  end  of  four  years,  to  pass 
their  bodies  into  food  for  the  young  of  the  following  spring.  A 
dramatic  life  cycle  indeed. 

In  the  late  summer  and  fall  a  salmon  river  is  a  sad  and  depressing 
sight.  Dead,  dying  and  leprous  fish  cover  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the 
river.  The  water  is  undrinkable  and  the  odor  is  pungent. 

A  number  of  years  ago  a  tremendous  landslide  blocked  a  tributary 
of  the  Fraser  River  and  prevented  the  salmon  from  going  up  this 
river.  Ever  since  then  every  fourth  year  this  tributary  is  without  fish. 
The  year  of  the  landslide  prevented  spawn  from  being  deposited  in 
it,  hence  every  four  years  the  stream  is  bare  of  fish.  Why  and  how 
does  a  young  salmon  invariably  select  its  birth  place  to  consummate 
its  last  act  of  reproduction  and  death  and  always  perfectly  timed? 
The  trappers  can  tell  you  within  two  or  three  days  when  certain 
salmon  runs  begin.  Sometimes  one  river  will  raise  two  or  three  crops, 
each  a  different  kind  of  salmon,  and  the  arrival  of  each  is  accurately 
timed. 

I  found  as  much  interest  in  learning  these  facts  as  in  other  features 
of  our  Alaskan  trip  and  the  call  for  a  return  trip  is  ringing  loud  in 
my  ears,  but  my  old  joints  are  getting  stiff,  a  fact  which  my  mind 
ignores,  but  my  body  brings  vividly  to  my  consciousness  when  on  the 
trail. 

I  expected  or  rather  hoped  to  come  to  Nairobi  this  spring  but  the 
economic  condition  of  this  country  is  such  that  I  am  afraid  to  leave, 
but  if  I  am  spared,  I  hope  to  have  one  more  fling  in  Africa  before 
reaching  the  wheelchair  stage. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 


ARTICLE  WRITTEN  DURING  THE  LATTER  PART  OF 
MR.  HOOVER’S  ADMINISTRATION,  1932 


When  a  nation  has  a  currency  unbacked  by  gold  or  other  metals, 
that  is  a  managed  currency  and  when  this  currency  is  positively 
geared  and  synchronized  with  tax  levies  and  the  positive  collection 
thereof,  it  is  definitely  stronger  than  a  gold-backed  currency  and 
definitely  imparts  strength  to  the  nation.  It  cannot  be  said  that  such 
a  currency  will  not  vary  in  value,  neither  can  it  be  said  that  a  gold- 
supported  currency  does  not  vary  in  value.  Both  will  vary  in  value,  as 
measured  in  the  price  of  the  commodities  they  buy.  This  is  as  it 
should  be  and  is  strongly  restrictive  to  the  powers  of  that  twenty  per 
cent  of  the  population  whose  main  fortification  is  a  gold  standard.  It 
will  strike  at  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth.  It  is  this  unequal 
distribution  of  wealth,  made  possible  by  the  gold  standard,  that  has 
made  possible  the  tremendous  damming  up  of  commodities  behind 
the  dam  of  the  present  depression.  The  gorged  warehouses  of  all 
commodities  would  be  flowing  and  operating  to  the  benefit  of  our 
population,  if  the  purchasing  power  of  the  nation  were  not  con¬ 
centrated  in  a  small  percentage  of  the  population. 

The  idea  that  “money  is  wealth”  must  be  torn  root  and  branch 
from  our  understanding.  Things  are  wealth  and  the  factories  of  our 
country  are  geared  to  produce  all  the  things  that  every  one  of  our 
hundred  and  twenty-five  million  people  can  possibly  want,  provided 
unneeded  and  rotting  reserves  are  dislodged  from  behind  the  gold 
barrier  and  allowed  to  flow  and  find  their  places  amongst  the  people 
through  a  rational  currency.  Such  a  currency  would  render  hoarding, 
which  is  now  one  of  the  main  factors  in  this  present  serious  stage 
of  the  depression,  subject  to  immediate  remedy.  In  fact,  it  would  be 
unlikely  to  occur  at  all.  Should  it  do  so,  the  spread  between  the 
printing  press  that  issues  the  currency  and  the  tax  mill  that  retires  it, 
could  be  increased.  This  would  quickly  bring  an  inflation  of  prices 
in  relation  to  the  reduced  money  in  circulation  by  reason  of  hoarding. 
The  disposition  on  the  part  of  that  much  mentioned  twenty  per  cent 
of  the  population  to  contract  money  and  increase  the  amount  paid  for 
its  use  would  be  controlled  with  equal  facility. 

A  managed  currency  will,  of  course,  be  heckled  by  unimaginative 
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minds,  as  to  how  our  foreign  trade  balances  will  be  settled.  The 
answer  is  this,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  sound  one.  When  we  ship  goods 
to  a  foreign  country  we  must  be  prepared  either  to  accept  the  goods 
from  that  country  in  exchange  or  orders  for  exchange  on  other  coun¬ 
tries  issued  by  the  country  we  shipped  to.  Alternatively,  to  accept 
investments  in  the  country  to  which  we  ship  for  the  balances  that  are 
in  our  favor.  Our  factories  should  never  be  geared  to  a  production  of 
export  goods  beyond  our  willingness  to  accept  payments  in  the  forms 
above  mentioned.  This  will  remove  the  building-up  of  one  of  the 
prime  causes  of  war  and  through  the  expansion  of  ownership  in  the 
enterprises  of  one  country  with  another  will  strongly  induce  a  trend 
to  the  cementing  of  friendships  and  common  interests  between  coun¬ 
tries  so  connected.  Further,  it  will  lead  to  the  penetration  of  progres¬ 
sive  countries  into  the  foundations  of  backward  countries  and  withal 
a  peaceful  penetration.  Thus  the  great  festering  masses  of  the  East 
may  be  cleansed  and  their  curing  accelerated. 

If  we  can  only  rid  ourselves  of  the  idea  that  hoarded  money  gives 
us  either  pleasure  or  profit  and  learn  that  our  pleasure  and  profit  are 
produced  by  things  and  things  alone,  we  shall  make  immense  strides 
towards  freeing  the  world  from  the  ills  from  which  it  suffers.  The 
reasons  for  Communism,  Socialism,  national  disorders  will  become 
softened  or  eliminated  and  in  no  measure  shall  we  have  weakened  the 
keystone  of  Western  civilization,  which  is  individualism.  Ghandism 
is  a  manifestation  from  the  teeming  hordes  of  India  of  untold  suffer¬ 
ing.  Sanity  repudiates  Ghandi  and  his  spinning  wheel,  repudiates 
Socialism,  repudiates  Communism.  Sanity  should  and  humanity  does 
repudiate  the  hoarding  and  destruction  of  the  use  of  wealth  through 
its  accumulation  in  immense  reserves  where  it  fails  to  operate  even 
to  a  definite  benefit  of  those  who  control  it. 

There  is  no  arraignment  in  present  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
the  past  so  drastic,  so  excoriating,  so  justified  as  will  be  the  history  of 
the  Twentieth  Century,  when  written  in  the  Twenty-first,  of  a  world 
which  was  so  low  in  intellect  that  it  was  unable  to  find  economic 
paths  to  release  commodities  from  its  bursting  stores  to  succor  one- 
fifth  of  its  population,  so  sorely  needing  them.  Our  efforts  to  do  so 
by  charity,  the  dole  and  endless  numbers  of  inadequate  efforts  will 
rank  in  comparison  with  the  early  discussions  of  philosophers,  as  to 
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how  many  fairies  could  perch  upon  the  point  of  a  needle.  Let  me 
repeat  a  simple  statement  that  to  support  eight  million  unemployed 
and  sixteen  million  dependent  upon  them,  or  twenty-four  million 
people,  one-fifth  of  our  population,  with  succor  on  our  present  money, 
with  fifty  dollars  per  capita,  per  annum,  would  reach  one  thousand 
two  hundred  billion  dollars,  fifteen  times  the  total  cost  of  the  world 
war.  Over  ten  times  all  the  gold  in  the  world.  Yet,  our  statesmen  are 
blocking  valuable  progress  of  our  House  and  Senate  by  discussing 
relief  measures  in  terms  of  a  billion  or  so.  Measures  they  would  have 
to  multiply  by  a  thousand  to  make  them  at  all  effective  for  one 
year.  Surely,  such  absurdities  can  be  passed  without  further  comment. 
The  following  may  be  useful.  Even  if  the  one  thousand  two  hundred 
billion  could  be  raised  and  these  people  held  in  idleness,  this  loss 
would  be  as  nothing  to  the  loss  of  the  useful  wor\  of  eight  million 
people,  plus  the  destruction  of  their  morale. 

With  every  regard  for  the  non-partisan  and  constructive  work 
that  has  to  this  date  come  from  the  72nd  Congress  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  Hoover,  I  am  strong  in  the  belief  that,  in  the  aggregate, 
the  measures  written  into  our  laws  will  prove  only  palliative  and 
utterly  fail  to  reach  the  core  and  cause  of  our  disaster.  These  reside 
in  the  absolute  and  partial  inability  of  80%  of  the  people  being  able 
to  deploy  only  20%  of  the  nation’s  purchasing  power  while  20%  of 
the  population  are  hoarding  in  reserve  80%  of  the  purchasing  power 
and  trembling  with  the  fear  of  losing  it.  There  is  no  other  way  to 
adjust  the  ill-balanced  distribution  of  wealth  made  possible  by  the 
restricted  foundation  of  a  gold  standard  than  the  removal  of  the 
nation’s  wealth  to  a  broader  foundation,  a  managed  currency  posh 
tively  geared  to  a  positive  taxing  machine  for  its  retirement.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  the  effect  that  will  be  produced  by  such  a  method. 
It  was  produced  and  at  the  pinnacle  of  its  operation  in  1928-1929 
when  things  and  labor  were  priced,  measured  in  gold-backed  cur¬ 
rency,  almost  twice  as  high  as  they  are  today.  Let  us  examine  in  de¬ 
tail  how  the  depression  has  operated,  who  has  lost  thereby,  and  who 
has  gained.  Let  us  accept,  even  though  the  figures  are  not  accurate, 
that  in  terms  of  gold  money  on  the  average  twice  the  volume  or 
weight  of  commodity  can  be  bought  today  as  could  have  been  bought 
in  1928-1929. 
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A  man  in  1929  owned  a  house  worth  $20,000.  The  market  value 
today  is  $10,000.  How  much  has  he  lost?  A  thoughtless  reply  would 
be  $10,000.  The  facts  are  that  he  has  not  lost  a  cent.  Why?  Because  he 
can  sell  the  house  for  $10,000  and  with  his  $10,000  buy  just  as  many 
commodities  or  another  house  equally  as  good  as  he  could  have 
bought  for  $20,000,  had  he  sold  his  house  for  that  price  in  1929.  Let  us 
vary  the  situation,  inject  some  gold-backed  money  into  it.  He  owned 
the  $20,000  house  in  1929  but  owed  Smith  $10,000  on  it.  Now  let  us 
compare  the  present  position  of  the  house  owner  and  Smith.  The 
house  owner  sells  his  house  for  its  present  value,  $10,000,  but  he  has 
to  pay  his  $10,000  to  Smith.  The  house  owner’s  position  is  that  he  has 
lost  everything.  What  about  Smith  ?  He  has  been  paid  his  $10,000  that 
he  had  loaned  on  the  house  but  Smith  can  buy  twice  as  many  com¬ 
modities  with  his  $10,000  as  he  could  in  1929,  hence  Smith  has 
doubled  his  money,  or  more  clearly  stated  is  twice  as  wealthy  on  that 
transaction.  Smith’s  gold-backed  dollars  have  doubled  in  purchasing 
power. 

Another  illustration  frequently  used.  A  cotton  planter  borrows 
a  thousand  dollars  to  run  his  cotton  farm  when  cotton  is  worth 
twenty  cents  a  pound.  He  sells  his  crop  at  ten  cents  a  pound.  He  pays 
the  bank  and  finds  that  he  only  has  enough  money  to  pay  the  bank 
with  ten  cent  cotton.  He  has  lost  his  year’s  work.  What  about  the 
banker?  The  banker  has  made  a  hundred  per  cent.  Not  in  book 
figures,  but  actually  because  his  thousand  dollars  will  buy  twice  the 
commodities  that  it  would  before  the  change  in  market  value. 

The  question  is  natural,  “Why  do  the  banks  fail  if  they  are  mak¬ 
ing  so  much  money?”  The  answer  really  is  that  the  depression  is 
even  worse  than  the  premises  of  this  article  and  the  man  with  the 
house  cannot  sell  his  house  at  all  and  the  cotton  planter  cannot  sell 
his  cotton.  No  bank  in  existence  could  pay  all  its  creditors,  if  they  all 
demanded  their  money  at  once.  The  depositors  know  that  the  bank’s 
assets  are  frozen  by  the  various  house  owners  and  cotton  planters  and 
become  panicstricken,  make  a  run  on  the  bank,  which,  of  course, 
fails.  Banks,  in  reality  are  only  commission  agents  that  invest  other 
people’s  money.  They  operate  on  the  theory  that  the  depositors  will 
not  demand  all  their  money  at  the  same  time.  The  statements  have 
been  frequently  made  and  implied  in  these  papers  that  20%  of  the 
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population  control  80%  of  the  money.  In  some  form  our  money 
lenders  are  bond  holders  or  have  credit  balances  at  the  bank  to  this 
extent  that  80%  of  the  population  own  20%  of  these  items  and 
operate  their  businesses  and  farms  on  money  for  the  use  of  which 
they  pay  a  hire  to  the  other  20%.  These  figures  are  not  set  up  as 
accurate,  but  the  facts  are  undoubtedly  of  that  order.  Does  it  not 
follow,  having  regard  to  the  examples  above  cited,  that  20%  of  the 
population  owning  80%  of  the  money  and  promises  to  pay,  have,  as 
a  result  of  the  depression,  doubled  the  purchasing  power  of  their 
money,  while  the  80%  who  are  operating  on  borrowed  money,  have 
to  pay  this  20%  twice  as  much  in  the  commodities  they  produce?  It 
follows,  certainly,  that  the  depression  has  been  highly  profitable  to 
20%  of  the  population  while  it  has  proved  disastrous  to  the  other 
80  %. 

Now  let  us  see  what  will  happen,  and  this  will  be  rather  a  long 
story,  because  its  ramifications  are  great,  if  the  United  States  de¬ 
monetized  gold,  issued  its  own  currency,  made  it  legal  tender  for 
all  debts,  including  payments  to  the  government  and  positively  geared 
this  issue  of  currency  to  a  tax  system  for  its  pre-arranged  retirement. 
I  wish  to  emphasize  the  imperative  necessity  of  such  a  monetary 
system  being  geared  to  operate  positively  and  synchronously  with  a 
tax  and  pre-arranged  retiring  system.  Otherwise,  the  issue  would  be 
fiat  money  and  valueless,  to  the  extent  that  it  would  remain  uncon¬ 
trolled  by  positive  operation  of  its  retirement  through  taxation.  For 
the  moment  we  shall  not  discuss  the  international  aspect,  but  confine 
ourselves  to  its  function  as  a  medium  affecting  exchange  of  the 
commodities  of  our  people;  the  paying  of  our  taxes  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  its  issue  by  the  Government  for  the  Government’s  disburse¬ 
ments,  without  other  backing  whatsoever  than  its  declaration  by  the 
Government  as  being  legal  tender  for  payment  of  all  national  debts 
and  the  declaration  that  the  Government  will  receive  it  for  taxes  and 
receive  it  for  all  obligations  due  to  the  Government  of  any  form. 

For  a  concrete  example:  The  Government  decided  to  build  a 
water  way  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  New  York,  the  estimated  cost  is, 
say,  two  hundred  million.  Its  engineers  estimate  that  in  a  given  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  a  hundred  for  example,  the  net  income  from  the  canal 
will  bring  sufficient  revenue  to  pay  for  it.  They  estimate  and  build  a 
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schedule  of  the  anticipated  returns.  The  issue  of  the  two  hundred 
millions  for  the  construction  of  the  canal  is  authorized  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  approved  by  the  President.  The  money  is  printed,  when 
and  as  needed,  to  meet  the  schedule  of  construction.  It  bears  no 
promise  to  pay  but  is  declared  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  taxes,  etc.,  as 
above  stated.  It  carries  no  interest. 

It  is  paid  out  for  labor,  contractors  supplies  and  for  all  services 
in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the  canal.  It  is  no  different 
from  any  other  issue  in  tenor  or  appearance  but  co-incident  with  its 
issue  and  geared  thereto  is  an  automatic  obligation  to  budget  for 
taxation  to  the  extent  that  net  revenues  from  the  canal  fail  to  meet 
the  schedule  of  anticipated  revenue.  The  amount  of  such  taxes  are 
retired  from  circulation  as  received,  or  possibly  as  budgeted.  The 
revenue  as  received  from  the  canal  is  retired  from  circulation  as  re¬ 
ceived.  The  synchronized  function  of  the  printing  press  of  the  money 
and  the  incinerator  for  the  retirement  of  the  currency  retains  the 
proper  spread  between  the  amount  of  issued  currency  and  its  retire¬ 
ment  according  to  the  schedule  fixed  by  Congress  and  approved  by 
the  President  for  the  enterprise. 

Another  example:  Congress,  approved  by  the  President,  budgets 
for  the  annual  expenditures  of  the  Navy.  It  gears  to  this  budget  the 
proper  ratio  of  taxes  with  which  to  retire  the  currency  that  it  issues 
for  the  Navy’s  requirements.  It  pays  its  sailors,  its  supplies,  its  coal, 
its  construction  forces,  all  its  charges  with  crisp  printed  bills  from 
the  mouth  of  the  machine  press  and  gears  the  retirement  of  these 
bills  to  the  schedule  approved  by  Congress  and  the  President,  through 
the  tax  mill  to  the  incinerator.  And  so  on  in  a  similar  manner  is  every 
expenditure  of  the  Government  within  the  country  geared  to  the  tax 
mill  and  the  incinerator  on  a  pre-arranged  schedule.  The  operation 
of  the  tax  mill  and  the  incinerator  is  the  stabilizer  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  currency.  The  currency  itself  is  no  sounder  than  is  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  itself.  Neither,  in  fact,  is  a  currency  backed  by  gold  or  silver 
in  effect  stronger  or  more  sound  than  the  Government  which  issues 
it. 

Even  under  the  present  system,  less  than  half  of  the  currency 
issued  is  metallically  supported,  and  to  this  extent  is  fiat,  without 
benefit  of  the  stabilizer  of  being  geared  to  a  definite  tax-retiring 
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provision  finishing  at  the  incinerator.  Does  anyone  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  our  own  Government  and  our  monetary  -system  today 
finding  itself  pressed  in  the  extreme,  with  a  foreign  nation  bombard¬ 
ing  her  coasts,  would  hesitate  to  divert  the  gold  behind  her  currency 
to  the  protection  of  her  national  existence  ?  The  answer  surely  is  “No.” 
Does  it  not  then  follow  that  a  managed  currency  synchronized  with 
budgeted  retiring  methods  is  just  as  sound  as  a  gold-backed  currency  ? 
No  more,  no  less ! 

“Oh!”  says  the  Banker,  “but  where  do  I  come  in?  You  do  not 
sell  me  any  more  bonds,  how  can  I  get  the  currency  from  the  Reserve 
Bank?  How  am  I  going  to  make  any  money  from  floating  your 
bonds?  What  is  to  become  of  my  business?” 

The  harsh  truth  of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Banker,  the  door  through 
which  you  usually  enter  is  not  as  large  as  it  was.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Government  never  issues  a  bond.  The  Government  pays  no  interest 
and  when  it  issues  money  merely  to  provide  for  circulating  medium, 
it  is  debatable  whether  the  Government  should  not  receive  interest 
on  such  issues.  Otherwise  your  functions  are  neither  altered  nor  im¬ 
paired,  you  remain  a  custodian  of  funds,  a  provider  of  exchange  be¬ 
tween  cities,  a  lender  of  money.  You  do  all  the  things  you  do  today, 
with  the  exception,  let  us  suppose,  that  you  pay  to  the  Government, 
the  source  of  your  currency,  part  of  the  interest  that  you  receive  from 
your  borrowers,  when  you  re-distribute  your  notes  and  securities  at 
the  proper  windows.  Your  securities  will  be  returned  to  you  for 
currency  that  you  pass  through  the  windows  as  usual  and  burned  or 
retired  in  measure  that  your  securities  have  been  delivered  to  you. 

It  may  be  suggested,  “Yes,  all  very  well  for  a  Government  strong 
as  the  United  States,  but  what  happens  to  the  currency  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  grows  weak  ?  What  if  some  wild  Congress  and  a  President,  not 
the  disciple  of  Coolidge,  permits  overissue  of  currency?” 

Exactly  what  happens  under  the  present  circumstances,  except 
that  the  shoe  is  on  the  opposite  foot,  the  price  of  things  would  rise 
in  terms  of  the  currency  dollar  and  this  is  exactly  as  it  should  be  be¬ 
cause  it  stresses  and  emphasizes  the  desire  to  possess  things  instead  of 
hoarding  reserve  currency  and  things  are  what  we  need  to  make  us 
happy,  while  the  currency  is  merely  a  token  to  facilitate  their  ex¬ 
change.  The  whole  conception  of  national  frugality  would  undergo 
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a  transformation  in  its  conception  of  wealth  and  well  being.  Houses, 
things,  factories  the  amenities  of  life,  culture,  would  become  the 
things  that  make  us  rich,  while  money  would  assume  its  proper 
function  and  aspect  and  be  merely  a  token  by  which  these  things 
were  vested  in  the  owner,  in  measure  of  his  brains,  industry,  capacity 
and  frugality.  It  would  in  no  sense  mean  that  some  of  us  would  not 
have  fine  houses,  fine  automobiles  and  cultured  surroundings,  while 
others,  whose  attainments  were  less,  would  have  to  find  themselves 
content  with  what  they  could  secure  in  measure  of  their  attainments. 
But  it  would  bring  to  an  end  that  era  of  the  hoarding  of  wealth 
beyond  a  wealthy  man’s  ability  to  enjoy  same  and  only  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  its  potential  control  over  the  lives  of  others.  A  condition 
aggravated,  if  not  altogether  made  possible,  by  the  narrow  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  we  now  stand. 

It  will  doubtless  be  objected  that  the  human  element  in  Congress 
and  Presidential  chair  cannot  be  trusted  to  run  the  tax  machine  and 
incinerator  with  the  proper  lag  or  spread  behind  the  printing  press. 
That  is,  that  some  wild  bills  may  be  passed  into  our  laws,  similar  to 
those  in  the  72nd  Congress,  which  were  proposed  for  direct  relief 
measures  to  the  extent  of  about  a  billion  dollars,  even  though  such 
a  measure  would  meet  an  unemployment  situation  such  as  the  pres¬ 
ent,  to  the  extent  of  giving  them  just  about  one  twelve  thousandths  of 
enough  to  afford  the  unemployed  and  their  dependents  a  living  of 
fifty  dollars  per  month  per  capita  for  one  year. 

There  is,  of  course,  this  danger.  But  the  facts  are  that  even  with 
the  gold  standard  such  a  bill  escaped  passage  by  a  frighteningly 
narrow  margin  in  the  Senate  of  the  72nd  Congress.  There  is  always 
the  danger  that  wisdom  will  not  be  in  the  minds  always  of  our  law¬ 
makers,  but  no  better  system  for  the  making  of  laws  has  been  devised 
and  it  can  occur  with  a  managed  currency  improperly  geared  to  a 
tax  retiring  program,  or  with  a  tax  retiring  program  too  far  behind 
the  issue,  with  very  much  less  danger  of  bankruptcy  to  the  nation 
than  would  be  the  case  when  our  currency  is  supposedly,  but  not 
actually,  backed  by  metal. 

Let  us  imagine  a  case  where  a  wild  Congress  and  an  unwise 
President  passed  some  of  the  four  or  five  billion  dollar  schemes  that 
have  been  prominent  in  the  press  in  the  early  part  of  1932.  If  the 
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currency  were  on  the  proposed  managed  basis,  properly  geared  to  a 
tax  retirement  program,  forcing  a  sharp  increase  in  the  rate  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  the  effect  would  be  to  increase  the  price  of  things  but  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  escape  from  an  obligation  to  issue  bonds  carrying  a 
large  interest  factor,  while  a  flood  of  five  billion  of  new  currency 
would  merely  reflect  itself  in  a  deflation  of  the  currency  with  an 
inflation  of  things.  This  might  bring  about  some  hoarding  of  currency 
or  the  expansion  or  speeding  up  of  our  ability  to  manufacture  things, 
which  would  itself  be  a  corrective  to  the  inflation  of  the  cost  of 
things. 

I  cannot  too  greatly  stress  that  the  wealth  of  a  nation  or  of  an 
individual  lies  in  commodities  and  the  ability  to  distribute  them  with 
facility  to  all  strata  of  society.  I  am  convinced  that  occasions  with 
such  wild  plans  could  not  arise  were  our  currency  adjusted  on  the 
basis  proposed.  The  desire  to  accumulate  potential  power,  to  acquire 
things  would  not  be  as  intensive  as  the  desire  to  procure  the  amenities 
of  life.  That  miserly  instincts  would  continue  to  exist,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  the  cultivation  of  such  instincts  and  their  expansion  would 
not  have  the  same  incentive. 

Foreign  Trade.  “Oh,”  says  the  Banker,  “but  how  will  we  settle 
our  international  balances?” 

If  we  manufacture  beyond  our  own  requirements  and  export 
more  than  we  import,  the  nations  to  which  we  export  will  wish  to 
buy  our  goods  and  find  themselves,  if  the  trade  balance  is  against 
them,  unable  to  find  anything  to  pay  us  with.  If  they  are  unable  to 
settle  their  balances  with  goods  that  we  will  accept,  we  then  shall 
be  forced  to  take  in  exchange  for  our  goods  titles  to  property  or 
things  in  the  purchasing  country.  If  we  are  not  satisfied  to  do  this, 
we  do  not  sell  to  them.  Alternatively  they  may  pay  us  in  orders  for 
currency,  bills  of  exchange  on  countries  which  owe  them  and  which 
have  goods  which  we  do  want.  This  is  no  alteration  of  the  process  in 
vogue  today,  with  the  exception  that  the  balances  are  usually  adjusted 
by  the  shipment  of  gold.  We  may  still  receive  this  gold  to  settle 
balances,  which  to  us  will  have  a  purely  commodity  value  and  fluctu¬ 
ate  in  relation  to  its  demand  with  other  commodities. 

What  do  we  do  now,  when  a  nation  to  which  we  have  exported 
more  than  we  import  has  not  the  gold  with  which  to  pay  us?  We 
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either  stop  shipping  her,  become  interested  in  property  in  her  coun¬ 
try,  loan  her  enough  to  balance  the  trade  relationship,  or  accept  her 
bills  for  the  currency  of  other  countries,  whose  goods  we  do  want  or 
who  also  may  ship  us  gold,  valued  to  us  not  as  money,  but  as  a  com¬ 
modity.  We  may  in  turn  use  this  commodity  of  gold  to  buy  the  goods 
of  a  country  which  is  on  the  gold  basis,  whose  goods  we  may  want. 

The  exchange  operations  will  not  differ  from  what  they  are  today, 
except  that  the  gold  will  be  like  any  other  commodity  to  us  and  will 
fluctuate  relative  to  its  other  commodities  in  an  open  market  and  this 
is  exactly  where  gold  should  be,  and  not  psychologized  into  a  corner 
and  made  a  yardstick  by  virtue  of  which  20%  of  the  world’s  popula¬ 
tion  may  control  the  economic  life  of  the  other  80%.  I  have  no  fight 
with  gold  but  deny  its  immaculate  conception! 


AIR 

Published  in  the  Interest  of  Dreamers  and  Those  Who 

Make  Dreams  Come  True 

Departments: 

Dreamers 

Engineers — Subdivided  into  several  engineering  operations, 
stresses,  etc. 

Draughtsmen 

Plodders 

Workmen 

Coordinators — Industrial  air  leaders — they  the  rank  and  file 
Pilots — Those  who  make  the  stars  friends  and  whom  the  fog 
and  ice  destroy 

To  start  as  a  modest  magazine,  to  develop  into  a  classified  census 
of  all  those  useful  to  the  air  industry.  Their  contact  with  their  fellows. 
A  protection  to  their  economic  lives.  A  union  for  the  protection  of 
the  greatest  industry  that  will  ever  be  known  to  man — one  in  whose 
weapons  are  brains  and  energy,  in  whose  word  code  there  is  no  such 
word  as  “strike” — where  only  natural  forms  are  marshalled  to  lead 
and  conquer,  which  in  the  end  will  make  way  stations  of  the  planets. 

Such  a  conception  dreamed  into  reality  will  make  a  better  world. 
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NOTES 


1939 

In  no  religion  has  truth  appeared,  but  from  them  all  there  is  one 
great  truth  and  that  truth  is  that  all  Mankind  is  spurred  on  with  an 
intense  desire  to  know  the  “Why.”  Through  all  the  religions  of  the 
ages,  as  Mr.  Dixon  says,  in  his  book,  The  Human  Situation ,  “a  tapes¬ 
try  emerges,”  a  truth  itself,  a  finite  dividend  from  all  thinking,  the 
only  one.  That  is,  that  all  men  would  know  the  “Why.”  Is  it  not 
knowledge  to  have  the  knowledge  that  we  do  not  know  ? 

The  morality  of  Nature  is  the  shortest  distance  between  points; 
materialism,  the  suitability  of  a  product  to  meet  the  demands  upon 
it  and  live. 

1932 

As  a  traveller  I  find  my  happiness  involved  and  measured  by  the 
rate  of  change  that  I  encounter  in  the  world.  This  holds  good  in  all 
things  but  friendship  and  love.  Here,  change  itself  meets  its  master 
in  constancy. 


March  17,  1938 

After  the  World  War  Austria’s  territory  was  cut  to  the  extent  that 
only  Vienna,  practically,  remained  to  her.  There  was  no  supporting 
Hinterland.  Thus  she  was  reduced  to  an  impotency  from  which  she 
could  not  recover,  and  still  in  this  weakened  condition  became  easy 
prey  to  hungry  powers  on  either  hand — Italy  and  Germany.  The 
latter  will  doubtless  also  absorb  the  former  Balkan  States,  making 
them  less  quarrelsome  under  her  despotic  rule. 


ADDRESS 

To  White  Plains  Rotary  Club  Probably  About  1932  or  1933 

Some  years  ago  my  house  was  robbed.  I  have  been  trying  ever 
since  to  turn  losses  on  that  occasion  to  profit.  It  may  happen  tonight. 
I  found  the  thief  had  been  careful  to  provide  means  for  his  get-away. 
As  I  am  going  to  try  to  rob  your  minds  tonight  of  some  of  their  treas- 
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uretl  beliefs,  I  want  to  arrange  my  get-away  before  you  find  the 
range  with  tomatoes  and  eggs.  There  is  some  consolation  in  that 
tomatoes  are  out  of  season  and  that  eggs  are  not  likely  to  be  rotten 
in  winter.  I  reserve  the  right  to  retract  anything  I  may  say,  if  your 
aim  is  too  good.  Well,  here  goes! 

You  have  been  ballyhooed,  radioed  and  oratoried  for  the  past  two 
years  (and  many  of  you  know  it  from  more  credible  and  personal 
reasons)  into  the  knowledge  that  we  are  in  a  catastrophic  depression, 
from  which  we  will  emerge  at  once,  if  we  will  only  whistle  loud 
enough  to  our  courage  and  spend  all  our  savings  with  brave  abandon. 
This  last  is  promised  you  as  the  red  cure,  after  which  you  will  all 
have  fine  jobs,  luxurious  living,  be  able  to  start  buying  over-capital¬ 
ized  stocks  and  fall  again  for  the  “ballyhoo”  of  strong-armed  sales¬ 
men,  through  magazines,  billboards,  and  that  greatest  of  all  hypno¬ 
tists,  the  radio,  which  galvanizes  weak  minds  into  happiness  by  tell¬ 
ing  them,  with  orchestra,  funny  stories  and  sob  stuff,  how  to  empty 
their  pockets  in  exchange  for  this,  that,  and  the  other  magic  product 
and  enjoy  being  bro\e. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  great  mass  of  our  people  are  not  in  a  de¬ 
pression,  but  “sitting  pretty” — not  so  comfortable  at  the  moment, 
some  of  the  chairs  have  rough  and  hard  bottoms — but  “sitting 
pretty”  for  the  not  too  distant  future. 

The  facts  are  the  mass  of  the  people  are  on  strike  and  don’t  know 
it.  They  are  striking  against  the  “ballyhooer”  who  is  trying  to  rip 
open  their  pockets — and  if  they  can  keep  them  closed  long  enough 
they  will  win  the  strike,  and  capitalize  and  further  reduce  the  cost 
of  clothing,  feeding  and  amusing  themselves  and  their  children. 

I  ask  you  here  to  come  with  me  through  a  few  figures — not  accur¬ 
ate  figures,  but  accurate  enough  to  give  you  food  for  thought. 

The  people,  as  a  whole,  have  made  a  net  profit  on  this  so-called 
depression.  How?  Let  us  see! 

There  are  125,000,000  people  in  this  country.  Let  us  say  the  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  living  in  1928-1929  was  $1,200  yearly  or  one  hundred  fifty 
billion  dollars.  It  seems  to  be  agreed  by  the  statisticians  that  basic 
materials  are  down,  on  the  order  of  50%  wholesale.  Retail,  or  the 
consumer,  has  enjoyed,  as  yet,  only  one  half  of  this  wholesale  cut  in 
cost.  I  will  tell  you  why  presently.  If  he  sits  tight  against  propaganda 
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to  spend,  or  is  loyal  to  that  strike,  he  will,  in  the  end,  enjoy  the  full 
fall  of  prices.  Let  us,  however,  take  the  present  figures.  In  1928  he 
could  live  for  $1,200  per  year  per  person,  one  hundred  fifty  billion 
for  all  of  us.  Today,  it  is  25%  less  (with  50%  less  if  our  strike  holds) 
or  a  total  saving  of  thirty-seven  and  one  half  billion  dollars.  Now,  if 
we  are  entitled  to  say  that  this  thirty-seven  and  a  half  billion  is  gross 
profit,  mind  you,  gross  profit,  hence,  if  we  capitalize  it  at  5%,  we  can 
say  that  it  is  5%  on  seven  hundred  fifty  billion.  If  we  get  prices  down 
for  living  to  half  of  that  of  1928,  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  the  de¬ 
pression  gives  us  all  an  equivalent  of  5%  on  fifteen  hundred  billion. 

Now,  for  the  cost  of  the  depression.  These  costs  may  be  summed 
up  in  items  of,  not  shrinkage  of  market  values  of  stocks,  but  shrink¬ 
age  of  net  earnings  of  all  corporations  and  private  enterprise  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  this  loss  in  net  earnings  must,  to  be  fair,  be  capitalized  on 
the  basis  of  5%.  Add  to  this  the  cost  of  unemployment,  labor  losses 
and  emergency  relief.  In  this  manner  we  get  a  rough  total  of  the 
profit  our  people  have  derived  from  the  depression. 

But  greater  than  this,  by  far,  is  the  fact  that  nationally  we  are 
nearer  sanity,  our  charitable  instincts  are  sharpened,  we  are  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  cured,  or  should  be,  of  get-rich-quick  stock  gambling 
hopes.  We  are  nearer  normal  than  we  have  been  in  years. 

If  a  dollar  will  buy  twice  as  much,  our  available  capital  for  busi¬ 
ness  is  doubled — and  our  friend  the  Banker  may  not  meet  us  with 
that  “you  must  pay  your  note”  stare. 

Now,  a  word  about  why  the  retail  prices  have  not  fallen  by  the 
same  percentage  as  have  wholesale  prices.  And  here  go  my  compli¬ 
ments  to  the  Bankers!  You  all  owe  the  Bankers — if  you  don’t  White 
Plains  is  a  better  place  to  live  in  than  even  I  thought  it.  A  good 
banker  is  a  man  of  many  facial  expressions.  You  can  tell  when  you 
meet  him  on  the  street  if  your  note  is  overdue,  even  if  you  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  date  and  missed  his  advance  notice  telling  you  when  it 
will  be  due.  How  much  has  he  reduced  your  interest  rate?  You  bor¬ 
rowed  a  thousand  dollars  from  him  when  wheat  was  a  dollar  a 
bushel.  I  am  talking  of  a  farmer,  a  cotton  grower,  a  silver  miner,  a 
copper  miner,  wheat,  oats,  anyone  whose  livelihood  comes  from  the 
production  of  raw  materials, — the  first  essential  but  wholly  unshel¬ 
tered  producer  of  raw  products.  All  these  basic  products  are  down 
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over  half.  The  banker  says  you  must  pay  that  $1,000  note  with  the 
same  old  interest  rate  of  6%. 

You  say,  “But  wheat  is  only  worth  half  as  much  and  your  $1,000 
will  today  buy  twice  as  much  of  anything,  as  it  would  when  you 
loaned  it  to  me.  Here  you  are  collecting  from  me  not  only  6% — but 
twice  as  much  in  value  as  you  loaned  me!”  There  is  one  of  the  great 
evils  of  our  social  system. 

You  merchants  on  Main  Street,  when  your  trade  is  dead  and  the 
farmers  are  not  paying  you,  the  banker  is  not  kindly — unless  you 
consider  a  renewal  with  interest  plus  a  high  commission,  kindly. 
What  happens  with  your  landlord  ?  Your  rent  is  fixed  over  a  period 
of  years.  No  reduction  from  him  either — though  he  can  buy  twice  as 
many  goods  from  your  store,  or  anyone  else’s,  as  he  could  when  he 
leased  you  the  building.  He  is  getting  double  profit. 

These  two  illustrations  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  retail  prices 
have  fallen  only  one  half  the  percentage  of  wholesale.  There  are 
many  others  that  time  will  not  permit  tonight. 

Strike  long  enough  and  allow  your  leases  to  expire  for  better 
ones  and  you  will  “cash  in”  on  the  depression  and  make  this  a  better 
country  to  live  in ! 

The  retailer  cannot  give  his  clients  full  reduction  in  wholesale 
rates  until  his  overhead  thaws  out  of  his  bankers  and  his  landlord 
and  two  years  are  not  enough  to  break  the  ice  jam.  But  there  are 
ominous  crackings  in  a  system  that  permits  ten  million  people  to  be 
fed  by  charity,  when  our  granaries  are  bursting  with  food,  orchards 
are  rotting  with  fruit,  cotton  wasting  in  the  fields.  If  this  depression 
helps  to  clear  up  that  situation,  it  can  continue  for  years  and  leave  us 
a  national  profit  on  that  count  alone. 

At  a  home  dinner  a  few  evenings  ago  I  advanced  the  idea  that, 
considering  the  American  people  as  a  whole,  they  were  not  suffering 
a  depression  but  only  a  serious  dislocation  of  the  incidence  of  economic 
facts,  for  a  transition  period  of  readjustment  and  that  the  depression 
would  cease,  as  such,  when  the  transition  period  had  elapsed  and 
the  flow  of  economic  facts  averaged  themselves  throughout  the 
population  of  our  country.  A  discussion  along  the  above  lines  led, 
m  the  course  of  a  few  days,  to  an  invitation  to  address  some  business 
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groups.  I  think  it  is  more  important  than  ever,  when  the  administra¬ 
tion  is  doing  everything  possible  toward  the  readjustment  of  the 
economic  machine,  that  loose  and  unsound  talk  should  be  carefully 
avoided.  At  the  same  time,  it  behooves  us  all  to  earnestly  endeavor  to 
understand  the  situation  and  say  and  do  what  we  can  to  ease  it. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  I  am  submitting  to  you  some  ideas, 
which  I  wish  to  advance  and  which  seem  to  me  sound,  though  quite 
at  variance  or  at  least  unnoted  hitherto  by  writers,  thousands  of  them, 
who  seem  to  think  that  the  depression  can  only  end  with  higher 
prices.  I  take  the  opposite  view  and  think  the  depression  can  only 
end  when  an  inordinately  high  price  structure  has  been  liquidated  to 
a  level  so  low  that  it  will  attract  money  from  all  sources  of  the 
country  into  new  channels,  or  weed-grown  old  ones,  for  profit  mak¬ 
ing.  This  reduction  in  price  level  will  not  have  reached  the  low  point 
of  its  cycle  until  the  fall  in  the  price  of  raw  material  or  wholesale 
goods,  which  roughly  may  be  placed  at  45  to  50%,  has  been  reflected 
in  its  full  incidence,  in  minimum  cost  to  the  consumer.  This  means, 
inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  living  has  only  reached  12/2 %  reduction 
from  the  1929  basis,  that  there  is  still  far  too  great  a  spread  between 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  and  that  the  so-called  “depression”  will 
continue  until  this  spread  is  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

Theoretically  reduction  in  wholesale  prices  should  reflect  itself  in 
an  equal  percentage  of  reduction  in  retail  prices,  with  of  course,  a 
material  time  lag  for  the  reduction  in  retail  prices  to  catch  up.  Prac¬ 
tically,  however,  there  are  a  number  of  factors  in  overhead  costs  to  a 
retailer,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  pass  on  to  his  cus¬ 
tomers  the  full  benefits  of  reduced  wholesale  prices.  His  debts  to  his 
Banker  carry  the  same  interest  rate,  the  principal  he  owes  his  Banker 
is  the  same,  though  the  Banker,  with  this  principal,  can  buy  twice 
as  much  goods  at  wholesale  as  he  could  in  1929. 

Leaseholds  are  usually  for  long  periods,  hence  the  retailer  is  slow 
to  reduce  his  rents  and  bank  costs  and  cannot  pass  reductions  from 
this  source  on  to  his  customers.  There  are  numbers  of  other  items  in 
his  overhead  in  the  same  category,  with  the  result,  up  to  the  present, 
that  retail  reductions,  on  the  average,  are  just  about  one  half  the  per¬ 
centage  of  reductions  that  retailers  enjoy  from  their  wholesalers.  And 
furthermore  the  retailers  have  only  passed  on  about  one  half  of  their 
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savings,  per  unit  of  wholesale  cost,  to  their  consumers.  That  is  why, 
with  the  reduction  in  wholesale  goods  and  basic  materials  of  nearly 
50%,  the  cost  of  living  has  only  been  reduced  12%%  and  our  so- 
called  “depression”  will  continue  and  should  continue,  as  a  curative 
principle  to  the  nation,  until  the  cost  of  living  on  an  American  stand¬ 
ard  has  approached  much  more  closely  to  the  percentage  reduction 
in  wholesale  goods  and  basic  materials. 

The  people  are  on  strike  and  properly  so,  against  a  cost  of  living 
and  retail  charges  that  exclude  them  from  enjoying,  to  a  very  marked 
degree,  the  fall  in  wholesale  prices.  The  common  man  was  swept  into 
the  belief  that  he  had  become  wealthy  from  owning  shares  of  stock 
that  were  priced  greatly  beyond  their  earning  capacity.  In  this  mental 
attitude  he  was  ballyhooed  by  strong-armed  salesmanship  and  glitter¬ 
ing  promise  of  credit,  to  buy  numberless  things  which  he  could  only 
pay  for  if  inflated  or  book  values  were  maintained.  This,  the  world 
knows,  of  course,  was  impossible. 

AN  ADDRESS  GIVEN  IN  1932  or  1933 

However  perfect  a  system  for  the  distribution  of  wealth  may  be, 
there  will  always,  in  times  of  stress,  be  an  appreciable  percentage  of 
people  whose  improvidence  has  left  them  in  a  situation  where  they 
must  become  social  charges.  The  administration  to  this  class  of  peo¬ 
ple  of  either  public  or  private  charity  should  be  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  because  charity,  public  or  private,  has  a  disintegrating  effect 
upon  the  morale  of  the  recipient.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  proper  way 
to  meet  this  condition,  which  in  a  lesser  or  greater  degree  is  always 
with  us,  is  to  draft  this  class  of  society  into  a  section  of  the  army, 
bring  them  under  military  control  and  utilize  their  labor,  under 
character-forming  and  military  discipline,  in  a  class  of  work  which 
will  co-ordinate  with  the  strictly  military  defensive  plans  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  such  as  the  development  of  military  roads  which  function  in  time 
of  peace  to  reduce  transport  costs  to  the  public;  the  preparation  of 
airports,  the  building  of  large  irrigation  works,  reforestation,  the  con¬ 
trol  of  rivers  and  floods,  and  generally  a  fore-sighted  and  fore-handed 
policy,  from  which  our  children  and  grandchildren  will  reap  the 
fruits. 
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It  is  useless  to  contend,  even,  that  private  charity  is  not  a  tax  upon 
the  people.  Public  charity  manifestly  is.  Both  forms  destroy  the 
apparent  good  they  do  through  the  destruction  of  the  morale  of  the 
recipient,  and  this  indeed,  in  the  end,  and  if  extensively  practiced,  in¬ 
volves  the  destruction  of  our  national  integrity.  The  rejoinder  to  this 
last  statement  is,  of  course,  cryingly  evident;  it  is,  that  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  these  improvident  people  have  been  made  so  by  development 
of  machinery.  One  could  go  a  step  further  and  say  that  the  machine 
age  is  also  responsible  not  for  so-called  crime  waves  but  for  the  in¬ 
vading  flood  with  which  crime  has  engulfed  us  and  our  social  system. 

There  is  no  sharply  dividing  line  in  fact,  or  even  in  law,  between 
crime  and  good  citizenship.  A  considerable  percentage  of  our  people 
occupy  this  obscure  no-man’s  land.  They  are  a  fairly  wide  belt  shad¬ 
ing  up  to  the  light  and  good  citizens  on  one  side  and  down  to  the 
dark  and  confirmed  criminals  on  the  other.  The  width  of  this  belt 
expands  or  contracts  in  direct  proportion  to  the  ability  of  men  and 
women  to  find  useful  employment.  The  zone  or  area  of  useful  em¬ 
ployment  has  been  tremendously  constricted  by  the  machine  age,  re¬ 
sulting  in  tremendous  expansion  in  the  dark  side  of  the  criminal  belt. 

Society  has  utterly  failed  to  provide  a  place  for  the  people  who 
have  been  pushed  out  of  the  ever-constricting  zone  of  useful  employ¬ 
ment  and  society  is  paying  the  bill  for  this  failure,  as  it  cries  out 
from  the  beast  that  it  has  let  loose  upon  the  world.  This  beast  is 
growing  in  mathematical  proportion,  as  machinery  reduces  the  zone 
in  which  men  and  women  can  usefully  and  profitably  employ  their 
energies.  The  final  answer  and  the  final  release  from  the  beast,  whose 
fangs  are  set  in  the  vitals  of  the  social  body,  lies  not  in  the  electric 
chair  or  multiplication  of  prisons,  but  does  lie,  and  there  only,  in 
affording  an  outlet  to  every  man,  woman  and  child,  to  employ  their 
energies  in  occupations  constructive  to  social  life,  and  not  destructive. 
Hungry  men  graduate  progressively  through  petty  thievery  to  human 
saber-toothed  tigers.  And  for  this  educational  process  our  good  citizens 
must  accept  the  responsibility. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  rage  against  these  evils,  so  let  us  try  to  find 
concrete  useful  ideas  that  will  stop  their  onslaught.  Certainly  the 
Congressional  and  Senatorial  jackasses,  the  extremists,  the  dole  sup¬ 
porters,  the  seekers  for  votes,  will  not  afford  a  solution.  Nevertheless, 
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they  are  useful  because  they  arouse  the  people  and  force  better- 
balanced  and  wiser  minds  to  concentrate  on  the  job.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  machine  has  enabled  us  to  accomplish  our 
labors  with,  let  us  say,  25%  less  men,  50%  would  be  nearer  the  mark, 
there  are  only  two  things  for  us  to  do,  that  we  may  shake  ourselves 
free  from  criminal  control ;  first,  ask  the  laborer  to  work  only  75%  of 
the  time  and  this  without  reducing  a  sound  American  standard  of 
living;  second,  have  him  w^ork  full  time  and  find  a  market  for  the 
25%  excess  goods  beyond  the  borders  of  our  own  country.  Possibly  a 
third  solution  would  be  to  employ  the  surplus  labor  in  enterprises  in 
our  own  country  for  which  there  may  be  no  demand  today,  but 
which  our  children  and  grandchildren  will  enjoy  and  for  which  they 
should  bear  the  cost. 

This  last  proposal,  however,  extinguishes  itself  with  time,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  future  generations  will  have  to  reduce  their 
hours  of  labor  as  the  surplus  labor  of  today  will  have  largely  done 
their  work.  The  soundest  proposal  is  the  second,  that  is,  full  time 
employment  and  a  market  for  the  excess  goods  thus  produced  in 
other  nations.  And  here  is  the  problem.  The  situation  fairly  bristles 
with  problems ! 

Before  treating  these,  may  I  ask  you  to  visualize  conditions  in 
other  parts  of  the  world?  There  is  China,  with  untold  millions  of 
possible  consumers,  India,  Russia,  the  whole  seething  East,  waiting 
and  crying  to  have  their  standard  of  living  improved  by  the  things 
that  we,  even  with  our  immense  machine  capacity  and  our  immense 
reservoir  of  labor,  working  night  and  day,  could  not  supply  in  ade¬ 
quate  quantity. 

There  is  one  single  drawback :  impoverished  purchasing  power  of 
these  countries!  To  a  much  lesser  degree,  the  same  statement  holds  for 
certain  classes  of  goods  for  the  whole  of  Europe.  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  that  given  purchasing  power  to  all  these  countries,  there  would 
be  full  employment  for  all  our  machines  and  labor  for  generations  to 
come,  in  sending  our  goods  to  these  hungry  countries,  hungry  not 
only  for  food  but  for  everything  that  our  machines  can  make.  It  would 
seem,  then,  that  lack  of  purchasing  power,  world  wide,  even  amongst 
ourselves,  which  I  will  treat  later,  is  the  rock  upon  which  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  perilously  near  going  to  wreck.  How  can  we  produce  purchas- 


ing  power  ?  It  is  first  imperative  that  we  remove  from  our  minds  the 
fallacy  that  money,  per  se,  is  wealth.  Until  this  great  error  is 
“scotched”  intelligent  progress  with  the  theme  is  impossible. 

To  agree  that  money  is  not  wealth  will  be  so  revolutionary  to 
your  usual  thoughts,  that  I  am  sure  it  will  be  difficult.  The  things  that 
you  can  buy  with  money  may  be  wealth.  You  will  have  to  admit,  if 
you  have  all  the  things,  and  I  wish  to  emphasize  things,  that  you  re¬ 
quire  to  sustain  your  body,  keep  you  warm,  house  you,  give  you  com¬ 
forts,  and  surround  yourselves  with  culture,  you  have  no  need  for 
money!  Hence  the  extent  to  which  you  can  get  these  things  without 
money,  leaves  money  only  of  value  to  you  for  that  percentage  which 
you  must  buy. 

Let  me  repeat.  If  we  have  all  the  things  above  enumerated 
money  is  obsolete  as  a  requirement.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  merely 
chips,  expensive  gold  chips,  on  a  card  table  that  is  used  as  a  method 
of  reckoning  or  exchange  to  get  things  with.  Now  with  us  and  with 
France  and  several  smaller  nations,  becoming  fewer  in  number  from 
day  to  day,  gold  is  the  basis  of  money,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  money. 
For  all  practical  purposes  France  and  the  United  States  have  accumu¬ 
lated  all  the  gold  in  the  world,  not  the  things,  mind  you,  but  the 
gold  chips. 

I  can  best  explain  to  you  what  the  effect  has  been,  by  telling  you  a 
story  of  my  youth.  I  recall  a  country  school  house,  recess  and  before 
and  even  after  school  was  the  time  to  play  marbles.  A  couple  of  boys 
became  experts.  We  all  gambled  with  our  marbles.  In  the  course  of 
time  two  boys  had  all  the  marbles  (call  them  France  and  America) 
and  the  mothers  had  grown  tired  of  buying  more  marbles  for  the 
rest  of  the  children.  One  day  some  boy  brought  in  a  rubber  ball.  This 
was  before  baseball  and  “town  ball”  became  the  fashion.  The  two 
boys  who  had  all  the  marbles  grew  weary  of  playing  between  them¬ 
selves  and  finally  came  to  the  side  lines  to  watch  the  rest  of  the 
school  play  town  ball.  After  getting  pretty  tired  of  the  watching, 
they  forgot  their  marbles  and  played  town  ball  with  the  rest  of  the 
school. 

The  point  to  this  story  is,  that  the  United  States  and  France  are 
likely  to  become  tired  of  their  gold  and  will  join  the  rest  of  the  world 
playing  town  ball  and  the  reason  they  will  be  tired  is  because  they 
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cannot  have  any  fun  just  playing  between  themselves.  Neither  could 
America  have  any  fun  if  she  had  all  the  gold,  just  playing  with  her¬ 
self.  What  good  would  her  gold  be,  if  the  rest  of  the  world  did  not 
want  it?  Gold  and  marbles  were  all  right,  so  long  as  the  whole 
world  wanted  them,  but  are  not  of  much  use  when  gold  is  demon¬ 
etized  and  the  rest  of  the  boys  do  not  care  to  play  with  the  marbles. 

Now  let  us  try  to  trace  the  effect  of  a  large  part  of  the  world 
going  off  the  gold  basis.  The  whole  movement  has  its  genesis  in  the 
fact  that  all  the  international  gold  purchasing  power  is  in  the  hands 
of  two  nations,  and  these  two  nations  have  built  up  an  unscalable 
tariff  wall,  over  which  the  rest  of  the  world  cannot  climb  with  their 
goods  to  exchange  them  for  our  goods  or  our  gold!  Since  England 
went  off  the  gold  basis  the  curve  of  her  export  trade  is  climbing  up 
a  steep  grade.  Our  own  export  trade  continues  on  the  downward 
slant.  What  has  happened?  Nations  or  individuals  that  have  gold 
credits  in  our  banks  are  buying  sterling  pounds  with  these  gold  credits 
and  using  these  sterling  pounds,  which  they  buy  very  cheaply  meas¬ 
ured  in  their  gold  credits,  to  buy  the  products  of  English  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  that  is  why  English  exports  are  on  the  up  grade  and  ours 
are  on  the  down  grade. 

Our  wild  and  woolly  Congressmen  and  Senators  have  tacked  on 
to  their  approval  of  Hoover’s  Moratorium  the  slogan  “Not  one  cent 
reduction  in  European  debts.”  Our  tariff  wall  bristles  with  the  legend 
“We  will  receive  no  goods  from  the  factories  of  the  world  that  our 
own  factories  can  supply.”  It  is  kindergarten  arithmetic,  that  as  we 
have  all  the  gold,  reparations,  except  from  France,  cannot  be  paid  in 
gold  and  as  the  factories  of  Europe  cannot  jump  the  tariff  wall, 
Europe,  with  the  exception  of  France,  cannot  pay  their  debts.  If  there 
is  one  certain  thing  that  may  be  forecast  in  the  future,  it  is  that  the 
House  and  Senate  will  have  to  retreat  from  their  slogan  of  “Not  one 
cent  reduction  of  Reparations  debts,”  Senator  La  Guardia,  I  think  it 
was,  shouted  to  these  “fly-paper”  statesmen,  “I  then  ask  if  you  are 
prepared  to  send  the  Army  and  Navy  to  collect  the  debts?” 

Let  us  get  back  to  the  problem  of  purchasing  power  and  conceive 
purchasing  power  in  terms  of  goods  which  afford  us  a  sound  standard 
of  living.  At  this  point,  I  am  going  to  burden  you  with  another 
story.  I  do  so  to  show  that  things  are  not  always  what  they  seem. 


Off  the  northern  coast  of  Scotland  there  are  several  small  islands. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  are  poor,  backward,  have  never  seen 
an  automobile,  or  bobbed  hair,  lip  stick  or  a  vanity  case.  It  happened 
that  a  fishing  boat  containing  a  man  and  wife  from  one  of  these 
islands  was  driven  on  to  the  shore  of  the  mainland.  They  built  them¬ 
selves  a  hovel  of  stone  thatched  with  turf  and  proceeded  to  live 
on  fish  and  crabs  in  their  new  environment. 

There  was  a  village  a  few  miles  away  and  to  this  the  old  man  re¬ 
paired  occasionally  for  a  nip  of  Scotch,  with  which  he  had  been 
familiar,  even  in  his  little  island.  One  evening  he  had  several  nips  and 
on  his  way  home  picked  up  a  little  mirror,  dropped  from  some  lady’s 
vanity  case.  He  held  the  mirror  before  him,  was  struck  with  surprise 
and  remarked.  “Aye,  a  picture  of  my  father.”  He  proceeded  home, 
where  he  arrived  later  than  usual  and  was  met  with  a  gruff  query 
from  his  wife,  “Why  are  you  so  late,  Jock?”  Before  he  could  answer 
she  espied  the  glass  in  his  hand  and  said,  “What  have  you  got  there?” 
He  replied,  “Maggie,  it’s  most  wonderful,  I  have  found  a  picture  of 
my  father.”  Maggie,  doubting,  jerked  it  from  his  hand  and  looked  at 
it  herself,  turned  and  gave  him  a  clout  on  the  head,  looked  at  it  again 
and  said,  tearfully,  “Well,  anyway,  Jock  she  is  an  ugly  old  hussy.” 
Now  that  is  just  what  we  think  about  depression,  we  see  ourselves 
and  cry,  “She  is  an  ugly  old  hussy.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  see  it,  she 
is  a  beautiful  young  damsel,  come,  laden  with  good  things  for  our¬ 
selves  and  the  world,  her  pockets  and  handbag  bulging  with  purchas¬ 
ing  power. 

Is  she  what  she  seems  ?  I  will  use  round  figures  and  not  accurate 
figures,  so  you  may  check  them  mentally  as  we  proceed.  You  may 
look  up  the  accurate  figures  and  the  general  conclusions  will  be  in¬ 
escapable,  just  the  same.  In  1928  let  us  accept  the  average  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  of  the  entire  population  at  $1,200  per  year.  Let  us  say  today  that 
the  actual  average  cost  of  living,  having  consideration  for  the  whole¬ 
sale  cost  of  basic  materials,  is  $600  per  annum.  If  we  multiply  our 
population,  say  one  hundred  and  twenty  million  by  six  hundred  dol¬ 
lars,  we  have  a  total  saving  in  the  actual  average  cost  of  living  of  over 
seventy  billion  dollars.  Now,  if  we  can  hold  our  cost  of  living  at  this 
basis  and  have  saved  over  seventy  billion  dollars,  why  are  we  not  en¬ 
titled  to  capitalize  this  seventy  billion  dollars  and  say  that  the  beauti- 
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ful  little  maiden,  “Depression,”  has  brought  us  a  present  of  one 
thousand  five  hundred  billion  dollars  ? 

Of  course,  the  answer  is  she  has  not,  because  we  are  compelled  to 
deduct  the  depreciated  book  values,  losses  in  stocks,  bonds  and  real 
estate,  the  cost  to  society  to  maintain  the  unemployed  and  numerous 
other  items,  which  must  enter  the  calculation  and  in  the  end,  if  prop¬ 
erly  done,  we  should  find  that  the  maiden  “Depression”  has  only 
brought  bac\  to  us  the  exact  losses,  which  the  total  losses  aggregated 
since  1928.  The  net  result  is  a  change  of  unity,  plus  the  great  thing 
we  have  been  seeking,  an  increased  purchasing  power  of  our  goods 
and  things  by  other  nations.  How  does  this  come  about?  Your  house 
cost  you  $20,000,  you  can  sell  it  for  $10,000.  Have  you  lost  $10,000? 
The  answer  is  certainly,  “No.”  You  have  not  lost  a  cent.  You  can 
sell  your  house  for  the  $10,000  and  buy  just  as  many  things  with  it  as 
you  could  have  bought  with  the  $20,000  your  house  would  have  sold 
for  in  1928.  You  are  on  salaries  or  wages  and  these  have  been  cut  one 
half,  but  you  can  buy  just  as  much  with  this  one  half  of  the  comforts 
of  life,  as  you  could  with  just  twice  as  much  in  1928.  Your  store  will 
earn  just  half  the  profits  as  shown  by  figures,  but  these  profits  will 
buy  you  just  as  many  things  and  comforts  as  twice  the  profit  would 
in  1928  and  so  on  down  the  line  until  we  come  to  the  snake  in  the 
grass.  You  borrowed  from  your  banker  in  1928,  $10,000  on  your 
house.  Your  earnings  and  the  value  of  your  house  is  only  worth  half 
as  much  as  it  was  in  1928.  What  about  the  lender  of  the  money  ?  He 
says,  “You  pay  me  that  $10,000.”  And  if  asked,  he  will  acknowledge 
that  he  can  buy  twice  the  things  and  comforts  with  that  $10,000  as 
he  could  in  1928.  So  the  lender  has  made  just  one  hundred  per  cent. 
So,  the  little  maiden  Depression,  after  all,  had  something  that  stings 
wrapped  up  in  her  present  for  you.  But  don’t  think  for  a  moment 
that  the  banker  is  not  getting  and  won’t  get  “his.”  And  here  is  the 
place  for  another  story. 

A  soap  manufacturer  went  to  a  banker  to  have  his  note  renewed, 
hat  in  hand  and  all  brushed  up  for  the  occasion.  The  banker  did  not 
meet  him  with  a  1928  smile  and  glad  hand,  but  started  a  string  of 
questions  to  which  he  demanded  perfectly  truthful  answers,  closing 
with  the  admission  from  the  soap  manufacturer  that  he  was  not  sure 
that  he  could  pay  in  six  months  and  a  refusal,  on  the  part  of  the 
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banker,  to  extend  the  loan.  The  soap  man  thought  he  was  entitled  to 
some  truthful  answers.  The  banker  agreed  to  give  them.  “You  have 
a  nice  home,  haven’t  you,  Mr.  Banker?”  Ans.  “Yes,  what  of  it?” 
“Have  you  a  nice  automobile?”  Ans.  “Yes,  what  of  it?”  “Have  you 
ever  been  in  the  soap  business,  Mr.  Banker?”  Ans.  “No,  of  course 
not.”  “Well,  Mr.  Banker,  you  have  not  told  me  the  absolute  truth.” 
“Why  not?”  said  the  Banker.  The  soap  man  replied,  “Because  you 
are  in  the  soap  business  right  now!” 

And  that  is  where  the  bankers  of  the  country  get  “theirs.”  They 
are  in  the  soap  business  right  now  and  they  do  not  know  it.  The  in¬ 
creased  purchasing  power  of  a  reduced  amount  of  money  is  merely 
a  change  of  unity.  The  transition  period  from  the  1928  unit  basis  to, 
let  us  say  the  1932  or  1933  unit  basis,  carries  with  it  the  grinding  out 
of  life  and  hope.  The  duration  of  this  suffering  is  long,  because  the 
forcing  of  the  lenders  of  money  into  the  soap  business  requires  much 
time. 

It  behooves  our  statesmen  to  find  machinery  through  which  the 
face  of  the  loan  will  fall  with  the  fall  in  the  price  of  basic  materials 
and  where  the  face  of  a  loan  will  rise  with  the  rise  of  basic  materials. 
That  this  machinery  can  and  will  be  devised  is  essential  before  a  cure 
will  be  found  for  the  terrible  suffering  that  comes  in  the  process  of 
altering  unit  values.  Until  this  comes,  it  behooves  every  citizen  who 
has  his  own  good  and  that  of  his  neighbor  at  heart  to  have  two  gates 
to  his  pocket  book  and  two  only;  one  through  which  he  can  draw 
payment  for  the  necessities  of  life,  and  another,  large  and  much  used, 
with  hinges  well  oiled,  through  which  he  can  draw  relief  for  the 
chap  who  has  been  caught  in  the  gears  of  imperfect  social  machinery 
and  finds  himself  without  a  job. 

I  want  to  close  this  talk  with  just  one  more  story.  A  man  from  the 
city  was  paying  a  visit  out  in  the  great  open  spaces  of  the  West, 
where  mountains,  in  the  clear  air,  looked  like  little  hills.  He  arose 
the  morning  after  his  arrival  and  remarked  to  his  host,  the  owner  of 
the  ranch,  on  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  hills  and  suggested  that 
they  walk  over  to  have  a  look  at  them  before  breakfast.  His  host, 
seeing  a  joke,  said,  “Sure,  let’s  go.”  Off  they  started!  Time  ran  on  till 
noon,  the  hills  were  no  nearer.  Finally  the  city  man  realized  this  and 
suggested  it  was  too  far,  that  they  give  it  up.  They  started  home  by  a 
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different  route  and  came  to  an  irrigation  ditch.  The  city  man  sat 
down  and  began  to  undress.  His  friend  asked  him  what  he  was  doing 
and  the  city  man  said,  “I  am  pulling  off  my  clothes,  so  I  can  swim  this 
river.”  “But  that  is  only  an  irrigation  ditch,  you  can  jump  it,”  “Oh, 
you  can’t  fool  me,”  replied  the  city  man.  “That  is  what  I  thought 
about  those  hills.” 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  point  to  this  story  is  that  we  have  come  a 
long  way  on  our  route  to  the  hills  or  toward  the  high  prices  that  we 
used  to  know  and  are  no  nearer  to  them.  Let  us  walk  back  to  that 
comfortable  house  that  is  full  of  happiness  and  cheer  and  when  we 
come  to  an  irrigation  ditch  barring  the  progress  of  our  return  to 
happiness,  let  not  our  distorted  view  lead  us  to  think  it  is  a  mighty 
river,  which  we  must  swim. 

I  want  to  close  with  just  this  suggestion  that  may  none  of  you 
make  the  mistake  of  selling  America  short  because  old  nurse  Depres¬ 
sion  is  putting  the  nation  through  a  much  needed  treatment  and  the 
patient  is  due  for  a  retarded  convalescence — to  perfect  health. 

IS  NOT  THIS  TRUE? 

October,  1932 

All  lines  of  endeavor  that  make  for  human  happiness  have,  with 
one  noteworthy  exception,  progressed  by  leaps  and  bounds  since  man 
made  steam  his  slave.  Progress  has  been  on  an  upward  curve.  Its 
story  is  written  on  the  heights  from  which  science  now  speaks  to  us. 
Nature’s  laws  are  harnessed  to  expand  the  attainments  of  the  human 
race.  Each  day  sees  the  old  and  obsolete  yielding  to  new  and  better 
methods.  The  noteworthy  exception  lies  in  our  failure  to  improve  the 
greatest  science  of  all,  human  relations,  our  Government.  This  science 
at  long  last  is  the  foundation  of  all  progress.  On  this  it  builds  securely 
or  rushes  forward  to  catastrophe. 

Attainments  in  human  endeavor  are  rising  too  high,  extending  too 
broadly,  weighing  too  heavily,  on  the  social  structure. 

In  our  own  country  our  Government  was  constructed  by  our  fore¬ 
fathers  without  knowledge  of  the  magnitude  of  the  building  that  was 
to  be  erected  upon  it. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  human  energy  that  has  built  this 
wondrous  land  must  look  downward,  inspect,  underpin,  broaden 
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and  consolidate  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests.  I  refer  to  the  social 
structure,  the  laws  under  which  we  live,  the  rules  of  the  game.  It  is 
no  less  imperative  that  these  should  be  natural  laws  than  that  an 
engineer  should  recognize  the  laws  of  gravitation.  No  structure  is 
stronger  than  its  foundation.  No  nation  can  overbuild  on  the  social 
laws  which  govern  it.  Our  country  is  straining  its  foundations.  Men’s 
minds  require  to  be  redirected  from  building  upward  to  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  foundation  which  will  sustain  the  good  they  have  erected, 
or  the  edifice  will  topple. 

It  has  become  abundantly  evident  that  those  who  are  selected  as 
keepers  and  caretakers  of  the  foundation  of  our  great  structure,  men 
so  placed  by  the  universal  suffrage  of  the  people,  are  not  always  the 
highest  minds,  the  most  dependable  characters  and  intellect  that  our 
country  affords.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  were  they  such. 

That  the  best  should  be  drafted  is  imperative,  if  our  civilization  is 
to  continue  on  an  upward  curve.  This  must  be  clear  to  all  who  think. 

Are  the  best  men  those  who  lift  themselves  to  power  through  com¬ 
promise  with  political  gangs  ? 

Are  they  men  who  dress  platitudes  in  oratorical  finery  ? 

Are  they  men  who  scruple  not  to  strangle  truth  that  they  may 
reach  power? 

Are  they  men  who  play  upon  emotions  of  the  ignorant  for  votes  ? 

Are  they  men  who  hypnotize  themselves  through  reiterated 
declarations  that  they  are  honest,  sound  in  thought  and  good  for 
“forgotten  men”  ? 

So  long  as  such  men  can  draw  majorities  by  cheating  untutored 
minds,  so  long  is  there  danger  to  our  Government. 

Shall  it  be  said,  though  we  register  the  temperature  of  stars  that 
no  longer  exist,  count  the  atom,  record  the  cosmic  ray,  read  the  com¬ 
position  of  worlds  that  were,  resolve  matter  into  electric  force,  sound 
the  stratosphere,  span  the  oceans  with  man-made  wings,  send  our 
voice  around  the  globe  and  greet  it  as  our  own,  that  all  is  built  on 
sand  ?  That  we  are  unable  to  solve  the  problem  of  man’s  behavior  to 
his  fellows  ? 

The  answer  should  be  “No”!  Yet,  civilizations  have  risen  and 
passed  on  leaving  but  a  few  fragments  to  tell  us  they  had  been. 

It  is  a  popular  belief  that  the  Constitution  of  our  country  is  the 
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best  that  man  has  devised  for  man.  Yet  we  are  today  preparing  to 
delete  the  18th  Amendment.  This,  only  after  long  years  of  cancerous 
growth  proliferating  infection  to  large  masses  of  our  citizens,  after 
it  has  weakened  the  morals  of  a  generation  of  our  children,  glutted 
our  penitentiaries,  fostered  contempt  for  our  laws,  established  racket¬ 
eering  as  an  organized  business,  brought  the  Constitution  itself,  and 
with  it  all  law,  into  disrepute. 

Were  the  checks  and  balances  of  our  Governmental  system  com¬ 
plete  and  positive  in  action,  were  our  laws  kept  apace  with  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  country,  could  these  things  have  happened  ? 

The  mere  repeal  of  the  18th  Amendment,  imperative  as  it  is,  will 
weaken  respect  for  the  Constitution  itself,  will  leave  us  convinced 
that  man-made  laws  can  never  be  fundamental  and  final,  that  our 
laws,  like  our  Government,  must  change,  be  weeded,  grafted,  re¬ 
planted  and  pruned,  as  science  points  the  way  and  as  advancing  civili¬ 
zation  demands  they  be. 

This  brings  us  to,  “Yes,  but  how'’  ? 

The  answer  is  by  finding  a  method  which  will  draft  the  country’s 
highest  intelligence  and  uncompromising  integrity  into  posts  of  high 
responsibility.  Certainly  not  by  lifting  our  lawmakers  from  the  ranks 
of  those  who  compromise  with  political  bosses.  Certainly  not  from 
those  who  trim  their  pledges  to  plead  for  votes  from  the  emotional 
and  ignorant.  Certainly  not  from  those  who  steer  a  devious  course  to 
obtain  applause  and  votes.  Certainly  not  from  those  who  perjure  their 
souls  for  votes  by  uttering  half  truths,  the  most  contemptible  form  of 
lying.  Certainly  not  from  those  who  leave  unsaid  the  things  that  com¬ 
mon  honesty  marks  the  way  for  saying.  Certainly  not  from  those  who 
distort  a  fact,  more  horrid  than  a  lie.  Certainly  not  from  those  who 
imply  a  promise  they  are  afraid  to  make.  Certainly  not  from  those 
who  would  suppress  a  fact  that  the  truth  be  hidden.  The  field  narrows 
as  the  tests  are  set  from  which  to  lift  our  law-makers. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  term  statesman  and  poli¬ 
tician.  A  statesman  may  degenerate  into  a  politician  but  a  politician 
rarely  graduates  into  a  statesman.  The  Supreme  Court  of  our  Coun¬ 
try  enjoys  the  deep  respect  of  all  our  citizens.  This  can  rarely  be 
said  of  the  law-making  branch  of  our  Government  and  not  always  of 
our  Executives.  The  members  of  this  great  body,  the  Supreme  Court, 


have  been  drawn  from  the  best  that  America  affords.  As  a  body  they 
distinguish  the  country.  Had  we  so  fine  a  body  to  make  the  laws,  as 
we  have  to  interpret  them,  the  difficulty  of  interpretation  would  be 
greatly  reduced  and  the  results  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
the  nation. 

Does  anyone  know  of  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  who  has 
ever  been  a  politician  ?  Statesman,  yes,  but  certainly  never  a  politician. 
They  simply  could  not  belong. 

We  have  all  heard  the  campaign  speeches  of  the  respective  parties. 
Which  of  the  two  leaders  would  you  pick  as  suitable  material  for 
the  Supreme  Court,  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  character,  sound 
thinking  and  deep  desire  to  serve  worthily  his  countrymen  ? 

Let  us  suppose  there  existed  a  body  of  men  appointed  for  life, 
drawn  from  the  best  men  of  our  country,  as  are  the  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  whose  sole  duty  consisted  in  nominating  men  for 
high  office,  whom  do  you  think  they  would  select,  statesmen  or 
politicians  ?  President  Hoover  or  Governor  Roosevelt  P 

Whom  would  you  select  in  impending  danger  of  utter  destruction 
to  yourself  and  family,  President  Hoover  or  Governor  Roosevelt? 

Every  man  and  woman  in  this  country  is  in  that  danger  at  this 

very  moment.  The  decision  is  up  to  you ! 

Will  you  allow  an  untried  navigator,  on  whom  your  life  depends, 
to  take  the  helm  from  the  tested  pilot  who  is  steering  you  safely 
through  the  dangerous  reefs  ? 

It  is  unthinkable  that  any  American,  who  deeply  studied  his  pres¬ 
ent  position,  who  reacts  from  reason  and  not  from  ignorance,  should 
withhold  his  vote  from  Hoover. 

Far  safer  it  is  to  ride  the  boisterous  seas  with  Hoover  than  to  pile 
up  on  the  reefs  with  an  untried  pilot  whose  lack  of  qualifications 
obtrude  from  every  line  he  has  uttered  in  his  campaign.  I  would 
rather  ride  out  the  storm  with  Hoover  than  “pipe  down”  to  an  opium 
dream  with  Roosevelt.* 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

*  Referring  to  the  Supreme  Court  this  paper  preceded  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  having  been 
elected  and  so  the  Supreme  Court  had  not  yet  been  packed  by  him. 
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January  5,  1932 

My  Dear  Lord  Fairfax: 

I  was  very  glad  to  get  your  letter  of  December  17th,  and  also  to 
receive  your  “Greetings.” 

I  have  been  travelling  ever  since  I  left  London  in  1928.  Africa, 
India,  Malay  States,  China,  Japan  and  Alaska.  Had  excellent  hunt¬ 
ing  in  Africa  and  India,  enjoyed  the  Indian  shooting  more  than  that 
of  Africa.  Mrs.  de  Ganahl  got  her  tiger  and  I  got  two  in  addition  to 
a  long  list  of  trophies. 

The  oil  business  is  indeed  in  a  very  unsettled  condition,  suffering 
not  only  from  general  depression,  but  in  addition  a  malady  peculiar 
to  itself.  Science  has  devised  a  means  of  ferreting  out  oil  pools  which 
materially  reduces  the  chance  of  drilling  dry  holes.  She  has  also  de¬ 
veloped  machinery  which  can  drill  down  to  ten  thousand  feet.  Ten 
years  ago  three  thousand  feet  was  a  deep  well.  This  deeper  drilling 
has  multiplied  the  available  oil  horizon  by  at  least  three.  Further¬ 
more  they  are  discovering  in  many  fields  that  the  richer  horizons  lay 
underneath  the  ones  that  had  been  considered  bonanza  pools,  while 
geology,  helped  by  a  number  of  scientific  instruments,  ferrets  out 
other  pools,  which  were  never  expected  to  exist,  at  depths  ranging 
far  below  the  deep  wells  of  a  decade  ago.  The  result  of  all  this  is 
that  the  fear  which  existed  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  that  the 
century  would  see  the  end  of  the  oil  age,  is  not  now  felt  and  there 
may  be  as  much  oil  hidden  in  the  earth  as  there  is  coal.  This  I  very 
much  doubt,  unless  the  theory,  held  by  a  very  few,  that  plant  as  well 
as  animal  life  may  give  rise  to  oil  is  correct.  In  any  event,  the  result 
today  is  that  there  is  a  very  large  excess  of  oil  under  valve  in  the  oil 
fields  of  the  world. 

If  drilling  and  production  were  not  controlled,  a  flood  of  oil 
would  wreck  the  industry.  In  Oklahoma  and  Texas  oil  production 
was  actually  limited  by  the  Governor’s  edict,  enforced  by  martial 
law,  that  is,  armed  rangers  padlocked  the  valves  to  the  oil  wells  and 
allocated,  fairly  enough  I  have  no  doubt,  the  oil  that  was  allowed  to 
be  drawn  from  the  wells.  This  has  materially  helped  the  situation, 
coupled  with  the  more  or  less  successful  practice  by  the  larger  com¬ 
panies  of  curtailing  production. 

England’s  abandonment  of  the  gold  basis  has  been  the  best  thing 
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she  ever  did  and  this,  coupled  with  her  tariff  policy,  in  my  view  is 
destined  to  put  her  well  on  the  road  to  prosperity.  This  is  evidenced 
even  now  in  her  weekly  reduction  of  her  unemployment  and  the 
steep  climb  of  her  export  curve.  You  may  recall  how  earnestly  I 
urged  these  very  measures  some  years  ago. 

Of  course,  going  off  the  gold  basis  is  likely  to  operate  most  fav¬ 
orably  to  the  Anglo-Persian,  for  supply  cost  and  transport  cost  are 
all  in  founds.  The  other  oil  companies  of  the  world  will  certainly 
suffer  in  the  English  market  due  to  this  situation.  It  is  generally  felt 
in  this  country  that  the  Shell  interests  suffered  severely  as  they  had 
inaugurated  a  wide  flung  expansion  policy  in  this  country  which 
received  the  depression  slump  squarely  in  the  face.  The  Shell’s 
British  interests  are  not  favorably  affected  by  the  cheap  pound,  as 
her  sources  of  supply  are  largely  from  gold  countries,  while  she  will 
receive  pounds  for  what  she  sells  in  England. 

It  is  my  own  view  that  America  and  France  in  the  end  will  have 
to  get  off  the  gold  basis  or  confine  their  trade  to  each  other.  America 
and  France  have  all  the  gold,  so  why  should  other  nations  suffer 
through  this  monopoly?  They  will  gradually  adopt  the  deflation 
policy,  selling  their  gold  credit  in  America  for  pounds  with  which  to 
buy  British  goods  made  on  the  pound  basis  with  pound  labor.  These 
goods  will  cost  them  one  third  less  than  goods  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  or  France.  The  States  will  find  that  its  unique  advan¬ 
tage,  enjoyed  for  so  many  years,  of  building  up  behind  high  tariff 
walls,  is  a  matter  of  the  past.  Goods  of  other  nations  cannot  come  to 
us  over  this  wall.  There  is  no  other  loose  gold  floating  around  wth 
which  to  pay  for  our  goods.  It  follows  surely  that  we  must  both  drop 
our  tariff  walls  and  get  off  the  gold  basis,  if  we  are  to  trade  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  England. 

There  is  a  third  very  important  thing  that  our  Congressmen  must 
retract,  and  that  is  the  slogan  that  they  have  tacked  on  the  recent 
moratorium,  to  the  effect  that  they  would  not  counsel  a  penny  re¬ 
duction  in  debts.  A  wise  Statesman  threw  the  statement  at  them, 
“Then  I  presume  you  will  send  the  American  Army  and  Navy  to 
Europe  to  collect  the  debts!”  which  of  course  is  another  way  of  say¬ 
ing  that  you  cannot  collect  them.  Had  we  had  statesmen  big  enough 
to  see  ten  years  ago  that  reparation  and  debts  would  bring  the  world 
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to  its  present  status,  and  wipe  the  slate  clean,  the  present  depression 
would  never  have  written  itself  in  the  world’s  history.  I  regard  my 
country,  and  I  say  it  with  deep  regret,  as  having  been  the  stubborn 
cause  of  allowing  the  situation  to  reach  this  pass.  Had  we  wiped  out 
our  claims  years  ago  and  the  allies  done  the  same,  they  would  have 
made  more  money  and  the  economic  machine  would  have  forged 
ahead  unchecked.  The  loss  incidental  to  wiping  out  the  debts  would 
have  been  trifling  compared  to  the  loss  the  “die  hards”  of  all  nations 
have  brought  upon  us.  France,  of  course,  is  the  other  party  to  this 
great  international  crime. 

Our  leaders  of  industry  are  realizing  this  today  but  it  is  too  late. 
We  will  not  only  fail  to  collect  the  billions  of  dollars  we  claim  as 
war  debts  but  will  probably  lose  a  large  percentage  of  the  ten  billion 
dollars  we  have  spread  over  the  world  in  foreign  loans.  And  this  at 
a  time  when  we  are  compelled  to  tax  to  an  increase  of  two  and  one 
half  billion  dollars,  in  order  to  meet  our  1932  and  1933  budget.  One 
is  left  with  the  feeling  of  utter  disgust  that  the  country  should  be  in 
control  of  a  group  of  Congressmen  and  Senators  so  utterly  mediocre 
that  they  are  unable  to  sense  the  truth. 

I  had  planned  a  return  to  India  or  Alaska  this  summer,  but  my 
feeling  is  now  that  the  situation  is  fraught  with  such  extreme  danger 
that  anything  may  happen  and  I  dare  not  leave  this  country.  I  had 
hoped  to  reach  India  via  London  and  renew  my  friendship  there.  It 
is  not  likely  now  that  I  shall  make  the  trip.  Should  you  come  over 
to  this  side,  Mrs.  de  Ganahl  and  I  would  be  delighted  to  have  you 
visit  us  at  White  Plains,  of  course  with  Lady  Fairfax,  should  she  be 
with  you. 

We  join  in  every  good  wish  to  you  both. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

Green  Gables 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  5,  1932 

My  Dear  Mr.  V.: 

Mrs.  de  Ganahl  and  I  were  delighted  to  have  your  letter  of  No¬ 
vember  25th.  It  brought  to  mind  the  very  delightful  hunt  we 


had  together  in  Kegesi.  We  shall  never  forget  the  hunt  for 
sitatunga. 

We  too  have  been  travelling  ever  since  we  saw  you.  Six  months 
in  Africa  were  followed  by  four  or  five  months  in  India,  where  we 
had  excellent  tiger  shooting,  Mrs.  de  Ganahl  getting  her  tiger  and  I, 
two,  with  a  splendid  string  of  Indian  trophies  to  add  to  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  we  had  in  Africa.  All  these  have  been 
mounted  and  now  decorate  the  houses  of  our  children  and  our  own 
at  this  address. 

I  know  how  delighted  you  were  to  have  a  visit  with  your  wife 
and  son.  Our  renewal  of  home  touch  was  with  a  great  bevy  of  grand¬ 
children  some  of  whom  we  had  not  seen. 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  with  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Standard  of  New  Jersey,  the  officials  of  which  Company  I  know.  I 
imagine  that  South  Sumatra  gives  you  an  opportunity  for  plenty  of 
good  hunting.  After  leaving  India  we  journeyed  to  the  Malay  States 
and  had  intended  going  to  Sumatra  but  received,  when  in  Singapore, 
word  from  a  friend  who  had  just  returned  from  a  Sumatran  hunt 
that  he  found  it  poor,  so  we  did  not  go  to  Sumatra  and  Java,  but 
instead  hunted  in  the  Malay  States  without  much  success.  Let  us 
know,  when  you  write,  what  the  truth  is  about  Sumatra  for  hunting. 
We  did  not  go  to  Tanganyika  but  hunted  a  good  deal  in  Uganda, 
where  we  accumulated  most  of  our  trophies. 

As  soon  as  the  financial  situation  settles  in  America,  we  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  on  another  trip  and  it  is  quite  possible  we  might  go  to 
Sumatra  and  Java,  as  well  as  to  Borneo.  I  think  it  will  be  some  time 
off  as  I  feel  it  will  be  many  months  before  conditions  materially 
change,  and  in  the  meantime  I  feel  it  advisable  to  remain  in  America, 
where  I  can  watch  my  interests. 

We  spent  last  summer  yachting  on  the  coast  of  Alaska  and 
British  Columbia  and  had  a  most  glorious  time.  The  grizzly  bear 
hunting  there  is  very  much  more  difficult  than  any  I  have  encoun¬ 
tered  on  any  previous  shooting  trip.  It  is  mountain  climbing,  or 
through  the  very  worst  possible  jungle  that  you  can  imagine  and 
Alaskan  game  seems  to  pick  out  the  most  inaccessible  places. 

I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  you  like  your  new  company  and 
hope  that  you  will  write  to  me  from  time  to  time.  Mrs.  de  Ganahl 
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joins  me  in  every  good  wish  to  you.  Mrs.  de  Ganahl  asks  that  I  say 
to  you  that  we  will  be  delighted  to  have  you  visit  us  in  White  Plains 
should  you  ever  find  yourself  in  New  York. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 


My  Dear  Mr.  Albery; 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  receive  your  letter  followed  so  closely 
by  your  beautiful  card.  I  am  glad  Mrs.  Albery  liked  your  lighter.  I 
am  asking  the  Bettini  people  to  send  another  and  Mrs.  Albery,  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree,  should  have  the  one  she  prefers. 

I  have  recently  written  a  letter  to  Lord  Fairfax  which  I  think 
conveys  my  ideas  on  the  steps  your  country  has  taken  as  it  does  also 
on  the  international  debt  question.  I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  this 
letter,  not  for  general  use,  of  course,  but  I  am  sure  that  Lord  Fairfax 
would  not  object  to  my  sending  it  to  you  or  to  your  referring  to  the 
subject  matter  in  discussion  with  your  friends. 

Normally  I  am  anything  but  a  pessimist  but  today  I  vision  the 
civilization  of  the  world  as  a  huge  whirlpool  gradually  being  drawn 
to  a  central  vortex  which  may  suck  it  into  oblivion.  Of  course  this 
conception  is  an  exaggeration,  nevertheless  the  idea  conveys  the  im¬ 
pressions  that  crowd  themselves  through  my  thoughts. 

A  tabulation  has  recently  been  made  of  the  actual  total  of  “prom¬ 
ises  to  pay”  that  are  today  in  default.  This  total  is  thirty  billion  dol¬ 
lars.  It  is  true  that  seventy-five  per  cent  of  these  are  in  Russian  re¬ 
pudiations.  These  repudiations  of  Russia  are,  nevertheless,  the  accu¬ 
mulations  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  over  long  periods 
of  time.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  Russia,  freeing  herself  from 
her  obligations  by  cutting  adrift  from  civilization,  failed  to  take  an 
immensely  strong  position.  She  ignores  the  machinery  that  civiliza¬ 
tion,  after  many  hundreds  of  years,  has  set  up  to  regulate  civilized 
behavior.  This  condition  is  not  chargeable  to  the  Russian  people  but 
to  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  population  who  have  a  throttle 
hold  on  the  whole  of  Russia.  Not  only  have  these  people  repudiated 
their  nation’s  obligations,  patent  laws,  rejected  rules  of  conduct  as 
between  nations  but  private  obligations  have  fallen  into  the  same 
category.  This  numerically  insignificant  group  of  people  has,  through 
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terrorism,  the  army,  its  espionage  service,  and  control  of  funds, 
placed  the  yoke  of  slavery  on  their  own  people,  whose  industry, 
except  for  the  most  meager  necessities  of  living,  is  exchanged  for 
values  that  flow  into  coffers  of  the  State.  In  justice  to  them  it  must  be 
said  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  funds  thus  acquired  are  squand¬ 
ered  in  riotous  living  in  this  group. 

The  inference  is  that  the  present  generation,  and  probably  others 
to  follow,  must  be  sacrificed  to  establish  an  all-powerful  oligarchy 
which  in  time  will  prove  beneficial  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Whether 
this  phase  will  ever  reach  an  expression  compensating  future  Rus¬ 
sians  is  purely  conjectural.  It  is  not  conjectural,  however,  that  the 
accumulated  power  of  these  people  is  proving  unbeneficent  to  the 
rest  of  mankind. 

Whether  our  own  civilization  is  developing  into  something  better 
or  has  reached  its  climax  may  also  be  debatable.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it 
has  been  many  hundreds  of  years  in  evolving  through  error  and 
trial,  and  furthermore  is  the  civilization  which  all  but  a  very  small 
group  of  humanity  believe  to  be  the  one  from  which  something 
better  may  evolve.  This  civilization  is  being  attacked  by  an  extremely 
small  group  of  men  whom  we  have  allowed  to  force  the  repudiation 
of  some  twenty  billion  of  promises  to  pay,  as  well  as  every  obliga¬ 
tion  to  which  their  nation  had  been  committed  before  their  advent. 
Not  only  this  but  they  have  repudiated  the  very  foundation  on  which 
they  came  into  power.  They  have  armed  themselves  with  the  most 
powerful  machine  for  acquiring  of  wealth  that  the  mind  of  man 
could  devise  and  his  audacity  execute,  that  is  the  enslavement  of  the 
whole  Russian  people.  This  power,  with  repudiation  of  any  obliga¬ 
tion  to  the  world  at  large,  is  now  being  hurled  at  mankind  and  the 
effects  indeed  are  sinister  and  reach  to  the  utmost  ends  of  the  earth. 

Probably  after  cotton,  and  I  am  not  sure  they  are  very  far  apart, 
production  of  wheat  employs  the  greatest  number  of  people.  The 
plains  of  Canada,  Argentine  and  America  and  many  other  parts  of 
the  world  are  partially  sterilized  today  because  the  farmers  who  pro¬ 
duce  this  wheat  are  not  slaves,  working  as  does  the  Russian  producer 
for  his  Communistic  government,  but  are  citizens  who  recognize 
the  obligations  of  their  government,  with  no  desire  or  intention  of 
repudiation.  They  also  recognize  the  obligations  that  common 
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carriers  have  created,  which  obligation  has  its  incidence  upon  them 
in  their  cost  of  living,  their  machinery,  and  their  transportation  to 
market.  The  sterilization  of  this  vast  army  of  people  inhibits  them 
from  buying  necessary  things  for  their  families,  making  payments 
on  the  mortgages  on  their  homes,  and  purchasing  of  new  and  re¬ 
quired  machinery  and  the  ordinary  requisites  of  life  that  go  with  a 
sound  standard  of  living. 

Briefly  the  purchasing  power  of  these  people  has  dried  up  and 
with  it  the  purchasing  power  of  thousands  upon  thousands  who 
manufactured  the  requirements  of  these  farmers.  And  as  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  each  depending  class  changes  from  a  river  to  a  drop,  so 
the  machines  of  commerce  slow  down  until  panic  comes  to  freeze  up 
credit  and  we  find  ourselves  in  an  international  collapse,  with  full 
granaries  and  warehouses  and  20%  of  the  world’s  stomach  empty. 
Could  anything  be  more  absurd  ? 

I  am  not  saying  for  a  moment  that  the  failure  of  the  world  to 
“scotch'’  the  Russian  viper  is  the  greatest  reason  for  the  condition  we 
find.  There  are  other,  more  potent  reasons  that  fill  the  columns  of 
our  press,  I  have  merely  endeavored  to  show  that  the  Russian  menace 
is  one  of  the  important  causes  of  our  present  condition.  But  the  great 
Russian  danger  is  yet  to  be  traced.  Discontent  is  universal.  The  spirit 
of  people  everywhere  is  vitalized  and  warm  to  germinate  the  seed  of 
Russian  sowing  and  this  is  the  great  danger.  Were  it  not  for  this  I 
should  regard  the  trouble  of  the  world  as  being  a  salutary  punish¬ 
ment  from  which  we  should  recover  to  lead  wiser,  less  greedy  and 
more  human  lives. 

What  has  been  said  of  wheat  can  be  said  of  lumber,  will  be  said 
of  cotton,  may  be  said  of  oil  (I  am  not  unmindful  that  I  have 
profited  through  Russian  oil),  and  later  will  be  said,  when  the  Russian 
slave  machine  is  in  working  order,  of  all  articles  of  commerce  that 
are  manufactured  under  conditions  of  slavery  and  repudiation. 

I  suppose  if  my  children  knew  I  was  writing  this  bad  dream,  they 
would  laugh  it  off  with  the  statement  that  “The  ‘old  Man'  was  suffer¬ 
ing  from  indigestion.”  I  am  seeing,  and  I  hope  with  jaundiced  eyes, 
into  a  time  when  I  will  not  be  here.  This  brings  me  to  the  only  con¬ 
structive  conclusion  useful  in  the  crisis.  The  imperative  necessity  to 
bring  statesmen,  not  the  politicians,  into  conclave,  that  international 
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policies  may  be  adopted  and  war  with  the  communistic  concept  de¬ 
clared,  to  place  the  house  of  civilization  in  order  in  such  degree  that 
the  Russian  poison  will  not  seep  into  our  systems.  This  simply  can¬ 
not  be  done  with  staggering,  debt-ridden,  nations.  Either  the  capital¬ 
istic  system  will  find  means  to  write  off  these  debts  as  between  all 
nations  and  restart  its  system  unhandicapped  and  free  to  develop 
science  and  industry  to  the  true  benefit  of  all  mankind,  or  find  itself 
bankrupt. 

There  is  one  way  that  I  believe  it  possible  to  write  down  these 
debts,  that  is  the  refusal  longer  to  consider  gold  as  a  yardstick  of 
human  property  and  human  endeavor.  To  do  this  now  will  probably 
fall  most  heavily  upon  my  own  people  and  France.  I  say  fall  heavily* 
in  the  end  it  would  be  our  relief  and  salvation.  We  with  France,  are 
the  possessors  of  the  world’s  gold.  To  demonetize  it  would  simply 
mean  that  monopolized  position  could  no  longer  hold  the  world  in 
thralldom  with  an  artificially  bloated  measuring  device,  gold. 

A  lender  of  money  today  can  buy  at  wholesale  twice  as  much 
goods  as  he  could  in  1928,  his  money  is  worth  just  twice  as  much,  so 
by  virtue  of  some  one  owing  him  something  he  has  made  a  profit  of 
100%,  provided  the  fellow  who  owes  can  pay!  But  the  goods  with 
which  this  fellow  must  pay,  in  the  last  analysis  must  be  double  the 
quantity  that  he  could  pay  with  in  1928,  so  he  is  the  loser  by  what 
the  lender  profits  by.  Not  much  fairness  in  the  bloated  gold  dollar 
is  there?  Demonetization  of  gold  will  bring  us  undoubtedly  to  tre¬ 
mendous  problems  in  fluctuating  exchanges  but  this  fluctuation  is 
preferable  to  bankrupting  the  world,  which  bankruptcy,  don’t  for¬ 
get,  carries  with  it  the  bankrupting  of  the  lender.  So,  I  believe,  Mr. 
Albery,  that  your  country  is  leading  the  way  to  the  light  and  we, 
perforce,  will  have  to  follow  as  will  France,  sooner  or  later. 

After  all  gold  is  but  an  imperfect  anchor  to  an  exchange  by  which 
it  is  dragged  hither  and  yon.  Much  better  free  exchange  from  this 
handicap,  allow  it  to  express  itself  and  truly  represent  the  movements 
of  the  world’s  goods. 

That  your  country  has  been  wise  but  almost  fatally  tardy  in  start¬ 
ing  to  construct  tariff  walls,  I  think  is  certain.  The  first  evidence  of 
this  has  come  from  our  Congress  who  are  now  talking  of  interna¬ 
tional  conferences  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  on  tariff  walls.  You  will 
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remember  how  earnestly  I  advocated  protection  for  British  indus¬ 
tries  some  years  ago.  I  am  fundamentally  a  free  trader  but  where  the 
nations  of  the  world  are  predominantly  protected,  free  trade  nations 
are  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

I  am  afraid  you  will  already  have  become  tired  of  this  letter,  so 
I  send  these  thoughts  on  to  you  for  what  they  may  be  worth.  How¬ 
ever  mistaken  I  may  be  in  the  subject  matter,  be  sure  at  least  that  it 
goes  with  every  good  wish  for  you  and  Mrs.  Albery  and  many  Eng¬ 
lish  friends. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

Jan.  19,  1932 

Dear  Mr.  — 

There  are  some  angles  of  the  present  situation  I  should  like  very 
much  to  discuss  with  you.  I  know  you  must  be  working  at  high 
pressure  to  grind  the  wheat  you  do,  so  I  shall  not  labor  what  I  have 
to  say,  knowing  the  point,  if  there  be  one,  will  reach  you  easily. 

Market  levels  in  stock  have  dropped — sixty  billion. 

The  drop  merely  reflects  what  we  thought  we  had  in  1929. 

The  bankers  sold  us  fifteen  billion  in  foreign  securities,  securities 
we  thought  we  had  money  to  pay  for,  viz.,  sixty  billion  more  than 
we  really  had. 

We  bought  many  homes,  automobiles,  radios,  etc.  on  credit, 
when  we  thought  we  had  the  sixty  billion. 

We  invested  a  billion  or  so  in  investment  trusts  when  we  thought 
we  had  sixty  billion. 

These  trusts  put  our  money  in  the  stock  that  dropped  sixty 
billion. 

Europe  etc.  bought  our  exports  as  fast  and  as  long  as  we  lent 
them  money  to  buy  them  with. 

We,  with  France,  have  all  the  gold. 

Our  tariff  wall  excludes  everything  but  gold. 

When  our  lending  stopped  our  exports  stopped. 

When  our  exports  stopped  our  export  labor  lost  power  to  pur¬ 
chase — and  their  jobs.  This  purchasing  power  loss  reacted  on  other 
labor  making  the  goods  for  this  lost  purchasing  power;  they  lost 
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their  jobs,  and  so  on  down  the  line  through  transportation,  industry 
and  all  others,  until  all  of  us  are  wearing  last  years’  suits,  using  old 
cars,  etc. 

Panic  entered  somewhere  along  the  line,  bank  failures,  etc.  until 
we  are  on  a  policy  of  justified,  plus  panic-produced  frugality;  that 
is  deflation. 

But  one  class  has  not  deflated  adequately:  the  bond  holders. 

The  purchasing  power  of  money  is  up,  bloated  but  frightened.  A 
thousand  dollars  buys  twice  as  much  as  it  did;  the  owner  is  twice  as 
rich. 

The  debtor  has  lost  what  the  lender  has  made.  He  must  produce 
twice  as  many  things  to  get  the  money  to  pay  his  debts. 

The  Government  owes  about  thirty  billion,  but  today  in  terms  of 
things  about  sixty  billion. 

Hence  taxes  are  not  deflated  but  raised.  Government  (taxes)  must 
pay  the  bond  holders  profit  of  100%  in  purchasing  power. 

Problem :  how  can  lenders  be  made  to  deflate  as  things  have  de¬ 
flated  ? 

To  get  off  the  gold  standard  seems  the  only  way  to  force  the 
lenders  to  bear  their  part  of  the  burden.  Why  not  ? 

This  will  also  deflate  labor. 

The  gold  standard  is  sound,  if  generally  all  nations  adhere  to  it. 
A  luxury  and  handicap,  if  gold  is  all  in  one  or  two  nations’  hands. 

Why  in  this  case  should  the  rest  of  the  world  adhere  to  it  ? 

Where  is  the  fallacy  in  this  thought? 

Prohibition  loses  one  billion  revenue  per  annum.  Scrap  the  18th 
Amendment  and  pay  two-thirds  of  the  national  debt  with  the  scrap¬ 
ping.  One  billion  is  five  per  cent  of  twenty  billion  which  the  people 
would  gain  as  a  capital  asset  by  abolishing  prohibition. 

Will  you  come  out  to  White  Plains  and  dine  with  me  sometime? 
I  have  a  good  cook. 

Yours,  truly, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

Captain  Philipps  to  C.  F.  de  Ganahl 

Leysin,  (Jarsanka,  6.  Ikinci  Kanun,  1350  and,  if  the  new  moon  is 
seen  in  the  night,  Ramadan  begins  next  Sunday.  So  there !  That’s  the 
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result  of  my  taking  up  Turkish  again  and  reading  a  daily  paper  from 
Istanbul.  Meanwhile,  let  me  say  how  touched  and  delighted  I  was  to 
get  your  so  charmingly  worded  telegram.  It  arrived  as  I  was  trying, 
and  with  some  measure  of  success,  to  turn  the  corner  and  leave  my 
diseases  breathless  behind.  In  effect,  my  temperature  is  at  last  down, 
and  I  put  on  16  lbs.  weight  (  I  had  dropped  from  13  to  7  stone)  last 
month.  I  cannot  stand,  and  have  a  complete  deep  drainage  system 
in  me  on  both  sides,  which  precludes  movement  and  makes  sleep 
precarious,  but  I  haven’t  anything  much  to  complain  of  and  am  glad 
to  be  alive,  for  “a  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion.”  You  have 
also  spoilt  me  with  a  charming  Xmas  Card  which  put  the  Chrysler 
Building  into  an  almost  rustic  setting.  It  was,  I  thought,  a  “piquant” 
view.  Also  the  cigar  lighter  of  which  I  much  admired  the  design  and 
the  system.  One  of  the  things  to  which  I  look  forward,  before  even 
I  am  allowed  out  is  (1)  a  bath;  (2)  a  cigar.  I  hope  for  both  about 
the  29th  Feb.  Why  the  29th?  Well  because  it  is  a  memorable  day, 
and  while  not  flattering  myself,  it’s  a  day  when  a  bachelor  is  safer 
locked  in  the  bathroom  than  abroad. 

I’m  sorry  to  say  that  Gowers  will  be  leaving  Uganda  for  good 
about  April.  I  had  hoped  he  might  have  been  “translated”  to  either 
Nigeria  or  Palestine.  Now  I  can  no  longer  have  a  District,  still  less 
the  District.  I  am  thinking  of  perhaps  allowing  myself  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Near  East  if  London  again  suggests  it.  Having  thus 
spent  two  egotistic  pages,  will  you  please  confirm  your  plans.  Is  your 
son  again  to  accompany  Byrd  ?  That  must  be  real  hard  work  com¬ 
pared  to  which  philandering  on  the  equator  must  fade  into  complete 
insignificance. 

In  case  it  interests  you,  you  can  now  motor  from  Juba,  1000  miles 
south  of  Khartoum  and  southern  terminus  of  the  Khartoum  steamers 
(as  you  already  know)  direct  along  the  Congo — Nile  Divide,  on  the 
Belgian  side,  to  Lake  Kivu  and  (they  say)  on  to  Lake  Tanganyika. 
I  know  the  former  (Juba-Kivu)  to  be  a  fact,  but  for  the  latter  state¬ 
ment,  I  only  repeat  the  newspapers.  You  can  also  land  in  French 
Cameroon  and  motor  across  via  Banzsassu  (on  the  Franco  Belgian 
border (  to  Aba  and  Juba  to  join  the  road  to  Kivu.  I  am  beginning 
to  make  myself  pleasing  plans  as  to  some  “new”  way  to  go  back  to 
Africa  in  1932.  The  “new”  has  to  be  in  inverted  commas.  If  it  is 


spring,  I  must  go  back  to  Constantinople  on  my  way.  The  Bosporus 
always  calls  in  an  undertone,  whereas  Africa  either  calls  an  imperious 
reveille  or  pulls  with  chains  of  dreams — and  these  latter  are  the  most 
ruthless  fetters  of  all. 

Van  Zuylen,  whom  you  left  at  Aba,  has  been  a  year  at  Irumu  and 
is  now  District  Commissioner  of  Urundi  at  Gitega  and  Usumbura 
(Lake  Tanganyika)  also  his  very  charming  (American)  wife. 

Did  you  get  my  card  ?  The  old  male  gorilla  killed  a  man  and  a 
woman  in  1919  and  met  his  death  as  an  indirect  result.  He  had  led  his 
troop  down  to  pillage  banana  plantations  at  the  foot  of  the  Kigesi 
mountains  and  found  these  two  in  his  way  as  he  and  his  fled  home.  I 
sent  him  to  the  British  Museum  but  he,  being  dead,  yet  lived,  and 
caused  considerable  discomfort  to  passengers,  during  the  passage  of 
the  Red  Sea. 

Please  give  my  best  regards  to  Mrs.  de  Ganahl  and  believe  me 
yours  “as  it  was  in  the  beginning.” 

Tracy  E.  Philipps 


From  Captain  Philipps 

Leysin 
Nov.  1,  1932 

Paxar  10.  Ikinci-Kanun  1350,  being  the  second  day  of  the  Moslem 
month  of  fasting,  Ramadan,  and  of  the  Hellenes  10.  Iavousp  and  the 
feast  of  St.  Gregory,  Bp.  So  there,  that  comes  of  again  reading  Turk 
and  Greek  newspapers,  as  best  I  can,  and  trying  not  entirely  to  waste 
too  much  these  wasteful  days  abed.  I’ve  also  bought  myself  a  type¬ 
writer.  But  I  am  still  so  slow  on  it  that  as  yet  I  can  get  along  faster  by 
pen,  especially  as  the  machine  has  to  be  suspended  over  my  head  on 
a  heightened  and  reversed  book  holder! 

Your  welcome  letter  of  29  December  reached  me  today.  You  are 
too  good  and  spoil  me.  I  feel  guilty  about  misleading  you  into  send¬ 
ing  me  a  gasoline  stove,  for  all  I  needed  was  the  address  of  the  agents 
of  the  firm  who  supplied  the  one  you  so  kindly  gave  me  in  Africa, 
which  still  goes  excellently  and  only  needs  one  or  two  small  replace¬ 
ments.  It  is  in  Africa  with  my  bits  of  furniture,  so  I  am  unable  to 
trace  any  maker’s  address  on  it  by  that  means.  It  was  indeed  stupid 
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of  me  to  have  allowed  any  other  impression  to  emanate  from  my 
letters.  It  is  so  very  kind  and  thoughtful  of  you,  nevertheless. 

I  must  say  that  I  too  feel  pessimistic  for  anyone  but  those  as  yet 
untouched  by  occidental  civilization.  My  dusky  friends  of  the  Kigesi 
mountains  are  perhaps  the  least  affected  of  all  mankind  by  the  world 
unease,  and  I  am  happy  to  think  of  them  healthy,  happy,  unaffected, 
hard-working  and  unmechanised.  Here,  in  Leysin,  the  personnel  of 
all  the  same  score  of  Rollier  clinics  have  had  their  pay  reduced  by 
20%  since  November,  and  the  Doctors  and  shop  personnel  from  Jan. 
ist.  My  bill  alone  has  not  reflected  the  downward  tendency.  One 
need  not  be  surprised  to  hear  at  any  time  of  the  town  populations  in 
Germany,  Hungary  and  Austria  breaking  out  into  depredations  or 
anarchy.  The  best-informed  Swiss  newspapers  pretend  to  knowledge 
that  in  France  there  is  a  growing  move  to  propose  to  refer  the  ulti¬ 
mate  creditor  (America)  to  the  ultimate  debtor  (Germany)  and  to 
slip  out  of  the  debtors’  prison  by  the  back  door.  You  did  indeed, 
with  almost  uncanny  foresight,  foretell  to  me  some  years  ago  almost 
exactly  what  might  be  expected  to  eventuate  in  regard  to  debts. 
Relatives  of  mine  in  New  York  recently  were  astonished  at  the  drop 
in  living  costs  since  their  previous  visit  some  five  years  previously. 
At  home  we  are  terribly  hard  hit  by  the  taxes  on  land  and  at  Ditchley 
some  of  the  tenant  farmers  whose  ancestors  have  farmed  the  same 
land  for  centuries  have  had  to  leave,  as  they  cannot  find  money  to 
pay  their  men.  We  have  not  yet  seen  the  result  of  Protection.  The 
small  farm,  workable,  unscientifically,  by  a  man  himself  and  his 
family  has  been  of  recent  years  the  only  one  in  general  in  England 
to  pay  its  way  with  any  profit. 

I  am  watching  Manchuria  with  great  interest.  I  have  no  use  for 
the  Chink  in  politics,  though  he  may  be  pleasanter  than  the  Jap  in 
business.  My  sympathies  are  with  the  Jap  exasperated  with  anarchy 
and  drawing  his  supplies  so  much  from  Manchuria  for  which  he  has 
already  fought  before.  I  can  see  good  reasons  for  Anglo-American 
fears  for  their  interests  there,  but  that’s  another  story. 

If  it  is  not  this  year,  it  must  be  next,  in  the  Near  East  or  Africa 
for  our  meeting. 

Sincerely, 

Tracy  Philipps 
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I  am  now  playing  with  plans  for  convalescence.  If  it  is  still  cold 
when  I’m  let  out  I  shall  go  south  east,  if  warm,  to  Ditchley.  The 
Rivieras  are  too  flea  bitten  and  too  stereotyped. 


Green  Gables 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  20,  1932 

My  Dear  Captain  Philipps: 

Your  delightful  undated  note  reached  me  a  day  or  so  ago.  I  was 
on  the  point  of  writing  you  to  let  you  know  that  one  of  the  gas 
heaters  had  gone  forward  about  a  week  ago,  with  our  compliments. 
My  son  tells  me  that  he  sent  the  bills  of  lading  direct  to  you.  We  are 
also  sending  a  couple  of  extra  heating  elements,  as  they  are  easily 
broken  and  have  to  be  handled  with  care.  We  used  this  stove  all  over 
the  Congo,  with,  I  think,  a  loss  of  only  one  or  two  of  these  elements. 

It  is  indeed  good  news,  my  dear  Captain,  that  you  are  on  the 
mend.  What  you  have  been  through,  we  now  realize  when  we  know 
that  you  dropped  in  weight  from  thirteen  to  seven  stone.  The  good 
news  is  the  temperature  being  down  and  the  sixteen  pounds  of  fine 
manhood  that  you  have  put  on.  It  is  evident  that,  through  it  all,  the 
spirit  has  kept  its  high  standard  and  when  the  spirit  refuses  to 
weaken,  the  body  must  respond. 

There  is  something  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  fathom  about 
the  spirit.  You  know  that  I  am  a  materialist,  purely.  I  believe  that 
the  spirit  is  material,  that  thoughts  go  from  people  and  affect  others 
without  a  spoken  word,  that  they  cover  distances  and  reach  their 
goals.  Many  times  have  I  had  evidence  of  this.  The  method — “Aye, 
there’s  the  rub.”  It  is,  I  think,  now  accepted  that  light  has  mass  and 
weight  but  in  such  infinitely  small  measure  that  the  fact  can  only  be 
proven  mathematically.  In  some  such  way,  the  spirit  too  must  pass 
barriers  and  reach  its  destination.  We  are  told  that  light  is  reaching 
us  that  started  hundreds  of  millions  of  years  ago.  Can  one  say  that 
the  spirits  of  the  old  philosophers  of  at  least  a  thousand  years  ago 
are  not  reaching  us  now,  and  if  the  spirit  of  those  old  men  is  reach¬ 
ing  us  today,  what  better  evidence  of  immortality  can  we  have?  I 
do  not  refer  to  immortality  of  the  shell  that  houses  the  spirit  but  of 
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the  spirit  itself  that  reaches  us  from  great  thinkers  and  bombards 
our  thoughts,  just  as  does  the  light  that  left  its  star  one  hundred  and 
fifty  million  years  ago. 

A  peculiar  quality  of  man’s  development  is  that  a  certain  range 
of  frequencies  reach  us  in  light  waves  and  may  be  perceived  by  our 
faculties.  We  see  these  waves  with  the  eye.  The  waves  of  the  spirit, 
be  there  such,  we  receive  with  faculties  obscurely  housed  in  the  brain. 
None  the  less  they  are  perceived.  In  the  case  of  light  and  sound,  we 
have  discovered  means  of  magnification,  which  multiply  them  into 
the  range  of  our  sensibility.  Who  will  discover  means  of  magnifying 
spirit  until  it,  too,  will  be  brought  into  range  of  perception  by  the 
great  mass  of  humanity,  instead  of  the  chosen  few,  who  now  alone 
feel  and  interpret  these  spiritual  waves  ? 

It  has  taken  many  millions  of  years  to  evolve  the  eye  and  attune 
the  organs  of  the  eye  and  ear  to  be  interpretative  machines  of  light 
and  sound.  If  the  human  race  has  not  reached  its  Ultima  Thule,  or 
if  this  is  not  the  correct  expression,  its  ultimate  capacity  for  expan¬ 
sion  and  change,  can  we  say  that  the  spirit  is  not  developing  an  in¬ 
terpretative  organ  with  which,  in  a  few  million  years  more,  we  shall 
be  able  to  record  the  messages  with  which  the  spirit’s  wave-lengths 
pound  through  time,  space  and  matter  ? 

I  remember  very  little  of  what  I  read  but  I  am  convinced  that  all 
I  do  read,  see,  hear,  understand,  much  that  pounds  on  my  senses  that 
I  do  not  understand,  serves  to  fashion  a  receptive  jelly,  I  can  think 
of  no  better  term,  that  records  all  these  messages  and  while  it  may 
be,  or  is,  certain  that  I  have  yet  to  discover  the  Rosetta  Stone  or  key 
to  this  record,  the  record  is  there.  It  has  warped,  twisted,  smoothed 
and  made  flexible  this  jelly  to  the  degree  that  it  has  received  these 
impressions  and,  as  a  sum  of  the  interplay  of  them,  itself  sends  out 
vibrations  to  be  received  in  similar  jellies  and  affects  them,  that  they 
too  may  send  out  their  vibrations,  different  in  volume,  different  in 
tone,  but  nevertheless  varied  by  the  impress  of  records  they  have  re¬ 
ceived.  The  sum  total  of  these  waves  forms  the  character  of  the 
human  race,  the  character  of  animals,  the  character  of  all  life,  the  soul 
of  all  living  things.  They  have  housed  themselves  in  material  too  stiff, 
too  hard,  too  inflexible,  too  unresponsive  to  be  part  of  the  soul; 
hence  the  soul  dies,  disintegrates,  passes  through  the  infinite  chemical 
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changes  and  yet  at  some  point  in  limitless  time  is  itself  transformed 
into  soul  matter. 

I  confess,  I  intrigue  and  possibly  illusion  myself  with  the  thought 
that  perhaps  this  is  the  great  immortality  that  all  thinking  beings 
believe  must  exist.  That  it  lives  throughout  space,  throughout  time, 
a  constant  total  mass  and  here,  if  you  like  and  you  are  metaphysically 
inclined,  you  may  shoot  off  into  reincarnation.  It  may  be  that  my 
conception  of  immortality  only  differs  from  that  accepted  by  trained 
and  Christian  minds,  in  that  they  find  a  special  concrete  abiding 
place  at  some  special  time  in  the  specific  body  that  housed  it  in  this 
world  (Heaven,  Day  of  Judgment,  Angels,  etc.),  while  mine  is  in 
constant  flux,  ever  changing  its  address,  ever  associating  with  new 
neighbors,  ever  leaving  its  scroll  upon  the  jelly-plasm  temporarily 
housed  in  the  individual. 

My!  What  a  job  I  have  passed  up  to  a  chap  whose  house  has  been 
whittled  down  from  thirteen  to  seven  stone.  I  make  no  apology  for 
this,  however,  as  my  knowledge  of  him  is  such  that  I  am  sure  his 
“jelly-plasm”  is  scrolled  with  the  writing  of  infinite  good  interpre¬ 
tative  spirit  waves.  Throw  this  in  the  waste  basket  under  two  condi¬ 
tions:  (A)  if  it  makes  your  temperature  rise  and  thus  weakens  the 
house  that  houses  your  spirit;  or  (B)  should  it  not  rise  and  you  con¬ 
sider  it  tommy-rot,  which  frankly,  my  dear  Captain,  is  what  I  con¬ 
sider  it  myself.  I  rest  it  safely  in  the  position  that  you  are  unable  to 
prove  that  it  is  rot. 

Be  it  all  as  it  may,  I  feel  that  your  spirit  stylus  has  left  its  imprint 
on  my  jelly-plasm.  Were  it  otherwise  this  note  would  be  telling  you 
about  a  winter  here  that  is  summer  and  merely  cluttering  up  the 
mails  with  paper  and  words,  telling  you  how  sorry  we  are  that  you 
suffered,  to  do  which  would  cheapen  the  fact  that  you  know  we  are 
so. 

A  few  people  that  we  have  met  in  life,  plus  dogs,  horses,  savages 
and  animals,  are  often  all  the  sum  total  that  our  brains  can  take  use¬ 
ful  notice  of.  Education  is  not  the  acquiring  of  knowledge  but  the 
ability  to  interpret  and  select  the  good  from  that  which  we  cannot 
avoid. 

I  find  that  I  have  not  answered  your  letter  at  all.  That  part  about 
yourself  that  you  term  egotistical  has  all  been  read  with  that  interest 
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that  you  know  we  feel  for  you.  You  know  to  comment  would  not  be 
cheering.  What  you  tell  us  about  new  roads,  your  uncertain  plans, 
Gower’s  departure  from  Uganda,  notch  in  our  memories  for  future 
thought. 

I  hope  Nigeria  will  not  call  you.  Climate  that  is  benign  to  the 
badly  shaken  house  that  holds  your  spirit  is  an  important  considera¬ 
tion.  The  spirit  must  be  housed,  Captain,  when  you  move  from 
Leysin.  I  hope  that  you  will  consider  the  housing  and  your  house 
now  would  seem  to  clamor  for  climate  that  is  healthful. 

My  own  plans  are  unformed.  The  world  has  an  aspect  of  a  mael¬ 
strom  and  civilization  seems  to  be  drawing  towards  the  vortex.  It 
follows,  I  think,  that  I  must  remain  at  home,  possibly  with  the  idea 
of  patching  up  a  raft  on  which  to  float  on  troubled  waters.  In  any 
event,  where  you  strike  your  tent  will  not  be  without  incidence  to 
our  plans.  If  the  undertone  from  the  Bosporus  impels  you,  we  may 
at  some  time  seek  to  “listen  in”  to  the  deep  bass  that  five  hundred 
years  of  history  rumbles  along  its  shores.  Should  Africa  reawaken 
you  with  its  reveille  or  pull  with  the  chains  of  dreams  and  you  find 
yourself  either  aroused  by  its  reveille  or  its  ruthless  dream  fetters, 
we  shall  think  that  there  too  pleasure  awaits  us. 

Your  cards  rests  within  our  view  and  we  wonder  if  the  old 
gorilla  really  killed  the  man  and  woman  or  is  really  dead  himself, 
or  if  their  “great  adventure”  was  merely  a  change  of  the  scroll  on 
which  time  is  writing.  Were  not  banana  patches  made  for  gorillas 
to  plunder?  You  say  that  the  “old  gorilla  being  dead  yet  lived"  and 
caused  considerable  discomfort  to  the  passengers  during  the  passage 
of  the  Red  Sea  I  cite  this  as  evidence  of  my  earlier  theme,  that  the 
wreck  of  the  shell  of  a  house  leaves  life  to  continue  endlessly. 

From  us  both. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

Belle  Vue,  Leysin 
Switzerland 
Jan.  20,  1932 

My  Dear  Mr.  de  Ganahl: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  Bill  of  Lading  for  the  stove  which 
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your  father  is  so  very  kindly  sending.  The  documents  arrived  today 
and  the  stove  is  at  the  Geneva  Customs  since  yesterday. 

I  used  to  hear  your  father  talk  of  you  so  often  in  Africa,  and  of 
the  very  interesting  life  which  you  were  and  are  having,  that  I  feel 
as  if  we  were  old  friends  when  I  see  your  signature. 

Hotel  and  industrial  salaries  are  being  reduced  in  Switzerland 
and  the  accounts  of  people  coming  nowadays  from  Germany,  Hun- 
gary,  and  Bulgaria  in  particular,  are  of  great  misery  and  gloom. 
There  are  in  central  Europe  now  several  millions  of  people  who  be¬ 
lieve  they  have  nothing  to  lose  and  perhaps  something  to  gain  by 
violence  and  force.  Communist  organizations  are  accumulating  mem¬ 
bers  and  firearms  in  many  of  the  large  centres.  The  combination  of 
under-nourishment  and  no  occupation  does  not  make  for  content. 

With  best  wishes,  believe  me  yours  sincerely, 

Tracy  Philipps 


Narokdale, 

Rumuruti 

Kenya  Colony,  East  Africa 
January  29,  1932 

Dear  Mr.  de  Ganahl: 

Kenya  has  not  suffered  so  much  from  the  world  depression,  only 
locusts  have  been  the  root  of  most  of  our  troubles  and  the  stock  in¬ 
dustry  is  as  flourishing  as  ever. 

I  have  just  had  two  guests  (The  Hon.  F.  G.  married  an  Ameri¬ 
can)  staying  with  me  for  shooting.  They  saw  every  kind  of  game 

daily  motoring  from  my  house,  but  unluckily  most  of  their  shots  went 
astray ! 

If  by  any  chance  you  hear  of  anyone  wanting  a  really  first  class 
shooting  estate,  which  has  been  well  preserved  and  has  occasional 
elephant,  with  lion,  leopard,  rhino,  hippo,  buffalos,  eland,  oryx, 
waterbuck,  impalla,  etc.  on  it,  with  a  comfortable  bungalow  and 
quarters  on  9000  acres  on  a  river,  kindly  remember  me.  The  place  is 
going  for  ^75°°?  while  its  valuation  has  been  made  at  approximately 
^9,500. 1  am  in  rather  a  fix  financially  and  must  sell,  though  I  hate 
to  do  so,  but  it  is  so  difficult  to  find  a  purchaser  in  these  days  that  I 
thought  I  might  mention  it  to  you.  The  place  is  really  a  bargain  and 
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very  well  furnished  in  every  way.  Besides,  as  a  cattle  proposition  it 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  small  estates  in  the  Colony  and  would 
pay  a  good  return  from  stock  alone  on  the  outlay. 

I  hope  that  this  world  depression  has  now  reached  its  lowest  ebb 
and  that  the  upward  trend  is  now  in  sight  for  us  all.  I’m  afraid  it’s 
been  very  difficult  for  everyone  but  expect  it’s  also  been  a  lesson  to 
most  to  cease  unnecessary  extravagances,  which  only  enrage  the 
socialists,  who  live  on  envy  and  the  desire  of  wanting  everything  for 
nothing  without  working  for  it! 

I  trust  you  and  Mrs.  de  Ganahl  are  enjoying  the  best  of  health  and 
prosperity  and  thanking  you  again  most  sincerely  for  your  kind 
thought.  Wishing  you  every  prosperity  and  happiness  throughout 
1932. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 
T.  W.  Tyndall 

Green  Gables, 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

March  5,  1932 

My  Dear  Major  Tyndall: 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  receive  your  note  of  Jan.  29.  The  photographs 
arrived  in  due  course.  I  am  keeping  one  set  and  sending  the  other  on 
to  Mina  and  her  husband.  Those  poor  kids  have  had  tough  sledding, 
but  they  have  bucked  into  their  problem  with  true  British  spirit  and 
I  feel  sure  they  will  succeed. 

I  am  agreeably  surprised  that  Kenya  has  not  suffered.  She  is 
certainly  an  exception  to  any  part  of  the  world  with  which  I  am 
familiar  and  in  contact.  I  had  a  confirmation  from  what  you  tell  me 
from  other  friends.  They  say  that  the  price  of  coffee  has  been  good, 
which  is  surprising  in  comparison  with  the  Brazilian  market.  The 
lower  grade  of  Brazilian  coffee  is  being  burned  on  the  railroads  for 
fuel.  Why,  under  these  circumstances,  the  market  should  be  better  in 
Kenya,  I  am  unable  to  fathom.  Surely  the  Kenya  supply  must  be 
used  locally  and  does  not  come  into  competition  with  Brazilian 
coffee,  or  it  must  be  of  a  different  grade.  I  am  really  interested  to 
know  the  cause  of  this  situation. 

I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  wrote  some  time  ago  to  Lord 
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Fairfax,  because  it  crystallizes  some  of  my  thoughts  on  the  depression 
and  on  the  steps  England  has  taken. 

It  is  my  belief  that  England  will  lead  the  world  out  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  We  are  certainly  floundering  in  the  dark  here,  led  by  the  light 
of  politicians  of  glow  worm  power.  I  wish  to  except  specifically,  how¬ 
ever,  President  Hoover,  who  is  an  excellent  man,  but  men  of  his 
type  are  too  few.  While  he  has  adopted  every  possible  measure,  and 
I  must  say  he  has  been  supported  in  this  respect  by  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike,  such  measures,  at  best,  are  belated.  The  damage 
has  already  been  done  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  wound  is  so  deep 
that  only  time  and  frugality  will  heal  it. 

It  is  a  case  of  the  world  having  spent  what  it  thought  it  had,  but 
did  not  have.  I  feel  that  the  only  real  remedy,  which  will  be  applied 
in  time,  is  going  off  the  gold  basis.  There  are  only  about  eleven  bil¬ 
lions  of  gold  in  the  whole  world,  measured  in  American  dollars, 
and  this  gold  foundation  is  too  narrow  to  support  the  financial 
structure  that  has  been  built  upon  it. 

The  facts  are  that  all  basic  commodities  have  been  depressed  in 
value,  when  measured  in  gold,  to  about  one  half  their  value,  so 
measured  in  1928.  You  may  look  at  this  in  two  ways,  and  both  are 
partially  correct.  Goods,  things  and  property  have  declined  in  value, 
or  gold,  which  is  the  measuring  stick,  has  increased  in  value,  hence 
gold  and  all  currency  and  promises  to  pay  have  acquired  a  value  or 
have  a  value  today,  about  double  the  value  of  things  and  property. 

Promises  to  pay,  credit  balances  at  banks  and  gold  itself  are  pos¬ 
sessed  by  about  one-fifth  of  the  world  population,  while  obligations 
to  pay  debit  balances  at  the  banks,  machinery  and  property  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  other  80%.  Hence,  this  80%  find  it  necessary  to  use 
twice  the  amount  of  property  and  things  to  pay  what  they  owe.  This 
means  of  course,  mathematically  that  the  people  who  own  the  gold, 
credit  balances  in  banks,  currency  and  bonds,  have  made  just  one 
hundred  per  cent,  because  these  instruments  of  obligations  of  others 
are  in  their  portfolios  and  they  can  exchange  them  for  things  and 
property,  getting  in  return  twice  as  much  as  they  could  for  the  same 
instruments  in  1928. 

A  fellow  who  owns  a  bond  or  a  credit  balance  in  the  bank  is  what 
the  Americans  call  “sitting  pretty,”  but  the  fellow  who  owes  the 
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bond  and  has  a  debit  balance  in  the  bank  must  manufacture  or  sell 
twice  as  much  property  to  pay  his  bond  or  banker  as  he  would  have 
had  to  do  in  1928.  The  result,  of  course,  is  that  20%  of  the  population 
has  benefited  potentially  or  actually  by  what  80%  of  the  population 
has  lost  through  the  depression.  Another  way  of  putting  it  is  that 
gold  has  been  inflated  to  twice  its  value,  measuring  in  gold,  while 
property  and  things  have  been  deflated  to  one  half  their  value, 
measuring  in  gold. 

Demonetization  of  gold  will  increase  the  value  of  property  to  the 
value  of  gold  as  a  product,  not  as  an  artificial,  psychological  sustained 
standard.  Such  a  measure,  and  your  country  has  led  the  way,  will  re¬ 
establish  a  perfectly  moral  and  fair  adjustment  between  the  20%  of 
the  world’s  population  and  the  80%,  and  what  is  more,  it  is  the  only 
way  such  an  adjustment  can  be  accomplished. 

You  will  ask,  if  gold  is  demonetized,  what  will  be  the  basis  of 
money  ?  The  base  must  be  the  strength  of  the  Government  that  issues 
the  money,  geared  absolutely  and  positively  to  a  taxing  machine  that 
will  levy  and  the  people  will  pay  taxes  in  the  same  measure  that 
money  is  issued  for  the  retirement  of  the  Government  issued 
bills. 

For  instance,  the  Government  wishes  to  build  a  Nicaraguan 
canal.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  pay  the  labor,  the  machinery,  the  engi¬ 
neering  and  all  costs  of  the  canal  with  Government  currency,  non- 
interest-bearing,  but  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  including  taxes.  Now 
to  this  issue  of  currency  must  be  geared  an  obligation  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  retire  an  equal  volume  of  its  issued  money  over  the  period 
of  time  which  may  be  set  for  the  amortization  of  the  cost  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  canal.  Should  the  canal  itself  produce  a  profit,  this  profit  should 
be  deducted  from  the  money  the  Government  issued  for  its  payment, 
which  it  is  obliged  to  retire;  but  if  the  canal  does  not  pay  a  profit,  the 
geared  tax  mill  must  levy  upon  and  take  from  its  people  annually 
sufficient  of  the  money  it  has  issued  and  destroy  same.  Thus  the  canal 
will  be  amortized  and  paid  for,  either  through  paying  for  itself  by 
profit  through  its  service,  or  by  the  people  in  the  form  of  taxes,  or 
partially  by  each  method.  This,  of  course,  saves  to  the  Government 
and  hence  to  the  people  all  interest  on  money  advanced  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  canal. 


As  a  matter  of  course  the  bankers  and  money  lenders  will  not  like 
this,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  it  is  not  sound  for  the  nation  and 
re-establishes  a  fairer  basis  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  industry  of  the 
world  or  the  nation. 

Our  trouble  is  that  the  reserves  of  the  world  are  held  by  20%  of 
the  world’s  population,  based  on  tokens  based  on  gold,  that  is  cur¬ 
rency,  bonds,  etc.,  and  these  reserves  are  in  the  hands  of  20%  of  the 
population  and  have  failed  to  operate  as  reserves  for  the  other  80%  of 
the  population  except  at  an  arbitrary  price  for  the  use  of  this  reserve. 
This,  in  effect,  reduces  the  20%  to  a  lower  proportion  and  the  80% 
to  a  greater  proportion  and,  when  carried  to  the  ultimate  degree,  ex¬ 
presses  itself  in  revolution,  Communism,  Socialism,  riots  and  general 
social  disorganization.  In  a  word,  violent  readjustment  and  redis¬ 
tribution  of  the  world’s  goods  between  those  with  credit  balances  and 
those  who  owe. 

Now,  I  am  not  a  revolutionist.  Communist,  Socialist  nor  protagon¬ 
ist  of  disorder,  and  it  is  because  I  am  none  of  these  and  believe  in  the 
capitalistic  system  of  individual  initiative  and  believe  in  the  possession 
and  protection  of  personal  property,  that  I  want  a  system  to  be  in¬ 
augurated  that  will  assure  me  of  the  rights  of  personal  possession, 
and  personal  protection.  I  want  a  social  system  based  on  an  inde¬ 
structible  foundation.  A  social  system  based  on  a  gold  standard  is  one 
that  is  not  only  destructible,  but  certain  to  be  destroyed  in  the  course 
of  time  by  revolution,  Communism,  Socialism  or  social  disorder. 

Your  estate,  which  you  are  anxious  to  sell  at  a  sacrifice  and  prob¬ 
ably  would  sell  at  one  half  the  ^9,000  at  which  it  is  valued,  is  a  case 
in  point.  You  must  sacrifice  it  because  the  available  reserve  is  in  the 
hands  of  20%  of  the  population  and  they  will  not  let  it  loose  to  buy 
your  property,  unless  you  sell  it  at  one  half  its  value. 

I  did  not  intend,  dear  Major,  to  burden  you  with  this  treatise  on 
money,  but  find  myself  drawn  into  the  discussion,  as  my  letter  de¬ 
veloped. 

When  I  shall  return  to  Africa  is  a  problem.  I  am  drawn  in  three 
directions.  To  Alaska,  where  I  spent  the  last  seven  months,  India 
which  I  dearly  love,  and  Africa  of  which  I  am  equally  fond,  but  I 
find  myself  pinned  within  the  wreckage  of  cataclysmic  depression, 
world  wide  in  its  scope  and  afraid  to  leave,  in  fact  duty  bound  not  to 
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leave,  until  the  highways  of  commerce  are  cleared  of  the  debris  with 
which  two  years  storm  has  choked  them. 

You  may  be  sure  that  if  I  find  anyone  likely  to  be  interested  in 
your  estate,  I  will  press  the  subject.  Conditions,  however,  are  much 
as  I  have  outlined  them  to  you  and  I  fear  it  will  be  difficult  to  find 
anyone  interested  in  the  matter  at  this  time. 

Mrs.  de  Ganahl  joins  me  in  every  good  wish, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

ist  Bn.  The  Rajput  Regiment 
(Queen  Victoria’s  Own  Light  Infantry) 
Peshawar  N.  W.  C.  P. 

Feb.  6,  1932 

Dear  Mr.  de  Ganahl: 

I  must  write  and  thank  you  very  much  indeed  for  your  Christmas 
present  of  the  cigarette  lighter.  It  was  really  too  good  of  you. 

I  wonder  if  you  are  coming  to  India  again  this  year.  Loch  wrote 
and  said  you  thought  of  coming  in  1932. 

I  am  hoping  to  go  down  to  the  Central  Provinces  in  March  and 
April  and  if  I  can  get  away,  hope  to  go  to  Mandla  for  a  swamp  deer. 
Last  year  I  went  home,  but  before  I  left  India  I  put  in  six  weeks  in 
South  Chanda,  trying  to  get  a  tiger,  but  got  two  panthers,  one  of 
them  at  10  yards  range  with  a  shotgun  and  No.  4  shot.  I  also  got  a 
very  nice  ten  pointer  cheetah.  When  I  was  down  there  Mott  got  a 
very  big  tiger  that  both  Jenkin  and  I  had  been  trying  for. 

I  have  had  no  shooting  this  season,  but  am  hoping  to  get  some 
now.  The  snipe  are  fast  coming  in  now  and  there  are  some  quite 
good  Jhils  round  here,  if  one  can  get  out  to  them. 

We  have  been  very  busy  since  Christmas,  helping  the  police  to 
keep  order  and  make  arrests  of  agitators,  not  a  very  pleasant  job,  but 
one  that  has  got  to  be  done.  Things  are  very  much  more  settled  now, 
though,  and  with  any  luck  should  be  over  shortly. 

Hoping  that  both  you  and  Mrs.  de  Ganahl  are  well  and  that  you 
are  visiting  India  again, 

I  remain  yours  very  sincerely, 

Gerald  Young 
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Green  Gables,  White  Plains 
March  io,  1932 

Dear  Captain  Young: 

I  was  delighted  to  have  your  note  of  the  6th  of  February,  which 
came  through  quite  promptly. 

I  had  hoped  to  get  out  to  India  again  this  year,  but  the  economic 
conditions  are  so  unsettled  that  I  fear  to  leave  home  with  things  as 
they  are.  I  think  those  of  you  who  are  far  away  from  the  financial 
centers  have  not  realized  how  near  the  world  has  been  to  taking  a 
slide  back  to  savagery.  The  economic  structure  has  been  shaken  to 
its  foundation  and  has  escaped  by  very  narrow  margins  indeed. 

England’s  going  off  the  gold  basis  and  erecting  a  tariff  wall  will 
lead  her,  in  my  opinion,  to  safer  ground.  It  is  from  England  that  I 
expect  the  leadership  that  will  bring  the  economic  conditions  again 
to  a  safe  basis.  To  do  this,  she  must  stay  off  the  gold  standard  and 
keep  up  her  protective  wall,  until  by  agreement,  free  trade  becomes 
generally  accepted. 

The  exportation  of  gold  from  India  and  the  melting  of  old  plate 
in  England,  drawn  from  their  hiding  places  by  the  depreciated 
pound,  has  been  an  immense  help  to  your  country.  The  depreciated 
pound  has  lowered  orders  for  machinery  and  orders  for  manufac¬ 
tured  products  from  gold  standard  countries  and  increased  these 
orders  in  England. 

If  your  country  is  wise  enough  to  stay  off  the  gold  standard, 
America  will  be  forced  off.  While  the  bond  holders,  bankers,  and 
money  lenders  will  not  like  this,  the  debtors  and  manufacturing 
interests,  with  heavy  bonded  debts,  will  be  greatly  helped.  The  effect 
will  be  to  deflate  the  value  of  promises  to  pay  and  to  inflate  commod¬ 
ities  and  the  value  of  property. 

Your  letter  stimulates  my  wish  for  another  trip  to  India,  but  when 
I  shall  take  it  depends  upon  the  industrial  machine  getting  into  gear 
again,  instead  of  running  in  neutral. 

Mott  wrote  me  about  the  big  tiger  when  I  was  in  Alaska,  where 
I  spent  last  summer  and  told  me  the  story  over  again,  when  I 
reached  home.  He  lives  near  me  and  I  see  him  quite  frequently. 

I  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  and  hope  things  turn  out  so  that 
we  may  have  another  hunt  together.  I  long  for  it.  I  have  heard  from 
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a  number  of  my  old  hunting  friends  recently,  but  your  letter  is  more 
hopeful  of  conditions  settling  down  than  others  I  have  had. 

Mrs.  de  Ganahl  joins  me  in  kindest  regards, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

February  12,  1932 

My  Dear  Charles: 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter  of  January  4th. 

I  have  read  with  interest  your  views  on  Tariff,  the  Gold  Standard 
and  the  present  depression,  with  much  of  which  I  am  in  complete 
accord. 

Going  off  the  gold  standard  was  an  almost  inevitable  event,  and 
has  already  had  the  effect  of  giving  a  slight  impetus  to  our  export 
trade  and  also  of  reducing  our  imports. 

It  is  now  universally  agreed  that  France  and  the  U.S.A.,  instead  of 
deriving  any  good  from  their  vast  accumulations  of  gold  are,  not¬ 
withstanding,  doing  the  rest  of  the  world  a  great  disservice. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  present  terrible  conditions  will  teach  them 
a  lesson  and  also  bring  them  into  line  to  make  a  reasonable  readjust¬ 
ment  of  war  debts  and  reparations. 

Although  business  generally  here  is  still  under  a  cloud,  there  are 
slight  indications  of  an  impending  improvement.  You  rightly  describe 
me  as  a  “Rabid  Free  Trader,”  but  in  common  with  many  others 
holding  the  same  views,  I  am  afraid  the  emergency  tariff  proposals 
(some  of  which  are  already  in  force  and  the  others  are  now  receiving 
consideration  in  Parliament)  are  no  ultimate  solution  in  depressed 
times  as  evidenced  by  the  condition  of  affairs  in  high  tariff  countries 
such  as  the  U.S.A.  and  Germany.  I  agree,  however,  that  tariffs  are 
necessary  at  the  moment,  to  adjust  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor. 
We,  in  common  with  others,  are  suffering  badly  from  the  terrible 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  freight  market. 

John  turned  up  here  about  ten  days  ago,  and  I  gather  will  be 
staying  for  a  month  or  two.  He  is  very  well  and  sends  his  regards. 

With  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  de  Ganahl  and  the  boys,  and  with  best 
wishes  in  which  Mrs.  Ford  joins.  Yours  sincerely, 

Tom  Ford 
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Thomas  Ford  Esq. 

37-41  Gracechurch  Street 
London,  E.C.  3 

My  Dear  Tom  : 

I  was  glad  to  have  your  letter  of  February  12th.  I  entirely  agree 
with  you  that  the  vast  accumulation  of  gold  in  France  and  in  the 
United  States  will  do  us  no  good;  in  fact,  I  feel  convinced  that  in 
time  we  will  chuck  the  gold  standard,  for  the  simple  reason  that  our 
export  trade  cannot  compete  with  countries  that  have  already  gone 
off  the  gold  basis.  Your  going  off  the  gold  standard  has  effectually 
reduced  your  unit  cost  of  construction.  The  gold  standard  is  all 
right  when  all  the  manufacturing  countries  are  on  it,  but  it  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  load  when  only  a  few  countries  try  to  sustain  it. 

I  see  no  necessity  for  having  a  metallic  backing  for  currency  pro¬ 
vided  budgets  are  balanced  and  currency  issues  are  kept  strictly  lim¬ 
ited  to  requirements  and  are  retired  always  to  a  point  where  unwise 
inflation  is  inhibited.  You  are  in  a  much  better  position  to  do  this 
than  are  we  due  to  your  system  of  banking. 

You  know  I  have  always  been  against  the  collection  of  war  debts. 
Had  they  been  wiped  out  ten  years  ago,  the  present  depression  would 
never  have  arisen,  the  world  would  have  started  out  on  its  normal 
business  cycle. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  prosperity  that  is  self-defeating  in  one 
part  of  the  world  when  there  is  want  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  This 
country,  in  the  height  of  the  stock  boom,  thought  it  owned  70  billion 
dollars  more  than  it  does  today,  in  stock  values  only.  On  these  book 
values  the  American  public  lent  15  billion  dollars  to  foreign  nations 
and  as  we  kept  on  lending  to  these  nations  they  returned  thirty  cents 
on  each  dollar  to  us  in  exchange  for  our  goods.  The  rest  will  prob¬ 
ably  hang  over  the  world  much  as  we  sometimes  feel  “the  morning 
after  the  night  before,”  except  that  the  “morning  after”  is  destined  to 
last  quite  a  few  years.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  our  people  will 
learn  how  repudiated  bonds  feel,  and  that  they  may  find  some 
sympathy  with  the  holders  of  Alabama  bonds  and  others  of  the 
Southern  States  that  were  repudiated  after  the  Civil  War. 

Business  is  bound  to  be  under  a  cloud  in  your  country  and  every 
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other  country  until  frugality  has  filled  up  the  void  of  the  losses  over 
the  past  two  years.  The  only  thing  that  has  not  been  deflated  is  gold, 
and  you  have  done  this  in  England,  I  think  with  undoubted  benefit. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  also  a  “Rabid  Free  Trader,”  provided 
everybody  I  am  doing  business  with  is  free  trading,  but  I  am  not  a 
free  trader  in  England  when  the  rest  of  the  world  is  using  me  as  a 
dumping  ground. 

The  problem  of  the  world  today  is  not  to  get  sufficient  goods,  but 
to  get  an  opportunity  to  manufacture  the  goods  that  people  are  will¬ 
ing  to  buy  in  order  to  keep  our  labor  employed  and  thus  making  it 
unnecessary  to  support  them  doing  nothing.  I  think  it  is  ridiculous 
to  blame  the  present  conditions  on  the  material  destruction  that 
occurred  during  war.  The  conditions  are  due  to  the  mess  that  was 
made  of  peace,  not  to  the  war. 

The  factories  of  the  world  are  simply  bulging  with  goods  that 
people  will  not  buy  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  title  and  owner¬ 
ship  of  currency  and  credits  in  the  banks  and  lenders  of  money  are 
in  possession  of  80%  of  this  wealth  (which  by  the  way  is  itself  largely 
psychological,  based  on  the  fallacy  of  belief  that  a  little  lump  of  gold, 
a  total  of  n  billion  dollars,  is  sufficient  foundation  on  which  to  place 
the  gold-backed  currencies  of  the  world).  This  wealth  is  owned  by  a 
relative  handful  of  people  and  their  token  of  wealth  has  not  been  de¬ 
flated,  while  products,  both  factory  and  farm,  produced  by  the  great 
mass  of  humanity  has  been  deflated.  That  is  “things”  will  buy  one 
half  as  much  money  as  they  would  in  ’29  and  “things”  are  owned 
and  produced  by  the  mass  of  people,  while  money  will  buy  twice  as 
much  as  it  would  in  ’28  and  ’29  and  80%  of  this  is  owned  by  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  people.  The  result  is  that  the  mass  of  people  have  not  enough 
money  to  buy  the  things  they  produce  from  one  another,  even  at 
deflated  prices,  while  money  owners  have  the  “jitters”  because  their 
premier  securities  have  lost  margin  which  makes  them  safe. 

Chuck  gold  into  the  market  as  a  product  depending  for  its  value 
strictly  for  what  people  can  use  it  for  and  France  and  the  United 
States  (France  who  is  building  up  a  war  chest)  will  be  “hollering" 
for  someone  to  help  them  let  go  of  the  bear’s  tail.  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  a  government  should  issue  bonds  and  pay  interest  on  money. 
Why  cannot  it  issue  its  currency  and  make  this  currency  legal  tender. 
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pay  its  bills  in  this  currency,  and  stand  behind  it  as  a  government 
without  any  consideration  of  a  metallic  basis  whatsoever? 

There  is  only  one  fundamental  essential  to  make  such  a  policy 
sound  and  that  is  a  tax  mill,  positive  in  its  operation  which  will  keep 
its  budgets  balanced  and  which  will  doubtless  be  called  fiat  currency. 
This  would  save  this  country  well  onto  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in 
interest,  but  my,  what  a  “wallop”  it  would  hand  to  the  money 
lenders. 

I  can  see  you  and  John  raise  your  eyes,  possibly  in  sympathy  if 
not  in  disgust  at  such  unsound  financial  methods  as  I  am  submitting. 
Nevertheless  it  is  on  its  way  and  your  country  has  been  forced  into 
it,  not  through  any  superiority  of  brainpower,  but  through  the 
erroneous  policy  of  France  and  America  as  gold  hoarders.  A  lot  of 
you  are  still  uncertain  of  the  results  but  if  you  will  only  stick  to  it 
firmly  and  keep  your  tariff  walls  up,  you  will  do  two  things.  First 
you  will  rid  the  world  of  the  bloated  gold,  and  second  you  will  lay 
a  basis  on  which  there  can  be  a  world  agreement  for  international 
free  trade.  These  two  things  will  do  more  to  eliminate  the  danger 
of  war  than  all  the  “gabble”  of  the  League  of  Nations,  Disarmament 
Conference,  and  waste  effort  on  treaties  that  are  merely  scraps  of 
paper,  can  ever  do. 

David  Harem,  a  sharp  Yankee  horse  trader,  made  one  of  the 
wisest  statements  the  world  has  ever  heard.  He  said  that  a  few  fleas 
were  good  for  a  dog,  and  so  do  I  regard  a  few  little  wars  going  on  all 
the  time  as  being  good  for  humanity  because  it  lets  off  steam  and  pre¬ 
vents  imprisoned  forces,  held  in  check  by  spheres  of  influence  and 
alliances,  that  finally  explode  and  involve  the  whole  world. 

While  I  am  about  it  I  might  as  well  denude  myself  of  any  cloak 
of  respectability  in  yours  and  John’s  estimation  (this  is  assuming 
that  in  your  estimation  I  still  wear  one)  by  declaring  myself  in  ab¬ 
solute  sympathy  with  the  Japanese.  Nor  do  I  think  the  Japanese  have 
in  fact  breached  the  Nine-Power  agreement  or  that  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  My  premise  is  that  China  is  not  a  nation  and  has  not  been 
one  for  ten  years,  but  merely  an  agglomeration  of  people,  even  good 
people  in  the  mass,  who  have  been  “battle-dored  and  shuttle-cocked” 
by  the  War  Lords,  a  polite  name  for  brigands,  who  have  prevented 
them  from  recrystallizing  into  a  nation  and  used  them  as  a  means  for 
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personal  and  private  gains,  thus  destroying  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  Chinese  mass  or  greatly  limiting  same  and  reacting  detrimentally 
on  the  productive  machinery  of  the  world. 

Japan  acquired  Manchuria  by  acquiring  the  Russian  leases  by 
licking  Russia.  She  has  made  a  garden  spot  of  it,  developed  the 
cheapest  coal  in  the  world  and  made  30  million  Chinese  happy. 
Brigandage  threatened  the  “Garden  of  Eden”  (Chinese  War  Lords), 
Japan  said  “No”  and  cleaned  up  a  segregated  Manchuria.  The 
Chinese  War  Lords  declared  a  boycott  against  the  Japanese,  tied  up 
90  thousand  tons  of  her  shipping  and  threatened  the  foundation  of 
Japan.  Now,  if  a  boycott  of  this  nature  is  not  war,  then  the  term  has 
no  meaning  to  an  intelligent  person.  Japanese  nationals  were  being 
murdered  in  the  streets  of  Shanghai.  Japan  again  said  “No”  and  is 
now  engaged  in  making  that  “No”  stick,  while  all  Western  nations 
of  the  world  are  snapping  at  her  shins  and  will  probably  end  in 
bringing  on  an  international  war. 

I  have  just  enough  respect  for  the  British  nation  to  throw  my  hat 
in  the  air  because  Sir  John  Simon,  representing  the  English,  is  putting 
his  foot  down  in  a  way  that  will  keep  the  world  out  of  another  war, 
that  is  no  boycott.  This  morning’s  paper  indicates  that  we  are  about 
to  blow  the  roof  off  by  saying  Japan  has  killed  the  Nine-Power  and 
Disarmament  agreements,  and  push  forward  with  naval  construction 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  our  Army. 

England  has  not  been  strong  enough  to  frankly  back  Japan 
morally,  in  what  seems  to  me,  on  Japan’s  part,  a  highly  moral  action. 
Japan’s  proposal  that  Western  nations  take  control  of  the  five  great 
ports  of  China,  while  scoffed  at  by  every  other  nation  of  the  world, 
is  absolutely  moral,  progressive,  and  far  seeing  for  the  benefit  of 
humanity  and  more  especially  and  concretely  of  benefit  to  the 
Chinese  masses  who,  under  control  of  their  own  War  Lords  (bandits) 
would  make  their  country  a  peaceful  Garden  of  Eden.  It  would  earn 
purchasing  power  to  help  keep  the  factories  of  the  Western  nations 
usefully  employed  to  the  benefit  of  the  Western  nations  and  to  the 
great  improvement  of  the  living  conditions  of  the  Chinese  masses. 

Now  you  and  John  can  commence  to  pelt  me  with  ripe  tomatoes 
all  you  like.  John  once  expressed  it  to  me  that  his  philosophy  and 
mine  were  as  far  apart  as  the  poles,  so  please  consider  this  letter  as 
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intended  for  his  higher  education  and  to  give  him  a  chance  to  shy 
more  bricks  at  me.  I  have  often  wished  that  I  could  get  closer  to  him 
and  have  out  this  fight  of  widely  divergent  conception  of  the  good 
and  bad  in  the  world. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 
Dec.  22, 1931 

My  Dear  Captain  Pittman: 

I  am  addressing  you  at  Entebbe  feeling  that  it  is  the  safest  place. 
I  was  delighted  to  receive  your  book  and  devoured  it  even  before 
writing  to  thank  you  for  it.  My  congratulations  go  to  you  on  a 
splendid  work.  It  has  been  due  for  some  time  and  I  trust  it  will  be 
followed  by  others. 

My  plans  are  still  uncertain.  I  have  a  foreboding  of  disaster  dur¬ 
ing  the  following  year,  not  personal  but  very  general  over  the  world, 
and  it  may  be  necessary  for  me  to  stay  in  America  to  watch  my 
interests.  England,  I  think,  has  adopted  the  right  policy. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  I  think  the  depression  is  one  of  the  best  things 
that  has  happened  to  the  world,  especially  this  part  of  it.  I  think  we 
have  gone  wild  and  the  taming  effect  of  the  recent  events  will  hu¬ 
manize  and  bring  us  again  to  a  solid  basis.  It  is  being  pretty  generally 
accepted  now  that  we  should  never  have  attempted  to  press  collec¬ 
tion  of  our  claims  on  Europe.  As  you  know,  many  of  us  have  had 
this  view  for  years  and  this  viewpoint  is  becoming  more  general 
throughout  the  United  States.  Had  we  wiped  the  slate  clean  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  war,  the  present  depression  would  never  have  oc¬ 
curred.  With  regret  I  must  say  it,  we  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
mauling  the  world  is  receiving. 

Our  love  goes  to  you  both  and  we  would  ask  that  you  convey  our 
respects  to  his  Excellency  when  you  see  him.  We  have  also  tried  to 
reach  that  dear  little  couple,  the  Thorne  Thornes,  through  Entebbe. 
Say  this  to  them,  when  you  see  them  please,  with  all  good  wishes  of 
the  Season, 

The  de  Ganahls 
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Green  Gables 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Feb.  17,  1932 

My  Dear  Captain  Pittman  : 

The  economic  situation  has  been  getting  more  involved  from  day 
to  day,  and  I  feel  that  civilization  itself  may  be  at  stake.  Mrs.  de 
Ganahl  expresses  it  that  civilization  is  bobbing  along  in  a  cosmic 
maelstrom,  gradually  drawing  to  a  vortex,  whence  it  may  disappear. 
Of  course,  we  do  not  really  think  this.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  think 
your  country  is  leading  the  way  out  by  repudiating  the  gold  stand¬ 
ard. 

The  gold  world  is  so  limited  and  the  channels  which  communi¬ 
cate  it  to  its  resting  place  so  obscure,  except  to  the  chosen  few,  that 
money  resting  upon  gold  is  itself  inflated  to  the  point  where  the  com¬ 
mon  public,  including  labor  of  course,  must  apply  two  strokes  of  the 
hammer  to  pound  his  way  to  a  shilling,  where  before  the  depression, 
one  stroke  would  have  gained  him  access.  The  meaning  of  this  is, 
of  course,  that  the  man  who  has  money  today  can  get  twice  as  much 
for  that  money  as  he  could  before  the  depression.  While  on  the  other 
hand,  the  man  who  owes  the  money  must  produce  twice  as  much 
goods  or  do  twice  as  much  work  to  get  money  enough  to  pay  what 
he  owes. 

When  a  balance  sheet  of  this  situation  is  drawn  down,  you  will 
find  that  the  man  who  has  credit  in  the  bank  or  owns  others’  obliga¬ 
tions  to  pay,  has  made  one  hundred  per  cent  by  the  depression,  while 
the  fellows  who  do  the  owing  and  they  are  of  course  in  vast  majority, 
have  lost  one  half  of  their  earning  power.  This,  paradoxically,  does 
not  apply  to  men  on  salaries,  who  are  free  from  debt,  or  to  the  toilers 
for  bread.  These  last,  if  they  have  employment,  can  buy  twice  as  much 
food  and  clothing  as  they  could  before  the  depression.  This  class  is 
now,  however,  being  drawn  into  the  mill  wheels  and  salaries  and 
wages  are  slowly  being  brought  to  a  parity  with  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  day.  That  is,  a  man  who  earned  five  hundred  pounds 
before  the  depression  finds  a  constant  force  operating  to  reduce  his 
salary  to  two  hundred  fifty  pounds,  on  the  plausible  and  logical 
grounds  that  with  the  two  hundred  fifty  pounds  he  can  buy  as  much 
today,  as  he  could  with  five  hundred  pounds  in  1929.  But  the  man 


who  had  a  house  worth  two  thousand  pounds  in  1929,  and  owes  one 
thousand  pounds  on  the  house,  finds  that  the  house  today  is  only 
worth  one  thousand  pounds,  and  as  he  owes  this  one  thousand 
pounds,  he  has  lost  everything.  But,  the  man  to  whom  he  owes  the 
one  thousand  pounds  has  got  a  two  thousand  pound  house  for  one 
thousand  pounds;  so  the  depression  has  left  the  lender  with  a  one 
hundred  per  cent  profit.  The  lender  can  sell  the  now  one  thousand 
pound  house  for  one  thousand  pounds  and  use  this  to  buy  twice  as 
much  goods  as  he  could  in  1929. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  lenders  all  over  the  world,  numer¬ 
ically,  are  a  small  proportion  of  the  population,  although  probably 
over  one  half  of  the  world’s  business  is  done  on  money  that  this 
small  proportion  has  loaned.  It  follows  that  this  small  proportion  of 
the  population,  having  control  and  ownership  of  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  world’s  money,  already  have,  by  virtue  of  the  depres¬ 
sion,  multiplied  by  two  their  already  overpowering  position.  There  is 
only  one  way  to  approach  the  balancing  of  this  very  dangerous  situa¬ 
tion,  which  if  not  balanced,  will  lead  with  certainty  to  the  submerg¬ 
ing  of  civilization. 

The  only  method  of  adjusting  the  manifestly  unfair  profit  that  is 
come  to  the  money  lender  is  to  deflate  the  token  (gold  being  the 
basis  of  such  tokens)  to  the  point  where  property  has  been  deflated. 
There  is  only  one  possible  approach  towards  balancing  and  normaliz¬ 
ing  this  dangerous  situation,  and  that  is  repudiation  of  the  gold 
standard,  a  step  which  was  taken  by  your  own  country  and  followed 
by  thirty  other  nations  and  is  being  seriously  considered  by  all  other 
nations  except  France  and  the  United  States,  who  have  all  the  gold. 
There  is  a  ground  murmur  in  the  United  States,  which  I  dare  predict 
(a  dangerous  thing  to  do)  will  become  a  roar  as  time  goes  on. 

The  reason  is  simple,  nations  without  gold  will  naturally  trade 
with  nations  with  the  same  standard  of  currency  as  their  own.  They 
will  not  deal  with  the  United  States  because  the  United  States  tells 
them  they  must  pay  in  gold  for  what  they  buy  from  us.  “We  will 
not  accept  your  goods  because  our  tariff  wall  excludes  them.”  As 
time  goes  on,  we  shall  discover  that  nations  off  the  gold  standard 
cannot  buy  our  goods,  and  in  as  much  as  our  factories  are  geared  to 
produce  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  more  than  we  ourselves  consume,  we 
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shall  find  our  factories  and  workmen  left  without  employment  to 
the  extent  that  our  export  trade  will  have  dropped.  Not  only  that, 
the  idle  men  and  capital,  which  formerly  built  these  export  goods, 
required  factories  and  workmen  to  manufacture  the  goods  that  the 
export  factories  and  export  workmen  needed.  Inasmuch  as  these 
export  factories  and  workmen  have  lost  their  purchasing  power,  by 
the  drying  up  of  the  export  trade,  the  factories  which  supply  them 
find  that  they  no  longer  have  a  full  market  in  the  export  factories, 
so  they  in  turn  lay  off  workmen.  The  factories,  on  down  the  line, 
due  to  the  second  contingent  loss  of  domestic  business,  back  up  on 
factories  and  workmen  who  supplied  them,  and  restrict  their  output 
as  incidence  of  their  reduced  purchasing  power. 

It  is  certainly  clear  that  the  loss  of  export  trade  operates  with 
terrific  blows  on  our  internal  domestic  trade.  All  along  the  line  there 
is  a  slackening  in  the  wheels  of  our  industry,  which  reflects  itself  in 
capital  and  wage  losses,  to  the  end  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to  re¬ 
pudiate  our  gold  standard  in  order  that  we  may  operate  our  factories 
and  labor  for  the  tokens  of  payment  that  the  non-gold  nations  are 
able  to  exchange  for  our  goods  or  for  their  goods. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  repudiation  of  our  gold  standard, 
the  principal  impact  will  react  upon  the  lenders  of  our  country  and 
this  is  where  it  can  best  be  borne  and  where  it  is  just  that  it  should 
be  borne,  because  it  is  they  who,  due  to  the  fact  that  their  money 
has  not  been  deflated  while  production  has  been  deflated,  have  prof¬ 
ited  so  greatly. 

That  is  why  I  say  that  your  country  is  leading  the  world  out 
of  depression  by  being  the  first  great  nation  to  remove  the  props 
from  the  tyranny  of  gold.  She  has  coupled  this  with  a  protective 
tariff  duty,  utterly  wrong  in  general  principle,  but  absolutely  right 
in  the  specific  circumstances  in  which  she  finds  herself.  The  United 
States  has  profited  greatly  by  protective  tariffs,  not  because  they  have 
been  economically  sound,  but  because  nations  to  which  we  have 
largely  sold  our  goods  have  afforded  us  a  free  dumping  ground. 
England  was  far  too  late  in  adopting  protective  measures.  Had  she, 
with  the  rest  of  the  nations,  promptly  met  decisive  tariffs  in  America 
by  similar  protective  tariffs,  the  United  States  long  since  would  have 
been  fed  up  with  the  high  tariff  policy,  which  of  course,  became 
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useless  when  similar  tariffs  and  for  the  same  purpose  are  set  up 
by  others. 

England  has  been  the  great  sinner  in  her  failure  to  recognize  this 
fact.  I  believe  her  present  protective  policy  and  the  demonetization 
of  gold  will  prove  the  beginning  of  the  downfall  of  protective  tariffs 
between  nations,  but  it  will  require  many  years  to  break  down  these 
restraints  to  trade  and  pull  the  mutual  stings  that  are  left  smarting 
in  the  skins  of  all  countries,  deposited  there  by  the  bumble-bee  of 
high  protective  tariffs.  Free  and  open  trade,  which  means  no  artificial 
barriers,  is  a  greater  deterrent  to  war,  than  all  the  “gabble”  over 
disarmaments  will  ever  be.  Every  effort  that  has  ever  been  tried  by 
a  nation  to  sustain  prices  artificially  by  any  means  whatsoever  has 
always  and  will  always  be  doomed  to  failure.  Such  efforts  may  seem 
effective  for  a  short  while,  but  sooner  or  later  artificial  price  control 
will  collapse.  Gold  artificially  controls,  due  to  our  acceptance  of  it 
as  a  monetary  base,  the  price  of  “things”,  but  this  artificial  control, 
too,  is  collapsing  and  the  world  is  in  revolution  over  its  tyranny  in 
the  hands  of  two  great  nations,  my  own  and  France. 

When  I  was  a  small  boy  at  school,  and  what  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  repeated  itself  every  year,  the  boys  all  started  the  session  with 
a  nice  bag  of  marbles.  In  a  few  weeks  one  or  two  of  the  boys 
had  all  the  marbles.  When  the  rest  of  the  boys  had  no  marbles  to 
play  with,  they  introduced  ball,  and  the  one  or  two  fellows  with  all 
the  marbles  found  themselves  on  the  side  lines,  twiddling  their 
thumbs  and  watching  the  rest  of  the  fellows  play  ball.  The  United 
States  and  France  have  the  gold,  that  is  the  marbles.  The  rest  of  the 
world  will  pretty  soon  be  playing  ball,  while  the  United  States  and 
France  twiddle  their  thumbs  on  the  side  lines,  with  a  pocket  full 
of  marbles,  gold,  which  they  can  neither  eat  nor  find  use  for. 

Now,  I  have  a  great  opinion  of  the  common  sense  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  hence  I  predict  that  we  will  demonetize  our  gold,  reduce 
our  tariffs  and  get  into  the  game  the  rest  of  the  world  is  playing. 
This  however,  is  going  to  take  time  and  in  the  interval  we  are  in 
for  a  hiding. 

I  have  perhaps  bored  you  with  this  economic  dissertation.  It  was 
by  way,  however,  of  explaining  why  I  shall  not  go  to  Africa  this 
year.  I  feel  I  must  remain  at  home  and  do  what  little  I  can  toward 
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popularizing  the  game  of  “ball”  to  take  the  place  of  “marbles.”  Of 
course  an  entirely  selfish  point  of  view. 

I  fully  appreciate  your  valued  letter,  full,  as  your  letters  always  are, 
of  meat  and  suggestions.  I  will  hold  it  for  future  guidance 
when  our  game  of  marbles  has  been  scrapped  for  the  game  of 
ball. 

As  I  wrote  you  at  Entebbe,  your  book  has  given  us  many  hours 
of  pleasure  and  I  hope  it  is  only  the  forerunner  of  a  series,  which  you 
are  so  well  equipped  to  give  to  the  world.  I  saw  mention  of  it  in  the 
press  and  immediately  ordered  one  from  England.  The  following 
day  your  complimentary  copy  reached  me. 

We  are  sending  you  an  envelope  of  stamps,  which  Mrs.  de  Ganahl 
remembers  you  like  to  accumulate. 

Mrs.  de  Ganahl  receives  an  occasional  letter  from  Mina.  The  poor 
child  with  her  husband  have  had  rough  going,  but  the  latest  letter 
indicates  they  are  breaking  through  the  clouds. 

Our  plans  for  the  year  are  to  remain  at  home,  nurse  our  bruises, 
and  preach  sounder  and  more  liberal  political  views. 

You  may  recall  that  I  mentioned  to  you  many  times  that  repara¬ 
tion  debts  would  never  be  paid.  It  looks  now  as  though  Hitlerism  in 
Germany,  which  may  be  considered  only  a  few  steps  from  Com¬ 
munism,  will  have  made  my  prophesy  in  this  regard  correct  in  effect, 
if  not  in  detail.  The  world  is  too  sick  of  war,  with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  France,  to  fight  for  the  payment  of  reparations. 

Out  of  it  all,  I  very  much  fear  that  a  Germany  will  emerge  the 
only  winner,  with  a  per  capita  debt  insignificant  compared  to  that 
of  England,  France,  United  States,  and  other  nations.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  her  total  internal  debt  was  wiped  clean, 
through  the  repudiation  of  the  mark,  the  most  drastic  taxation  that 
has  ever  been  applied  to  a  nation.  Let  us  hope  that  it  has  left  her 
with  a  mended  soul.  This,  however,  I  very  much  doubt. 

France  evidently  is  collecting  her  gold  as  a  protective  measure, 
just  as  she  maintains  her  army.  Whether  France  will  allow  Hitler  to 
dominate  Germany,  will  allow  the  scrapping  of  the  Versailles  Treaty, 
is  one  of  the  great  enigmas  fraught  with  terror  to  the  next  decade 
or  two.  In  its  answer  may  be  cradled  what  is  left  of  the  world’s 
civilization.  Tremendous  forces  are  at  work  and  we  pass  from  day 
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to  day,  immersed  in  our  tasks,  giving  little  heed  to  them,  although 
they  involve  possibilities. 

You  are  fortunate,  indeed,  though  you  may  not  realize  it  fully, 
that  you  have  much  to  lighten  the  burden  of  your  thoughts  among 
wild  animals  and  savages.  It  is  to  these  that  I  would  run  and  to  these 
that  I  do  run,  to  find  silver  linings  to  the  clouds. 

Again  let  us  celebrate  with  you  the  fact  that  your  dear  little  wife 
has  recovered  her  health  and  permit  us  to  send  on  to  you  both  from 
Mrs.  de  Ganahl  and  me  the  high  regard  in  which  we  hold  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

February  20,  1932 

My  Dear  Mr.  Evans: 

I  was  very  glad  to  get  your  letter  of  January  28th  and  must 
apologize  for  my  delay  in  replying.  I  have  had  a  great  many  things 
on  my  hands,  principally  taking  a  long  nap  in  the  afternoon,  neces¬ 
sary  from  sleeping  late  in  the  morning.  The  real  facts  are  that  my 
secretary  is  not  very  rapid  and  as  you  know  I  am  a  poor  dictator,  I 
fail  to  get  through  my  correspondence. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  oil  developments  in  Eng¬ 
land.  I  imagine  that  the  Medway,  whose  owners  purchased  it  with¬ 
out  love  and  affection,  are  not  too  occupied  in  sustaining  their  un¬ 
wanted  child. 

I  am  more  interested  in  what  you  tell  me  about  the  boys,  to  all 
of  whom  I  trust  you  will  give  my  kindest  regards.  I  am  afraid  that 
age  is  creeping  upon  me  too  rapidly  to  write  to  them  all. 

I  see  no  reason  for  you  to  be  despondent  about  the  situation  in 
England.  If  your  country  vigorously  carries  out  the  departure  from 
the  gold  basis  and  continues  to  erect  tariff  walls,  she  will  pull  out 
of  the  depression  better  than  we  will  in  this  country.  Our  economic 
production  here  is  geared  to  a  pace  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent  faster 
than  is  required  for  our  own  consumption.  It  follows  then,  that  as 
our  export  trade  dries  up,  our  unit  cost  will  relatively  increase.  As 
long  as  we  could  exclude  goods  with  a  tariff  wall  from  other  coun¬ 
tries  and  have  our  goods  admitted  to  their  gates  free,  our  tariff  might 
have  been  considered  a  temporarily  profitable  policy. 
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You  will  remember  the  speeches  I  made  in  Kent  urging  a  tariff 
wall  in  England.  This  was  not  because  I  believed  generally  in 
tariff  walls,  but  because  I  believed  that  an  English  tariff  wall  was 
specifically  called  for  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  rest  of  the  nations 
had  erected  them  against  her,  and  of  course  against  each  other.  When 
all  nations  get  their  tariff  walls  high  enough,  the  beginning  will 
have  been  reached  to  lay  out  a  lasting  foundation  for  free  trade. 
Universal  free  trade  will  do  more  to  stop  wars  than  all  the  “gabble” 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Disarmament  Conference  and  the  tea 
table  philosophers,  both  male  and  female.  I  am  rather  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  better,  when  a  nation  wants  to  fight,  to  let  her  fight  it  out 
alone  and  get  the  bone  out  of  her  throat,  than  it  is  to  allow  her 
grievances  to  grow  with  time  and  have  her  form  alliances  and  build 
spheres  of  influence  which  will  ripen  with  time  and  finally  burst 
out  in  a  catastrophe  that  will  involve  all  civilization. 

The  only  possible  use  of  a  League  of  Nations  would  be  one  with 
teeth  sufficiently  sharp  and  strong  to  sink  into  the  buttocks  of  quar¬ 
relsome  nations,  small  and  large,  when  they  misbehave.  This  means, 
of  course,  that  all  nations,  or  in  any  event  the  powerful  nations,  must 
turn  over  their  armaments  to  a  centralized  neutral,  but  armed,  power 
which  will  be  the  dictator  in  the  settlement  of  their  quarrels.  This, 
of  course,  is  a  thousand  years  ahead  of  its  time  and  presupposes  a 
hegemony  in  which  all  the  nations  of  the  world  are  patriotic  and 
sustaining  members.  The  human  race,  as  such,  has  not  developed  an 
international  conscience,  an  international  patriotism,  or  even  an  inter¬ 
national  sense  of  any  kind  and  I  imagine  that  it  will  have  to  suck 
the  bottle  for  a  few  centuries  yet  before  such  a  sense  develops. 

I  regard  the  paragraph  on  the  third  page  of  your  letter  as  being 
not  altogether  sound.  The  admission  of  goods  through  an  open  free 
door  means  that  we  can  feast  upon  the  fruits  drawn  from  all  quarters 
of  the  earth  where  such  fruits,  products  or  manufactures  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  with  less  labor  than  we  can  produce  them  ourselves.  It  does 
not  at  all  mean  a  lower  standard  of  living  for  a  free  trade  country, 
but  if  we  so  open  our  doors,  we  will  have  to  be  particular  that  the 
fruits  gathered  in  our  own  garden,  which  are  exchanged  for  the 
fruits  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  will  have  to  be  distributed  on  a  fairer 
basis  than  they  have  been  in  the  past.  I  am  thoroughly  averse  to  any 
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conditions  that  will  bring  about  a  lowering  of  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  American  workman,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  I  am  averse 
to  the  lowering  of  his  wages.  I  want  the  price  of  goods  brought  so 
low  that  his  margin  of  wages  earned  will  always  be  larger  than  a 
high  cost  standard  of  living.  This  means  that  the  workman  is  better 
fitted  to  express  his  maximum  powers  in  production,  produce,  edu¬ 
cate  and  bring  to  maturity  the  maximum  type  of  manhood. 

Now,  the  reason  he  does  not  get  this  is  because  a  handful  of  people 
in  the  world  control  90%  of  the  money  and  their  objective  is,  instead 
of  producing  goods  for  the  widest  possible  distribution,  to  build  up 
tremendous  power  in  the  form  of  gold  or  tokens  founded  on  gold 
which  neither  he  nor  anyone  else  can  eat,  wear,  or  enjoy.  There  is 
such  a  tiling  as  having  too  much  surplus,  when  a  surplus  becomes 
a  shortage  for  somebody  else.  Now,  human  nature  is  not  going  to 
change,  except  at  a  snail’s  pace  and  as  long  as  it  is  possible  to  base 
the  whole  credit,  money  and  surplus  of  the  world  on  a  metal  so 
meager  in  quantity  that  it  can  be  cornered  and  held  as  a  surplus 
by  a  few  hundred  thousand  people,  there  is  trouble  ahead. 

The  demonetization  of  gold  by  your  country  is  the  wisest  step 
she  has  made  in  half  a  century,  because  it  deflates  to  the  basis  of 
commodity  a  token  that  had  reached  a  tremendously  inflated  position 
by  the  very  fact  of  its  scarcity.  The  lenders  of  money  in  1922  can  buy 
twice  as  much  with  that  money  today.  The  poor  devil  who  owes 
money  today  must  produce  twice  as  much  goods  to  pay  his  debts 
with.  Hence  in  terms  of  those  articles  which  are  of  service  to  human¬ 
ity,  the  lender  has  made  100%,  while  the  fellow  who  owes  him  the 
money  has  lost  what  he  has  made.  I  think  you  will  find  that  a  cheap 
pound,  if  firmly  held,  will  divert  the  outpouring  of  goods  from  the 
American  factories  to  the  world  at  large,  from  America  and  France 
and  the  gold  countries,  to  England.  This  will  mean,  of  course,  that 
your  dole  will  shrink  and  your  payroll  increase.  Your  cost  of  living 
will  go  up  but  your  profit  will  increase  to  meet  it.  I  think  England 
will  lead  the  world  back  to  sanity  and  prosperity. 

My  regards  to  you  all  and  best  wishes  in  which  Mrs.  de  Ganahl 
joins. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 
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P.S.  Many  thanks  for  the  pictures  of  the  fossil  wood  collection. 
Write  me  when  you  can.  I  am  staying  home  this  year,  as  I  regard 
the  financial  situation  as  too  dangerous  to  get  off  the  job. 

February  29,  1932 

J.  H.  Hatfield  Esq. 

Riverside  Wharf 

Charlton  S.  E.  7 

My  Dear  Johnny: 

I  was  delighted  to  have  your  letter  of  January  15th  and  must 
apologize  for  my  long  delay  in  replying. 

Your  view  of  the  oil  situation  was  interesting  and  I  imagine  that 
the  Anglo-Persian  is  now  in  a  happy  position  as  one  third  of  its 
production  cost  is  in  pounds.  Importers  of  oil  from  gold  countries 
may  well  be  sorry  for  themselves.  This  is  indicative  of  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  your  country  in  going  off  the  gold  basis  and  raising  tariff 
walls.  I  am  sending  you  my  last  letter  to  Tom  Ford  on  this  subject; 
it  has  a  lot  of  other  chit-chat  in  it  also. 

I  expect  in  the  end  our  own  people  will  have  sense  enough  to  get 
off  the  gold  basis,  in  which  case  France  will  suffer,  after  a  preliminary 
celebration  of  having  all  the  gold  in  the  world,  acute  indigestion  d’or ! 

Your  stories  are  always  good.  This  one  comes  from  your  side, 
Scotch,  unusual  in  type. 

An  old  fishing  couple  washed  to  the  mainland  from  an  island 
far  north,  built  a  shack.  The  old  man  drifted  to  the  pub.  He  had 
never  seen  an  automobile  or  even  a  looking  glass  where  he  came 
from.  Proceeded  home  after  unusual  delay  in  the  local  pub.  Found 
in  roadway  a  lady’s  vanity  case,  looking  glass,  dropped  by  some 
tourist.  Looked  at  right  side  with  interest.  Exclaimed,  “Faith,  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  my  father.”  Arrived  home,  Maggie  scolding.  “What  you  got 
in  your  hand,  Jock?”  “Maggie,  I  found  a  picture  of  my  father.” 
“Give  us  a  look  at  it,”  says  Maggie,  who  looks  at  it  on  the  right  side 
and  retorts,  “I  knew  you  were  an  old  liar  Jock,  but  anyway  she  is 
an  ugly  old  hussy.”  If  you  have  already  heard  this,  it  does  not  excuse 
you  from  owing  me  another  letter  and  another  story. 

Chadwick’s  discovery  of  the  Neutron  recalls  your  story  at  Ruhle- 
ben,  where  your  name  for  the  typewriter  nearly  got  three  young 
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scientists  before  the  German  firing  squad.  Johnny  Hatfield  and  I 
think  the  others  were  Chadwick  of  current  Neutron  fame  and  Ellis 
of  Cambridge,  all  of  you  famous  in  your  respective  lines. 

Some  years  ago  I  committed  myself  to  a  subscription  to  the  League 
of  Nations  Union;  does  not  look  like  a  winner  was  picked. 

Our  regards  to  all  the  boys  at  Charlton  and  Grain.  Mrs.  de 
Ganahl  send  our  best  to  you  and  Nancy  and  little  Johnny. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

March  26,  1932 

Messers  The  League  of  Nations  Union 

15  Grosvenor  Crescent 

London  S.W.i 

Attention  A.G.C.F.  Deputy  Secretary  Ref.  A.  450/20884 
Dear  Sir: 

I  am  obliged  for  your  note  of  March  nth  enclosing  your 
S.G.4975 — 27.2.32. 

This  I  have  read  with  interest.  My  feeling  is  that  the  League 
has  failed  in  its  real  function  and  is  destined  to  continue  so  to  fail. 
That  it  may  be  useful  along  the  lines  indicated  in  your  enclosure, 
there  seems  to  be  no  question. 

In  the  Sino- Japanese  matter  an  opportunity  was  presented  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  clearing  the  Far  Eastern  situation  by  recognition 
that  Japan  has  proceeded  not  only  on  lines  really  in  accord  with  her 
treaties,  but  to  an  end  which  once  attained  would  settle  for  cen¬ 
turies  the  chaotic  state  in  the  far-East. 

The  fallacious  premise  on  which  the  League  has  based  its  action, 
thus  far  at  least,  is  that  China  is  a  nation.  In  fact  she  has  long  since 
forfeited  her  membership  in  the  family  of  nations  and  is  unable  to 
respond  to  tests  that  would  so  place  her. 

This  is  precisely  why  Japan  was  compelled  to  pursue  her  course 
in  Manchuria  and  later  in  Shanghai. 

It  is  the  failure  of  the  League  to  sense  that  China  has  passed  from 
being  a  nation  and  has  become  a  chaotic  horde  of  brigands.  This 
failure  has  sterilized  the  League’s  usefulness  to  the  world. 

The  League  has  thrown  the  weight  of  its  moral  position  against 
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the  only  beneficent  influence,  though  a  harsh  one,  that  can,  with  any 
measure  of  success,  serve  the  world  and  the  Chinese  people  them¬ 
selves. 

Japan  is  the  bulwark  of  civilization  in  the  Far  East.  The  action 
of  the  League  has  greatly  weakened  her  position  to  the  danger  of 
civilization  itself.  It  is  now  not  difficult  to  imagine  China  in  the 
arms  of  Bolshevic  Russia,  Japan  destroyed  and  Communism  rampant 
over  half  the  world.  Should  this  picture  prove  to  be  true  the  League 
may  well  be  called  before  the  bar  of  the  world  opinion  and  receive 
sentence  for  its  cataclysmic  mistake. 

This  danger  has  been  sensed  in  England.  I  regret  to  say  not  in 
America,  as  yet. 

The  stage  is  now  set  in  many  ways,  for  a  drama  that  may  unfold 
as  the  second  dark  age  of  this  era.  A  prominent  actor  in  the  prologue 
may  be  the  League  of  Nations,  a  robot,  a  cross-section  of  many  minds 
and,  as  such,  a  mediocrity. 

Conclusions,  the  product  of  group  thought,  are  always  something 
less  than  the  thought  of  a  few.  Group  thinking  cancels  itself  into 
mediocrity.  Individual  responsibility  slackens  and  courtesy  encour¬ 
ages  recession  from  wisdom.  Faithfully  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 


ODDMENTS 

Chastisement  loses  force  in  direct  ratio  to  its  remoteness. 


This  administration  (New  Deal)  is  organized,  legalized  plunder 
of  frugal  people. 


Choked  arteries  impoverish  the  brain,  choked  transport  impov¬ 
erishes  communities. 


Give  your  votes  to  those  who  free  you,  among  these  are  road 
builders. 


Of  a  sour-visaged  engineer  Father  said,  “He  cannot  rid  himself 


of  the  odor  of  humanity  but  he  is  probably  a  good  engineer  because 
he  is  aloof  from  humanity.” 


The  jewels  of  Heaven  are  scattered  on  the  footstool  of  the 
world.  The  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  is  the  great  caravan  way 
of  the  artists  of  the  Lord  who  sculptured  and  embellished  it,  or  be¬ 
jewelled  it,  for  fifty  million  years.  A  piece  of  construction  work  where 
first  the  materials  were  all  sent  down  from  the  north  and  then 
worked  upon.  The  Master’s  construction  job. 


Green  Gables,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

March  5,  1932 

My  Dear  Major  Vyner: 

I  was  pleased  to  have  your  note,  undated  however. 

If  you  are  getting  by  in  India  with  no  more  drastic  taxation  than 
that  on  breathing,  you  are  lucky  indeed.  In  this  country  the  only 
remaining  breath  that  is  allowed  us  is  one  sufficient  to  pay  the 
taxes,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  a  great  many  of  our  people  lack 
the  necessary  quantity  on  the  ultimate  collection  date. 

Our  trouble  is  that  in  1928  we  thought  we  owned  seventy  billion 
dollars  in  stock  values  more  than  the  present  market  value  of  those 
stocks  show  we  do.  Thinking,  from  our  inventory  of  values,  that  we 
owned  the  seventy  billion  dollars,  we  lent,  through  our  bankers,  some 
fifteen  billion  throughout  the  world.  In  addition  to  which,  our 
people  spent  about  five  to  six  billions  in  the  form  of  promises  to  pay 
over  a  considerable  period  for  houses,  automobiles  and  a  lengthy 
list  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  paper  to  record,  that  they  did  not  need. 

Unfortunately,  the  lest  of  the  world  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
better  off  than  we  are.  Trade  is  stagnant,  people  are  hoarding  instead 

of  spending  and  all  together  we  are  getting  what  was  damn  well 
coming  to  us. 

The  hope  for  the  future  is  that  we  will  cash  in  on  the  aggregate 
losses  of  something  approaching  more  than  the  whole  cost  of  the 
war  to  all  nations  in  the  form  of  experience  and  wisdom  that  in  the 

end  may  be  of  more  value  to  the  human  race  than  being  rich  in 
imagination. 

I  note  you  are  leaving  for  Jamaica  in  September.  Should  you  come 
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to  New  York,  I  hope  you  will  not  fail  to  let  us  know,  as  it  would  give 
us  great  pleasure  to  see  you  again.  In  the  meantime  I  should  like  to 
hear  how  matters  are  in  India.  I  intend  to  return  to  India  sometime, 
but  when  I  shall  return  is  still  undecided.  When  you  are  in  New 
York  I  shall  promise  you  some  of  the  cigars  you  mention. 

I  did  have  a  good  shoot  in  India  and  everybody  tells  me  that  I  was 
lucky  to  get  three  tigers  in  as  many  months.  I  got  other  trophies 
also  and  above  all  a  thumbnail  picture  of  India  that  I  shall  always 
treasure.  We  have  just  returned  from  a  seven  months  trip  in  Alaska, 
where  we  had  good  hunting  and  fishing,  the  latter  superlative. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

March  9,  1932 

My  Dear  Captain  Philipps: 

Why  do  you  wish  to  force  me  to  expose  my  ignorance?  I  am 
utterly  unable  to  refer  to  the  date  of  your  letter,  though  I  know  it 
was  from  Leysin. 

Ramazan,  the  Moslem  fast,  I  know  of,  having  observed  Moslem 
servants  obeying  its  dictum.  The  form  of  Pazar,  10,  Ikinci-Kanun 
1350,  ect.  I  connect  only  with  Ramazan  by  your  linking  them.  Had 
you  failed  to  do  so  and  not  said  you  were  reading  Turkish  and 
Greek  newspapers,  I  should  probably  have  said  “Dear  old  chap,  he 
has  had  a  relapse,  doubtless  he  has  been  eating  Stilton  cheese  and 
drinking  Port  Wine  when  his  nurse  had  prohibited  them.”  Anyway, 
I  submit  that  with  a  smashed  back  you  show  a  lot  of  temerity  in 
letting  those  Turkish  and  Greek  newspapers  find  their  way  to 
your  sick  room. 

The  typewriter  is  more  to  the  point.  I  can  understand  that  but 
cannot  use  it. 

You  are  not  at  all  guilty  about  the  gasoline  stove.  I  hope  the  new 
one  may  do  for  the  replacements.  With  it  will  doubtless  have  come 
the  address  you  want. 

Well,  you  have  left  me  an  opening,  or  did  I  make  one  myself  in 
my  last  letter  to  you?  I  probably  did.  As  you  say,  “I  too  feel  pessi¬ 
mistic  for  anyone  but  those  as  yet  untouched  by  occidental  civiliza¬ 
tion.”  Now,  Captain,  the  only  reason  we  feel  pessimistic  and  praise 
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“those  as  yet  untouched  by  occidental  civilization”  is  because  we  our¬ 
selves  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  been  touched  by  that 
civilization.  Had  we  not  been  touched  by  it,  we  should  have  been 
unable  to  enjoy  the  status  of  those  who  are  not.  The  occidental 
civilization  fits  our  minds  to  hover  over  the  civilization  of  the  East, 
enables  us  to  enjoy  pessimism,  a  rare  indulgence,  to  marvel  at  the 
happiness  of  those  who  know  only  the  East  and  if  we  pursue  the 
thought  far  enough,  enables  us  to  realize  that  those  of  the  East  have 
not  enough  of  the  occidental  knowledge  to  enjoy  their  misfortunes. 

I  have  observed  in  many  countries  people  who  have  known  naught 
but  suffering  and  have  been  happy  in  this  Eastern  status. 

Our  civilization  has  given  us  a  yardstick  with  which  to  measure 
other  civilizations  and  this  is  about  all  it  has  given  us.  It  has  made 
us  crave  for  change  and  it  is  this  craving  that  has  remodelled  the 
West,  its  absence  has  left  the  East  as  it  was. 

As  a  traveller  I  find  my  happiness  involved  and  measured  by  the 
rate  of  change  that  I  encounter  in  the  world.  This  holds  good  in  all 
things  but  friendship  and  love.  Here  change  itself  meets  its  master 
in  constancy. 

It  is  true  that  your  dusky  friends  of  the  Kigesi  mountains  are  the 
least  affected  by  the  world’s  unease  and  you  say  you  are  “happy  to 
think  of  them,  happy,  hard-working  and  unmechanized.”  And  why 
are  you  happy?  You  are  happy  because  the  Occident  has  given  you 
knowledge  with  which  to  see  how  to  measure  and  be  happy  in  the 
simple  fact  that  others  are  so. 

I  should  not  say  that  the  Occident  monopolizes  these  qualities  but 
that  the  Occident  is  more  general  in  its  acceptance  of  satisfaction  in 
the  happiness  of  others  than  is  the  East.  Never  to  have  known  of  a 
fine  thing  is  not  to  be  happy  merely  to  have  known  of  fine  things, 
even  if  unattained,  is  reward  within  itself.  You  have  been  paid  twice 
because  you  know  of  fine  things  and  you  enjoy  fine  things  in  ex¬ 
pressing  your  happiness  in  thinking  of  your  Kigesies  as  healthy, 
happy,  unaffected,  hard-working  and  unmechanized.  A  reward  that 
the  Kigesies  themselves  could  not  enjoy  comes  to  you  in  realizing 
their  happiness.  This  at  least,  we  must  concede  to  the  Occident. 

Unmechanized !  Had  the  mentality  of  the  East  remained  entirely 
unmechanized  and  had  their  lives  been  unaffected  thereby,  the 
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quality  of  their  happiness  would  have  been  of  a  negligible  variety. 
The  swing  of  their  pendulum  of  thought  would  have  been  described 
in  a  very  short  arc  in  the  circle  of  life.  I  am  quite  certain  they  have 
never  suffered  as  you  and  I.  Equally  sure,  they  have  never  experi¬ 
enced  the  happiness  to  which  our  pendulum  has  swung  us  in  the 
circle’s  arc.  To  live  fully,  vividly,  positively  and  happily,  means  the 
pendulum  of  our  lives  must  swing  far  on  the  circle.  Deep  despair 
must  measure  our  ecstasy  and  the  deep  despair  cannot  be  known  un¬ 
less  measured  from  the  heights. 

Having  delivered  myself  of  the  above,  which  I  hope  you  will 
consider  punishment  for  the  Turkish  and  Greek  opening  of  your 
last  letter  I  will  now  try  to  be  sensible. 

I  had  just  finished  a  letter,  before  taking  up  yours,  to  Major 
Tyndall  of  Rumuruti  and  one  to  Major  Vyner  in  Bombay.  I  tried 
to  write  to  each  in  the  tempo  to  which  I  felt  their  spirits  would  re¬ 
spond.  Your  reference  to  the  danger  of  anarchy  in  Germany  might 
well  have  been  extended  to  the  world.  My  thoughts,  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  are  referred  to  in  these  letters.  The  one  to  Major  Tyndall  is 
indicative  of  how  far  I,  who  am,  I  think,  by  you  thought  to  be  at 
least  sane,  can  depart  from  the  wisdom  of  the  great  statesmen  who 
are  managing  the  world.  I  feel  that  the  war  itself  is  not  to  blame 
for  all  the  trouble,  but  that  this  is  due  to  the  peace  that  was  made 
after  the  war.  The  situation  could  have  been  cured  by  wiping  out 
all  indebtedness  and  giving  France  the  Rhine  boundary.  But,  since 
this  was  not  to  be,  the  whole  capitalistic  system  is  now  up  for  adjust¬ 
ment  and  revision,  to  be  overhauled  and  refurnished  to  justify  its 
further  existence. 

The  war  debts,  in  amount  and  effect,  whatever  is  done,  are  indeed 
paltry  in  today’s  collision  of  economic  forces.  It  is  no  longer  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  we  or  the  other  nations  will  do,  it  is  a  question  of 
whether  the  wisdom  of  the  human  race  will  fight  through  for  its 
survival  or  pass  on  to  the  Valhalla  of  the  races. 

I  can  see  no  possibility  of  a  forward  movement  until  the  sub¬ 
merged  eighty  per  cent  of  the  human  race  have  been  habilitated  and 
equipped  for  the  advance  of  civilization;  munitions  for  which  must 
be  drawn  from  the  twenty  per  cent  of  the  race,  who  have  such 
reserves  and  hold  the  key  to  the  warehouses,  which  they  lock  unto 
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themselves  with  the  gold  standard.  That  lock  is  destined  to  be 
picked,  smashed  or  the  door  burst  in,  unless  this  twenty  per  cent  is 
wise  enough  to  pour  out  the  contents  of  their  warehouses,  not  as  gifts 
or  doles  or  charity,  but  as  equipment  and  strength  with  which  the 
eighty  per  cent  can  carry  on  with  full  bellies  and  happy  hearts. 
France,  I  think  is  storing  up  an  acute  and  prolonged  case  of  golden 
indigestion. 

I  hope  your  country  will  carry  on  with  protection  and  maintain 
the  pound  on  a  managed  basis  and  not  peg  it  with  gold.  If  she  does 
she  will  lead  the  world  back  to  light. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  your  reaction  on  the  Jap.  It  is  precisely 
my  view.  With  risk  to  your  health,  I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of 
another  letter  to  a  friend,  in  which  I  treated  this  matter. 

I  consider  the  Japs  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world  today.  At  long 
last,  that  nation  which  delivers  the  greatest  number  of  foot  pounds 
of  energy  with  the  least  consumption  of  British  Thermal  Units, 
calories  or  food,  as  you  care  to  call  it,  will  rule  the  world. 

My  plans  are  still  undetermined  but  somewhere,  some  time  lies 
a  route  to  your  door  on  which  my  safari  will  be  found. 

That  you  may  cease  to  play  with  plans  for  convalescence  and 
take  on  these  plans  seriously  to  quickly  reach  it,  is  the  hope  of  both 
Mrs.  de  Ganahl  and  me. 

We  greet  you  warmly,  Sincerely, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

p.s.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  several  hours  with  Julian  Huxley  in 
Nairobi.  He  has  a  brilliant  mind.  Its  force  and  value  blazes  trails 
for  the  future.  Is  an  asset  for  future  generations.  Could  his  abilities 
be  directed  to  our  present  problems,  I  should  like  him  better.  He 
is  very  strong  for  preserving  Africa  for  the  native  races.  Their  pen¬ 
dulum  has  not  and  will  not  swing.  Huxley  remarked  to  me  “Who 
can  say  that  these  black  men  will  not  be  our  equals  in  centuries  to 
come?”  I  replied,  “Should  we  not  apply  our  energies  to  improve 
our  own  race  and  civilization  so  sadly  in  need  of  improvement 
today?” 

I  shall  read  “What  Dare  I  Think”  I  am  sure  with  pleasure  and 
hopefully,  certainly  with  appreciation  as  it  comes  from  “T.P.” 
Thank  you. 
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37/41  Gracechurch  St. 
London  E.  C.  3 
March  11,  1932 

Chas.  F.  de  Ganahl,  Esq. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

My  Dear  Charlie: 

Tom  has  just  passed  over  to  me  your  interesting  letter  of  Feb. 
26th,  and  strangely  astonishing  as  it  may  seem,  I  find  myself  almost 
in  complete  accord  with  your  remarks. 

You  are  a  heretic  in  claiming  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  a 
metallic  backing  for  currency.  So  long  as  the  yellow  metal  was  merely 
used  for  the  purposes  of  satisfying  international  balances,  it  was  a 
most  useful  organ  of  exchange,  and  if  we  are  to  get  back  to  the 
sanity  of  international  currency,  the  yellow  metal  must  be  brought 
again  to  function  as  it  was  intended. 

I  think  England  will  let  its  sterling  currency  take  care  of  itself, 
that  is,  seek  its  own  level  in  value,  vis  a  vis  the  American  Dollar. 
We  should  not  attempt  to  stabilize  in  any  form  until  the  two  nations 
holding  the  stocks  of  gold  consent  to  place  it  where  it  can  be  used 
for  world  purposes  and  not  hold  it  as  a  menace  to  those  who  are 
without,  or  have  very  small  quantities  of  this  commodity.  You  are 
also  wrong  on  your  dumping  idea.  You  ought  to  know  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  “dumping.”  People  exchange  goods  when,  as,  and 
if  they  want  to.  There  is  always  a  quid  pro  quo  on  both  sides.  From 
my  point  of  view  commercial  Paradise  would  be  that  vast  quantities 
of  clothes,  food  stuffs  and  every  other  article  could  be  dumped  on 
to  the  shores  of  England  for  no  cost  at  all.  This  would  be  perfection 
and  the  nearest  approach  to  it  is  the  lowest  possible  price.  Of  course, 
in  practice  people  must  be  paid  for  their  work,  as  unfortunately  that 
is  not  what  the  producers  of  primary  products  are  getting  today, 
entirely  on  account  of  the  enhanced  value  of  gold  which  has  taken 
place. 

I  am  making  my  annual  visit  over  here,  and  I  find  things  very 
much  better  than  I  expected.  It  is  a  fact  that  there  is  not  enough  trade 
to  go  around,  but  comparing  with  other  countries  of  which  I  have 
a  knowledge,  I  firmly  believe  that  things  are  better  off  in  England 
than  they  are  anywhere  else,  not  excepting  your  own  country,  which 
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having  nearly  all  the  requirements  and,  in  addition,  possessing  vasr 
riches  is  disorderly  and  discontented  on  account  of  the  miserable 
social  and  political  system  under  which  they  have  to  live.  I  want 
to  suggest  to  you  that  the  foundation  of  the  Republic  was  wrong  in 
the  beginning,  when  the  thirteen  provinces  revolted  from  Great 
Britain.  They  had  no  intention  of  agreeing  to  a  strong  central  Gov¬ 
ernment.  On  the  contrary,  they  withheld  in  every  possible  way  the 
authority  necessary  for  such  an  organization. 

The  Washington  Government  was  intended  for  one  purpose  only, 
and  that  was  defense.  Another  war  with  Great  Britain  was  expected 
and  they  had  the  Red  Skins  on  the  Western  limits  to  combat.  In 
time  it  was  found  that  the  delivery  of  letters,  lighting  the  Coasts  and 
many  other  services  could  only  be  performed  by  Central  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  grudgingly  the  people  have  been  obliged  to  allow  this 
to  develop.  It  was  never  foreseen  that  North  America  would  be  the 
home  of  tens  of  millions  of  people,  and  that  the  distances  which  had 
to  be  controlled  would  stretch  so  far  North,  South,  East  and  West. 

Ford  is  in  very  good  health,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  and  although 
I  do  not  think  shipping  is  very  prosperous,  it  seems  to  make  little 
difference  to  his  temperament. 

The  oil  business,  as  you  must  know,  is  in  a  deplorable  state. 
Johnie  is  struggling  against  fearful  odds,  and  I  think  does  very  well 
to  hold  his  own  under  present  conditions. 

I  expect  to  go  over  to  Paris  next  week  and  probably  from  there 
visit  other  Capitals  on  the  Continent,  returning  to  London  in  time 
to  sail  by  the  “Penniland”  for  my  home  in  Nova  Scotia  on  April  9th. 

My  little  Grandson  is  a  great  joy  to  me  and  is  now  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  is  as  well  behaved  as  it  is  to  be  expected  from  such  an  origin. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  you  in  your  remarks  regarding  the  Japa¬ 
nese  and  their  work  in  the  far  East.  I  am  very  familiar  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  exist  in  China,  and  they  have  become  very  much  worse 
since  my  experience.  I  look  forward  to  the  Japanese  in  their  destiny 
to  balance  and  control  all  that  vast  territory  and  people,  with  the 
exception  of  what  the  French  will  take  in  the  southern  part  and  add 
to  their  present  large  possessions  in  Indo-China. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  the  final  remarks  of  your  letter  have 
no  application.  Travel  clearly  has  broadened  your  mind  and  opened 
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your  eyes  to  the  realities  of  things,  and  it  is  with  great  regret  that 
I  cannot  meet  and  talk  with  you  and  let  you  have  the  further  addi¬ 
tions  of  my  own  knowledge. 

With  regards, 

Yours  very  truly, 
John  Hatfield 

May  2,  1932 

My  Dear  John: 

This  letter  will  probably  find  you  in  Yarmouth.  I  am  taking  a 
chance  of  addressing  you  there  anyway.  It  is  an  answer  to  yours  of 
March  nth  which  in  some  respects  was  a  good  letter.  This  acknowl¬ 
edgement,  you  may  concede  as  further  evidence  that  “travel  has 
broadened  me,”  nevertheless  I  am  a  bit  confused  since  Einstein  has 
shed  some  doubt  upon  whether  one  is  moving  or  the  other  person 
is.  I  shall  not  at  this  moment  combat  in  detail  your  theories  on  a 
metal  backing  for  currency. 

You  are  characteristic  of  your  country  and  your  country  is  char¬ 
acterised  for  building  anchors  and  chains  that  never  allow  good  ships 
to  slip  from  their  moorings,  hence  I  shall  expect  you  to  continue  to 
be  moored  fast  to  the  gold  standard  for  several  years  after  your 
country  has  celebrated  the  fact  that  her  own  moorings  to  this  im¬ 
movable  standard  were  severed  by  circumstances  which  have  given 
real  foundation  for  your  statement  that  “England  is  better  off  than 
any  other  country”  not  excepting  our  own.  The  vision  of  your  states¬ 
men  has  relatively  not  improved  since  the  days  when  she  allowed 
wild  men  in  Boston  to  dump  tea  into  the  harbor.  Her  cables  were 
cut  then  to  her  own  great  advantage  because  this  was  the  primer 
from  which  she  learned  the  science  of  government  that  made  her 
the  jewel  in  the  confederation  of  nations,  of  which  she  is  the  leader. 
It  was  essential  that  she  learn  this  lesson. 

While  I  deplore  her  lack  of  wisdom  in  those  times,  which  forced 
my  own  country  to  sever  its  connection,  this  very  lack  of  political 
wisdom  unleashed  those  of  her  sons  who  refused  to  be  bound  by 
heavy  chains  of  thought,  to  build  a  progressive  State  on  this  side  of 
the  ocean.  That  the  world  is  better  for  this  severance  I  have  no 
doubt.  That  it  would  be  immensely  better  from  a  renewed  con- 
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verging  of  interests,  evidence  is  not  lacking.  It  would  mean  the  union 
of  the  solid  and  immovable,  law  and  order,  and  thus  everlasting,  to 
the  experimentalist,  the  progressive,  the  seeker  after  Truth  through 
trial  and  error  and  of  course,  let  me  beat  you  to  it,  with  much  error. 
Errors  which  we  commit  and  you  learn  much  from  and  profit  by, 
before  we  can  cash  in  on  them. 

This  is  all  by  way  of  leading  up  to  the  statement  that  you  were 
pushed  up  stairs  off  the  gold  standard;  that  you  were  pushed  up 
stairs  off  a  free  trade  basis;  that  you  are  experiencing  a  real  renais¬ 
sance  and  still  damning  the  forces  that  pushed  you  into  it.  Somebody 
just  slipped  in  and  burned  through  the  cables  that  held  you  to  the 
gold  standard,  with  a  blow  torch.  Did  the  same  thing  with  free 
trade.  You  were  off  the  gold  standard  once  before,  when  the  pound 
was  at  three  fifty  and  the  country  was  having  a  boom.  But  some  of 
those  old  rats,  about  which  you  once  sent  me  a  most  amusing  clip¬ 
ping,  had  to  climb  back  into  the  hole  in  the  cheese,  pulling  in  the 
gold  standard  again  to  plug  up  the  hole  for  imaginary  safety.  The 
result,  of  course,  was  disastrous,  as  the  young  rats  of  other  nations 
tackled  the  cheese  from  the  outside,  gnawed  through  your  pegged 
gold  standard,  and  with  it,  plus  what  you  have  learned  about  protec¬ 
tive  tariff,  made  the  old  rat  crawl  out  of  his  hole  and  limber  up  for 
rejuvenated  trade,  which  he  has  been  pushed  into  by  these  factors. 

I  am  a  free  trader  fundamentally  but  only  when  the  other  fellow 
is  too.  Your  recent  protection  policy  is  the  beginning  of  world  free 
trade.  With  England  and  America  off  the  gold  standard  and  trading 
free,  the  rest  of  the  world  would  watch  from  the  side  lines  and  in  a 
few  years  France  would  find  that  gold  would  neither  keep  her  warm 
and  that  it  was  quite  unsuitable  for  her  digestion.  Trade  between 
nations  is  a  matter  of  settling  balances  with  goods  and  bills  of  ex¬ 
change,  with  clearing  house  differences  adjusted  from  time  to  time, 
with  any  basic  material  on  a  commodity  value  basis.  There  is  abun¬ 
dance  of  gold  to  take  care  of  this  clearing  house  difference,  but  its 
value  should  be  according  to  the  fluctuating  demand  of  its  desira¬ 
bility  as  a  commodity,  purely,  utterly  divested  of  its  purple  robes. 

I  have  been  engaged  on  a  paper  bearing  on  this  subject  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  and  while  I  am  sure,  if  I  send  you  a  copy,  it  will  undo 
the  good  work  of  your  knowledge  of  my  travels,  I  shall  take  the 
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chance  nevertheless,  and  will  not  even  be  mean  enough  to  say  any¬ 
thing  about  relativity.  It  is  a  pity,  John,  that  our  paths  do  not  cross 
more  frequently.  Each  of  us  might  set  up  in  our  memories  little 
oases  at  the  junction  point  and  flatter  ourselves  that  we  had  enjoyed 
refreshment  in  its  shade. 

I  occasionally  hear  from  Johnny.  I  am  always  interested  in  him. 
At  intervals  a  word  comes  from  Ford;  more  frequent  thunder  showers 
from  you  would  be  refreshing.  Otherwise  I  am  immersed  in  reading 
and  a  bit  of  writing  to  please  myself. 

Mrs.  de  Ganahl  joins  me  in  best  wishes  to  you  all. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

At  Home 
April  4,  1932 

Frank,  Dear: 

Father’s  suggestion  of  staying  here,  holding  on  to  your  job  and 
getting  into  side  lines,  plus  your  present  ones,  seems  a  sensible  course 
to  follow.  Certainly,  before  you  give  up  any  positive  arrangements 
you  may  be  about  to  make  in  your  plans,  to  follow  the  will-o’-the-wisp 
of  distant,  and  so  fascinating,  Africa,  let  me  give  you  a  few  facts  as 
to  conditions  there,  all  easily  verified  and  none  exaggerated,  as  we 
found  them  when  we  were  in  Kenya.  None  of  these  need  prevent 
your  going  to  “look  see”  of  course,  though  if  the  trip  means  losing 
your  connections  here  already  made,  you  might  well  pause  to  con¬ 
sider.  You  are  well  and  favorably  known  to  a  good  many  people, 
I  expect,  and  these  should  be  of  use  to  you  in  any  new  side  lines 
you  may  take  up  to  help  out  your  present  businesses. 

British  East  Africa  is  very  large  and  surprisingly  sparsely  settled 
by  whites.  The  only  railway  in  Kenya  introduced  Indian  coolies  years 
ago  to  help  build  it,  in  spite  of  the  local  Negroes.  These  Indians  have 
brains  and  once  removed  from  the  limitations  of  cast,  from  which 
they  suffer  in  India,  have  improved,  multiplied  and  prospered,  prin¬ 
cipally  as  merchants,  until  now  they  are  insisting  upon  political  rec¬ 
ognition.  They  want  to  vote.  The  Whites  are  very  sure  they  will  not 
permit  this  and  five  years  before  we  were  there  all  the  white  residents 
of  Kenya  were  organized,  both  men  and  women,  to  take  over  the 
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Government  and  run  it.  The  Colonial  office  heeded  their  ultimatum 
and  acquiesced  to  their  demands,  just  in  time.  There  is  still,  or  was 
when  we  were  there,  much  determined,  though  quiet,  talk  about 
the  Boston  Tea  Party  being  repeated.  The  newspapers  do  not  print, 
in  either  England  or  Africa  details  of  the  atrocities  that  occasionally 
happen.  I  refer  to  butcherings  by  the  Negroes  of  Whites.  As  the 
Indians  outnumber  the  Whites  and  the  Negroes  outnumber  both, 
the  political  triangle  is  not  a  nice  one,  though  rarely  spoken  of 
except  locally. 

Socially  Kenya  has  a  good  class  of  unpretentious  middle  class 
English  people,  pleasant  to  be  with,  but  not  very  ingenious  in  over¬ 
coming  their  difficulties  in  their  new  homes.  They  had  enough  initia¬ 
tive  to  go  there  to  make  homes,  if  not  fortunes,  realizing  competition 
would  be  less  than  in  England. 

Captain  Philipps  told  us  we  must  always  remember  that  all  over 
Africa  the  Negroes  are  undernourished  and  that  they  should  not  be 
too  severely  criticized  for  laziness  that  might  be  due  to  lack  of  food. 
The  droughts,  Father  thinks,  can  be  overcome  in  some  places,  to 
relieve  famine  or  near-famine,  by  irrigation.  The  Belgian  Congo  has 
most  of  the  larger  rivers,  they  empty  into  the  Congo.  Kenya  has  a 
number  of  small  lakes,  some  of  them  alkaline.  The  waters  from  the 
large  Lake  Victoria  go  north  to  form  the  Nile  and  are  not  easily 
usable  for  Kenya’s  irrigation,  besides  Egypt  claims  the  right  to  all 
the  Nile  water,  though  the  British  do  take  some  of  it  in  the  Sudan  for 
cotton  growing.  The  English  have  not  irrigated  millions  of  acres  in 
Africa,  as  they  have  in  India,  probably  because  water  is  everywhere 
so  scarce  in  Africa. 

The  cotton  of  the  Sudan  would  be  an  attractive  proposition  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  in  neither  the  Sudan  nor  in  Uganda  do  the 
British  allow  any  white  settlers  to  buy  land,  and  they  can  only  lease 
in  the  Sudan  for  forty  (?)  years.  One  lifetime,  you  see,  with  nothing 
to  show  for  it  and  nothing  to  leave  one’s  family  afterward.  “Africa 
for  the  Africans”  has  been  England’s  slogan,  strictly  adhered  to.  Not 
conducive  toward  inducing  settlers  of  a  good  class.  In  Kenya  Whites 
can  own  land.  There  are  large  tracts  kept  as  Native  Reserves  by  the 
Government  and  large  tracts  kept  as  Game  Reserves.  They  hope  to 
so  keep  the  game  from  being  too  rapidly  exterminated,  and  they 
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use  the  same  methods,  paradoxically,  to  try  to  advance  the  Negroes. 
The  latter  would  be  better  for  being  more  closely  mixed  with  the 
Whites,  instead  of  segregated  where  they  learn  less  from  example 
than  they  would,  if  their  bits  of  farm  lands  were  side  by  side  with 
the  farms  of  the  progressive  white  men.  But  I  did  not  intend  to 
criticize,  only  to  state  facts. 

At  intervals  of  several  years  there  are  heavy  rains  that  wash  away 
the  earth  roads.  Kenya’s  one  monopolistic  railway  discourages  road 
building  as  competitive,  so  appropriations  for  road  building  lag  and 
the  distances  are  too  great  for  individuals  to  build  them.  Uganda 
has  no  railway,  but  excellent  roads  and  the  Belgian  Congo  even 
better  ones.  Captain  Pittman  wrote  us  after  going  south  overland, 
that  even  in  a  dry  season  we  could  not  take  our  caravans  south  of 
Kenya,  as  none  of  the  bridges  would  hold  any  but  the  lightest  cars. 
Transportation  is  at  present  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  getting  out 
crops  in  quantity  and  the  local  demand  is  light,  due  to  the  small 
number  of  Whites  resident  there.  All  the  farmers  plant  the  same 
crop,  as  farmers  do  everywhere,  so  there  is  little  barter  or  exchange 
locally.  The  only  railway  makes  high  rates,  we  heard,  and  after  that 
the  long  sea  haul  is  prohibitive.  So  one  is  bottled  up.  Father  looked 
into  this,  in  regard  to  oil,  which  will  some  day  be  discovered  near 
Lake  Albert.  It  is  there.  The  Colonial  Office  in  England  arranged 
a  sort  of  dole  for  the  farmers  of  Kenya,  with  a  sort  of  modified 
mortgage,  the  year  after  we  were  there,  to  keep  them  from  starving, 
to  enable  them  to  plant.  The  people  in  the  Cherangani  Hills  wrote 
us  of  it  and  seemed  grateful.  I  have  seen  exports  from  South  Africa 
(peaches  at  Christmas  time)  in  London,  but  except  coffee,  which 
is  non  perishable,  and  sisal,  I  do  not  know  of  any  exports  from  Brit¬ 
ish  East  Africa  to  England.  With  the  new  tariffs,  even  these  may  be 
impracticable;  they  are  so  dear  because  of  the  long  haul. 

The  locusts,  we  were  told,  come  from  Abyssinia  and  devastate 
the  whole  country,  eating  even  the  grass.  The  British  used  airplanes 
to  spray  large  areas,  the  Thorne-Thornes  wrote  us.  How  effectively 
we  do  not  yet  know. 

Game  is  the  only  asset  apparently,  and  they  are  wise  to  try  to 
preserve  that,  for  in  good  times  it  attracts  many. 

If  you  get  an  African  Year  Book  you  will  have  statistics  at  your 


finger  ends,  attractively  stated,  to  study  before  you  tear  yourselves 
up  by  the  roots  recklessly. 

Bye-bye,  dear, 
Mother 

At  Hotel  Dent  du  Midi, 

Clarens,  Vaud. 

April  13,  1932 

Dear  Mr.  de  Ganahl: 

I  have  temporarily  been  allowed  to  descend  from  Leysin’s  icy 
mountains  into  the  cities  of  the  plain.  I  can  only  hobble  about  rather 
painfully,  and  I’m  not  quite  sure  whether  the  trouble  has  really 
completely  subsided  or  not.  A  large  relic  of  painful  swelling  still 
sticks  out  ominously  on  the  right  hip. 

I  feel  sure  that  it  is  to  you  that  I  owe  the  arrival,  some  weeks  ago, 
of  an  excellent  book  on  the  life  of  a  roving  scout.  It  passed  very  pleas¬ 
antly  several  hours  of  forced  inactivity.  Very  many  thanks  for  your 
kindly  thought. 

Your  thought-provoking  letter  of  the  6th  of  March:  but  you  are 
sitting  happily  on  the  branch,  busily  engaged  in  sawing  through 
the  trunk  of  your  tree  when  you  say:  “I  have  observed  .  .  .  people 
who  have  known  naught  but  suffering  and  have  been  happy  in  this 
Eastern  status.”  Then,  having  made  this  tremendous  discovery  of 
how  to  be  happy  though  suffering,  you  cast  it  from  you  and  demand 
self-consciousness.  You  shall  not  tempt  me  to  follow  you  in  to  your 
labyrinth.  I  have  never  been  very  happy  in  my  life,  but  then,  it  being 
a  world  of  compensations,  I  have  never  suffered  much.  I  am  inclined 
to  leave  it  at  that,  cowardly  but  not  unhappy. 

Upon  my  Kigezics,  I  have  never  tired  of  impressing,  by  vivid 
comparisons,  how  happy  they  are.  A  fortiori ,  they  are  still  happier 
in  the  knowledge.  That  is  why,  or  another  reason  why,  on  crossing 
the  border  into  those  mountains,  human  faces  no  longer  show  to  the 
white  man  any  calculated  smirk  or  sullen  resentment,  but  the  quiet 
self-composure  of  the  human  being  fully  occupied  and  at  his  (mental) 
ease.  Perhaps,  since  there’s  been  a  man  among  them  offering  them 
(au  bon  marche)  the  bitter  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  which  the  missionaries  follow  the  scripture  in  withholding 
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(disapproving  doubtless  of  paradisiacs),  our  Kigezics  are  perhaps  a 
specialty,  outside  the  scope  of  argument? 

I  find  their  religion,  the  Animism  which,  after  all,  animated  the 
Greece  and  Rome  which  we  profess  to  admire,  and  whence  we  admit 
to  have  received  the  bases  of  our  civilities,  more  attractive  to  the  mind 
than  the  cruel  and  unnatural  inhumanities  of,  for  instance,  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  “which,  unless  a  man  believe”  .  .  .  Happily  the 
spirits  of  the  wild,  frank  and  pawky,  still  continue  to  haunt  the 
wild  in  the  distant  mountains  of  Kigezi.  For  me,  they  are  the  hills 
from  whence  cometh  my  help. 

If  you  regard  our  culture  as  the  bulwark  of  our  civilization,  why 
do  you  encourage  it  to  be  undermined  by  the  relentless  tide  of  edu¬ 
cation  ?  If  education,  popular  education,  is  to  be  indiscriminately  let 
loose,  it  should  at  least  be  directed  toward  preparing  children  against 
their  profession.  Missionary  education  reminds  me  of  the  pious 
Christian  who  only  punished,  he  said,  his  wife  with  good  words. 
He  used,  in  fact,  to  throw  his  Bible  at  her  head.  They  run  about 
“breathing  threatenings  and  slaughters”  against  the  spontaneous 
“sins”  of  the  body  mostly,  and  produce  prigs  with  no  moral  anchor 
in  heaven  above  or  in  the  earth  beneath.  But,  of  course,  they  do 
become  self-conscious!  Hapless  without  happiness,  they  raise  one 
hand  to  heaven  and  .  .  .  put  the  other  in  the  till. 

In  the  furthest  corner  of  the  vast  Sudan,  the  Frenchman,  my  neigh¬ 
bor  and  I,  “recognised”  the  Animism  as  the  State  Religion.  There 
were  Moslem  but,  then,  no  Christian  missionaries  in  those  wide 
spaces.  Too  long  it  is  to  tell  right  here  the  happy  effects  of  our 
natural  action.  I  have  an  humble  admiration  for  the  one  mission 
which  I  know  and  deeply  respect;  the  Algerian  White  Fathers.  There 
may  be  others.  They  have  not  moved  across  my  own  experience.  The 
protestant  humanitarians  whom  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  meet 
are  usually  quite  ignorant  of  the  realities  of  the  religions  and  senti¬ 
ments  which  they,  irrespective  of  suitability,  are  trying  to  abolish 
and  supplant.  They  try  to  erect  a  house  without  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  soil  in  which  foundations  should  be  laid.  They  are 
then  bitterly  reproaching  the  convert  who  is  a  Christian,  often  “pro¬ 
forma,”  or  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  or  to,  as  he  thinks  improve  his 
social  status  in  the  eyes  of  the  White,  and  is  becoming  in  many  places 
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a  frank  “old  Testament  Christian.”  I  foresee  an  African  religion, 
uncontrolled  by  Europe  who  (young  Africans  begin  to  think)  ex¬ 
ploits  through  the  Church. 

You  speak  of  the  collision  of  economic  forces.  For  the  moment 
the  Reich  seems  to  have  put  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  the  French 
scheme  for  an  extension  of  Napoleon’s  Illyrian  Province  into  a  Danu- 
bian  Protectorate,  in  which  everybody  would  have  to  borrow  from 
Paris  at  9%,  loans  issued  at  75,  and  spend  their  whole  revenue  not 
required  for  the  service  of  the  loans  in  buying  armaments  from 
France.  That  is  at  least  one  interpretation,  I  think,  of  the  Tardieu 
scheme.  In  any  case  mutual  suspicion  will  always  produce  interpreta¬ 
tions  like  that,  and  any  Anglo-Saxon  scheme  is  the  only  one  at  all 
likely  to  be  accepted  as,  perhaps,  non-political. 

If  I  have  to  abandon  Kigezi,  I  should  prefer  a  Japanese  successor, 
and  a  Buddhist  temple.  I  was  speaking  of  humanitarians.  I  think 
at  once  of  them  when  I  hear  prayers  for  the  Church  militant  here 
on  earth.  There  flashes  across  my  brain  a  picture  of  the  Mission  school¬ 
master  speaking,  as  I  have  so  often  heard,  to  small  boys  with  cold 
contempt  of  their  non-Christian  parents  (sublimely  forgetful  of  “thou 
shalt  honour”  .  .  .  )  or  of  pot-bellied  militants  sweating  fanatically 
up  a  mountain  side,  brandishing  a  thick  stick  in  one  hand  and  a 
dripping  clerical  collar  in  the  other,  bursting  into  peaceful  pastoral 
homesteads  to  burn  some  harmless  little  grass  shelter  about  a  foot 
high,  where  a  gentle  offering  to  the  spirit  of  a  departed  father  had 
been  placed  by  filial  hands.  The  missionary  magazine  reported  me 
as  “hindering  the  work  of  Christianity  in  Africa,”  in  that  I  had  re¬ 
fused  to  allow  the  bursting  into  private  houses  to  burn  “Devil 
Houses,  containing  heathen  symbols  and  orgiastic  offerings.”  It  was 
suggested  that  I  was  quite  unsuitable  to  have  charge  of  native 
peoples.  I’m  not  at  all  sure  that  they  weren’t  right.  Those  are  the 
professional  humanitarians  of  my  limited  experience.  And  these  are 
thy  gods,  O  Israel! 

Do  you  know  the  little  story  of  how  the  great  Mazarin  selected 
his  men?  The  Minister’s  anti-chamber  was  hung  with  pictures.  On 
one  side  were  idyllic  landscapes  and  scenes  of  domestic  sentiment. 
On  the  other  side  were  pictures  of  battle,  blood  and  torture.  The 
Minister,  when  he  wanted  to  size  up  a  man,  watched  how  he  took 
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the  pictures;  if  he  clung  to  the  battle  pictures,  he  knew  that  he  was 
a  timid  man  of  peace,  for  whom  the  action  and  daring  were  full  of 
romantic  fascination.  If,  however,  he  wallowed  in  cottage  sentiment 
and  the  “Maiden’s  Prayer”  he  was  immediately  marked  down  for 
military  preferment  and  dangerous  jobs.  Have  you  ever  known  a 
sportsman  who  was  ferocious?  Have  you  ever  known  a  humani¬ 
tarian  who  was  not  ferocious?  Has  anyone  who  has  met  you  per¬ 
sonally  ever  described  you  as  “gentle  C.F.,  meek  and  mild”?  My 
humanitarians,  as  I  see  them  in  action,  militant,  day  by  day,  seem 
to  suffer  from  distorted  moral  obsessions.  Having,  with  the  suspicion 
of  a  wisp  of  foam  at  the  lips,  and  exuding  an  odour  of  eau  de 
Cologne  and  pigs’  dung,  committed  arbon  on  a  shrine  and  thrown 
the  bible,  the  family  bible,  at  their  wife,  they  return  to  “thank  God” 
for  a  good  day’s  work,  and  to  “educate”  the  future  generation  of 
men.  You  may  have  heard  that  Raynor,  the  murderer  of  William 
Whiteley,  complained  to  the  chaplain  of  the  indelicacy  of  the  novels 
of  Fielding  and  Smollett,  and  .  .  .  got  them  withdrawn  from  circu¬ 
lation  in  the  prison.  Verbum  sapienti  sat ? 

And  as,  nightly,  Scheherazade  enquired  of  the  good  Harun  al- 
Rashid,“What  shall  I  tell  you”?  You’ll  probably  reply  that  I’ve  al¬ 
ready  told  you  too  much.  I  shouldn’t  be  surprised.  But  you  can’t 
unscramble  eggs.  Tired  of  inaction,  “to  rust  unburnished,  not  to 
shine  in  use.”  I  hope  to  leave  Venice  on  the  ist  of  May,  unless  Labor 
Day  proves  more  exciting  ashore,  on  a  leisurely  visit  to  Corfu,  the 
excavations  on  Ithaca  which  I  have  always  followed  with  the  closest 
interest,  as  I  still  read  my  blessed  Homer  in  his  vulgar  tongue,  Cala- 
mata,  Catakolo,  Athens,  Lesbos,  Istanbul,  The  Caucasus  .  .  .  inland. 
I’m  going  on  a  slow  cargo  ship.  Not  too  much  sugar  aboard  that 
kind  of  ship,  and  life  is  more  real.  I’m  in  correspondence  with 
various  personalities  at  the  University  of  Berlin  and  Kharkov,  and 
with  Comrade  Lunacharsky,  about  some  scientific  observations  to  be 
made  in  the  Caucasus,  but,  as  could  be  foreseen,  the  last  word  as  to 
visa  lies  with  the  G.P.U.  (Che-Ka),  and  they  have  no  particular 
reason  to  love  me,  though  my  present  visit  is,  so  to  speak,  purely 
platonic. 

Yours  always  sincerely, 
Tracy  Philipps 

» 
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Lathrop  Stoddard  has  just  sent  me  an  advance  copy  of  his  new 
book,  Europe  and  Our  Money.  He  needs  to  come  to  Europe  for  first 
hand  contacts. 


April  14,  1932 

In  many  years  of  travel  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  I  have  occa¬ 
sionally  been  fortunate  in  having  bearers  and  servants  whom  I 
could  recommend  in  high  terms,  but  rarely  without  some  qualifica¬ 
tion.  The  bearer  of  this  letter,  Narayan  Morar,  whose  address  is: 
Care  of  Morar  Manga,  Bulsar  Pardi,  Post  Bulsar,  Bombay,  India, 
and  whose  photograph  is  attached  hereto,  I  recommend  without  any 
qualification  whatsoever. 

He  has  been  in  my  employ  for  two  years,  has  travelled  with  me 
over  India,  China,  Japan,  British  Columbia  and  Alaska  by  railways, 
steamers,  airplanes,  flat  boats  on  the  rivers  of  Columbia,  through 
rapids  and  portages,  wrecked  on  a  yacht  off  Vancouver,  one  year  at 
my  home,  Green  Gables,  White  Plains,  New  York.  I  have  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  observe  him  under  many  trying  conditions.  He  is  absolutely 
honest,  loyal,  faithful,  capable  and  steady.  He  has  initiative  and  his 
judgment  is  good  when  required.  I  am  compelled  to  lose  him  with 
greatest  regret.  His  time  has  expired  under  the  American  Immigra¬ 
tion  laws  and  I  am  returning  him  to  India  via  Genoa  and  the  Suez 
Canal  on  the  Conde  Grande  sailing  from  New  York,  April  15th, 
1932. 

Narayan  carries  with  him  not  only  my  respect  and  friendship 
but  my  affection  for  a  loveable  character. 

Mrs.  de  Ganahl,  whom  he  has  served  with  myself  for  the  past 
two  years,  endorses  all  that  I  have  said  in  this  letter. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  yacht  wreck  he  was  absolutely  cool,  col¬ 
lected  and  efficient,  his  care  being  only  for  ourselves.  In  two  years 
association  I  have  never  noted  an  impolite  action  or  word.  As  a 
further  indication  of  his  character,  it  may  be  said  that  he  always  wins 
the  respect  and  friendship  of  his  fellow  servants. 

Very  truly, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 
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Genoa,  Italy 
April  27,  1932 

Dear  Sir: 

I  beg  to  inform  you  that  during  my  voyage  I  am  having  a  fine 
journey  and  on  the  Conty  Grandi.  After  New  York  we  stopped  at 
Gibralter  on  April  22nd  then  Palermo  on  April  24th  Naples  on  the 
25th  Villafrance  April  26  and  arriving  in  Genoa  26th.  I  landed 
safely  here  and  now  expect  to  sail  on  the  m/s  Victoria  April  28th 
for  Bombay.  I  hope  that  you  and  your  family  will  be  well.  Please 
kind  regards  to  yours  obedient  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Mott. 

Narayan  Morar 


When  mining  at  Kakamega  Narayan  joined  us  from  India.  The 
following  letter  explains  his  return  to  his  native  land : 


May  17,  1933 


Dear  Sir,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  de  Ganahl, 

I  am  very  very  sorry  about  the  way  I  behaved  yesterday  and  I 
hope  you  will  forgive  me  but  I  think  I  must  go  back  to  India.  I  do 
not  want  to  go  away  cross  because  you  and  Memsahib  have  been 
VERY  GOOD  to  me  but  I  do  not  understand  the  natives  and  they 
make  me  very  cross  then  I  am  a  little  rude  to  other  people. 

Your  humble  servant, 

Narayan  Morar 


April  15,  1932 

Dear  Major  Cresson: 

Some  years  ago  I  remember  dining  at  Clint’s  home,  or  possibly 
it  was  at  yours,  and  there  meeting  General  Harbord.  General  Har- 
bord  is  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  Republican  Club  in  New 
York  City  and  I  am  desirous  of  renewing  my  acquaintance  with 
him.  I  hesitate  to  presume  on  this  single  meeting.  If  you  know  him 
well  enough,  I  should  greatly  appreciate  a  note  of  introduction.  I 
feel  that  the  condition  of  the  country  is  one  of  extreme  peril,  possibly 
greater  than  at  any  other  time  in  its  history.  Everyone  who  can 
should  associate  himself  actively  in  an  effort  to  arouse  the  people  to 
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this  fact.  I  have  felt  that  I  should  like  to  help,  though  I  have  no  po¬ 
litical  ambitions  whatever. 

Demagoguery  is  rampant  in  Congress  and  in  the  Democratic 
party,  which  is  taking  advantage  of  depressed  conditions  with  dis¬ 
astrous  effects  on  the  country.  If  you  have  watched  the  markets  at 
all,  you  will  have  noted  that  all  the  stabilizing  work  which  Hoover, 
working  with  both  wise  Democrats  and  wise  Republicans,  succeeded 
in  passing,  has  been  sterilized  by  the  utterly  wild  behavior  of  re¬ 
bellious  contingents  from  both  parties.  The  effect  has  been  to  leave 
all  thinking  people  pale  with  fear  for  the  future. 

Strange  to  say,  we  have  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  the  role  of  a 
demagogue  and  A1  Smith  enacting  the  role  of  a  real  statesman!  I 
find  myself  out  of  agreement  with  Hoover  on  prohibition  and  tariff, 
and  with  no  point  whatsoever  on  which  I  find  myself  in  agreement 
with  Roosevelt,  except  prohibition.  Politics  are  so  filthy  that  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  might  as  well  come  down,  if  the  situation  is  not 
cleaned  up. 

The  country  needs  three  things  imperatively:  First,  repeal  of  the 
18th  Amendment  in  order  to  save  the  people  a  billion  dollars  per 
annum  in  taxes.  Second,  drastic  overhauling  and  reduction  in  our 
tariff  schedules  through  the  process  of  reciprocal  agreements  with 
other  nations.  We  cannot  rebuild  our  export  trade  without  this.  The 
rest  of  the  world  has  rebelled  at  taking  our  goods,  unless  we  allow  it 
to  pay  for  them  with  its  own  products.  In  fact,  this  is  the  only  way  it 
can  pay  for  them.  The  useless  commodity  of  gold  is  monopolized 
by  France  and  ourselves,  while  we  demand  gold  or  nothing  to 
trade. 

The  third  requirement  I  consider  the  most  important  and  far- 
reaching  of  the  lot  and  am  almost  alone  in  advocating  it.  That  is  the 
demonetization  of  gold.  Not  the  remonetization  of  silver  or  any  other 
metal,  but  a  straight  printed  currency  issued  by  the  Government  only 
made  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  to  be  accepted  by  the  Government  for 
taxes,  thus  placing  gold  purely  on  the  basis  of  a  commodity,  to  be 
measured  as  a  commodity  only,  fluctuating  in  its  value  along  with 
turnips,  wheat,  cotton  and  metals  etc.  And  now  for  the  very  big  BUT. 
Without  this  but,  we  should  have  a  purely  fiat  currency,  which  would 
go  the  road  of  all  fiat  currencies  throughout  history  and  spell  national 
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disaster.  The  but  is  this:  the  issue  of  this  money  must  have  coupled 
with,  and  be  dependent  on,  positive  retirement  through  taxation . 

If  you  will  bear  with  me,  I  am  in  the  mood  to  expand  this  project. 
It  is  this  that  I  wish  to  “sell”  to  General  Harbord  and  ask  him  to  help 
me  get  it  before  the  general  public,  though  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
receive  the  “tomatoes  and  rotten  eggs’'  personally,  which  you  may 
be  sure  will  come  in  plenty.  The  bankers  won’t  like  it,  the  lenders  of 
money  won’t  like  it.  Those  who  own  less  than  they  owe  in  money 
will  like  it.  The  owners  of  things,  property,  and  debtors  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions  will  like  it,  more  especially  Uncle  Sam,  who  is  a  debtor  to 
the  extent  of  eighteen  billions. 

Now  let  us  start  with  a  concrete  example.  Assume  that  engineers 
have  demonstrated  to  the  American  people  that  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
would  be  either  a  profitable  enterprise  or  one  essential  to  the  safety  of 
the  country.  Its  cost  is  estimated  at  a  billion  dollars;  Congress  ap¬ 
proves  it,  the  President  approves  it,  the  people  approve  it.  Where 
shall  we  get  the  money?  Normally  we  would  issue  bonds.  This  at 
once  saddles  the  scheme  with  from  three  to  five  per  cent  interest 
charges  over  a  period,  say,  of  fifty  to  seventy-five  years. 

A  schedule  of  probable  amortization  has  been  forecast  and  set  up. 
My  plan  provides  that  every  dollar  of  expenditure  in  connection  with 
the  canal  shall  be  paid  for  with  printed  money,  but,  coupled  with  the 
bill  authorizing  the  printing  of  the  money  is  set  up  the  legal  ma¬ 
chinery  for  taxing  the  people  to  the  extent  that  the  schedule  of 
amortization  is  not  met  by  actual  operation  of  the  canal.  Furthermore, 
the  money  received  from  operating  the  canal  by  the  Government 
must  be  destroyed  as  it  comes  in.  In  this  way  all  profits  to  banks  are 
saved  to  the  people,  through  the  reduced  cost  of  their  canal. 

The  value  of  this  printed  currency,  as  a  currency,  would  be  even 
more  sound  than  bonds  and  the  currency  does  not  bear  interest,  thus 
saving  to  the  people  and  Government  all  interest  charges.  Machinery 
supplied  for  digging  the  canal  is  paid  for  by  the  printed  currency. 
The  builder  of  the  machinery  pays  his  men  with  the  same  currency ; 
the  men  pay  their  living  expenses  with  it;  the  Government  takes  it 
back  in  the  form  of  taxation  and  destroys  it.  The  only  people  in  this 
depression  who  find  sweetness  in  sucking  their  thumbs  are  the  money 
lenders  or  bond  holders,  now  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the 
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population,  who  in  the  past  have  found  a  ready  profit  for  their  sav¬ 
ings  in  interest-producing  Government  bonds,  which  interest  is  paid 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  through  the  tax  mill  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  safety  of  this  currency.  It  is  a  note  issued 
by  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  million  people,  or  their  agents,  the 
Congress,  and  President  of  the  United  States,  in  a  word  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  whom  the  people  have  delegated  the  power  of  taxation  to 
pay  such  proportion  of  this  currency  as  does  not  return  according  to 
the  schedule  of  amortization.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  this  cur¬ 
rency  is  specific  to  the  canal,  or  differs  in  any  respect  from  any  other 
currency  that  may  be  issued  for  any  duly  approved  project  whatso¬ 
ever. 

Hence,  the  retirement  of  this  currency  does  not  call  for  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  any  specific  series  of  bills,  but  the  aggregate  retirement  per 
annum  must  equalize  whatever  amount  the  totals,  in  projected 
amortizations,  are  short,  and  such  amount  of  shortage  must  be  col¬ 
lected  from  the  people  through  taxation.  This  refers  to  all  projects 
for  which  money  has  been  issued.  Payments  for  our  defense  forces 
will  also  be  made  by  the  printing  presses,  as  will  all  other  Govern¬ 
ment  activities.  Many  of  these,  of  course,  are  non-income  projects  and, 
as  such,  must  be  paid  for  by  taxation  and  the  currency  representing 
them  retired.  In  effect,  the  security  for  the  currency  is  quite  as  sound 
as  the  security  for  bonds  issued  by  the  Government.  Both  are  equally 
the  promise  of  the  Government  to  pay,  with  the  fundamental  dif¬ 
ference  that  the  bonds  pay  out  huge  sums  of  the  people’s  money  in 
interest,  which  it  is  entirely  unnecessary  to  do. 

This  plan,  of  course,  puts  the  government  off  the  gold  basis,  and 
purely  on  a  basis  of  the  Government’s  promise  to  pay,  that  is,  the 
promise  to  pay  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  million  people,  who  en¬ 
dorse  either  the  new  currency  (or  the  old  bonds),  through  their 
delegated  agents,  House  of  Representatives,  Senate,  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  fundamental  difference.  Bonds,  as  at  present 
issued,  are  payable  in  currency  of  the  United  States,  which  currency 
has  against  its  issue  a  gold  deposit  of  forty  per  cent.  And  the  present 
currency  is  exchangeable  for  gold,  in  effect,  at  the  volition  of  the 
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holder  thereof.  In  other  words,  when  the  Government  issues  its 
present  currency  it  says,  “I  am  betting  that  not  more  than  forty  per 
cent  of  this  currency  will  appear  at  my  windows,  demanding  gold.” 
It  might  also  say,  “If  more  than  forty  per  cent  does  appear,  asking 
for  gold,  your  Government  is  broke.” 

The  outstanding  bonds  of  the  Government  approximate  eighteen 
billion  dollars;  the  outstanding  currency  in  the  United  States  is  nine 
billion  dollars.  The  metallic  gold  security  behind  this  vast  promise 
to  pay,  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  less  than  four  billion  dol¬ 
lars  in  gold.  The  rest  of  it,  or  the  difference  between  the  gold  and  the 
Government’s  total  indebtedness,  bonds  and  currency,  has  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  million  people,  through  their  dele¬ 
gated  agents,  House,  Senate,  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  pay.  But  this  promise  to  pay,  in  effect,  is  in  gold,  and  it  is  due  to 
this  fact,  in  my  judgment,  that  this  terrific  depression  has  happened. 
This  and  this  alone  has  destroyed  the  purchasing  power  of  not  only 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  but  the  vast 
majority  of  people  the  world  over. 

The  lending  power  of  money  is  in  comparatively  few  hands.  This 
power  is  further  concentrated  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  all  things  and 
debts  are  measured  in  gold,  the  supply  of  which  is  so  definitely  lim¬ 
ited  that,  per  se,  it  would  be  insignificant  in  the  vast  exchange  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  world.  It  has  degenerated  into  a  measuring  device  only, 
and  has  become  an  instrument  by  which  those  who  control  the  lend¬ 
ing  power  of  the  world  compel  the  vast  army  of  the  borrowers  to  pay 
them  in  quantities  of  things  out  of  all  proportion  to  what  they  have 
to  lend.  They  give  few  gold  dollars  for  many  bushels  of  wheat. 

The  currency  and  bonds  carry  with  them  the  right  to  demand; 
gold  is  inflated  in  relation  to  things.  Things  are  deflated  when  meas¬ 
ured  in  terms  of  our  inflated  currency.  Things  fluctuate  in  value  as 
between  themselves,  governed  by  their  relative  quantities,  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  people  who  use  them.  Reigning  over  this  relative 
fluctuation  as  between  things,  and  in  a  very  rigid  manner,  are  the 
tokens  which  constitute  the  machinery  of  exchanging  things.  These 
tokens,  or  currency,  were  evolved  merely  for  the  convenience  of 
effecting  barter.  Through  the  ages  such  tokens  became  a  means  of 
hoarding  wealth,  evolving  from  the  cowry  shells  and  similar  tokens 
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of  the  savage  through  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  things,  some  being 
useful,  such  as  wives  and  cattle,  and  some  having  merely  an  appeal  to 
the  eye.  Scarcity  caused  the  adoption  of  others.  Due  mainly  to  this 
last  quality,  plus  appearance,  civilized  people  have  almost  universally 
agreed  that  gold  should  be  their  currency.  In  some  nations  silver  also 
was  used,  and  of  course  copper  for  small  coins.  The  lending  peoples 
of  the  world  have  exercised  and  still  exercise  constant  pressure  to  re¬ 
tain  gold  as  the  money  standard,  its  scarcity  being  the  reason,  and  due 
to  this  scarcity,  the  highest  value  being  assured  to  the  “hoardings”  of 
the  owners  of  money.  It  was  found  inconvenient  and  wasteful  in 

handling,  due  to  loss  from  abrasion. 

As  commerce  developed,  its  quantity  became  so  scarce  that  even 
when  divided  into  small  units,  the  per  capita  number  of  these  units 
became  altogether  inadequate  to  supply  a  growing  commerce  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  tokens  with  which  to  effect  its  exchange  of 
things .  Under  the  pressure  of  gold’s  inadequacy,  promises  to  pay  in 
various  forms,  currency,  bills  of  exchange,  notes  of  hand  etc.,  came 
into  being.  Such  instruments,  generally  payable  in  gold  on  liquida¬ 
tion,  passed,  to  a  great  extent,  into  the  simplification  which  we  now 
find  in  the  check,  made  possible,  of  course,  through  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  banks,  and  ultimately  further  simplified  through  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  clearing  houses.  Let  it  be  not  forgotten  that  ultimate  payment 
of  these  instruments  is  generally  in  gold.  Thus  the  insignificant  per 
capita  gold  holdings  in  the  world  are  forced,  with  the  instruments 
mentioned,  to  expand  themselves  and  their  power  into  a  token  for 
exchange  for  practically  the  whole  vast  commerce  of  the  world.  Even 
these  written  instruments  of  exchange,  all  finally  based  upon  gold, 
have  been,  and  are,  inadequate  for  the  accelerating  exchange  of  the 
world’s  goods  today.  It  became  necessary  to  find  a  quicker  and 
simpler  token  than  checks  or  bills. 

Paper  currency  was  born  in  the  printing  press.  The  problem  then 
became  one  of  making  this  printed  currency  redeemable  in  gold.  It 
being  obvious  that  all  the  currency  issued  could  not  be  redeemed  at 
the  same  time  in  gold,  the  device  was  hit  upon  of  issuing  the  cur¬ 
rency  as  being  redeemable  in  gold,  the  authority  for  the  issue  simply 
betting  that  not  more  than  forty  per  cent  of  its  currency  would,  at 
any  one  time,  come  to  its  treasury,  asking  that  the  currency  be  ex- 
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changed  for  gold.  This  was  a  reasonable  expectation,  and  made  it 
possible  for  a  small  gold  supply  of  the  world  to  do  six-tenths  heavier 
duty  than  the  actual  gold  itself  could  possibly  do.  This  six-tenths 
additional  duty  of  gold  representing  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
promise  of  the  issuing  authority  to  pay  in  gold,  and  this  promise 
was,  of  course,  in  the  same  category,  to  the  extent  of  six-tenths,  as 
hat  money  issued  against  government  bonds  and  certain  other 
accepted  collateral. 

As  long  as  the  exchange  of  goods  throughout  the  world  was 
normal,  or  without  serious  dislocation  from  catastrophic  causes,  as 
long  as  confidence  in  bills  of  exchanges,  promises  to  pay,  etc.  was 
unimpaired,  the  scarcity  of  gold  was  not  seriously  felt.  When  the  ebb 
and  how  of  commerce  was  violently  diverted  from  its  customary 
cycles,  long-established  by  the  evolution  of  commerce  itself,  through 
catastrophe  or  war,  more  particularly  the  late  war,  conhdence  in 
written  instruments  of  exchange  began  to  subside,  thus  curtailing 
the  assistance  that  such  instruments  had  given  to  the  pitiably  small 
gold  supply.  The  curtailing  of  this  conhdence  induced  men  and 
states  to  demand  payment  in  that  thing,  of  which  there  was  so  little, 
gold. 

The  two  outstanding  nations,  France  and  the  United  States,  were 
able  to  concentrate  in  their  central  banks  practically  two-thirds  of  the 
world’s  gold  supply.  The  demand  for  American  goods,  following  the 
war,  drained  the  world  of  its  gold,  largely  because  the  United  States 
would  accept  no  payment  for  her  goods  in  the  products  of  other 
nations;  hence  these  nations  drained  themselves  of  gold  to  pay  for 
American  goods.  The  demand  for  these  goods,  brought  about  by  the 
time  lag  necessary  for  European  nations  to  re-establish  productive 
machinery,  induced  the  American  people  to  speed  up  and  overbuild 
their  factories  to  supply  a  demand,  which  could  not  be  more  than 
temporary.  When  they  had  drained  the  gold  to  their  own  vaults,  the 
wisdom  of  slowing  down  production  was  not  seen.  Intensive  produc¬ 
tion  was  continued,  in  fact  speeded  up,  under  the  wild  belief  that  we 
could  lend  the  rest  of  the  world  (which  we  did),  against  their  prom¬ 
ises  to  pay  in  gold,  fifteen  billions  of  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  buy¬ 
ing  the  goods  of  our  speeded  up  factories.  Incidentally,  to  this  vast 
sum  may  be  added  five  billions  of  dollars,  which  “strong  arm  sales- 
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manship”  and  “ballyhoo”  forced  our  own  people  to  buy,  with  their 
own  promises  to  pay,  also  in  gold.  Under  this  orgy  of  humming 
machinery,  expansion  of  new  factories  and  belief  that  a  new  era  of 
prosperity  had  come,  which  must  ever  extend  and  never  shrink,  our 
merchants,  our  Main  Street  citizens,  our  laborers,  our  clerks,  our 
cooks  and  housemaids,  shovelled  their  savings  into  the  stock  and 
bond  market.  We  suddenly  became  a  nation  of  investors — speculators 
is  the  better  term,  for  the  purchases  were  made  on  margin. 

Remember,  the  gold  of  the  world  had  already  been  drawn  into 
our  vaults.  What  could  be  more  clear  than  that  the  “promises  to  pay” 
of  foreign  countries  in  gold,  simply  could  not  be  met?  Their  goods 
we  could  not  accept  without  closing  our  own  factories.  Even  the  very 
money  we  had  loaned  them  had  been  largely  used  to  reorganize  their 
own  industrial  machines. 

When  the  realization  of  this  fact  came,  in  the  last  quarter  of 
1929,  the  stock  market  broke,  margins  on  high-priced  stocks  were 
destroyed,  credits  froze,  factories  began  closing,  warehouses  were 
filled  with  unsold  goods,  securities  were  thrown  upon  the  market  in 
distress,  purchasing  power  slumped,  not  only  the  fifteen  billion 
dollars  that  had  been  loaned  abroad  by  our  citizens  became  frozen, 
but,  as  much  of  the  money  our  people  had  loaned  abroad  had  been 
borrowed,  their  margins  were  wiped  out,  their  collateral  thrown 
upon  the  market,  until,  in  the  market  price  of  stocks  alone,  a  loss  has 
been  reflected  of  about  eighty  billion  dollars  to  date.  In  other  words, 
at  a  time  when  our  people  thought  they  were  eighty  billion  dollars 
better  off  in  their  stock  values  than  they  are  today,  they  loaned  fifteen 
billion  dollars  abroad;  hence  they  find  themselves  with  stock  losses 
of  eighty  billions  and  frozen  assets  in  foreign  countries  of  fifteen 
billions.  Even  a  Pollyanna  smile  under  these  conditions  could  only  be 
a  sickly  one.  Even  this  tells  only  part  of  the  story. 

The  majority  of  the  people  not  only  were  plucked  clean,  but 
found  themselves  with  vast  promises  to  pay,  and  to  pay  in  gold.  Do 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  in  just  the  measure  which  confidence 
has  been  lost,  in  a  promise  to  pay,  so,  “promises  to  pay”  have  been 
drastically  restricted  in  quantity. 

Inasmuch  as  such  instruments  were  evolved  to  expand  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  gold  as  a  token  for  exchanging  goods,  the  world  finds  itself 
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back  suddenly,  in  an  acute  position  of  monetary  famine  with  which 
to  conduct  its  vast  businesses.  One  has  only  to  imagine  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  all  checks  and  written  instruments  of  exchange  and  credit, 
to  a  point  where  gold  only  was  current  (this  would,  of  course,  be 
utterly  disastrous)  to  come  to  some  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of 
the  destruction  of  confidence,  due  to  a  partial  disappearance  of  the 
instruments  of  credit. 

Now  let  us  see  on  whom  the  burden  of  this  money  famine,  accen¬ 
tuated  by  a  credit  famine,  has  fallen.  Let  us  try  to  classify  the  suf¬ 
ferers.  We  have  seen  that  the  holders  of  stock  have  lost  in  market 
value  about  eighty  billions;  the  holders  of  foreign  bonds  have  lost, 
say,  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  average;  the  holders  of  real  estate  gen¬ 
erally  can  get  for  their  property  about  one-third  as  much  as  in  1929; 
the  farmer  can  get  less  than  half  as  much  for  his  cotton  and  wheat, 
his  beef  and  farm  products  generally;  the  producers  of  copper,  iron 
and  other  useful  metals  can  get  about  half  as  much  for  their  products ; 
in  a  word,  basic  materials  have  fallen  in  price  to  a  level  one-half  of 
that  of  1929,  and  yet,  strangely  enough,  while  the  cost  of  all  these 
basic  materials  has  fallen  fifty  per  cent,  living  costs  have  fallen  only 
about  seventeen  per  cent.  Why  should  not  living  expenses  have  fallen, 
along  with  the  declining  curve  of  products  from  farms  and  basic 
materials  ? 

Many  reasons,  in  the  aggregate,  cause  this  failure  of  living  costs  to 
respond  fully  to  wholesale  costs.  Let  us  mention  a  few.  Taxes  have 
increased  instead  of  falling,  interest  rates  are  unchanged.  It  costs 
twice  as  much  in  goods  to  pay  a  life  insurance  premium,  insurance 
rates  are  unchanged,  the  aggregate  per  capita  loss  due  to  fraudulent 
practices  and  racketeering  is  on  the  increase. 

The  doctor  and  dentist  charge  as  much  as  they  ever  did.  Pro¬ 
prietary  food  stuffs  and  other  trade-marked  goods,  entering  largely 
into  the  diet  and  needs  of  the  American  family  have  fallen  only  to  a 
trifling  extent,  compared  to  the  fall  in  the  materials  from  which  they 
are  made.  The  foregoing,  and  a  number  of  other  items,  afford  the 
reason  why  living  has  fallen  only  seventeen  per  cent,  while  food 
products  and  basic  materials  have  fallen  fifty  per  cent.  An  important 
additional  item  lies  in  the  fact  that  automobiles  and  many  other 
utilities,  which  American  families  have  bought  at  former  high  price 
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levels,  are  still  being  paid  for  with  inflated  dollars.  Until  these  curves 
(wholesale  and  living  costs)  have  reached  the  same  relative  level,  on 
any  given  scale,  deflation  will  not  have  run  its  course  and  stability 
will  not  be  real. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  position  of  the  man  who  holds  gold,  its 
equivalent  in  the  form  of  currency  or  a  balance  in  his  favor  at  the 
bank,  or  “promises  to  pay,”  fully  secured,  of  the  Government,  a  cor¬ 
poration  or  an  individual.  The  gold  holder’s  dollar  or  his  credit  at  the 
bank  will  buy  twice  as  much  farmer’s  produce,  basic  commodities, 
real  estate,  etc.,  as  it  would  in  1929.  Certainly  in  purchasing  power 
he  has,  by  virtue  of  the  depression,  made  one  hundred  per  cent,  be¬ 
cause  his  money,  gold  or  instruments  exchangeable  for  gold,  will  buy 
twice  as  much  as  it  would  in  1929. 

Can  you  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  holder  of  gold  or  its 
equivalent  instrument  of  credit  has  not  only  failed  to  suffer  by  the 
depression,  but  actually  finds  himself  in  a  position  about  one  hundred 
per  cent  better  off  than  he  was  before  the  depression?  In  other  words, 
gold  has  not  been  deflated!  Its  fortunate  possessor  has  doubled  his 
fortune  to  the  extent  that  he  held  gold  or  its  equivalent. 

It  remains  to  inquire  what  proportion  of  the  people  own  the  gold 
or  its  equivalent,  instruments  of  debt,  etc.  Of  course,  nearly  every 
individual  owns  some  money;  a  large  number  of  individuals  have  a 
small  liquid  balance,  while  a  large  proportion  of  individuals  owe 
more  than  they  have  money  to  pay.  To  the  extent  that  one  has  money, 
this  money  will,  of  course,  buy  more  than  it  would  in  1929.  The 
actual  position  can  best  be  stated  in  this  way:  One-fifth  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  has  to  its  credit  in  banks  and  strong  boxes  eighty  per  cent  of 
the  total  gold  or  its  equivalent  and  of  “promises  to  pay.” 

This  means  that  one-fifth  of  the  population,  or  twenty  per  cent, 
has  doubled  its  purchasing  power  to  the  extent  that  it  owns  gold, 
its  equivalent,  etc.  which  is  eighty  per  cent  of  American  liquid 
wealth.  It  is  submitted,  that  the  quanty  of  gold  or  its  equivalent, 
bonds  and  evidences  of  indebtedness  owned  by  others  is  only  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  total  of  all  these  items.  This  is  no  exaggeration  of  the 
facts.  This  leaves  only  twenty  per  cent  of  such  liquid  wealth  distri¬ 
buted  amongst  eighty  per  cent  of  the  population. 

Stated  in  another  way,  twenty-five  million  people  own  eighty 
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per  cent  of  all  money,  bonds  and  promises  to  pay  in  the  country, 
while  one  hundred  million  people  have  divided  amongst  them  only 
one  fifth  of  the  total  wealth  enumerated.  It  is  important  that  this 
fact  should  be  clearly  understood.  It  means  that  twenty-five  million 
people  have  doubled  their  purchasing  power,  which  was  already, 
before  the  depression,  eighty  per  cent  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
country.  This  vast  increment  of  purchasing  power  of  the  country, 
held  by  only  a  fifth  of  the  population,  represents  the  loss  in  pur¬ 
chasing  power  by  four-fifths  of  the  people.  Four-fifths  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  are  paying  debts  and  interest  to  one-fifth,  in  inflated  gold  dollars. 
The  mere  promises  to  pay  of  this  four-fifths  of  the  population  is  no 
longer  acceptable  to  the  lenders,  who  are  the  one-fifth.  Confidence 
is  shaken.  Such  a  condition  is  distinctly  anti-social  and,  if  unadjusted, 
means  national  destruction  and  forcible  redistribution.  Possibly,  if 
not  probably,  it  means  the  collapse  of  the  capitalistic  system.  This 
collapse  would  plunge  the  world  into  an  age  so  dark  and  a  darkness 
so  prolonged  that  our  civilization  itself  might  be  destroyed. 

This  is  not  an  appeal  for  “soaking”  the  rich.  It  is  an  appeal  to  the 
wise,  who  are  the  rich,  to  save  themselves,  and  in  doing  so,  urge  the 
human  race  forward  to  heights  of  prosperity,  scientific  attainment, 
and  if  you  like  to  call  it  so,  selfish  humanitarianism,  as  yet  un¬ 
visioned. 

The  condition  in  America  differs  but  slightly  from  that  in  the  rest 
of  the  civilized  world.  What  is  sound  for  America  is  sound  for  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Can  it  be  that,  in  this  intellectual  age,  when  we  are  reading  the 
distance  of  stars  millions  of  light  years  away,  measuring  their  light, 
weighing  their  mass,  cataloguing  their  composition,  we  are  unequal 
to  the  task  of  adjusting  our  human  relations  to  the  end  that  our 
march  onward  will  continue  unchecked  ? 

I  believe  the  answer  is  that  we  are  equal  to  such  a  task.  The  raising 
of  the  people  to  a  higher  intellectual  level,  the  attainments  of  science, 
the  charity  in  the  souls  of  men  (no  whit  less  in  the  rich  than  in  the 
poor),  the  wisdom  of  the  bankers,  the  wisdom  of  our  great  captains 
of  industry,  the  intelligence,  in  the  main,  of  our  labor  leaders,  all,  in 
spite  of  the  rather  low  level  of  intelligence  characterising  a  cross  sec¬ 
tion  of  government  officials,  national  and  state  and  city,  say  we  are 
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equal  to  the  task.  In  spite  of  the  terrific  tax  upon  every  individual 
American,  due  to  graft,  racketeering  and  pork  barrel  politicians,  re¬ 
sulting  from  an  insufficiently  high  moral  and  intellectual  level  of 
our  legislators,  we  shall  find  a  solution ! 

It  is  with  some  misgiving  that  I  suggest  the  demonetization  of 
gold,  not  because  such  action  does  not  seem  sound,  but  because  the 
result  would  be  so  far-reaching  and  because  the  complexities  and 
ramifications  are  so  extensive,  so  exceedingly  complex  and  obscure 
that  J  feel  the  medicine  might  cause  more  suffering  than  the  disease. 
Inflation  with  the  printing  press  is  asinine,  and  the  use  of  currency 
from  this  source  is  safe  only  when  rigidly  and  positively  geared  to  re¬ 
tirement  budgets,  which  must  operate  through  definite  and  unfailing 
taxing  laws  for  the  purpose.  When  a  taxing-for-retirement  program 
is  coupled  in  such  a  way  that  divorce  is  impossible  from  the  issuing 
program,  I  am  unable  to  see  why  such  currency,  in  effect  carrying 
the  endorsement  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  million  people,  is  not 
a  sound  currency. 

It  doubtless  will  be  objected  that  Congress  cannot  be  made  to  re¬ 
strain  itself,  as  it  seems  to  have  difficulty  in  doing  at  present,  on  the 
two  billion  dollars  for  the  soldiers’  bonus.  The  answer  is  obvious.  If 
the  agents  of  the  country  are  untrustworthy  in  the  issue  of  currency 
and  the  proper  marriage  of  this  currency  to  a  tax  retiring  program, 
such  agents  are  untrustworthy  in  voting  the  country’s  credit  in  the 
form  of  bonds.  Bonds  and  currency  are  on  a  parity  in  this  regard. 

I  propose,  further,  that  not  only  should  the  Government  issue  its 
own  currency  for  the  payment  of  its  obligations,  safeguarded  always 
with  a  tax  retiring  budget,  but  that  they  should  issue  currency  and 
lend  this  currency,  and  receive  interest  thereon,  through  proper 
banking  machinery  for  the  purpose.  Banks  requiring  funds  for  re¬ 
lending  to  their  clients  should  be  able  to  borrow  the  currency  from 
the  Government,  secured,  of  course,  by  their  own  endorsements  with 
collateral  of  the  people  and  enterprises  to  whom,  in  turn,  they  may 
lend  such  funds.  Losses  incurred,  or  even  failure  to  pay  on  the  part  of 
the  banks  at  agreed  dates,  should  automatically  find  their  way  to  the 
tax  bill  on  the  people  and  be  budgeted  for  in  the  subsequent  fiscal 
year.  No  drastic  change  in  our  banking  system  in  this  regard  is  fore¬ 
shadowed.  The  banks  would  lend  money  to  their  clients  at  a  higher 
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rate,  of  course,  than  they  themselves  would  pay  to  the  Government; 
credits  extended  would  be  as  carefully  examined  as  they  are  now. 

The  question  arises  as  to  the  fate  of  gold,  redeemable  Govern¬ 
ment  bonds,  currency,  promises  to  pay  and  contracts  now  circulating, 
payable  in  gold.  May  not  the  answer  to  this  great  question  be  found 
in  the  experience  of  England,  when  she  was  compelled  to  abandon 
the  gold  basis  ?  It  was  the  signal  for  the  melting  of  plate  and  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  Indian  gold  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
seeking  exchange  into  the  cheaper  pound,  which  reacted  in  a  marked 
stimulation  to  the  flow  of  orders  to  British  factories,  and  hence, 
marked  reduction  in  unemployment. 

The  effect  would  undoubtedly  be  that  the  fifth  of  the  population 
that  is  possessed  of  eighty  per  cent  of  the  purchasing  power  would 
promptly  find  its  inflated  purchasing  power  transposing  itself  toward 
parity  with  the  present  purchasing  power  of  farmers’  products, 
miners’  products  and  things,  which  the  other  eighty  per  cent  must 
now  sell  for  an  inflated  gold  dollar  in  practically  twice  the  quan¬ 
tity,  to  get  a  gold  dollar  than  was  necessary  before  the  deflation  of 
things.  The  real  truth  is  that  things  have  not  been  deflated,  but 
money  has  been  inflated,  dislocating,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  the 
social  stability  of  the  world. 

With  gold  deflated,  every  article  of  commerce  would  fluctuate 
relatively  to  each  other  article  on  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
which  is  another  way  of  stating,  on  its  usefulness  and  desirability  as 
a  product  or  commodity  to  the  people.  The  value  of  gold  would  take 
the  same  position,  and  cease  to  have  a  psychological  or  artificial  value 
given  it  by  virtue  of  its  enthronement  by  nations  as  money. 

There  is  one  influence,  which  should  be  noted  here,  that  would 
alter,  in  degree,  gold  reaching  a  strictly  commodity  basis.  That  is  the 
fact  that  France  and  a  few  other  nations  of  the  world  are  still  on  the 
gold  basis.  Unless  wisdom  seats  itself  in  the  minds  of  the  rulers  of 
these  nations,  they  will  doubtless  draw  gold  to  their  treasuries,  but  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  drafts  on  America  for  their  balances.  They  will  lose 
orders  to  America  for  the  goods  that  nations  off  the  gold  basis  re¬ 
quire.  I  cannot  see  that  gold  will  either  feed  or  clothe  these  nations. 
They  will  quickly  be  exchanging  it  for  goods,  and  we  shall  accept 
it  on  its  commodity  value. 
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The  question  as  to  how  we  shall  conduct  our  foreign  exchange 
is  pertinent,  of  course,  The  answer  is  obvious.  If  trade  balances  are  in 
our  favor,  we  will  accept  either  their  gold  at  commodity  value  or  mar¬ 
ket  value,  or  their  bills  of  exchange  against  countries  to  which  we  are 
in  debt.  I  cannot  see  that  any  difficulty  whatever  is  presented  in  this 
regard,  other  than  some  inconvenience  due  to  the  instability  of  the 
price  of  gold.  This  inconvenience  is  trifling,  compared  to  the  in¬ 
stability  of  the  whole  range  of  American  commodities,  in  terms  of 
gold,  given  an  artificial  position  by  its  present  enthronement  as 
money. 

What  shall  be  the  fate  of  our  present  enormous  private  and  na¬ 
tional  indebtedness,  all  payable  in  gold  ?  The  declaration  of  our  new 
currency  is  much  of  the  answer.  It  might  be  asked,  what  would  be  the 
effect,  should  America  be  finally  forced  from  the  gold  basis?  In¬ 
definite  borrowing  is  an  all-consuming  flame.  As  to  Government  ob¬ 
ligations,  it  is  conceivable  that  premiums  in  new  tax-geared  currency 
might  be  required  for  retiring  obligations  payable  in  gold.  There  is 
this  offset.  For  purposes  of  this  discussion,  the  annual  interest  bill  of 
the  American  Government  may  be  taken  as  approximately  one  billion 
dollars.  This  is  two  and  a  half  per  cent  on  forty  billions.  Hence,  the 
country,  and  I  say  this  merely  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  could 
afford  to  issue  forty  billions  of  currency  with  which  to  retire  its  gold 
indebtedness. 

Let  us  try  to  make  this  clear.  The  holders  of  Government  bonds 
will  clamor  for  payment  in  gold,  as  promised  in  the  bond.  We  will 
suppose  that  gold,  in  relation  to  the  new  Government  currency,  may 
have  an  exchange  value  of  two  dollars  in  the  new  currency  for  one 
gold  dollar,  or  two  dollars  in  the  new  currency  for  one  dollar  in 
bonds,  which  promise  payment  in  gold  at  maturity ;  certainly  a  most 
extreme  supposition.  Nevertheless,  the  Government  could  afford  to 
pay  two  dollars  in  the  new  currency  for  each  dollar  offered  for  retire¬ 
ment  of  the  gold  bonds,  because  the  new  currency  would  bear  no  in¬ 
terest  and  the  Government  would  thus  save  one  billion  dollars  that  it 
is  now  paying  for  interest  on  bonds.  The  retirement  of  the  currency 
issued  for  these  bonds  could  be  scheduled  on  the  present  retiring  dates 
of  the  bonds  and  the  tax  budget  geared  to  this  schedule.  The  billion 
dollars  saved  per  annum  in  interest  charges,  at  this  two  for  one  ratio, 
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would  amortize  the  whole  Government  debt  in  thirty-six  years,  calcu¬ 
lating  the  present  bonded  debt  at  eighteen  billion  dollars.  That  is,  our 
present  interest  charges,  supposing  them  to  continue  at  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  per  year  for  thirty-six  years  would  amount  to  as  much  as  twice 
the  present  value  of  the  bonds. 

The  experience  of  England,  when  forced  off  the  gold  basis,  was 
that  her  paper  pound  fell  about  one-third,  rather  less,  and  in  a  few 
months  recovered  to  about  three-fourths  of  the  gold  value.  It  is 
strongly  believed  by  the  writer  that  the  United  States,  in  demonetiz¬ 
ing  gold,  with  the  safeguards  suggested,  would  find  the  new  currency 
very  much  closer  to  parity  than  a  two  for  one  ratio. 

While  it  is  desirable,  or  might  be  desirable,  that  she  call  in  her 
bonds  and  pay  them  off  on  a  premium  basis,  with  the  new  currency, 
she  could  do  this  only  with  the  consent  of  her  bondholders.  The  op¬ 
eration  would  be  one  of  refinancing,  in  part,  from  time  to  time,  of 
outstanding  issues,  a  gradual  process,  which  would  avoid  violent  dis¬ 
locations  in  the  economic  status.  The  time  period  for  affecting  the 
change  might  be  retarded  or  accelerated,  and  thus  utilized  for 
salutary  adjustment  of  the  monetary  and  credit  demands  of  the 
country,  much  to  the  same  end  as  the  palliative  measures  adopted 
by  the  72nd  Congress  under  President  Hoover’s  leadership,  measures 
which,  I  dare  state,  (diverging  for  a  moment)  are  altogether  too 
limited  in  scope  to  counteract  adequately  the  vicious  downward 
spiral. 

It  is  well  to  have  in  mind  that  every  nation  which  leaves  the  gold 
standard  drops  the  artificial  value  of  this  metal,  dethroning  its  over- 
lordship  of  the  world’s  commerce.  When  all  nations  shall  have 
abandoned  it,  its  value  will  have  dropped  to  the  level  of  its  useful¬ 
ness  in  the  arts,  and  its  price  will  be  measured  as  that  of  any  other 
commodity.  And  this  is  precisely  as  it  should  be! 

There  is  little  question  that  the  more  serious  discussion  of  the 
United  States’  leaving  the  gold  standard  will  bring  in  its  train  tem¬ 
porary  withdrawals  of  foreign  accounts,  extending  to  some  extent,  no 
doubt,  to  withdrawals  on  the  part  of  our  own  people.  Where  will 
they  go?  Possibly  to  glut  further  the  gold  supply  of  France  and 
there  to  be  hoarded,  inactive  and  without  profit,  while  the  orders 
from  importing  nations  come  again  to  our  factories  and  farmers. 
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May  we  not  assume,  with  great  probability,  if  not  with  certainty, 
that  our  abandonment  of  the  gold  standard  will  react  to  a  great 
degree  along  the  path  of  events  which  England  followed  after  leav- 
ing  gold  ?  Let  us  recall  a  few  of  the  things  that  followed.  A  sudden 
drop  of  the  paper  pound  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  gold  pound.  Can¬ 
cellation  of  factory  orders  in  gold  countries,  to  be  replaced  in  England 
at  about  one-third  reduction  in  cost  for  similar  articles  in  gold  coun¬ 
tries.  Withdrawal  of  funds  from  American  banks  in  the  form  of 
cheap  pounds  to  pay  for  these  goods.  Prompt  stimulation  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  English  factories,  thus  reducing  unemployment.  Reduction 
of  numbers  on  the  dole  by  virtue  of  the  increased  employment,  thus 
reducing  tax  burdens.  The  melting  up  of  old  plate  and  jewelry,  no 
longer  hoarded  as  gold,  to  exchange  for  the  useful  cheaper  pound. 
The  treasure  houses  of  India  opened  to  rid  themselves  of  gold  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  cheaper  pound.  In  a  word,  the  downward  spiral  re¬ 
versed  and  the  country  drawn  out  of  a  pit  of  despondency. 

A  seeming  paradox  of  the  situation  is  that  commodities  have  in¬ 
creased  in  price  level  in  terms  of  the  cheapened  pound  to  an  in¬ 
significant  extent.  England’s  inability  to  maintain  herself  on  a  gold 
basis  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  a  blessing  in  disguise.  As  time 
goes  on  she  will  estimate  the  blessing  undisguised. 

Cumulative  to  this  event  has  been  her  hesitant,  but  increasingly 
strong  determination  to  protect  her  industry  with  tariffs.  There  is 
no  point  to  protective  tariffs  when  all  countries  have  erected  equally 
strong  tariff  walls,  unless  it  be  the  point  that  such  measures  are 
utterly  destructive  of  commerce  between  nations.  High  tariffs  are 
good  business  when  there  are  enough  countries  to  take  our  goods 
free  of  duties.  The  fun  goes  out  of  the  game  when  our  goods  be¬ 
come  congested  in  our  warehouses  because  they  can  no  longer  jump 
the  tariff  walls  of  other  countries. 

Exports  cannot  be  consistent  and  durable  without  imports  to 
pay  for  them.  The  alternative  to  imports  is  investment  in  foreign 
countries.  In  fact,  such  investment,  however  unhappy  our  experience 
in  this  regard  has  been,  is  the  only  outlet  for  a  nation  whose  factories 
and  farms  are  speeded  and  so  highly  geared  as  are  our  own.  Even 
so,  we  cannot  bring  back  our  profits  from  foreign  countries,  but 
must  reinvest  them  abroad,  unless  we  are  to  receive  in  payment 
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for  our  farm  and  factory  products,  the  products  of  other  nations. 
Otherwise,  our  profits  abroad  compound  themselves  indefinitely, 
and,  willy-nilly,  interference  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations  becomes 
imperative  to  the  welfare  of  our  investors  and  our  workmen,  who 
are  making  goods  to  send  to  these  nations.  To  take  their  gold  would 
not  be  good  enough,  even  if  they  had  it.  To  do  so  would  be  to  ex¬ 
change  goods  useful  to  man  for  a  golden  token,  whose  use  is  only 
ornamental  (fictitious). 

Real  wages  mean  a  relative  relationship  of  the  wages  received  to 
the  things  the  wages  will  buy.  It  is  quite  the  same  to  a  workman  if 
he  receives  a  wage  of  ten  dollars  a  day  and  it  costs  him  ten  dollars 
per  day  to  live,  as  it  is  if  he  receives  one  dollar  per  day  in  wages  and 
it  costs  him  one  dollar  per  day  to  live.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  the  relation 
of  wages  to  price  level.  No  one  will  deny  that  if  our  wages  drop  to 
one  dollar  per  day  and  our  price  levels  drop  to  the  point  where  a 
high  standard  of  living  can  be  maintained  by  the  American  work¬ 
man  for  one  dollar  a  day,  that  we  are,  in  such  case,  very  much 
nearer  a  price  level  which  will  enable  us  to  sell  our  goods  to  the 
teeming  hordes  of  the  East  than  we  ever  could  hope  to  be  on  the 
basis  of  present  wages  and  present  price  levels.  This  is  not  saying 
that  a  workman  should  receive  only  the  cost  of  a  high  standard  of 
living,  which  is  quite  a  separate  problem;  but  it  is  saying  definitely 
that  the  cheaper  unit  costs  we  can  give  our  goods  laid  down  in  a 
foreign  port,  the  more  nearly  we  come  to  justifying  the  speed  with 
which  our  industrial  machine  is  geared  to  operate. 

Half  the  world  is  a  sponge,  ready  to  soak  up  American  goods, 
when  our  unit  costs  are  low  enough  to  enable  them  to  buy,  and 
when  we  find  commodities  that  they  can  send  us  that  we  are  willing 
to  absorb  in  exchange  for  the  products  of  our  farms  and  factories. 
The  problem  is  one  of  finding  what  we  are  willing  to  absorb,  what 
we  must  absorb,  if  our  industrial  machine  is  to  run  full  speed,  with 
our  workmen  fully  employed. 

Every  nation  should  find  employment  for  its  population  in  pro¬ 
ducing  those  things  for  which  its  climate,  its  soil,  its  topography 
and  natural  wealth,  or  natural  resources  best  adapt  it.  For  example, 
Cuba  should  produce  sugar,  Louisiana  should  not;  the  Malay  States 
and  Dutch  East  Indies  should  produce  rubber  and  tin;  and  so  on, 
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selectively,  each  nation  should  produce  those  products  that  require 
the  minimum  expenditure  of  labor,  those  products  that  nature  helps 
her  to  produce  and  exchange  them  for  other  products  that  are  more 
easily  produced  by  other  nations.  This  is,  of  course,  a  very  general 
statement,  and  would  only  apply  truly  where  natural  and  political 
boundaries  coincided.  The  political  state  of  the  world  requires  that 
serious  consideration  be  given  to  developing  production  within 
political  boundaries,  that  they  may  be  self-contained  in  time  of  war, 
and  independent,  even,  of  national  cartels  or  artificial  restraint  to  the 
natural  flow  of  commerce. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  development  of  the  human  race  has  not 
reached  that  point  where  an  ideal  allocation  of  the  productive  forces 
of  the  world  can  be  accomplished.  Nevertheless,  much  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  way  of  selecting  products  which  we  can  use  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  products  which  we  make,  to  the  full  employment  of 
our  factories.  But  again  we  come  to  the  bridge  that  will  bring  us  to 
the  lowest  possible  price  level  and  this  bridge  must  not  be  built 
over  undernourished  bodies  and  a  lower  standard  of  living.  An  ex¬ 
tremely  low  price  level  is  entirely  consistent  with  a  high  standard  of 
living.  In  fact,  with  proper  social  adjustment  and  proper  economic 
adjustment  of  all  those  forces  with  which  America  is  blessed  in 
great  abundance,  a  high  standard  of  living  is  distinctly  helpful  to  a 
low  price  level. 

A  high  standard  of  living  means  a  high  standard  of  intelligence, 
high  intelligence  follows  the  proper  kind  of  education.  Ample  food 
supply  and  relief  from  fatigue  through  diversions,  mental  and 
muscular,  all  tend  to  fit  the  social  unit  for  maximum  productive 
expression.  The  United  States,  however  imperfectly,  has  attained 
this  to  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  nation.  Natural  products  and 
natural  laws  have  been  harnessed  by  science  and  workmen  to  the 
most  wonderful  productive  machine  the  world  has  ever  known,  and 
with  it  all  we  are  tottering  on  the  brink  of  failure.  We  have  utterly 
failed  to  create  the  arteries  through  which  the  vast  products  of  our 
factories  can  adequately  find  their  way  to  nourish  distant,  and  for 
that  matter,  near-by,  units  of  the  human  race.  We  have  provided 
ships,  railways  and  canals,  telegraphs,  cables,  wireless  and  telephones 
that  reach  every  nation  of  the  globe,  but  the  financial  machinery 
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for  the  necessary  exchange  of  our  products  to  those  who  would  con¬ 
sume  them  is  today  sterilized  and  utterly  inadequate  to  its  task. 

Why  not  try  the  currency  recommended  by  the  author  as  a 
remedy? 

The  great  bond  market  in  Government  bonds  would  pass  into 
history,  wealth  or  money  thus  invested  would  seek  employment  in 
the  nation’s  development.  Interest  rates  would  fall,  easing  the  credit 
situation  in  all  directions.  Lenders  of  money  would  be  checked  as 
the  source  of  tokens  for  exchange  would  flow  only  from  the  nation 
itself,  its  Government.  Accumulations  of  wealth  would  be  repre¬ 
sented  and  expressed  by  vast  expansion  of  industry.  Some  capital 
would  doubtless  flow  abroad  for  a  time  until  golden  indigestion 
asserted  itself  in  the  gold  money  nations,  the  few  that  still  remain. 

Eventually  gold  would  redistribute  itself  in  all  countries  not  in 
purple  robes  but  on  the  basis  of  its  desirability  as  a  commodity,  as  it 
should  be. 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 
May  4,  1932 

Dear  Mr. — 

I  must  thank  you  for  Mr.  Dean’s  book  and  your  letter  of  April 
30th.  I  wanted  to  read  the  book  in  order  that  I  might  give  you  my 
reactions  promptly.  I  am  about  two  thirds  through  and  have  found 
it  most  interesting.  The  ideas  advanced  for  the  stabilization  of  em¬ 
ployment  are  good,  but  I  am  unable  to  bring  myself  to  see  that  they 
reach  the  root  of  the  matter.  His  observations  on  instability  caused 
by  unbalanced  expansion  of  productive  goods  with  consumption 
goods  is  undoubtedly  true. 

The  penalty,  of  course,  is  much  like  two  horses  that  have  not 
been  trained  to  pull  together.  The  production  horse  pulls  and  then 
the  consumption  horse  pulls,  the  movement  of  the  wagon  is  jerky. 
If  they  pull  together  the  wagon  advances  at  a  steady  pace  and  both 
can  be  accelerated  with  safety,  as  long  as  the  road  is  smooth  and 
their  stamina  and  force  are  equal.  This  goes  on  splendidly,  until 
some  catastrophe  has  an  unequal  incidence  upon  one  or  the  other 
puller.  Mr.  Dean  proposes  to  provide  a  method  of  bringing  about 
a  rebalancing  of  the  pullers,  after  catastrophe,  by  storing  up  energy 
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in  advance  for  the  weaker  horse  to  apply  as  quickly  as  possible, 
after  evidence  is  clear  that  one  or  the  other  is  weakening.  It  is  a 
beautiful  idea  and  with  human  nature  advanced  several  centuries 
beyond  its  present  attainment,  with  a  higher  level  of  morality  and 
intelligence  attained  in  our  governing  bodies,  I  would  have  more 
hope  that  his  plan  would  be  fruitful. 

As  the  social  order  is  now  adjusted,  it  is  not  alone  these  two 
forces,  consumption  and  production  goods,  that  require  balancing 
in  order  to  stabilize  the  economic  machine.  The  facts  are  that  there 
are  a  great  many  forces  operating  from  different  angles  and  I  re¬ 
gret  to  say,  with  different  objectives,  amongst  which  the  production 
and  consumption  forces  would  find  themselves  lost.  The  squirrel 
which  garners  its  nuts  against  a  rainy  day  or  a  freezing  winter  oper¬ 
ates  under  its  own  uncontrolled  initiative  and,  barring  accident, 
enjoys  its  own  nuts.  Human  society  has  to  be  careful  about  all  the 
other  “nuts.” 

If  you  can  make  the  money  lender,  or  bond  holder,  whose  money 
will  buy  twice  as  much  goods  under  depression  as  it  did  under  the 
inflated  price  of  things,  see  four  square  with  the  wheat  farmer,  who 
has  to  produce  two  bushels  of  wheat  today  for  each  dollar  of 
mortgage  on  his  farm  that  he  created,  to  pay  the  money  lender  in 
1928;  if  you  can  make  the  extreme  protectionist  realize  that  he  cannot 
sell  his  goods  to  other  countries  unless  he  accepts  other  countries’ 
goods  in  return;  if  you  can  find  means  to  keep  national,  state  and 
municipal  governments  clean;  if  you  can  elect  Congressmen  who 
will  not  sell  their  votes  for  political  plunder;  in  a  word,  if  you  can 
rationalize  powerful  groups,  which  are  governments  within  govern¬ 
ment,  who  use  government  compelling  forces  to  pass  laws  in  their 
own  behalf  at  the  expense  of  others,  there  would  be  some  hope,  in 
my  view,  that  Mr.  Dean’s  plan  could  meet  with  the  favor  it  deserves. 
The  conditions  which  operate,  international  and  national,  are  far 
too  complex  to  permit  of  specific  and  concrete  remedy  depending 
for  control  on  uncertain  legislation,  and  operating  on  a  relatively 
small  proportion  of  the  population,  to  have  the  effect  contem¬ 
plated. 

The  disease  is  deeply  seated,  is  general  all  over  the  world.  It 
lies  in  the  fact  that  one-fifth  of  the  world’s  population  holds  and 
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loans  out  for  hire,  to  the  other  four-fifths  of  the  population,  four- 
fifths  of  the  world’s  money.  This  four-fifths  of  the  world’s  money 
has  doubled  in  its  purchasing  power  of  things,  hence  the  burden  on 
four-fifths  of  the  population  has  been  doubled  since  1929. 

The  underlying  remedy  for  this  is  in  the  refusal  to  allow  the 
one-fifth  of  the  population  to  enjoy  the  doubling  of  the  value  of 
their  money,  of  which,  mind  you,  they  hold  four-fifths,  while  such 
doubling  of  value  is  a  loss  to  four-fifths  of  the  population  who  owe 
it.  The  only  means,  general  and  wide  in  its  application,  which  can 
remedy  this  state  of  affairs  is  the  demonetization  of  gold.  I  cannot, 
in  this  letter,  expand  this  subject  through  all  its  ramifications.  I  am 
endeavoring  to  do  this,  from  time  to  time.  When  it  is  finished  you 
shall  have  a  copy. 

I  should  like  very  much  to  meet  Mr.  Dean.  His  book  bears  every 
evidence  of  deep  study,  clear  and  concise  thinking  and  at  the  same 
time  an  optimism  which  the  world  would  greatly  profit  by  accept¬ 
ing.  It  simply,  in  my  judgment,  is  not  that  kind  of  a  world. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  book  and  your  letter. 

Charles  de  Ganahl 

Green  Gables,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

May  18,  1932 

Mr.  Owen  D.  Young 

The  General  Electric  Co. 

New  York  City 
Dear  Mr.  Young: 

I  have  for  some  time  been  studying  the  influence  of  the  gold 
standard  in  relation  to  events  as  they  are.  I  have  reached  certain  con¬ 
clusions  from  which  a  long  training  in  the  opposite  direction  seems 
unable  to  release  me. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  them  on  to  you  herewith,  as 
I  feel  they  must  be  faulty,  or  better  minds  than  mine  would  long 
since  have  reached  them.  I  feel  the  present  time  is  not  one  to  rock 
the  boat,  unless  it  be  to  a  useful  purpose.  This  is  my  excuse  for 
risking  the  refusal  of  my  request  that  you  look  them  over. 

Of  course,  I  realize  there  are  many  further  ramifications  to  the 
subject.  I  am  anxious  to  find  the  snags  on  the  main  stem  before  pro- 
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ceeding  with  their  development  in  another  paper.  Should  the  idea 
be  sound  I  thought  of  publishing  it. 

We  are  so  near  dangerous  developments,  I  feel  you  will  be  willing 
to  read  these  ideas,  however  slight  the  chance  may  prove  of  their 
being  useful. 

If  we  must  provide  several  billions  of  money  for  unemployment, 
why  should  we  also  have  to  provide  huge  sums  of  interest  to  bond 
buyers?  In  the  end  taxes  must  pay  the  bonds,  plus  interest,  just  as 
taxes  should  retire,  over  a  fixed  schedule,  a  direct  currency  issue  for 
relief. 

Some  drastic  change  seems  imperative  in  our  capitalistic  system. 
It  is  ridiculous  that  want  should  exist  with  warehouses  full  of  all 
things  that  man  requires. 

Distribution  has  failed  from  destroyed  confidence  and  confidence 
collapsed  from  the  shrinking  of  instruments  of  credit,  gold  standard 
exchange,  thus  throwing  the  burden  on  inadequate  and  badly  dis¬ 
tributed  and  hoarded  gold,  until  gold  has  about  doubled  in  value, 
destroying,  in  terms  of  gold,  the  real  wealth  of  the  people. 

We  must  remedy  this  or  the  end  is  obvious.  Civilization  is  really 
the  stake.  Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

May  27,  1932 

Mr.  John  Hatfield 

Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia 
My  Dear  John: 

I  have  received  your  interesting  letter  of  May  5th,  your  card 
which  followed,  and  today  your  note  of  May  24th. 

Your  opening  blast  meets  perfect  acceptance.  For  once  I  find  my¬ 
self  in  absolute  agreement  with  you.  This  refers  to  the  opening 
blast  only.  Your  follow  through  is  not  so  good.  England  will  not 
remain  on  a  protective  basis,  her  action  in  this  regard  was  absolutely 
essential  in  order  to  awaken  reasonable  treatment  of  this  subject 
on  the  part  of  my  own  people.  It  will  require  some  years  of  con¬ 
stantly  shrinking  export  trade  to  unbuild  the  protective  wall  that 
we  have  thrown  up  across  all  highways  of  international  trade  asi¬ 
nine  in  the  extreme  and  utterly  fallacious  in  foundation. 
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As  for  “trying  another  lap/’  I  am  seriously  considering  going 
into  physical  training,  which  will  enable  me  to  walk  to  the  top  of 
sky-scrapers,  when  they  have  lost  their  occupants  and  the  elevators 
shall  have  stopped,  from  the  tops  to  contemplate  the  wreckage  that 
greed  will  have  made  of  American  institutions.  I  am  afraid  I  am 
too  old  to  be  fit  for  anything  but  a  watchman’s  job.  In  spite  of  this, 
I  am  gathering  a  little  preliminary  information  on  some  placer  dis¬ 
coveries  in  British  East  Africa.  One  of  the  chauffeurs,  a  rather  good 
boy,  who  was  with  me  on  our  African  trip,  is  placer  mining  in  a 
one  man  way.  I  gather  he  is  digging  pot  holes  here  and  there.  He 
tells  me  he  is  making  about  twenty  pounds  per  month  and  that  there 
are  about  six  hundred  white  people  doing  as  well  or  better,  in  an 
area  within  a  boundary  of  ten  by  ten  miles.  If  this  is  true,  a  small 
gold  dredge  might  be  a  very  profitable  venture.  Of  course,  the  area 
selected  would  have  to  be  explored  by  pits  in  order  to  establish  the 
character  of  the  bedrock  and  the  average  in  gold  values.  I  may  go 
out  there  after  the  elections,  if  the  country  holds  together  that  long. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  have  reached  a  considered  conclusion  that 
the  country  cannot  be  pulled  out  of  the  morass  to  a  higher  political 
moral  standard,  short  of  very  drastic  alterations  in  our  political 
system.  The  process  is  more  likely  to  be  through  dictatorship  or  revo¬ 
lution  than  through  orderly  evolution.  The  lending  power  of  the 
country  must  be  distributed  through  a  vastly  greater  percentage  of 
the  people.  As  matters  are,  one-fifth  of  the  population  are  lenders 
and  four-fifths  are  borrowers.  The  lenders  find  their  money  will  go 
twice  as  far  by  virtue  of  the  inflation  of  gold.  The  borrowers,  four- 
fifths  of  the  population,  find  they  must  produce  twice  as  many 
things  to  pay  their  gold  debts.  But  I  will  leave  you  to  work  this  out. 
By  way  of  assistance,  as  it  may  be,  I  send  you  a  paper  that  I  have  just 
concluded.  It  is  the  first  installment  of  what  I  shudder  to  think  may 
develop  into  a  book.  Will  be  glad  to  have  you  shoot  this  full  of 
holes.  Friends  criticize,  others  will  not  take  the  trouble. 

I  am  off  to  the  Convention  in  Chicago  on  the  tenth. 

Mrs.  de  Ganahl  joins  me  in  best  wishes  to  you  all. 

Yours  truly, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 
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May  27,  1932 

My  Dear  Captain  Philipps  : 

I  was  delighted  to  learn  that  your  convalescence  had  brought  you 
to  the  ability  and  advisability  of  travel.  The  mind  produces  an  elusive 
elixer  which  reacts  upon  bodily  functions  and  helps  them  to  mend 
broken  bones. 

Life  is  full  of  interludes,  dear  Captain,  and  all  yield  profit  if  one 
but  finds  the  key  to  unlock  their  treasure  chest.  Pleasure  in  life  is 
only  experienced  by  measuring  it  with  pain.  Pain  itself  may  be 
resolved  and  analysed  into  an  experience  that  carries  full  compensa¬ 
tion  for  suffering.  One  of  those  discords  that  yield  harmony  when 
struck  with  notes  from  a  full  life.  To  have  lived  and  not  to  have 
suffered  is  to  have  suffered  and  not  to  have  lived. 

I  am  sending  you  a  paper  setting  forth  some  preliminary  views 
on  the  gold  standard,  feeling  that  inasmuch  as  your  body  has  been 
so  severely  wracked,  in  reading  this  you  will  at  least  find  a  reloca¬ 
tion  of  your  former  suffering.  I  am  sure  any  way,  it  will  not  be 
one  of  those  pleasant  interludes  and  hence  find  really  little  pleasure 
in  imposing  it  upon  you. 

The  subject  has  absorbed  me  greatly.  I  feel  that  the  world’s 
economic  disaster  can  be  traced  in  great  degree  to  overloading  a 
very  meager  and  badly  distributed  gold  supply.  That  America  will 
leave  the  gold  standard,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  when  she  does,  that 
insignificant  proportion  of  the  population  who  lend  money  will  find 
their  inflated  gold  as  flat  as  a  punctured  tire,  while  that  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  population  who  owe  to  these  money  lenders,  will 
find  the  things  they  make  of  real  value.  My  thesis  is,  that  the  prices 
of  commodities  have  not  fallen  but  that  gold,  for  which  they  seek 
to  exchange  themselves  is  bloated  beyond  measure.  World  peace  is 
only  the  reciprocal  of  well  balanced  and  widely  distributed  economic 
benefits.  Without  these  no  scheme  of  disarmament,  no  League  of 
Nations,  no  form  of  government,  can  influence  the  world  to  happi¬ 
ness.  A  cardinal  fact  which  our  statesmen  seem  unable  to  appreciate. 

Tell  me  if  you  do  not  agree.  Only  friends  may  criticize. 

We  both  send  you  our  best, 

Sincerely, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 
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13  Chester  Terrace 
Regents  Park 
London,  England 
June  8,  1932 

My  Dear  Mr.  de  Ganahl: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  29th  February  which  reached 
me  as  I  was  on  my  rather  roundabout  way  home  from  Africa,  so 
I  have  not  easily  been  able  to  answer  it  before. 

The  copy  of  your  letter  to  Lord  Fairfax,  which  you  enclosed,  is 
most  interesting.  So  far  from  my  not  finding  anything  in  it  to 
agree  with,  there  is  not  a  sentence  in  it — as  regards  the  general 
economic  situation  which  I  do  not  endorse  most  heartily.  As  would, 
I  think,  all  the  big  business  men  and  financiers  in  this  country. 

I  have  now  left  the  business  of  governing  and  am  taking  up  the 
job  as  head  of  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies — perhaps  you 
have  heard  of  this  institution.  Its  great  interest  is  that  it  will  keep 
me  in  close  touch  with  finance  and  economics  both  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  in  the  Colonial  Empire. 

I  am  sure  that  sooner  or  later  I  shall  be  able  to  take  a  long 
enough  holiday  to  visit  the  states,  but  before  thinking  and  making 
any  plans  one  must  wait  and  see  whether  the  economic  situation  of 
civilization  is  going  to  collapse. 

With  kind  regards  to  you  both, 

Yours  sincerely, 

W.  F.  Gowers 
Sept.  30,  1932 

My  Dear  Sir  William  Gowers: 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Crown  Colonies,  rather  than  you,  on 
your  appointment.  Nothing  is  more  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
Colonies,  essential  to  their  value  to  England,  to  the  empire  as  a 
whole,  than  seeking  leadership  for  their  government  from  men  who 
have  a  practical  working  knowledge  of  their  problems. 

There  is  a  distinct  advance,  which  will  lead  to  stronger  ties  be¬ 
tween  the  various  elements  of  the  British  Empire,  in  the  Ottawa 
Conference.  While  I  strongly  believe  in  free  trade  amongst  nations, 
this  belief  is  strictly  conditioned  upon  trade  being  reciprocally  free. 
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All  nations  are  tying  themselves  into  knots,  strangling  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  commerce  by  tariff  restrictions,  artificial  control  of  gold  and 
generally  restrictive  measures. 

The  justification  of  this,  in  fact  the  necessity  for  it,  is  to  foment 
rebellion  of  all  nations  against  tariff  and  the  very  restrictions  they 
are  presently  creating.  Ham-stringing  commerce  will  send  the  hu¬ 
man  race  back  to  the  caves  and  breech  clout.  When  a  situation 
becomes  as  bad  as  it  is  now,  it  is  necessary  for  it  to  become  worse, 
to  the  bursting  point,  before  it  can  recover.  The  British  Empire,  in 
my  judgment,  has  now  no  sound  choice  other  than  to  protect  her 
people  through  preferential  trade  restrictions  within  her  own  Do¬ 
minions  and  Colonies.  It  follows,  of  course,  that  she  will  be  ex¬ 
cluded  by  this  action  from  some  cheap  sources  of  supply.  It  must 
be  reckoned,  nevertheless,  that  every  pound  that  leaves  the  Empire 
for  foreign  goods  is  distributed  “out  of  bounds,”  while  every  pound 
spent  within  the  Empire  circulates  to  the  advantage  of  those  within 
the  bounds.  Were  free  trade  universal,  compensation  would  follow 
through  reciprocal  trade.  Until  free  trade  becomes  general,  it  be¬ 
hooves  the  Empire  to  trade  only  with  her  own  people  to  the  extent 
that  preferential  tariffs  will  bring  this  about.  I  have  been  somewhat 
surprised  to  see  that  Sir  H.  S.  and  Mr.  S.  fail  to  realize  this 
truth. 

I  spent  the  summer  shooting  and  camping  in  Colorado,  with 
some  fishing.  It  is  a  wonderful  state.  You  must  include  it  in  your 
itinerary  when  you  come  to  “the  States.”  From  a  shooting  stand¬ 
point,  it  will  seem  tame  to  you.  I  put  in  ten  strenuous  days  following 
hounds  after  cougar  or  American  lion,  an  extremely  pale  imitation 
of  its  African  namesake.  Rather  larger  than  a  leopard  but  cowardly. 
The  hounds  follow  the  spoor  and,  when  pressed,  the  cougar  takes 
to  the  trees.  If  the  tree  is  suitable  for  lassooing  the  cougar,  this  is 
done,  the  cowboy  climbing  the  tree  for  the  purpose.  Otherwise  he 
is  prodded  out  of  the  tree  and  the  hounds  immediately  chase  him 
up  another  and  so  on  until  he  is  in  a  tree  from  which  he  can  be 
lassooed.  When  insensibility  comes  from  the  choking  rope,  a  piece 
of  wood  is  slipped  behind  the  incisor  teeth,  the  jaws  closed  on  it  and 
lashed  over  the  jaws  and  wood,  thus  rendering  innocuous  his  biting 
end.  The  feet  are  tied  in  a  manner  which  the  cowboys  call  “hog 
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tied,”  the  four  feet  bunched  together.  The  cougar  is  then  taken  into 
camp  strongly  collared  and  chained,  lashings  removed  and  in  the 
course  of  time  becomes  a  snarling  and  but  partially  tamed  member 
of  the  animal  family. 

Taking  them  is  an  exciting  job.  Occasionally  they  “mix  it”  with 
the  dogs  and  a  dog  or  two  may  be  killed,  but  they  always  turn  tail 
as  some  of  the  dogs  nip  them,  while  they  are  mauling  some  un¬ 
fortunate  hound. 

We  hunted  on  horseback,  skirting  around  the  rim  and  many 
times  within  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River.  This  is  a 
great  gash  cut  for  hundreds  of  miles  through  a  table  land,  eight  to 
fourteen  miles  wide  and  a  mile  in  depth,  its  sides  in  many  places 
running  sheer  perpendicular  for  several  thousand  feet.  The  cut  is 
through  various  strata  of  many  colors  and  shades,  creating  a  pano¬ 
rama  of  indescribable  beauty  and  awe-inspiring  grandeur.  It  is 
equalled  in  magnificence  possibly  by  the  Himalayas.  The  souls  of 
all  great  artists  were  doubtless  assembled  in  some  heavenly  conclave 
to  design,  sculpture,  paint  and  bejewel  this  wonder  of  the  world.  I 
can  give  you  no  conception  of  it,  nor  has  pen  ever  been  equal  to  the 
task.  I  am  sending  you  a  booklet  which  can  only  give  you  the  palest 
suggestion  of  what  it  is  like.  You  must  see  it  when  you  are  in  our 
country  for  a  visit. 

I  am  off  on  Monday  to  the  wilds  of  Northern  Quebec  after 
moose  and  bear. 

I  am  planning  to  take  up  the  African  trail  again  next  year  where 
I  hope  to  live  again  the  pleasures  which  I  enjoyed  and  which  you 
helped  me  so  much  to  enjoy  in  1929. 

This  only  if  civilized  man  does  not  touch  off  the  international 
powder  magazine  that  has  been  laid  all  over  the  world. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 


Extract  from  letter  to  Carl  written  from  Quaking  Aspen  near 
North  Rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River,  Arizona, 
Sept.  1,  1932. 
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I  am  remaining  on  in  the  west,  as  I  dread  the  heat  in  New 
York.  For  the  last  four  or  five  days  have  been  riding  ten  to  fifteen 
miles,  up  at  five  o’clock  every  morning  following  a  pack  of  hounds 
with  Mr.  Butler,  an  expert  mountain  lion  hunter,  along  the  rim  of 
Grand  Canyon.  We  got  first  blood  this  morning  and  killed  a  nice 
lion  cub.  It  is  killing  work  but  chastening  to  the  spirit  and  body — 
exactly  what  I  need.  After  finishing  here  I  am  going  to  Fish  Lake, 
Utah,  where  the  rainbow  and  mackinaw  trout  are  “greedy  and 
boisterous”  or  are  said  to  be.  Thence  I  shall  follow  the  lead  of  the 
only  God  I  know,  the  spirit  of  wanderlust  that  leads  me  into  wild 
places. 

This  morning  the  enormous  Union  Pacific  Hotel  on  the  North 
Rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon  passed  into  a  cycle  of  ashes,  and  with 
this,  elimination  of  telegraphic  communication  with  the  outer 
world,  as  it  requires  two  days  to  reach  the  South  Rim,  El  Tovar 
Hotel  by  horse  back. 

Blackstone  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

June  1 6, 1932 

Mr.  John  Hatfield 

Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia 
My  Dear  John: 

I  have  read  your  article  in  the  Halifax  Herald  closely  and  with 
much  interest.  You  should  continue,  now  that  your  feet  are  through 
the  ice,  to  the  advantage  of  those  who  read  what  you  have  to  say. 
To  their  agreement,  of  course,  not  always.  One  should  have  little  to 
say  when  all  others  agree.  Argument  is  only  justified  on  disagree¬ 
ment.  Unfortunately  on  your  article  I  find  myself  in  agreement  in 
the  end  that  must  come  eventually.  Let  us  hope  the  process  may  not 
be  violent,  as  you  anticipate.  Going  off  the  gold  standard  is  pre¬ 
cisely  a  material  advance  in  the  direction  of  your  thoughts,  it 
squeezes  water  out  of  bonds  and  money  lenders  through  reducing 
the  purchasing  power  of  their  credits,  at  the  same  time  increasing 
the  purchasing  power  of  their  debtors.  Am  surprised  you  did  not 
see  this!  Lay  Spinoza  aside,  get  your  feet  on  the  ground  and  come 
off  the  gold  standard.  This  is  possibly  too  near  an  attack  on  your 
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interests  and  mine  to  be  comfortable.  I  know  I  squirm,  a  little,  at 
my  own  medicine. 

Am  off  fishing  in  Minnesota  after  the  Convention  here.  Frank 
will  send  you  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  him  on  the  subject. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

Chicago,  Ill. 

June  1 6,  1932 

My  Dear  Frank: 

The  Convention 

The  source  of  all  racketeering  has  unfolded  to  us  the  drama  en¬ 
acted  every  four  years,  by  which  the  great  American  people  are 
taught  classical  ballyhoo  and  their  spirits  fortified  against  the  pene¬ 
tration  of  customs  and  conceptions,  which  might  have  a  tendency  to 
cleanse  the  institutions  which  are  the  gateway  to  that  home  of  “Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  people,  of  the  people  and  by  the  people.”  The  adroit 
administrations  of  plans,  earlier  prepared  and  doubtless  rehearsed 
by  those  who  name  the  stool  pigeons  who  govern  us,  was  in  evi¬ 
dence  throughout  the  activities  of  the  Convention.  It  is  there  that 
the  great  American  racket  is  conceived,  born  and  disseminated 
throughout  the  breadth  of  the  land.  Its  alliance  with  ballyhoo,  now 
travelling  with  the  speed  of  light  to  every  corner  of  our  nation,  into 
every  city,  town,  village  and  fireside,  is  destined,  in  my  poor  judg¬ 
ment,  to  make  for  a  short  national  life  and  not  a  merry  one. 

Until  I  saw  the  operation  of  a  Convention  and  sensed  the  forces, 
for  which  it  is  only  the  stage,  I  believed  that  the  “Great  God  Racket” 
was  born  and  speeded  on  its  way  from  our  legislative  halls  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  the  state  capitals  throughout  the  nation,  down  through 
county,  city  and  village  government,  spreading  thence  to  an  expres¬ 
sion  in  violent  form,  to  the  more  commonly  recognized  racketeer 
culminating  in  the  stick-up  and  gun-man.  The  process  meets  with 
certain  refinements,  as  it  passes  down  the  line,  and  those  who  lose 
dexterity  and  cunning  in  the  application  of  the  art,  find  themselves 
in  our  penitentiaries  and  other  penal  institutions  or  are  ostracized 
into  that  large  class,  which  we  call  the  underworld. 

I  now  know  that  the  whole  system  is  but  a  vicious  circle  and 
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that  our  penal  institutions  consist  of  discarded  and  worn  out  parts 
of  the  machine,  leaving  it  ever  more  cruelly  efficient  to  feed  upon 
the  economic  life  of  our  people.  So  insidious  has  become  the  system 
that  the  very  men  who  operate  it  are  themselves  hypnotized  to  the 
belief  that  they  are  great  statesmen,  patriots,  disciples  to  the  source 
from  which  all  national  blessings  should  flow.  This  self-righteous 
belief  loses  its  coherence  and  mass  effect  as  its  influence  filters  down 
through  various  governmental  bodies,  until  the  system  finally 
throws  off  those  elements  that  seek  their  graft  individually  and 
who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  profits  the  machine  grinds  out  for 
them.  Laws  have  not  yet  been  invented  to  jail  the  machine.  It  is 
without  conscience  and  individual  responsibility  for  its  operation  is 
difficult  if  not  impossible. 

I  have  been  convinced  that  the  puppets,  quite  unaware  that  they 
were  such,  whom  I  have  observed  pulling  the  levers  with  every  art 
of  the  fakir  and  ballyhooer,  were  far  removed  from  any  conscious 
knowledge  that  they  worked  for  personal  gain.  I  do  not  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  believe  that  Mr.  Hoover  generates  a  single  thought  that  has 
not  for  its  motive  the  benefit  of  his  people,  and  yet,  I  am  unable  to 
escape  the  conviction  that  the  machine  he  uses  to  place  himself  in 
power  to  make  such  thoughts  operative  is  in  structure  and  procedure 
the  machine  which  has  made  the  American  nation  typical  of  those 
qualities  which  our  forefathers  sought  so  earnestly  to  avoid. 

This,  of  course,  strikes  at  the  root  of  our  system  of  Government. 
It  means  that  positions  of  power  cannot  be  acquired  without  making 
use  of  the  very  machine,  which  is  operated  to  an  all  too  great  extent 
by  men  and  methods,  which  the  seeker  of  such  power  must  con¬ 
demn.  The  fault  lies  in  the  mistaken  idea  that  suffrage  should  be 
universal.  An  American  boy  must  live  for  twenty-one  years  before 
he  acquires  the  right  to  vote.  The  scum  of  Europe  has  been  ferried 
across  the  Atlantic  to  supply  labor  to  build  our  railways  and  man 
our  factories.  These  people  have  been  given  the  right  to  vote  before 
they  have  acquired  the  least  sense  of  its  values  and  attendant  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  They  have  been  preempted  by  evil  politicians,  clay  in 
their  hands,  to  erect  bulwarks  from  behind  which  the  politicians 
levy  tribute  upon  the  sorely  pressed  and  finer  manhood  of  our  peo¬ 
ple.  So  great  has  been  the  development  of  this  power,  that  the  nation 
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staggers  under  a  load  of  iniquity,  which  in  the  end  must  bring  us  to 
revolt  against  this  evil  or  we  will  perish. 

I  am  awaiting  with  interest  the  Democratic  Convention,  but 
have  little  hope  that  it  will  differ,  except  in  degree  of  refinement, 
with  which  the  American  people  are  deceived.  My  observation  of 
the  Republican  Convention  has  not  increased  my  pride  in  my  coun¬ 
try.  Good  men  are  compelled  to  compromise  with  the  forces  I  have 
attempted  to  describe,  before  they  can  reach  a  position  of  power 
where  their  character  and  intelligence  can  serve  their  fellows. 

I  have  had  a  letter  from  Harvey  Husted  asking  about  the  Con¬ 
vention.  Please  have  copies  made  of  this  and  send  one  to  Harvey, 
and  Joe. 

With  love  from  Mother  and  me.  Affectionately, 

Father 

2207  Ridge  Ave.,  Evanston,  Ill. 

August  10,  1932 

Mr.  C.  F.  de  Ganahl, 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

My  Dear  Mr.  de  Ganahl: 

Mrs.  Allan  Roberts  of  Milwaukee  gave  me  one  of  your  booklets 
Gold !  Why ?  I  have  read  it  and  am  trying  to  understand  the  mone¬ 
tary  system.  The  one  thing  everyone  says  when  you  broach  the  gold 
standard  is  “See  what  happened  to  Germany.”  I  like  your  new  idea 
of  retiring  the  money.  How  will  it  act  internationally?  Why 
couldn’t  some  state  experiment — say  Wisconsin?  I  am  not  a  deep 
thinker  on  this;  am  trying  to  be. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Wheeler 

Walden,  Jackson  County,  Colorado 
August  16,  1932 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Wheeler 

2207  Ridge  Avenue, 

Evanston,  Ill. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Wheeler: 

I  was  pleased  to  receive  your  card  of  August  10th  and  to  know 
that  you  have  read  Gold !  Why ? 
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I  have  been  in  Colorado  for  the  summer  and  on  my  return  to 
White  Plains  expect  to  issue  the  second  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of 
gold. 

What  happened  to  Germany  is  exactly  what  will  happen  to  any 
country  that  issues  fiat  money.  My  proposal  is  positively  NOT  to 
issue  fiat  money.  No  money  can  be  issued  under  this  plan  which  is 
not  coupled  irrevocably  with  a  retiring  schedule.  And  if  faith  is 
kept  by  the  Government  and  the  money  retired  as  scheduled  it  is 
positively  not  fiat  but  merely  a  means  of  barter  for  exchange  of 
commodities  between  people  and  the  Government,  which,  when 
issued  by  the  Government  for  services  or  value  rendered  to  the 
Government,  must  be  redeemed  by  the  Government  through  the 
Government’s  taxing  power  from  the  people. 

When  issued  by  the  Government  in  the  form  of  loans  against 
property  it  must  be  retired  at  maturing  date  of  the  loan  or  the 
borrower  forfeits  the  property,  which  the  Government  sells  and 
destroys  the  money  that  it  receives  for  the  property.  If  the  Govern¬ 
ment  does  not  receive  for  the  property  the  full  amount  of  the  loan 
it  is  so  much  lost  to  the  Government  and  the  people  must  be  taxed 
to  make  up  this  loss.  The  money  so  received  to  be  destroyed.  In 
either  case,  the  issue  of  the  certificates  is  strictly  limited  in  the  two 
forms  of  issue: 

A.  — Issue  for  the  requirements  of  Government  purposes,  posi¬ 

tively  returnable  from  the  people  in  the  form  of  taxes. 

B.  — Issue  in  the  form  of  loans  against  property,  positively  return¬ 

able  on  maturing  date  of  loan. 

In  both  cases  the  certificates  are  destroyed  when  they  reach  the 
hands  of  the  Government. 

This  means  that  anyone  with  property  can  get  circulating 
medium  as  a  loan  from  the  Government  against  their  property. 
That  is,  the  whole  wealth  of  the  country  can  be  mobilized  in  case 
of  depression,  which  will  in  itself  avoid  or  break  depression.  Tight 
money  taken  advantage  of  by  money  lenders  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past  and  as  tight  money  means  low  price  levels  the  general  price 
level  of  commodities  will  fluctuate  only  in  relation  to  the  demand 
for  things  and  will  not  be  affected  by  an  artificial  high  price  of 
gold,  in  terms  of  things. 
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I  would  suggest  that  you  secure  a  copy  of  the  New  Yor\  Times, 
July  31st,  1932  and  read  in  Section  4,  “Proposed  Substitute  for  Gold 
Standard.”  Ideas  which  run  closely  to  my  own.  The  ideas  were  put 
forward  as  a  basis  of  discussion  at  the  Imperial  Conference  in 
Ottawa. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  a  copy  of  my  next  pamphlet  when 
issued. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 


Mr.  John  S.  Hatfield 

Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia 


September  29,  1932 


My  Dear  John: 

I  owe  you  two  letters  in  answer  to  yours  of  June  and  an  ac¬ 
knowledgement  of  the  picture  of  your  home.  Our  summer  has  been 
an  interesting  one,  spent  in  Colorado  and  several  neighboring  west¬ 
ern  states.  We  have  seen  more  beautiful  scenery  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  world.  Roads  have  penetrated  to  the  Lord’s  sculptural 
grounds  that  I  knew  little  of.  The  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado 
River,  I  knew  from  the  south  rim,  but  one  does  not  know  the 
canyon  until  viewed  and  lived  with  intimately  from  the  North 
Rim,  one  thousand  feet  higher  than  the  south  rim. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  God  finished  the  world  He  had  a 
great  many  wonderful  trained  artists,  sculptors,  painters  and  setters 
of  great  gems.  He  called  them  in,  sent  them  to  these  western  states 
and  instructed  them  to  carve,  paint  and  bejewel  a  great  master¬ 
piece.  The  result  was  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River, 
seen  best  from  the  North  Rim.  A  final  masterpiece  and  a  heavenly 
crown  jewel  was  created  and  called  Zion  Park — by  humans.  You 
may  have  seen  these?  If  so,  I  understand  much  of  the  breadth  of 
vision  I  have  seen  in  you.  If  not,  see  them  and  you  will  grow 
spiritually  and  mentally.  I  spent  ten  days  on  the  rim  and  down  in  the 
canyon  hunting  cougar  or  mountain  lion.  What  a  sacrilege  thus  to 
debase  the  Master’s  heavenly  jewels!  We  secured  a  small  one,  fol- 
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lowing  a  pack  of  hounds  and  riding  precarious  trails  skirting  fath¬ 
omless  canyons.  With  blood  lust  still  unslaked,  we  are  leaving  on 
Monday  for  Northern  Quebec  after  moose  and  bear. 

This  thing  of  retiring  is  not  the  easy  job  it  seems.  Were  it  not 
for  the  wilderness  in  many  lands,  I  should  indeed  have  heavy  going 
but  the  excitement  and  hard  work  of  camp  life  keeps  the  trail  light 
and  buoyant,  though  tortuous  and  rugged.  Mental  stimulation, 
which  you  draw  so  abundantly  from  books,  leaves  me,  after  in¬ 
dulging  in  it,  hungry  for  mountains,  rivers  and  trails.  When  my  old 
knees  refuse  to  carry  me  farther  I  wonder  if  I  shall  be  able  to  live 
over  my  wanderings  in  retrospect  ? 

I  hope  this  winter  to  get  out  a  second  short  paper  on  the  folly  of 
laboriously  mining  gold,  with  which  to  make  a  marker  and  merely 
a  marker  in  this  gamble  of  life. 

Should  this  be  going  to  you  in  London,  please  convey  greetings 
and  warm  ones  to  dear  old  Tom  Ford  and  other  friends,  if  there  be 
such  to  your  ken,  in  London.  Tell  me  about  Johnny  and  how  he 
weathers  the  waves.  Worthily,  I  am  sure,  however  high  they  may 
roll. 

I  see  no  basic  change  in  the  economic  situation.  Humans,  how¬ 
ever,  are  adjusting  themselves  to  the  ‘‘slings  and  arrows  of  out¬ 
rageous  fortune.”  Suffering,  after  all,  is  only  relative,  as  are  all  other 
things. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 


Savannah,  Georgia 
October  15,  1932 

My  Dear  Frank: 

Perhaps  you  think  all  of  your  dear  southern  relatives  have  passed 
away  or  maybe  they  have  the  Ganahl  trait  of  not  writing  letters. 
Well,  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  written  before  and  had  I  even  a  small 
slice  of  dear  Cousin  Bessie  in  me  your  letter  would  have  been  an¬ 
swered  promptly.  When  the  weather  gets  hot  down  here  my  brain 
evaporates  anyway  and  a  woman  with  an  evaporated  brain  cannot 
write  anything.  Of  course  a  man  gets  next  to  heaven  in  altitude, 
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has  the  stimulated  brain  and  can  write  reams  upon  reams  of  manu¬ 
script. 

In  these  “reams”  there  are  many  ideas  worth  while  and  should 
I  begin  to  discuss  them  I  am  afraid  I  would  be  like  the  girl  in  the 
fairy-tale  who  put  on  the  dancing  shoes  and  beginning  to  dance, 
she  danced  and  danced  and  danced,  could  not  stop,  and  danced  until 
she  fell  dead ! 

You  must  guard  against  one  thing,  dear  Frank,  and  that  is  tak¬ 
ing  a  critical  view  of  every  happening.  Stop  it!  For  it’s  a  sign  of  age. 
I  have  it  too,  so  I  can  tell.  Keep  the  flame  of  hope  burning  and  look 
for  the  good.  The  fundamentals  in  the  Democratic  party  should 
have  been  more  closely  adhered  to.  Flonest  men  should  have  been 
put  in  office.  I  am  glad  we  will  at  last  have  a  gentleman  for  Frank¬ 
lin  Roosevelt  will  arrive  this  time.  Believe  it  or  not,  he  is  quite  a  re¬ 
markable  man.  So  come!  Be  a  good  old  Democrat  this  time.  Be  sure 
not  to  remain  on  the  fence  of  disgruntled  old  age!  I  am  a  great  one 
to  talk  being  so  junior  (?)  to  you.  We  built  a  cottage  at  Tybee  near 
the  beach  which  was  most  comfortable  and  we  were  all  benefited. 
Flattie  is  an  invalid  almost,  and  so  is  Artee.  Wallace  Howard  tells 
me  Cousin  Bessie’s  tombstone  is  mounted  and  I  must  go  to  see  it.  I 
see  very  little  of  Gussie  Howard  or  Mary  but  that  they  are  wrell  I  am 
sure. 

Please  forgive  my  keeping  so  long  this  brilliant  letter  of  yours — 
well,  why  excuses?  You  and  Florence  come  to  see  us  sometimes  in 
your  wanderings  up  high  in  the  sky  and  down  in  the  jungle  of 
tigers.  Give  Florence  my  love  and  believe  me, 

Your  affectionate  cousin, 
Mary  E.  Stovall 


Mrs.  Pleasant  Stovall 
Savannah,  Georgia 


October  31,  1932 


My  Dear  Cousin  Mary: 

Your  very  nice  letter  of  October  15th  came  duly  to  hand.  I  would 
have  answered  it  sooner,  but  have  been  very  much  worried  fearing 
that  your  candidate  for  President  would  be  elected.  I  have  been 
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most  delighted  at  A1  Smith’s  speech  day  before  yesterday  and  I  am 
sure  you  have  been  displeased.  Of  course,  I  am  not  delighted  because 
you  are  displeased,  but  only  because  it  will  cost  Mr.  Roosevelt  a  mil¬ 
lion  or  two  votes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  an  amiable 
gentleman  and  as  such  would  make  an  amiable  President  and  have 
an  amiable  Cabinet  and  Congress,  but  before  his  term  ends,  should 
he  be  elected,  dear  Cousin  Mary,  he  will  leave  a  greatly  depressed 
American  people,  even  compared  with  the  terrible  depression  under 
which  we  are  now  staggering.  I  am  not  a  Republican  unconditionally, 
but  I  am  a  Republican  now  because  Republican  principles  offer  the 
best  objective  features  in  political  philosophy.  They  are,  as  you 
know,  in  my  view,  wrong  in  several  fundamentals,  but  the  Demo¬ 
crats  have  no  fundamentals  to  be  wrong  on,  so  for  the  present  at 
least,  I  must  content  myself  with  being  what  you  doubtless  will  term 
a  turncoat  and  vote  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people,  that  is  for 
Hoover. 

I  send  you  a  little  paper,  written  a  few  days  ago  and  called  “Is  It 
Not  True.”  This  at  least  will  afford  you  a  reason  for  writing  to  me, 
but  I  doubt  if  it  will  afford  you  sufficient  reason  to  upbraid  me  in  the 
terms  I  shall  expect  when  I  open  your  next  letter.  You  see  from  this 
that  I  have  gotten  off  the  fence,  but  am  just  as  much  disgruntled  as 
I  was,  but  now  this  disgruntling  is  because  there  is  so  much  danger 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  becoming  a  weak  ringmaster  of  a  menagerie  which 
will  doubtlessly  follow  him  to  Washington,  should  he  be  elected. 

I  am  sure  you  have  enjoyed  your  cottage.  I  trust  that  the  allures 
of  Savannah  will  not  prevent  you  from  coming  East  some  time  and 
when  you  do,  remember  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  both  Florence  and 
me  to  have  you  level  your  batteries  upon  us,  fortified  as  they  are 
behind  the  Democratic  political  philosophy. 

We  shall  possibly  be  going  to  Florida  in  the  winter  or  early 
spring  in  which  place  we  will  wish  to  give  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
paying  our  respects  to  you  and  Mr.  Stovall. 

We  both  send  our  love  to  you  all, 

Affectionately  your  cousin, 
Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 


135  Old  Mamaroneck  Rd, 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  4,  1932 


My  Dear  Mr.  Me  Clintock: 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  sent  you  a  copy  of  my  pamphlet 
on  Gold !  Why ?  I  do  so  now,  with  apologies  for  arousing  your 
wrath  (if  you  read  it)  that  anyone  could  be  so  benighted  as  to  pro¬ 
pose  the  demonetization  of  gold  and  a  substitute  therefore  of  “barter 
certificates.”  I  have  not  pressed  the  argument  in  Gold!  Why?  feel¬ 
ing  that  this  is  no  time  to  “rock  the  boat.”  The  suggestions  contained 
in  Gold!  Why!  in  present  view  of  the  people,  if  pushed,  would 
undoubtedly  intensify  panic. 

I  wish  to  look  up  the  story  of  our  Government’s  issue  of  green¬ 
backs.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  somewhere  in  our  history,  our 
Government’s  issue  of  a  purely  fiat  currency,  made  legal  tender  by 
law,  was  sustained  in  rulings  by  our  Supreme  Court,  as  being  valid 
tender  even  in  cases  where  promises  to  pay  debts  had  been  made  in 
gold.  I  am  sure  that  you  can  turn  up  these  for  me  in  your  library. 
If  I  am  correct  in  this  supposition,  it  will  clear  the  way  for  me  in  a 
following  paper  that  I  am  writing  on  this  subject,  in  which  I  shall 
endeavor  to  buttress  the  thesis  that  the  kind  of  legal  tender  I  pro¬ 
pose  in  “Gold!  Why?”  will  be  held  as  legal  tender  in  payments  for 
obligations  now  existing,  or  in  the  future  existing,  which  in  these 
times  are  made  payable  in  gold. 

If  this  can  be  successfully  sustained,  it  then  follows  that  the  hard¬ 
ships  following  the  proposition  will  not  bankrupt  debtors,  but  oper¬ 
ate  sharply  in  lightening  their  load.  It  would,  of  course,  reduce  the 
purchasing  power  of  holders  of  money  and  promises  of  others  to 
pay.  This  latter  class  is  probably  found  in  one-fifth  of  the  mass  of 
the  people,  while  the  debtor  class  are  of  the  other  four-fifths  of  the 
people.  If  this  proportion  of  the  possessors  of  money  is  practically 
correct,  it  follows,  that  the  one-fifths  have  doubled  their  money  by 
virtue  of  this  depression  and  the  increased  purchasing  power  of 
gold.  Hence,  no  hardship  will  fall  upon  them,  but  only  justice,  that 
their  purchasing  power,  with  gold  at  its  present  high  price  should  be 
halved,  and  benefiting  the  four-fifths  of  the  mass  of  the  people  who 
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owe  the  money.  Among  these  last  is  our  Government  to  the  tune  of 
eighteen  billions. 

Would  you  mind  telling  me  how  to  find  the  rulings  of  the 
Supreme  Court  on  the  question,  which  concretely  is,  can  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Government  make  legal  tender  of  such  currency  as  I  propose  for 
debts,  which  in  their  terms  have  been  made  payable  in  gold  ? 

If  you  have  an  idle  hour  on  your  hands,  I  would  greatly  appreci¬ 
ate  a  searching  criticism  of  my  pamphlet,  which  I  have  written 
more  to  start  people  thinking  than  from  a  final  conclusion  that  the 
ideas  are  sound.  Of  course,  I  am  a  heretic  and  wish  to  be  drawn 
away  from  heresy  with  new  light.  Help  me  out! 

With  kind  regards,  I  am 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

Nov.  9,  1932 

Dear  Mr.  Me  Clintock: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  of  November  7th.  The  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Supreme  Court  I  refer  to,  I  think,  was  around  1836.  I 
take  it  that  the  decision  after  the  Civil  War  leaves  open  the  question 
as  to  whether  Congress  could  enact  legislation  declaring  a  valid  legal 
tender  in  payment  of  obligations  calling  for  a  settlement  in  a  specific 
medium.  This  is  really  the  crux  of  the  matter.  Inasmuch  as,  if  a  law 
that  will  stand  up  before  the  Supreme  Court  cannot  be  promulgated 
where  payments  can  be  made  in  legal  tender  for  obligations  that  call 
specifically  for  another  medium  of  payment,  for  instance  gold,  it 
would  essentially  block  any  possibility  of  going  off  the  gold  basis. 
The  President  would  be  right  in  stating  that  going  off  the  gold  basis 
would  mean  ruin  to  all  debtor  classes,  who  very  largely,  if  not  en¬ 
tirely,  have  promised  to  pay  their  obligations  in  gold. 

Stated  another  way,  if  debtors  are  compelled  to  pay  in  gold,  not¬ 
withstanding  laws  to  the  contrary,  their  ruin  would  be  inevitable.  I 
cannot  believe  this  to  be  sound,  and  lean  strongly  to  the  opinion  that 
a  law  would  be  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court,  notwithstanding  a 
prior  obligation  to  pay  in  gold.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  on  this  point 
that  the  feasibility  of  going  off  the  gold  basis,  to  the  benefit  of  all 
debtor  classes,  which  are  four-fifths  of  the  population,  rests.  I  am 
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further  strongly  of  the  opinion,  that  unless  such  a  law  would  be  up¬ 
held,  revolution  lies  ahead  of  our  people,  due  solely  to  the  fact  that 
one-fifth  of  our  population’s  mass  have  doubled  their  fortunes  by 
virtue  of  the  increment  of  the  purchasing  power  of  gold,  and  four- 
fifths  of  the  population  have  lost  one-half  of  their  fortunes  by  virtue 
that  the  things  they  produced  will  only  pay  one-half  as  much  indebt¬ 
edness  as  they  would  when  they  placed  themselves  in  debt. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  third  paragraph  of  your  letter,  that  this 
situation  has  been  studied  by  W.  and  C.  and  I  would  greatly  appreci¬ 
ate  the  loan  of  a  copy  of  this  memorandum,  but  would  be  more 
deeply  grateful  for  a  copy  that  I  might  retain  in  my  files. 

I  find  no  difficulty  that  cannot  be  surmounted  in  the  settlement 
of  foreign  exchange,  even  though  we  should  be  off  the  gold  basis. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  long  run  foreign  exchange  can  only  be 
liquidated  by  the  exchange  of  things.  Temporary  balances  may  be 
liquidated  in  gold  at  its  commercial  or  commodity  value.  Gold  will 
necessarily  tall  to  a  commodity  value  and  take  its  place  with  other 
commodities,  just  as  soon  as  artificial  conditions,  which  raise  it  to  a 
high  value  in  relation  to  commodities,  cease  to  operate.  That  is, 
when  it  is  no  longer  held  in  its  high  purchasing  power  position,  by 
virtue  of  being  made  a  standard. 

I  will  be  very  glad  to  send  you  the  following  paper  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  in  the  meantime  will  look  with  interest  to  the  review  of 
the  cases  you  referred  to  in  your  letter. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

November  15,  1932 

The  Right  Honorable  Lord  Desborough,  K.G. 

My  Lord: 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Irving  J.  Albery,  M.P.  of  1  Angel 
Court,  London  E.  C.  2,  there  has  come  to  me  your  remarkable  paper 
on  “Money.” 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  mailing  to  you  two  copies  of  a  paper 
which  I  wrote  early  last  summer,  entitled  “Gold!  Why?”  While  I 
can  make  no  claim  to  the  lucidity  with  which  you  have  advanced 
the  case  against  gold,  I  find  we  have  followed  parallel  lines  of 
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thought.  At  least,  until  the  point  is  reached  in  your  paper,  where 
you  advance  the  argument  for  a  bi-metallic  basis. 

I  am  unable  to  escape  the  conviction  that  the  monetization  of 
silver,  or  for  that  matter  any  metal,  introduces  difficulties  for  the 
future,  which  must  tend  to  aggravate  the  problems,  which  are  now 
great,  under  the  gold  standard.  It  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  moneti¬ 
zation  of  silver  would  not  reduce  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  in 
terms  of  things,  thus  of  course  raising  the  price  level  of  things.  The 
effect  further  will  be  to  relieve  debtors  of  the  oppressive  conditions 
under  which  they  now  suffer  and  enable  them  to  pay  their  debts  in 
smaller  quantities  of  things.  This  result  is  highly  desirable,  but  after 
all  is  not  monetization  of  silver  merely  a  palliative,  building  up  a 
situation,  which  in  the  future  will  force  producers  of  commodities  to 
face  variations  in  their  price  levels  under  the  fluctuation  of  two 
metals  instead  of  one?  Two  metals  will  be  artifically  sustained  in 
relative  price  level,  it  is  true,  by  law. 

The  theory  of  “Currency  Quantity”  control  of  price  levels,  I 
think,  cannot  be  successfully  attacked.  A  bi-metallic  basis  for  cur¬ 
rency  issue  introduces  an  unknown  factor  in  the  “quantity  produc¬ 
tion”  of  gold  and  silver.  If  these  two  metals  “pulled”  equally  or 
were  produced  in  equal  relative  quantities  at  equal  relative  cost,  the 
objection  to  bi-metallism  would,  of  course,  disappear.  A  ratio  may 
be  established  today,  based  upon  the  average  production  of  these 
metals,  which  may  dislocate  the  foundation  of  the  currency  as  the 
production  ratio  changes. 

It  is  evident,  today,  that  a  slender  column  of  gold  supports  the 
enormous  and  variable  mass  of  the  world’s  credit,  or  attempts  to  do 
so.  It  is  also  evident  that  when  the  volume  of  credit  shrinks,  with 
shrinking  confidence,  this  column  of  gold  is  eaten  away  by  those 
whose  weakened  confidence  impels  them  to  hoard  the  metal,  thus 
further  weakening  the  slender  column  which  supports  the  credit 
structure.  Were  the  credit  structure  supported  by  a  column  of  silver 
beside  the  column  of  gold,  and  if  this  column  of  silver  were,  due  to 
excessive  production  and  cheapness  of  cost  in  labor  to  vary  from  the 
ratio  adopted  for  its  duty  to  the  credit  structure,  then  those  with 
shaken  confidence  would  whittle  away  and  hoard  the  gold  column, 
leaving  the  silver  column  to  support  the  credit  structure.  The  result 
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might  well  develop  into  two  price  levels,  one  on  gold  and  one  on 
silver.  Were  synthetic  means  of  manufacturing  gold  discovered,  the 
reverse  would  occur.  The  point  is  that  the  supporting  columns  con¬ 
stantly  vary  within  themselves  as  supporting  values. 

If  Ricardo  is  correct  and  “Paper  money,  which  would  possess 
no  commercial  value,  would  perform  the  function  of  money  and 
keep  its  value  provided  its  issues  were  strictly  limited”  and  further 
“A  currency  is  in  its  most  perfect  state  when  it  consists  wholly  of 
paper  money,”  why  should  not  a  powerful  nation  issue  full  legal 
tender,  paper  money,  positively  geared  to  a  tax  budget  for  its  re¬ 
tirement?  Its  value  based  solely  on  law.  Gearing  the  retirement  of 
paper  money  coupled  with  the  taxing  budget  supplies  Ricardo’s 
qualifications,  that  is  “Provided  the  issues  were  strictly  limited!”  The 
limit  of  issue  is,  of  course,  the  limit  of  the  taxes  the  people  will  stand, 
and  taxes  are  limited  by  the  people. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  doctrine  that  “the  essence  of 
money  is  quantity  and  limitation.”  It  is  clear  that  gold  and  silver 
have  no  fixed  “quantity  and  limitation.”  Mining  of  these  metals  fix 
their  quantity,  hence  neither  gold  or  silver,  much  less  the  two  com¬ 
bined  can  be  a  stable  measure  of  currency. 

It  follows,  surely,  that  until  there  is  a  stable  measure,  not  only 
for  currency,  but  for  the  great  mass  of  credit  instruments  that  de¬ 
pend  for  their  own  stability  on  the  stability  of  the  currency  itself; 
tremendous  dislocations  in  price  levels  of  things  will  occur  from 
time  to  time,  especially  under  the  influence  of  far-reaching  political 
disturbances.  In  my  view  this  is  the  great  danger  to  our  civilization. 

You  have  stated  the  situation  most  lucidly  on  pages  16  and  17, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  rational  attack.  It  boils  down  to  an  im¬ 
perative  necessity  that  a  stable  means  of  valuation  is  required,  and 
this  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  metal. 

I  venture  to  disagree  that,  “The  ordinary  man  wants  a  metallic 
backing  to  his  notes  and  silver  as  a  ratio  can  serve  this  purpose 
equally  as  well  as  gold.”  It  is  true  that  silver  can  serve  it  equally  as 
well  as  gold,  but  you  have  proven  that  gold  cannot  serve  it  well, 
hence  neither  can  silver.  Could  gold  and  silver  be  produced  at  a 
given  ratio  and  increase  at  this  ratio  and  also  decrease  at  this  ratio, 
in  strict  relation  to  the  expansion  or  shrinkage  of  exchange  or 
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nations’  requirements,  gold  and  silver  would  then  be  a  stable  base 
for  the  issue  of  money  for  such  a  nation.  This  we  know  is  impos¬ 
sible.  You  have  said  on  page  15,  that  this  system  is  known  as  the 
“automatic  principle,  which  might  equally  as  well  be  called  the 
fortuitous  or  accident  system.”  By  coupling  silver  with  gold  you  in¬ 
troduce  another  element  subject  to  a  set  of  “fortuitous  or  accidental 
conditions”  of  its  own. 

Why  not  go  all  the  way  with  Ricardo?  You  state  on  page  16:  “I 
have  no  desire  to  bring  forward  arguments  in  support  of  paper 
money;  the  objections  to  it  are  obvious;  the  difficulties  of  foreign 
exchanges  with  countries  which  have  different  systems,  the  enorm¬ 
ous  temptations  Governments  would  have  to  make  over-issues,  are 
no  doubt  serious”  I  could  have  wished,  and  even  now  venture  to  ex¬ 
press  the  wish,  that  you  would  expand  these  obvious  objections. 
Exchange  between  nations,  in  the  long  run,  must  be  balanced  with 
exchange  in  commodities.  Liquidation  of  current  balances  may  well 
be  made  with  gold  and  silver  at  their  commodity  and  mar\et  values 
with  greater  safety  to  the  world’s  price  levels,  than  they  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  made  with  these  metals  at  what  may  be  called  psychological 
values  established,  relative  to  commodities,  by  shrinkage  or  inflation 
of  confidence  in  the  great  credit  structure  for  which  they  would 
form  the  base. 

There  is  undoubtedly  the  temptation  that  Governments  would 
make  overissues,  but  such  temptation  would  be  limited,  if  every 
issue  is  geared  to  a  tax  budget  for  its  retirement.  Just  as  taxes  are 
limited  by  the  people. 

I  feel,  My  Lord,  if  I  may  express  it,  that  a  more  searching  treat¬ 
ment  by  you  of  the  “obvious  objections”  would  have  weakened  your 
argument  for  silver,  and  perforce  would  have  led  you  to  the  demon¬ 
etization  of  gold  and  silver  and  brought  you  to  the  acceptance  of 
Ricardo,  that  “A  currency  is  in  its  most  perfect  state  when  it  con¬ 
sists  wholly  of  paper  money,”  and  might  I  add  my  own  qualifica¬ 
tions,  provided  this  paper  is  issued  by  the  Government  alone  and 
positively  geared  to  a  tax  budget  for  its  retirement. 

For  the  expansion  of  this  idea  I  would  earnestly  ask  you  to  read, 
if  I  have  been  so  happy  as  to  enlist  your  interest,  Gold !  Why?  I 
am  following  this  paper  with  another  expanding  the  ideas  expressed 
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therein  to  the  phase  of  settlements  for  international  balances.  May 
I  ask  the  privilege  of  quoting  largely  from  your  paper  On  Money  ? 

May  I  add  in  closing,  that  I  have  been  profoundly  impressed  by 
your  paper  On  Money.  I  will  be  glad  if  you  can  supply  me  with 
one  hundred  copies,  which  I  should  like  to  distribute  amongst  my 
friends.  On  your  advice,  I  will  be  glad  to  have  my  London  bankers 
remit  to  you  funds  to  cover. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

GOLD!  WHY?* 

By  Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

Demagoguery  is  rampant  in  Congress  in  both  parties,  racketeer¬ 
ing  in  its  most  pernicious  form  with  disastrous  effect  on  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  stock  markets  show  that  all  stabilizing  bills  which  the 
President,  working  with  Democrats  and  Republicans,  succeeded 
in  passing  have  been  counter-balanced  by  the  wild  behavior  of  re¬ 
bellious  contingents  from  both  parties.  The  effect  has  been  to  leave 
all  thinking  people  pale  with  fear.  Even  should  sound  bills  be  finally 
passed,  the  damage  already  done  runs  into  billions — with  utter  ruin 
to  many  people.  The  nerves  of  the  nation  are  strained,  dangerously. 
The  bloody  trail  of,  suicide  leads  from  the  seats  of  some  of  the  men 
in  our  legislative  halls. 

The  country  needs  three  things  imperatively:  First,  the  repeal 
of  the  1 8th  Amendment  in  order  to  save  the  people  a  billion  dollars 
per  annum  in  taxes.  Second,  drastic  overhauling  and  progressive 
reduction  in  our  tariff  schedules  having  regard  to  reciprocal  agree¬ 
ments  with  other  nations.  We  cannot  rebuild  our  export  trade  with¬ 
out  this.  Sudden  demolition  of  tariffs  would  mean  chaos.  The  rest 
of  the  world  has  rebelled  at  taking  our  goods  unless  we  allow  it  to 
pay  for  them  with  its  own  products.  In  fact  that  is  the  only  way  it 
can  pay.  Gold  is  largely  monopolized  by  France  and  the  U.  S.  A. 
We  still  demand  gold  in  payment  for  our  exports.  There  is  none 

*  This  pamphlet  was  published  in  1932  and  reprinted  in  1941  with  the  following 
introduction:  “These  thoughts  of  Charles  Francis  deGanahl  are  presented  posthumously  in 
the  hope  and  belief  that  they  may  offer  a  solution  to  one  of  the  many  problems  that  confront 
our  country  in  this  critical  time.  Their  dates  explain  the  sums  mentioned  which  now  seem 
trivial,  but  the  idea  is  as  applicable  now  as  then,  and  even  more  necessary.” 
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available — hence  exports  shrink.  The  third  requirement  is  the  most 
important  and  far-reaching.  This  is  the  demonetization  of  gold.  Not 
the  remonetization  of  silver  or  any  other  metal,  but  a  straight  printed 
currency  issued  by  the  Government  only,  made  legal  tender  for  all 
debts,  to  be  accepted  by  the  Government  for  taxes,  thus  dethroning 
gold  and  bringing  it  to  the  basis  of  a  commodity,  to  be  measured  as 
a  commodity  only,  fluctuating  in  its  value  along  with  turnips,  wheat, 
cotton,  metals,  etc. 

And  now  for  a  very  big  but.  Without  this  “but’  we  should  have 
a  purely  fiat  currency,  which  would  go  the  road  of  all  fiat  currencies 
and  spell  disaster.  But  the  issue  of  this  money  must  be  irrevocably 
coupled  with  and  positively  dependent  on,  retirement,  on  a  fixed 
schedule  at  the  time  of  issue. 

Let  us  start  with  a  concrete  example.  Assume  that  engineers 
have  demonstrated  to  the  American  people  that  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  would  be  either  a  profitable  enterprise  or  one  essential  to  the 
safety  of  the  country.  Its  cost  estimated,  Congress  approves  it,  the 
President  approves  it,  the  people  approve  it;  where  shall  we  get  the 
money?  Normally  we  would  issue  bonds.  This  method  at  once 
saddles  the  scheme  with  from  three  to  five  per  cent  interest  charges 
over  a  period  of,  say  fifty  to  seventy-five  years.  A  schedule  of  prob¬ 
able  amortization  is  set  up.  Under  the  proposed  plan  every  dollar  of 
expenditure  in  connection  with  the  canal  would  be  paid  for  with  the 
printed  money.  It  would  enter  the  people’s  hands  and  banks — oper¬ 
ate  as  full  legal  tender  for  every  purpose  and  be  redeemable  for 
taxes  and  renewable  for  wear  and  tear — but  coupled  with  the  bill 
authorizing  the  printing  of  the  money,  would  be  set  up  the  legal 
machinery  for  retiring  it  to  the  extent  that  the  schedule  of  amortiza¬ 
tion  is  not  met  by  actual  returns  from  operating  the  canal.  Thus  the 
canal  is  paid  for  from  its  own  profits — or  with  taxes  from  the  peo¬ 
ple.  In  this  way  all  interest  on  bonds  would  be  saved. 

The  value  of  this  currency,  as  a  general  currency,  would  be  more 
useful  than,  and  quite  as  sound  as  bonds.  The  currency  would  not 
bear  interest,  as  do  bonds  thus  saving  all  interest  charges  to  the 
Government,  amounting  at  present  to  a  total  of  nearly  one  billion 
dollars  per  annum,  for  which  interest  the  people  are  now  taxed,  of 
course. 
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Let  us  examine  its  soundness.  Each  bill  is  a  note  issued  by  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  million  people  through  their  agents,  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  in  a  word  the  Government, 
to  whom  the  people  have  delegated  the  power  to  act  for  them.  It  is 
not  to  be  understood  that  it  is  specifically  to  be  used  only  for  the 
canal ,  or  that  it  differs  in  any  respect  from  any  other  currency  that 
may  be  issued  for  any  duly  approved  project.  Hence,  its  retirement 
does  not  call  for  the  retirement  of  any  specific  series  of  bills,  but  the 
aggregate  retirement  per  annum,  must  equalize  whatever  amount 
the  totals  in  projected  amortization  are  short,  and  such  amount  of 
shortage  must  be  collected  from  the  people  through  taxation.  This 
refers  to  all  projects  for  which  it  may  be  issued. 

Payments  for  our  defense  forces  will  also  be  made  by  the  print¬ 
ing  press,  as  will  all  other  Governmental  activities.  Many  of  these 
are,  of  course,  non-income  projects  and  as  such  must  be  paid  for  by 
taxation  only  and  the  currency  representing  them  retired.  Just  as 
bonds  for  money  borrowed  to  pay  for  these  services  must  be  paid  for 
through  taxation  only  and  retired. 

The  security  for  this  new  currency  is  quite  as  sound  as  the  se¬ 
curity  for  bonds  issued  by  the  Government.  Both  are  equally  the 
promise  of  the  Government.  The  fundamental  difference  lies  in  that 
the  bonds  force  the  Government  to  pay  away  huge  sums  of  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  money  in  interest;  to  raise  which,  heavy  taxation  is  necessary. 
This  is  avoided  by  the  new  currency. 

This  currency,  of  course,  puts  the  Government  off  the  gold  basis ; 
puts  it  purely  on  a  basis  of  the  Government’s  promise  to  receive  it 
for  taxes  and  declare  it  full  legal  tender  for  all  debts.  A  hundred  and 
twenty  million  people  endorse  this  declaration  through  their  agents, 
the  Government.  It  might  well  be  called  a  “Certificate  for  Service 
Rendered.”  In  fact  it  is  only  issued  against  service  in  some  form 
though  it  would  operate  not  at  all  differently  from  our  present 
“money.”  At  least  for  internal  purposes.  The  effect  on  foreign  ex¬ 
change  will  be  treated  in  a  following  paper. 

Bonds,  as  at  present  issued,  are  payable  in  currency,  in  effect 
gold,  which  currency  has  against  its  issue  a  gold  deposit  of  forty  per 
cent,  only.  The  other  sixty  per  cent  is  secured  by  property  in  some 
form,  eligible  bonds,  rediscounts,  etc. 
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Our  present  currency  is  exchangeable  for  gold,  in  effect,  at  the 
volition  of  the  holder.  In  other  words,  when  the  Government  issues, 
or  permits  the  issue  of  its  present  currency  it  says,  “I  am  expecting 
that  not  more  than  forty  per  cent  of  the  holders  of  this  currency  will 
appear  at  my  treasury  demanding  gold.”  It  might  also  say,  “If  more 
than  forty  per  cent  of  the  holders  do  appear,  asking  for  gold,  the 
Government  must  default  or  borrow  gold.”  That  is,  sixty  per  cent 
of  confidence  in  the  currency  issue  is  on  mere  promise,  confidence 
in  the  Government.  There  is  not  enough  gold  to  pay  all  in  gold. 

The  outstanding  bonds  of  the  Government  now  approximate 
eighteen  billion  dollars;  the  outstanding  currency  in  the  U.  S.  A.  is 
about  ten  billion  dollars.  A  total  liability  of  twenty-eight  billion 
dollars. 

The  metallic  gold  security  behind  this  vast  promise  to  pay  of 
the  people  of  the  U.  S.  A.  is  of  the  order  of  four  billion  dollars  in 
gold.  That  is,  twenty-four  billion  is  without  actual  gold  backing  and 
could  not  be  met  in  gold.  This  twenty-four  billion  is  “promise  gold 
money”— if  bonds  may  be  considered  equal  to  money  and  they  are 
equal  to  money,  through  a  cumbersome  process  of  borrowing  against 
the  bonds. 

The  difference  to  the  Government  between  the  issue  of  a  specific 
amount  of  the  proposed  currency  and  the  issue  of  a  specific  amount 
of  bonds,  is  that  the  bonds  carry  an  annual  profit  to  money  lenders ; 
this  profit  the  new  currency  saves  for  the  people.  To  make  this 
statement  sound,  the  retirement  of  the  new  currency  issue  must  be 
provided  for  by  a  strictly  correlative  schedule,  to  that  for  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  the  bonds.  Both  proposed  currency  and  bonds  must  be  re¬ 
tired,  in  any  case,  by  :(A)  taxes  flowing  to  the  Government  from 
the  people,  or  (B)  profits  flowing  to  the  Government  earned  by  in¬ 
come  projects,  or  (C)  a  combination  of  A  and  B. 

The  proposed  currency  may  be  regarded  as  “Service  certificates” 
indorsed  by  the  Government,  good  for  all  purposes,  a  full  legal 
tender.  It  represents  services  actually  performed  by  some  one  in  some 
form  and  may  be  stored  in  one’s  wallet  as  savings  of  which  it  is  a 
token.  These  certificates  may  be  called  for  by  the  Government,  as 
taxes,  services  demanded  from  the  citizen,  in  amounts  to  cover  its 
total  schedule  of  taxes,  a  substitute  for  services  required. 
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These  “checks,”  “certificates  of  service,”  “currency,”  or  whatever 
you  may  choose  to  call  them,  pass  from  hand  to  hand  in  exchange 
for  all  services  and  for  all  commodities,  exactly  as  does  our  present 
money.  Thus,  if  we  again  use  the  canal  as  an  example;  the  canal  is 
in  due  course  paid  for  by  A — profits  from  its  operation,  or,  failing 
this, — B — service,  that  is  taxes  of  the  people,  whose  contribution  to 
the  canal  has  been  regulated  and  adjusted  with  the  new  proposed 
currency.  That  is,  the  new  currency  was  merely  a  method  of  book¬ 
keeping,  by  means  of  tokens  in  the  form  of  printed  paper.  Slips 
that  adjust  or  certify  the  contribution  of  each  citizen  in  the  canal 
project.  If  the  canal  profits,  the  citizen  gets  his  share  of  the  profit 
through  a  lesser  demand  by  his  Government  on  his  wallet  of  the 
new  currency,  that  is,  lower  taxes.  The  Government  has  saved  interest 
charges  on  the  canal.  The  canal  will  have  been  built  with  the  serv¬ 
ices  for  one  hundred  twenty  million  people,  free  from  the  com¬ 
plicated  financial  negotiations,  free  from  interest  charges.  The 
accounts  kept  in  respect  of  each  individual’s  contribution  by  inex¬ 
pensive  slips,  tokens  currency. 

Redundancy  is  admissable  in  order  to  fix  in  our  minds  the  funda¬ 
mental  requirements,  that  no  new  currency  can  be  issued  without 
the  correlative  provision  for  its  retirement.  If  this  is  omitted  in  any 
degree,  the  book-keeping  fails,  and  a  balance  cannot  be  struck  on  the 
services  contributed  as  between  each  individual. 

The  enforcement  of  this  provision  entitles  us  to  say,  that  such 
currency  would  not  be  fiat,  but  would  be  a  scientific  method  of 
barter,  a  method  of  keeping  accounts  between  men  and  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  between  man  and  man,  greatly  cheaper  than  a  gold 
based  currency  or  bond  issue;  rendering  for  the  Government  both 
of  these  instruments  obsolete.  It  constitutes  an  invention  for  cheapen¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  exchanging  commodities  or  service. 

Gold  costs  immense  outlay  of  service  for  production.  Bonds,  pay¬ 
able  therewith,  cost  immense  outlays  of  interest.  Certificates  of 
service,  cost  little  to  produce;  some  good  paper,  a  printing  press  and, 
as  anchor  to  the  ship,  the  power  which  the  people  give  their  Govern¬ 
ment  to  tax  them — that  is  to  say,  call  upon  each  for  his  allotted 
measure  of  service.  Gold  currency,  and  bonds  also,  call  for  this 
identical  power.  Add  to  this  the  immense  cost  of  minting  gold, 
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transporting  it,  storing  it  in  musty  vaults,  plus  the  immense  cost 
annually  of  interest — then  some  picture  appears  of  the  tremendous 
strain  on  the  services  of  our  people  to  provide  what ?  Merely  the 
bookkeeping  of  respective  services  to  the  country  or  from  man  to 
man,  which  can  be  done  by  slips  of  paper  in  the  form  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  service  certificates  or  currency. 

Service  Certificates  or  Currency  for  General  Commerce 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  currency  issued  for  Government  dis¬ 
bursements  would  supply  only  a  part  of  the  currency  required  as 
tokens  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  commodities.  This,  too,  should  be 
issued  by  the  Government  and  be  of  the  same  tenor  and  form, 
identical  in  fact,  with  the  currency  previously  discussed,  and  of 
course  not  redeemable  in  gold,  or,  for  that  matter  redeemable  at  all 
except  for  all  Government  income  or  receipts  and  wear  and  tear. 
How  shall  an  adequate  supply  of  this  currency  be  gotten  into  circu¬ 
lation?  No  drastic  change  is  contemplated  in  our  present  banking 
system.  The  source  of  this  currency  is  always  to  be  the  Government 
printing  press.  The  banker  goes  to  the  Government  issuing  office 
and  states,  “I  have  here  collateral  in  several  forms,  ‘One  million 
dollars  in  selected  bonds  of  various  companies,  maturing  on  such 
and  such  a  date,  One  million  dollars  in  notes  of  various  clients  of 
the  bank  with  selected  collateral  attached,  One  million  dollars  of 
warehouse  receipts  covered  by  insurance  certificates  on  imperishable 
commodities,  etc.,  etc.  I  want  currency  issued  against  these  and 
agree  to  return  this  currency  for  cancellation  in  a  given  time.  The 
whole  block  of  securities  are  collateral  to  my  note.  I  undertake  to 
return  an  equal  amount  of  currency  of  the  same  tenor  on  blank  date, 
paying  interest  thereon  of  (say)  one  per  cent  per  annum.’  ”  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  issuing  bank  weighs  the  credit  of  the  banker,  the  value  of 
the  collateral  and  issues  to  him  a  percentage  which  it  considers 
safe  in  printed  currency,  or  possibly  rejects  the  loan.  The  currency 
issues  through  the  Reserve  Banking  System,  through  member  banks, 
passing  down  through  the  whole  banking  system  to  individuals  or 
corporations.  Remember  that  collateral  represents  real  wealth,  things . 
Notes  and  evidences  of  debt  (which  themselves  are  acknowledge- 
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ment  to  someone  of  service),  rediscount  their  way  up  to  the  issuing 
source,  but  without  deposit  of  gold.  This  collateral,  finally  reaching 
the  issuing  source,  will  have  received  the  scrutiny  and  bear  the  in¬ 
dorsement  of  the  bank  requiring  the  currency  for  its  customers,  to 
whom  it  may  lend  it  at  interest.  It  must  be  taken  up  at  maturity  by 
the  bank  receiving  the  currency.  Failure  of  a  bank  to  protect  its  in¬ 
dorsements  would  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  any  default  at 
the  present  time.  And,  here  let  us  again  bring  in  that  important 
qualifying — but — if  the  collateral  fails  to  produce  the  face  value  of 
the  currency  issued  against  it,  currency  to  an  amount  equal  to  such 
shortage  becomes  automatically  part  of  the  nation’s  total  tax  budget, 
must  be  collected  as  taxes  from  the  people  and  destroyed.  It  has  be¬ 
come  a  loss  to  the  Government  and  people,  and  they  must  stand  this 
loss — in  order  that  their  currency  remain  pure  and  not  fiat.  Each 
outstanding  currency  certificate  stands  for  so  much  service  rendered. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  Government  receive  a  low  rate  of  interest 
from  the  bank  receiving  the  currency,  calculated  to  absorb  losses  it 
may  sustain. 

It  might  well  develop  that  interest  on  currency  issued  would 
grow  into  a  convenient,  effective  and  fair  method  of  taxation.  Thus, 
transferring  a  portion  of  the  profits  of  the  money  lenders  into  the 
Government’s  treasury  and  placing  the  tax  burden  more  directly 
and  unfailingly  upon  that  portion  of  the  population  best  able  to 
bear  it. 

This  interest  charge  or  discount  might  prove  a  valuable  regulator 
for  seasonal  demands  for  money  and  a  salutary  control  against 
usurious  practices  of  certain  classes  of  money  lenders.  Such  a  money 
or  currency  source  in  the  Government  renders  it  possible  for  owners 
of  all  classes  of  property  in  times  of  stress  to  mobilize  their  resources, 
the  real  wealth  of  the  country ,  into  support  of  their  respective  eco¬ 
nomic  positions,  through  the  banks,  and  thus  check  steep  soaring  or 
steep  declines  in  price  levels,  the  latter  so  often  occasioned  by  distress 
selling  of  stocks,  bonds,  properties  and  commodities,  as  has  been  the 
case  in  the  present  depression.  The  stabilizing  effect,  following  the 
elimination  of  this  evil  alone,  would  be  incalculable,  would  have 
saved  us  from  the  present  depression. 

The  prices  of  commodities,  undulating  only  with  their  relative 
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desirability  or  usefulness,  one  with  another,  and  their  cost  in  human 
effort  or  service  to  produce,  and  it  follows  the  stock  market,  would 
no  longer  be  subject  to  the  erratic  peaks  and  depressions,  which 
almost  invariably  follow  the  uneven  distribution  of  an  utterly  in¬ 
adequate  gold  supply. 

It  is  far  less  dangerous  to  have  a  market  for  things  subject  only  to 
the  influence  of  supply  and  demand,  than  one  which  in  addition  to 
the  variation  within  itself,  is  subject,  as  a  whole,  to  a  third  factor,  the 
gold  standard,  which  standard  lengthens  or  extends,  with  the  ignor¬ 
ance  of  those  who  control  its  movements,  or  possibly  the  greed  of 
men  or  States.  Gold  is  so  small  in  quantity  that  its  manipulation  lies 
within  the  power  of  States  and  even  of  men.  Its  whole  movement 
in  our  times  is  constantly  the  subject  of  attempted  control.  Its  re¬ 
action  to  these  attempts  is  erratic,  obscure  and  often  dangerous. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  present  depression  in  com¬ 
modity  values  as  a  fall  in  price  level.  The  real  fact  is  that  there  has 
been  an  inflation,  a  rise  in  the  price  level  of  gold. 

In  1929  our  country  found  herself,  with  France,  in  possession  of 
about  two-thirds  of  all  the  gold.  The  rest  of  the  world  had  been 
drained  practically  dry  of  this  metal.  America  had  built  up  her  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  far  beyond  her  own  requirements.  She  was  seduced 
into  this  action  by  the  great,  though  necessarily  temporary  demand, 
in  both  productive  goods  and  consumers’  goods,  from  the  nations 
who  were  rebuilding  their  own  productive  forces  after  the  war,  and 
requiring  vast  quantities  of  goods  during  the  process.  After  getting 
the  bulk  of  the  gold  America  was  faced  with  the  alternative  of 
stopping  her  factories,  or  lending  to  foreign  nations  credits,  payable 
in  gold  dollars,  with  which  to  pay  for  her  goods.  She  chose  the  lend¬ 
ing  policy.  The  end  came  to  this  when  pay  day  arrived  and  those 
nations  could  not  pay  in  gold. 

The  world’s  meagre  total  of  gold  has  been  known  for  many 
years  to  be  inadequate.  The  quantity,  in  effect,  has  been  expanded 
by  many  ingenious  devices.  Gold  has  always  been  cumbersome,  ex¬ 
pensive  and  wasteful  to  handle  and  transport.  These  undesirable 
qualities  stimulated  the  invention  of  money  handlers  to  find  means 
by  which  they  could  profit,  and  at  the  same  time  render  a  service. 
First  they  said,  “Gold  is  so  rare  we  must  make  one  ounce  of  it  do  the 
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work  of  many  hundreds  of  ounces.  We  will  use  paper  for  gold.  It 
also  costs  less  to  transport  paper,  it  is  less  dangerous  to  store  it,  it  is 
altogether  more  convenient.  We  will  erect  gold  as  a  standard  and 
make  all  instruments  of  credit,  bills  of  exchange,  promises  to  pay, 
bonds,  checks  and  currency,  payable  in  gold  even  though  they  are 
paper,  we  will  legalize  these  paper  instruments  to  make  them  equal 
to  gold.”  It  was  well  known  to  every  one  that  the  sum  of  all  this 
paper  was  many,  many  times  more  than  all  the  gold  in  the  world, 
everyone  also  knew  that  under  normal  conditions  only  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  all  these  instruments  would  be  presented  for  gold  redemption 
at  any  one  time. 

Currency  bills  are  a  very  small  portion  of  the  vast  volume  of  other 
instruments  also  payable  in  gold,  such  as  bonds,  bills  of  exchange, 
letters  of  credit  and  vast  deposits  in  the  world’s  banks,  etc.,  etc.  The 
velocity  of  circulation  in  modern  times  also  enormously  expanded 
the  total  volume  of  business  based  upon  a  relatively  meagre  quantity 
of  gold.  Thus,  the  ingenuity  of  man  expanded  the  power  of  this  rare 
metal  to  a  dangerous  point,  in  order  to  meet  the  tides  of  exchange 
for  commodity  movement. 

Now  grasp  and  hold  one  vital  fact,  the  exchange  machinery  to 
effect  this  vast  commodity  movement  is  all  paper,  mere  promises  to 
pay  in  gold.  That  is,  the  seller  accepts  a  scrap  of  paper  for  his  pay¬ 
ment,  because  this  scrap  of  paper  says  it  is  payable  in  gold.  In  other 
words,  he  has  confidence  and  the  receiver  has  confidence.  This  con¬ 
fidence  runs  the  vast  exchange  or  barter  token  machinery  of  the 
world,  until  the  creditors  of  some  nation  lose  confidence.  Then  what 
happens  ?  Fear  of  default  in  gold  payment — though  goods  there  may 
be  in  plenty.  Creditors,  national  and  commercial,  find  their  port¬ 
folios  frozen  with  evidences  of  debt  payable  in  gold,  which  the  banks 
will  not  discount.  Multiply  this  condition  in  several  important  coun¬ 
tries.  These  countries  sell  their  goods  at  distress  prices  to  cover  their 
promises  in  gold.  Their  governments  borrow.  Alarm  becomes  world 
wide.  The  vast  quantity  of  the  instruments  of  exchange  (the  very 
instruments  devised  to  expand  gold)  shrink  and  continue  to  shrink 
— and  as  they  shrink  a  greater  load  falls  on  that  meagre  gold  supply, 
two-thirds  of  it  concentrated  at  present  in  two  great  nations.  Pur¬ 
chases  shrink,  trade  shrinks,  stock  values  shrink.  Factories  close, 
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banks  fail,  those  that  are  sound  must  hoard  their  resources.  The  peo¬ 
ple  begin  to  hoard.  Real  estate  values  shrink.  The  whole  price  level 
of  things,  commodities,  shrink.  Distress  selling,  foreclosures,  evic¬ 
tions,  soup  kitchens  and  the  processions  to  the  cemeteries  over  the 
suicide  trail  finish  the  picture,  because  there  is  not  enough  gold  to 
support  the  credit  structure,  which  is  confidence. 

What  has  happened  to  gold?  The  instruments  of  trade  based 
upon  it  have  shrunk  to  a  fraction  of  normal  proportions.  Broken 
confidence  has  destroyed  their  volume,  which  came  into  being  in 
order  to  make  one  ounce  of  gold  do  the  work  of  many  hundreds  of 
ounces.  The  load  carried  by  these  instruments  must  be  taken  more 
and  more  by  the  pitifully  small  quantity  of  the  metal.  What  is  the 
result  ?  Sellers  of  commodities  must  have  gold  or  currency  based  on 
it  to  meet  their  commitments,  so  must  all  other  owners  of  things. 
Gold,  of  course,  goes  to  a  premium  and  we  secure  it  or  some  of  the 
few  remaining  instruments  based  on  it,  by  giving  twice  the  quantity 
of  commodities  we  were  required  to  give  in  normal  time. 

The  prices  of  commodities  have  not  fallen  but  the  prices  of  gold 
and  its  satelites,  instruments  of  trade,  have  gone  sky  high.  It  is  better 
to  have  price  levels  of  commodities  fluctuate  under  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  only  and  not  be  subjected  to  the  additional  vagaries 
of  a  rare  metal  standard  manipulated  by  States  and  even  by  men, 
and  subject  to  mal-distribution  due  to  its  rarity.  This  mal-distribu¬ 
tion  at  the  present  time  has  culminated  in  the  greatest  economic 
disaster  the  civilized  world  has  ever  known.  It  is  due  to  basing  almost 
the  entire  exchange  system  of  the  world,  domestic  and  foreign,  on 
the  inadequate  foundation  of  gold  that  panic  has  spread  over  the 
world.  That  the  clock  has  been  set  back  for  the  human  race.  That 
it  well  may  be  we  are  verging  on  the  destruction  of  our  much 
vaunted  civilization,  should  we  prove  blind  to  the  light  that  may 
lead  us  out  of  the  labyrinth.  We  should  dethrone  for  all  time  this 
Golden  Calf— and  erect  in  its  stead,  faith  in  man  enthroned  upon 
his  machines,  his  science  and  his  integrity.  Enthroned  on  the  real 
wealth  of  the  world— its  production. 

Commodities  and  the  ability  to  make  and  distribute  them  con¬ 
stitute  wealth  and  gold  does  not.  Token  or  currency  should  be 
based  on  the  real  wealth  of  the  country. 
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It  is  firmly  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us  that  a  medium  of  exchange 
must  itself  have  value.  Is  this  true  ?  Our  present  medium  has  only  a 
very  small  gold  value  for  its  base — Is  it  necessary  to  have  any? 

If  this  paper  awakens  new  thoughts  on  a  difficult  subject,  it  will 
not  have  been  written  in  vain. 


Copy  of  Letter  to  the  Honorable  Senator  from  Florida,  Mr. 

Fletcher,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 

Kakamega,  Kisumu, 

Kenya  Colony,  East  Africa 
June  22,  1933 

My  Dear  Senator  Fletcher: 

Your  kind  letter  of  May  8th  has  just  reached  me  and  left  me 
with  the  feeling  that  I  have  been  a  deserter  on  the  firing  line.  The 
facts  are  that  the  response  to  Gold,  Why ?  met  with  so  little  disap¬ 
proval,  or  approval,  that  I  felt  discouraged  in  an  effort  to  press 
thoughts,  which  to  me  seemed  sound,  and  an  antidote  to  the  root 
decay  which  is  undermining  our  social  system. 

Your  letter  encourages  me  to  expand  my  ideas  along  the  lines 
promised  in  Gold,  Why ?  I  do  so  in  this  letter  to  you  wrhich  I 
earnestly  hope  you  may  not  find  burdensome. 

It  has  been  my  conviction  since  England  went  off  the  gold 
standard  and  the  world  depression  reached  such  abysmal  depths 
that  my  own  country  would  escape  destruction  by  the  demonetiza¬ 
tion  of  gold.  She  has  accomplished  this  to  a  degree  only,  but  suffici¬ 
ently,  without  doubt,  to  start  her  on  an  upward  spiral.  During  her 
ascent,  I  dare  hope  sufficient  light  may  come  to  her,  with  which  to 
guide  her  on  the  way  to  a  complete  divorce  from  gold  as  a  standard 
for  her  internal  monetary  machinery. 

With  the  power  afforded  the  President  to  deflate  gold  the  depres¬ 
sion  reached  its  turning  point.  The  stage  is  now  set  on  which  the 
drama  of  restitution  will  be  enacted.  We  shall  see  the  money  lenders 
of  the  world  denuded  of  the  one  hundred  per  cent  profit,  in  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  which  has  come  to  them  by  virtue  of  the  appreciation 
of  “Promises  to  Pay”  in  gold  from  those  who  owed  them.  The 
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debtors  will  from  now  on  be  able  to  pay  their  creditors  with  com¬ 
modities  in  more  or  less  the  same  quantity  as  the  money  which  they 
borrowed  would  have  bought  at  the  time  they  borrowed. 

Our  lenders  of  money  are  of  the  order  of  one-fifth  of  the  com¬ 
posite  mass  of  our  people.  Our  borrowers  are  of  the  order  of  four- 
fifths  of  the  composite  mass  of  the  people.  The  indebtedness,  over 
and  above  cash  in  hand,  of  the  four-fifths  is  more  than  their  present 
liquid  assets  under  depressed  conditions.  I  have  not  statistics  at  hand 
but  I  venture  the  suggestion  that  during  the  worst  period  of  the  de¬ 
pression  the  country  owed  to  bond  holders  and  lenders  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  national  wealth  when  computed  in  deflated  values.  This 
means  that  one-fifth  of  the  mass  of  the  population  held  “Promises  to 
Pay”  in  some  form,  of  eighty  per  cent  of  our  country’s  wealth. 

Stated  in  another  way  it  means  that  four-fifths  of  the  composite 
mass  of  the  nation  retain  control  of  twenty  per  cent  of  the  wealth  of 
the  country  while  one-fifth  of  the  composite  mass  of  the  nation  con¬ 
trol  eighty  per  cent  of  the  wealth.  Such  a  condition  is  absolutely 
anti-social  and  seething  with  the  germs  that  promise  to  destroy  the 
nation. 

The  antidote  is  complete  demonetization  of  gold.  The  disease  is 
so  acute  that  the  lenders  will  be  pulled  into  the  abyss  with  the 
debtors.  For  they,  at  long  last,  are  dependent  on  productive  powers 
to  give  value  to  the  paper  claims  against  the  producers. 

This,  I  think,  brings  me  to  the  core  of  my  philosophy.  No  matter 
how  much  I  may  have  in  my  portfolio  of  the  promises  of  others  to 
pay  me  in  gold,  my  wealth  is  only  measured  by  the  things  or  com¬ 
modities  such  debtors  can  sell  for  or  hand  to  me  in  payment.  And  I 
may  here  add,  though  foreign  to  this  discussion,  that  my  real  wealth 
is  measured  also  not  only  by  what  my  debtors  can  pay  me  but  by 
my  ability  to  usefully  employ  what  they  do  pay  me. 

I  would  have  this  statement  considered  in  connection  with  one  of 
the  closing  paragraphs  of  the  paper  Gold,  Why?  from  which  I  quote 
— “Commodities  and  the  ability  to  make  and  distribute  them  consti¬ 
tute  wealth  and  gold  does  not .”  To  this  I  now  add  the  doctrine  of 
ability  to  employ .  The  quotation  would  then  read,  “Commodities 
and  the  ability  to  make  and  distribute  them  (and  to  usefully  employ 
them)  constitute  wealth  and  gold  does  not.” 
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We  now  arrive  at  a  basis  which  can  probably  best  be  stated  by  a 
question,  “If  one  possesses  the  power  to  ask  and  immediately  find 
all  those  things  which  are  useful  and  conducive  to  health  and  happi¬ 
ness  what  more  could  be  to  his  advantage?”  What  more  could  he 
wish  for?  To  have  more  would  deprive  someone  else  and  to  deprive 
others  of  that  we  cannot  use  is  certainly  impoverishment  of  our  own 
well  being. 

I  have  laboured  this  point  in  order  to  illustrate  that  the  one-fifth 
of  the  population,  redundantly  referred  to,  may  be  really  no  richer 
by  virtue  of  the  eighty  per  cent  of  our  country’s  wealth  which  the 
other  four-fifths  owe  them;  while  the  four-fifths  are  pressed  to 
desperation  to  pay  enormously  beyond  the  ability  of  their  creditors 
to  enjoy,  and  cannot  pay  in  full.  This  is  the  condition  that  gives 
birth  to  communism  and  all  the  other  ’isms,  and  finds  the  world 
staggering  blindly  to  destruction.  It  is  the  condition  responsible  for 
fifteen  million  unemployed,  millions  of  whom  are  on  the  verge  of 
starvation,  while  commodities,  food,  metals,  all  things  useful  to  man 
are  rotting  in  the  fields  or  bursting  the  doors  of  the  warehouses,  held 
from  them  only  by  scraps  of  paper,  promises  to  pay  in  gold. 

This  colossal  crime  I  lay  at  the  door  of  the  monetary  system 
projected  from  an  age  of  darkness  into  one  of  enlightenment.  From 
one  of  individual  self-protection  into  one  of  law  and  order,  national 
entity.  Credit  and  confidence  grew  as  men  ceased  to  be  their  own 
policemen,  each  with  his  own  club  or  gold,  or  substitute  and  merged 
into  responsible  communities  and  states. 

Immediately  before  the  depression  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the 
world’s  commerce  was  conducted  on  confidence  and  faith.  This 
confidence  and  faith  shrivelled,  as  the  world  receded  toward  the 
position  of  each  man  being  his  own  policeman,  and  with  this,  the 
meagre  gold  supply  received  the  load.  Men  and  nations  sought  to 
control  it.  Its  price  in  terms  of  commodities,  skyrocketted.  The  few 
who  held  it  (gold,  bonds,  etc.,)  became  vastly  rich  in  purchasing 
power.  Those  who  owed  it  sank  in  desperate  poverty  as  their  prod¬ 
ucts  shrunk  in  power  to  buy  gold,  money.  The  conclusion  is  clear 
that  the  few  who  became  vastly  rich  from  unearned  effort  must  be 
stripped  of  that  which  did  not  belong  to  them  and  restored  to  those 
from  whom  it  was  taken. 


This  “stripping”  the  demonetization  of  gold  does.  The  reten¬ 
tion  of  any  gold  value  or  any  metal  or  any  specific  product  as  some¬ 
thing  to  be  stored  as  a  guarantee  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
infers  that  this  trifling  guarantee  is  something  of  greater  value  than 
the  entire  nation  itself.  The  retention  of  such  backing  affords  an 
intricate  pathway  along  which  usurious  and  wily  men  climb  to  great 
power  on  unrendered  service,  to  the  cost  and  economic  destruction 
of  the  vast  majority  of  our  people. 

If  we  can  conduct  the  exchange  of  commodities  within  the  nation 
on  a  forty  per  cent  gold  backing  to  our  currency  we  can  do  so  on 
no  gold  backing  at  all,  provided  the  source  of  money  lies  with  the 
Government  and  that  its  issue  is  positively  geared  to  redemption 
through  taxation  and  destroyed,  in  the  case  of  issues,  on  non-produc¬ 
tive  projects  and  is  retired  and  destroyed  where  loaned  to  the  people 
and  returned  by  them.  So  much  thereof  as  is  not  returned  must  he 
taxed  out  of  the  people  and  destroyed.  See  Gold,  Why? 

This  brings  me  to  the  matter  of  the  payment  of  international 
balances  and  international  exchange.  It  is  true  and  will  continue  to 
be  true,  that  irresponsible  countries  will  not  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
these  countries  whose  behavior  has  established  them  in  the  esteem 
of  the  world.  Such  countries  will  be  out  of  credit.  Our  merchants 
will  not  ship  them  goods  until  the  things  that  we  want  from  them 
are  in  our  control.  This  means,  if  they  want  our  goods  they  must 
have  credit  balances  in  our  own  currency  in  banks  from  which  we 
can  draw  it  on  delivery  of  goods.  These  credit  balances  may  be 
established  in  our  own  country  by  shipments  of  gold  from  such 
countries,  copper,  silver,  any  commodity;  but  always  at  its  com¬ 
modity  and  market  value.  This  gold  in  turn  may  be  sold  to  our 
citizens,  or  others,  at  its  commodity  market  value,  to  our  tourists 
and  merchants,  who  wish  to  travel  and  spend  it  abroad.  It  may  be 
used,  in  a  word,  for  settlements  of  balances  in  countries  that  want 
the  gold  but  always  on  its  commodity  and  market  value. 

Certain  countries  for  many  years  to  come  will  build  up  war  chests 
imagining,  from  experiences  coming  down  to  them  from  semi-savage 
conditions,  that  gold  will  help  them  win  their  wars,  when,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  their  safety  would  lie  to  a  far  greater  degree  in  their 
ability  to  produce  the  commodities  they  require  to  insure  their  safety. 
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Nations  whose  behavior  has  engendered  mutual  confidence,  trade 
with  one  another  through  an  exchange  of  goods  on  credit,  facilitated 
by  bank  balances  kept  to  their  credit  in  their  respective  countries. 
Of  course,  in  practice,  such  balances  will  move  through  various 
countries  and  find  their  resting  places  in  accordance  with  trade, 
affected,  of  course,  by  travel,  foreign  investments  and  loans,  quite  as 
exchanges  are  at  present. 

As  confidence  flows  and  ebbs  between  nations,  governed  by 
national  characteristics,  behavior  and  industry,  exchange  will  be 
affected.  We  will  sell  goods  in  amounts  and  according  to  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  our  merchants.  When  confidence  shrinks  what  is  the  use 
of  a  promise  to  pay  in  gold  if  the  nation  promising  to  pay  has  not 
the  gold  ?  This  is  precisely  the  mistake  that  strong  armed  salesman¬ 
ship  brought  about  in  Germany.  The  essence  of  trade,  in  fact  the 
only  meaning  of  sound  trade,  is  the  exchange  of  something  that 
one  can  make  to  advantage  for  something  that  someone  else  can 
make  to  advantage,  and  when  commercial  enterprise  oversteps  this 
natural  limitation  by  undue  selling  pressure,  it  is  headed,  unquestion¬ 
ably,  for  disaster.  This  is  precisely  the  mistake  of  America’s  selling 
policy  and  tariff.  She  loaned  untold  millions  to  Germany  with 
which  Germany  bought  our  goods.  A  concrete  example  of  strong 
armed  salesmanship.  These  loans  finally  emerged  as  impossible 
promises  to  pay  in  gold,  on  the  part  of  Germany,  gold  which  she 
did  not  have  and  could  not  get.  This  brought  the  standstill  agree¬ 
ment,  that  is,  the  postponement  of  payment  and  interest,  which  left 
our  merchants  holding  the  bag  indefinitely.  Finally  occasioned  the 
repudiation,  on  the  part  of  Germany  of  her  international  debts  and 
our  acceptance  of  Moratorium.  Urged  by  our  bankers  and  properly 
so  under  the  conditions,  in  order  to  help  German  merchants  escape 
bankruptcy. 

The  whole  situation  was  the  fruit  of  a  tariff  wall  and  rested  on  a 
gold  standard.  This,  in  effect,  said  to  all  the  world  “I  will  take  pay 
only  in  gold  and  will  not  receive  your  goods  in  exchange  for  my 
own”,  and  this  notwithstanding  that  we  knew  there  was  no  gold 
with  which  to  pay  us.  Together  with  France  we  already  had  in  our 
coffers  three-quarters  of  the  world’s  supply.  This  condition  alone 
gave  tremendous  velocity  to  the  downward  spiral,  which  resulted 
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in  the  disastrous  depression,  now  stemmed  I  earnestly  believe,  by 
even  the  partial  demonetization  of  gold  by  ourselves,  England  and 
some  thirty  odd  nations  of  the  world.  The  “stemming”  being  aided 
tremendously  by  the  present  sound  sentiment  that  tariffs  must  be 
drastically  lowered. 

The  whole  question  of  international  trade  and  international  bal¬ 
ance  is  finally  limited  by  trading  those  things  you  have  in  excess, 
for  those  you  need.  With  this  natural  limitation  the  small  balances 
which  require  to  be  settled  are  insignificant  in  volume  and  present 
no  difficulty  in  finding  adjustment  with  a  fluctuating  commodity 
market  value  of  gold,  silver,  or  any  other  non-perishable  product. 

The  key  of  the  situation  lies  in  that  the  balance  must  be  settled 
in  some  commodity  or  commodities,  at  market  and  not  at  an  arti¬ 
ficial  price.  The  smallness  of  balances  reduced  as  above  would  be  too 
insignificant  to  dislocate  market  conditions  and  would  leave  un¬ 
disturbed  natural  price  levels.  An  international  clearing  house,  even 
as  exists  now,  operating  much  as  our  bank  clearing  houses  operate, 
would  further  reduce  the  actual  movement  of  gold,  or  any  other 
commodity,  to  a  minimum.  Balances  would  remain  as  debts  or  credits 
to  participating  nations,  growing  or  shrinking  with  trade  movements 
which,  over  a  period  of  time  would  balance;  until  some  one  fell 
behind  too  far.  Such  an  one  would  be  compelled  to  deposit  collateral, 
possibly  gold,  always  margined  above  market  fluctuations,  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  hold  her  credit  to  the  nation  she  owed.  The  debit  should  be 
against  her  in  the  legal  tender  of  the  creditor  country.  Finally,  if 
payment  were  required  her  collateral  would  be  sold,  possibly  gold, 
at  market  price  to  buy  the  legal  money  of  the  nation  requiring  pay¬ 
ments.  Individual  balances  would  be  settled  by  purchasing  from 
bankers  the  legal  tender  exchange  for  the  merchant  of  the  country 
requiring  payment.  Of  course  such  transactions  would  move  through 
ordinary  banking  channels. 

It  is  the  overstrained  international  balance  only  which  would  be 
interested  in  the  fluctuating  price  and  movement  of  gold  or  other 
commodity,  in  settlement,  and  this  is  “the  penalty  to  fit  the  crime” 
of  over  buying. 

It  would  seem  clear  that  our  own  internal  transactions  can  be 
quite  adequately  handled  with  certificates  issuing  from  our 
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Government  irrevocably  geared  to  taxation  and  redemption  pro¬ 
grams,  while  international  balances  minimized  by  rational  ex¬ 
change  of  commodities,  present  no  difficulties  of  adjustment. 

In  order  to  grasp  the  adequacy  of  a  Government  unsecured  cur¬ 
rency  it  is  essential  that  we  accept  the  undeniable  fact  that  “com¬ 
modities  and  ability  to  make  and  distribute  them  and  beneficially 
use  them  constitute  real  wealth  and  gold,  or  promises  to  pay  in  gold, 
does  not!’ 

Our  Government’s  power  of  taxation  puts  within  its  control  the 
total  wealth  of  the  country,  several  hundred  billion  dollars,  while  our 
total  currency,  hitherto  supposedly  backed  by  gold  of  about  four 
billion  dollars,  is  about  ten  billion. 

Is  it  not  absurd  that  a  people  so  rich  should  be  compelled  to  guar¬ 
antee  their  currency  issue  by  a  mere  fraction  of  their  country’s 
wealth,  that  is  to  say  four  billions  of  gold  ?  And  do  not  forget  that 
this  four  billions  has  the  value  mentioned  only  because  we  monetize 
it,  or  give  it  an  altogether  fictitious  value!  !  !  Furthermore,  we  quite 
properly  demonetize  gold  when  it  is  wise  to  do  so,  so  why  and  of 
what  value  is  our  gold  backing? 

With  England  and  America  off  the  gold  standard  they  become 
an  immense  economic  power  able  to  raise  the  world  to  higher  eco¬ 
nomic  and  cultural  levels.  Not  only  should  the  factories  of  these  two 
nations  hum  with  activity  but  their  production  of  low  priced  goods 
should  raise  the  living  standards  of  India,  China  and  the  East  gen¬ 
erally.  These  latter  can  only  advance  when  the  cost  of  doing  so  comes 
within  their  means, 

France  will  be  compelled  to  leave  the  gold  standard  as  soon  as 
she  convinces  herself  that  her  war  chest  of  gold  is  insignificant  as  a 
defensive  measure  compared  to  her  ability  to  produce  and  sell  com¬ 
modities.  She  must  lose  enough  trade  to  learn  the  lesson.  When 
she  does  go  off  the  gold  standard,  the  price  will  drop  to  its  true  in¬ 
trinsic  value,  which  is  its  use  in  the  arts,  as  currency  in  a  few  be¬ 
nighted  countries  whose  stability  is  questionable  and  as  a  chloride  to 
cure  inebriates! 

I  put  this  question — Our  foreign  trade  is  of  the  order  of  ten  to 
fifteen  per  cent  of  our  total  products  and  manufacture,  now  rather 
less.  Let  us  grant  that  the  settlement  of  international  balances,  on  a 
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fluctuating  commodity  market  price  of  gold,  or  some  other  metal, 
may  present  some  inconvenience  and  uncertainty  to  those  engaged 
in  international  trade.  Is  it  not  better  that  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent 
representing  our  foreign  trade,  suffer  this  inconvenience,  than  to 
have  our  whole  internal  monetary  structure  thrown  into  chaos,  from 
time  to  time,  because  it  is  geared  with  a  supposedly  international 
gold  standard,  into  which  monkey  wrenches  are  frequently  thrown  ? 
And  bear  in  mind  we  have  no  policemen  to  watch  the  people  who 
throw  the  wrenches. 

The  objection  to  any  standard  of  money,  based  upon  the  principle 
of  its  having  value  within  itself  is  two  fold.  First,  inability  to  control 
quantity  and  second,  probably  the  most  important,  is  the  fact  that 
such  money  inherently  affords  easy  means  of  hoarding  the  circula¬ 
tion,  thus  stimulating  the  evil  of  the  hoarder’s  ability  to  increase  the 
price  in  commodities  he  can  make  others  pay  for  his  money.  In 
other  words,  its  purchasing  power  grows  as  its  control  falls  into’ 
fewer  hands.  The  quantity  theory  of  money.  It  is  lent  today  to  a 
farmer  who  calculates  that  when  he  pays,  he  will  do  so  at  the  same 
price  his  farm  products  were  when  he  borrowed.  In  a  few  years  he 
finds  that  the  money  has  doubled  its  purchasing  power,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  he  can  pay  the  lenders  only  with  twice  as  much  produce. 
The  lender,  of  course,  has  made  a  hundred  per  cent  in  the  increased 
purchasing  power  of  his  money.  A  gold  backed  dollar  is  indeed  a 
“rubber  dollar”  and  its  expansion  and  contraction  is,  in  effect,  man¬ 
ipulated  by  nations  and  individuals.  Of  course,  I  am  aware  that  life 
insurance  companies,  small  investors  in  bonds,  estates  for  widows 
and  orphans,  enjoy  the  increased  purchasing  power  through  the 
gold  incomes  they  receive.  This  is  an  argument  strongly  advanced 
by  politicians  and  pseudo  statesmen  for  maintenance  of  the  gold 
standard,  but  these  people  forget  that  the  vast  majority  of  our  popu¬ 
lation  receives  its  incomes  largely  from  participation,  in  these  days 
of  stock  companies,  and  that  these  large  stock  companies  themselves 
pay  heavy  tribute  to  large  lenders  of  the  money,  which  class,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  include  small  money  lenders. 

It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  if,  the  enormous  bond  overhead  of 
stock  companies,  which  are  really  commodity  producers,  were 
heavily  reduced  they  would  be  able  to  profitably  sell  commodities  at 
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a  greatly  reduced  price.  The  vast  stock  companies  themselves,  and 
through  them  their  stockholders,  suffer  grievously  from  the  in¬ 
creased  purchasing  power  engendered  by  the  rise,  relative  to  com¬ 
modities,  in  the  price  of  gold  and  promises  to  pay  in  gold.  I  submit 
that  widows  and  orphans  whose  investments  are  in  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  bonds,  etc.,  etc.,  in  fact,  all  those  who  hold  such  securities, 
are  but  small  fraction  of  those  who  depend  for  their  income  on 
production  of  commodities,  from  stock  companies  producing  com¬ 
modities  and  on  employment  in  stock  companies  producing  com¬ 
modities.  Employment  is  lost  when  the  stock  companies  shrink  or 
collapse,  often  due  to  their  bonded  indebtedness  doubling,  in  terms 
of  the  commodities  they  produce. 

A  currency  based  on  lines  set  forth  in  Gold,  Why? ,  issued  only 
by  the  Government,  definitely  and  positively  geared  to  redemption 
schedules,  destroys  in  large  measure,  if  not  entirely,  the  ability  of 
money  lenders  to  enjoy  doubling  of  their  fortunes  through  hoarding 
or  concentration  of  lending  power.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these 
people  fatten  on  great  international  dislocations,  such  as  the  great 
war,  because  the  volume  of  credit  shrinks  enormously  and  as  the 
volume  of  credit  shrinks  the  load  falls  on  a  smaller  volume  of  credit 
and  the  gold.  Were  it  possible  for  producers  of  commodities,  farmers, 
factories,  stock  companies,  etc.,  all  producers  of  things,  to  secure 
loans  on  a  reasonable  proportion  of  their  assets,  which  would  vary 
in  value  levels,  only  in  respect  of  their  utility,  unaffected  by  artificially 
restricted  metallic  standards,  there  would  come  an  end  to  deflation 
of  their  assets.  This  would  mean  that  a  farmer  could  borrow  at  in¬ 
significant  rates  of  interest  and  be  reasonably  sure  that  his  produc¬ 
tion  would  enable  him  to  pay  his  debts  by  selling  his  products  at  a 
price  close  to  that  current  when  he  borrowed  his  money.  Of  course 
there  will  be  exceptions  to  this.  There  will  always  be  undulations  in 
price  levels  of  commodities  based  upon  their  desirability,  having  re¬ 
gard  to  time  and  place  at  which  they  are  produced. 

With  money  stabilized  and  cheap,  coupled  with  the  stability  of 
producers  to  quickly  mobilize  their  assets  to  the  protection  of  their 
position,  collapses  would  become  less  frequent,  bank  failures  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  eventuating  in  nearly  a  straight  line  commodity 
price  level. 
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One  need  not  expand  upon  the  great  addition  to  human  happi¬ 
ness  that  would  come  with  so  great  a  reduction  of  the  uncertainties 
in  the  economics  of  life.  In  fact,  widows  and  orphans  above  referred 
to,  would  be  more  easily  provided  for,  were  the  uncertainties  of  em¬ 
ployment  and  the  uncertainties  of  price  levels  minimized  through  a 
stable  monetary  standard,  which  cannot  be  based  on  gold. 

Of  course  it  may  be  argued  that  an  injustice  will  be  suffered  by 
the  money  lender  himself,  that  initiative,  frugality  and  enterprise 
will  be  checked  by  such  a  system.  Let  us  examine.  The  principle  of 
the  income  tax  is  now  universally  accepted.  Demonetization  of  gold 
is  a  capital  levy  on  moneylenders  and  the  best  possible  way  to  take 
their  unearned  wealth  from  them  and  restore  it  to  those  who  really 
own  it  is  under  the  system  proposed  in  Gold,  Why?  Such  a  system 
would  induce  people  to  create  their  wealth  in  things  and  not  in  gold. 
There  will  be  no  incentive  to  have  large  bank  balances  but  a  real 
incentive  towards  the  ownership  of  productive  forces.  These  would 
reach  a  natural  limitation  because  if  the  philosophy  set  forth  is 
sound,  one’s  ambition  is  reached  economically  when  he  is  able  to 
command  the  things  that  he  can  usefully  employ.  Tax  control  is  an 
easy  further  check.  The  lending  of  money  would  be  a  function  pass¬ 
ing  down  from  the  Government  only  through  its  agents,  and  the 
agents  of  the  borrowers,  that  is  the  banks;  hoarding  would  be 
checked  as  bank  balances  would  be  kept  at  the  minimum,  there 
being  little  use  in  having  them  when  the  things  one  possesses  are 
easily  mobilized  into  currency.  Frugality  and  initiative  are  not 
affected,  their  objective  is  simply  changed  from  hoarding  money 
into  building  up  productive  power .  The  wealthy  and  the  poor,  both 
always  with  us,  will  be  reduced  in  their  extremes ;  a  position  greatly 
to  be  desired  from  the  standpoint  of  the  wealthy  as  well  as  that  of 
the  poor.  When  the  wealthy  have  accumulated  productive  forces 
beyond  the  point  where  their  own  ambitions  are  fully  met,  the 
products  from  their  mills  and  factories  must  find  outlet  to  channels 
benefitting  others  rather  than  themselves,  they  having  reached  satu¬ 
ration  of  their  ability  to  use  and  enjoy.  The  accepted  principle  of 
death  dues  may  be  a  further  limitation.  It  is  utterly  useless  to  hoard 
currency  which  one  cannot  lend  and  which  one  can  only  possess  at 
the  loss  of  interest.  Would  not  such  a  system  sever  the  tap  root  of 
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that  human  development  which  is  leading  the  human  race  into  a 
form  of  savagery  far  more  unbeautiful  than  the  one  we  visualize  as 
associated  with  a  breech  clout.  Dogs  in  the  manger. 

I  can  hear  a  cry  go  up  “But  we  already  have  an  overproduction 
of  things!”  I  deny  this  with  all  the  emphasis  possible.  There  is  only 
an  over-production  of  things  compared  to  the  economic  machinery , 
money  machinery,  that  man  has  devised  for  their  distribution. 

The  remedy  lies,  not  in  producing  less  but  in  perfecting  the 
money  machinery  for  the  distribution  of  the  products.  There  may 
be  an  unbalanced  production  of  commodities  even  though  we  per¬ 
fect  economic  machinery  for  distribution.  But  such  unbalanced  pro¬ 
duction  quickly  finds  its  remedy  in  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Is  it  possible  to  logically  conceive  an  over-production  of  com¬ 
modities  when  a  fifth  of  our  population  is  undernourished,  under¬ 
clad,  under-developed  in  physique  and  mental  powers,  when  prob¬ 
ably  two-thirds  of  our  population  are  haunted  with  fear  of  collapse 
of  their  economic  position,  the  loss  of  their  jobs,  inability  to  pay 
their  bills;  fearful  of  the  ghost,  which  too  frequently  comes  to  life 
in  old  age,  the  poor  house  ?  Can  there  be  over-production  when  half 
the  world  is  living  in  slums  under  conditions  even  more  painful 
than  are  the  sufferings  of  America’s  economically  haunted  popula¬ 
tion.  I  refer  to  the  East,  a  market  source  for  more  than  the  West 
can  produce  in  centuries.  But  this  “Great  Ocean”  cannot,  and  will 
never  be  able  to  accept  our  products,  if  we  ask  them  to  pay  in  gold, 
or  even  in  silver.  It  can  only  accept  them  in  exchange  for  commodi¬ 
ties.  Ours  made  so  cheap,  due  to  our  wonderful  manufacturing 
ability,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  exchange  them  in  bales  for  cunningly 
wrought  Eastern  crafts.  To  have  these,  with  their  artistic  uplift,  is 
something  worth  hoarding  in  every  household  in  our  country,  be¬ 
cause  they  give  to  our  people  something  that  elevates  the  spirit. 

Technocracy,  hah!  Distribute  its  products  where  all  our  people 
can  reach  and  have  them  and  it  becomes  a  benign  and  not  a  sinister 
word.  Destroy  what  greed  feeds  upon,  that  is  the  ability  and  incen¬ 
tive  to  hoard  and  you  clear  the  economic  channels  for  the  immense 
distribution  of  our  magnificent  material  technocracy.  I  submit,  most 
earnestly,  that  you  do  this  when  you  promote  a  new  technocracy  of 
human  relationship  that  is  now  completely  underdeveloped. 
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I  submit,  most  earnestly,  that  you  do  this  when  you  make  the 
source  of  money  the  printing  press  of  the  Government  geared  pos¬ 
itively,  definitely  and  irrevocably  with  unalterable  redemption  sched¬ 
ules. 

It  will  be  suggested  that  we  cannot  trust  our  statesmen  with  these 
safeguards.  This  I  do  not  believe. 

However  imperfect  may  be  our  system  of  bringing  the  best  of  our 
citizenry  into  our  legislative  halls  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  selective  sys¬ 
tem  and  I  believe,  on  the  whole,  our  Congress  is  an  earnest  body  of 
men,  deeply  conscious  of  its  responsibility  and  sensitive  to  high 
motives  in  its  efforts  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  country.  That 
they  fail  in  many  ways  is  true,  and  much  of  this  failure  is  engendered 
by  the  very  fact  that  gold  money  affords  every  opportunity  for  the 
expansion  of  greed,  hoarding  and  individual  power. 

Is  it  not  passing  strange  that  people  should  have  the  intensive 
fear  instead  of  joy  that  they  may  lose  “opportunity”  of  “sweating 
blood”  in  gruelling  jobs,  fear  that  a  Chinaman,  an  Indian  or  a  Japa¬ 
nese,  will  take  on  this  suffering?  It  would  be  more  rational  to  leave 
to  the  unintelligent,  the  undeveloped  in  the  scale  of  civilization  the 
“dirty  jobs”  than  give  them  to  those  capable,  intellectually  and 
physically,  of  higher  things.  The  reason  that  this  cannot  be  done  is 
the  haunting  fear  that  the  low  standard  of  living  in  these  Eastern 
countries  will  rob  our  workmen  of  their  jobs,  and  this  fear  is  because 
we  have  failed  to  create  the  economic  (money)  channels  through 
which  “Technocracy”  can  deliver  its  full  benefits  to  the  “blood 
sweating”  stratum  of  our  own  society.  These  economic  channels  will 
never  be  created  by  labour  unions,  by  price  controls,  farmers’  allot¬ 
ment  bills,  or  any  of  the  palliatives,  so  earnestly  and  properly  sought 
by  our  leading  men  to  improve  the  economic  position  of  our 
workers.  They  will  only  be  created  by  compelling  the  objective  of 
our  people  away  from  seeking  hoardable  wealth  (i.e.,  gold  that 
they  cannot  use),  to  further  expansion  of  “Technocracy”  itself,  plus 
means  of  course,  for  reaching  all  people  through  unchoked  chan¬ 
nels  of  a  monetary  system,  large  enough  for  that  purpose.  Tech¬ 
nocracy  is  “damned”  only  by  the  “damned”  money  lenders.  It  can 
never  be  released  by  the  gold  standard,  or  bi-metalism  or  any  other 
standard  which  facilitates  and  encourages  hoarding  of  gold. 
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I  have  no  complaint  with  any  man  who  wishes  to  multiply  his 
factories  or  products.  Such  effects  are  self-limiting.  They  serve  the 
people  rather  than  the  producer  after  he  reaches  a  certain  develop¬ 
ment. 

If  there  is  any  soundness  in  the  “Quantity  Theory  of  Money”  and 
all  facts  testify  that  there  is,  money  issued  by  Government  alone, 
leaves  in  Government  hands  an  absolute  lever  for  maintaining  a 
healthy  control  of  national  finances  and,  incidentally,  a  perfect  self¬ 
collecting  tax  machine,  through  interest  rates  charged. 

Men  would  still  lend  money  to  doubtful  clients  at  high  rates, 
such  should  be  well  taxed,  but  the  financial  structure  of  the  Nation 
could  never  be  shaken  by  the  gymnastics  of  the  gold  standard. 

Is  it  not  trivial  to  allow  the  inconveniences  of  international  settle¬ 
ments,  only  a  small  fraction  of  our  total  business,  to  hold  us  away 
from  a  solid  foundation  for  our  internal  financial  structure  ? 

Retain  our  gold,  if  you  like,  for  international  settlements,  but 
emasculate  its  power  to  destroy  our  farms  and  factories.  Demonetize 
it  and  leave  our  currency  as  a  mere  piece  of  bookkeeping  on  which 
to  facilitate  settlements. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  Francis  de  Ganahl 

Summary 

I  hold  that  there  should  be  no  inherent  value  in  currency. 

Its  source  should  be  the  Government,  it  should  be  issued  by  the 
Government  against  services  and  values,  loaned  to  the  people  through 
banks  against  mortgages  on  their  property,  accepted  in  payment  of 
taxes  and  lastly  retired  and  destroyed  on  budgeted  schedules  made 
when  it  is  issued.  The  tax  power  of  the  country  is  unlimited  and 
this  power  stands  behind  any  Government  issue  and  represents  the 
value  in  normal  times  of  four  hundred  billion  dollars,  while  the 
monetary  gold  backing  of  our  country  is  a  matter  of  four  billion 
dollars.  This  is  all  in  Gold,  Why ?  and  in  my  letter  to  Senator 
Fletcher. 

It  is  folly  for  the  Government  to  issue  bonds  and  pay  interest 
thereon.  It  should  issue  legal  tender  carrying  no  interest.  It  should 
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be  the  only  source  for  lending  money.  It  should  tax  any  other  lenders 
of  money  out  of  existence.  It  should  do  this  through  our  present 
banking  system. 

The  one  unalterable  condition  to  make  such  a  system  sound  is  to 
issue  against  value  only  and  positively  retire  the  issue  on  schedule . 

There  will  always  be  international  balances  to  remit.  These  may 
be  paid  in  gold,  pearls,  silver  or  anything  else  but  always  on  a  price 
level  that  represents  their  commodity  value;  to  which  every  desired 
article  will  fall  unless  artificially  raised  by  being  made  a  standard  by 
law,  etc.,  etc. 

My  plan  for  settling  international  balances  is  not  to  allow  this 
small  settlement  between  nations  to  have  any  effect  on  or  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  internal  chits,  or  tokens,  with  which  a  country  conducts 
its  own  exchange  of  commodities  within  its  own  boundaries. 


LOOKING  FORWARD— GOLD!  WHY? 

For  decades  the  waters  have  risen  ominously  behind  the  dam. 
They  are  now  sweeping  through  the  spillways,  over  the  top,  around 
the  sides — a  flood  released  by  the  genius  of  man  that  foretells  of 
great  chasms  and  gorges  cut  through  the  mantle  with  which  he  has 
covered  the  world  and  called  it  civilization. 

Science  in  full  cry,  physical  science — running  more  swiftly  than 
the  life  it  should  serve,  was  meant  to  serve — in  the  end  will  serve. 
The  fault  is  not  with  science,  physical  science,  but  with  the  human¬ 
ities,  human  science,  which  lags  in  the  path,  moving  with  tortoise 
pace — destined  to  destruction  and  death,  overwhelmed  by  science 
herself,  should  she  fail  to  pause  and  energize  the  humanities  to 
travel  at  her  own  pace.  An  ocean  of  all  things  useful  to  life.  A  sur¬ 
plus  on  which  to  build  highways  to  the  planets — and — with  it  all 
stark  tragedy  stalking  through  our  world  unchallenged,  shop-gaz¬ 
ing,  hungry  through  windows  of  plenty.  The  floods  from  farms  and 
factories  build  up  behind  the  dams,  poised  to  destroy — or — to  spur 
on  the  march  of  man.  To  move  forward  benignly  and  rear  men  to 
the  stature  of  gods,  or  submerge  him  and  leave  a  gash  across  history 
that  the  future  will  label  “The  destruction  of  the  Christian  Era.”  An 


era  wherein  the  brains  of  men  develop  too  fast  for  the  body,  sweep¬ 
ing  the  race  to  the  Valhalla  of  races  that  have  tried  and  failed. 

The  facts  are  not  obscure  but  sharp  in  outline,  if  we  see  them  in 
homely  guise.  The  gentle  rain  affords  succor,  life  and  well  being 
when  it  falls  gently  over  the  land  and  nourishes  the  plants  that  feed 
and  prosper  us.  Behind  a  dam,  it  becomes  a  potential  destroyer, 
should  it  over-top  the  dam  or  sweep  it  away,  death  is  its  harvest. 
This  will  happen  unless  the  life-giving  water  is  drawn  and  spread 
again  over  the  land  in  streams  and  furrows,  or  led  through  turbines 
and  its  force  routed  over  copper  wires  to  light  our  homes  or  do  our 
work.  Unless  it  is,  in  a  word,  distributed.  Focus  the  spotlight  on  that 
word!  If  civilization,  now  bobbing  like  a  cockle  shell  in  a  cosmic 
maelstrom,  should  be  drawn  to  the  vortex  and  sink  into  oblivion, 
the  gods  may  write  its  epitaph,  “It  had  a  brain  with  which  to  build, 
but  lacked  a  heart  to  distribute  its  power.” 

A  world  whose  granaries  are  bursting,  warehouses  gorged,  cotton 
plowed  under,  orchards  carpeted  with  rotting  fruit,  every  commodity 
in  abundance,  sidings  lined  with  empty  rail  cars,  smokeless  stacks 
of  idle  factories,  streets  and  highways  crawling  with  idle  men,  vaults 
bursting  with  idle  gold,  the  greatest  hoard  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Banks  choked  with  idle  money  and  men  too  broken  in  spirit  to 
borrow  it.  Let  it  be  recorded  faithfully,  men’s  souls  full  of  human 
suffering,  statesmen  frantic,  as  are  all  leaders  and  worthy  citizens  in 
search  for  ways  and  means  to  convey  the  abundant  food  to  the 
mouths  of  those  who  are  hungry,  and  covering  and  shelter  to  those 
who  are  cold.  Eight  millions  of  them,  in  this — our  country  of 
abundance — unemployed,  twenty-four  million  counting  their  de¬ 
pendants,  one  in  five,  20%  of  our  entire  population.  What  thinking 
mind  fails  to  ask,  “How  can  this  be?”  How  many  can  answer? 

A  review  of  every  nation  alters,  not  at  all,  the  picture.  One  per¬ 
son  in  five,  in  all  the  world,  desperate,  hungry  and  cold,  creeping 
and  hiding  in  the  human  jungles  that  surround  our  rotting  dumps 
of  the  things  of  abundance!  Until  now  they  ask  only  to  be  allowed  to 
toil  and  sweat  that  they  too  may  live.  It  is  to  no  hardened,  shrivelled 
human  emotions  that  this  condition  may  be  charged.  Always,  the 
human  emotions  of  the  few,  the  very  few,  who  control  the  wealth 
of  the  world,  are  quick  to  respond,  quick  to  tap  their  own  reservoirs 
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of  wealth  for  those  who  suffer.  Charity  passing  in  amounts  beyond 
a  certain  definite  proportion  of  money  in  the  country  defeats  its  own 
objective.  Should  the  twenty-four  million  dependants  be  succored  by 
charity,  national,  state  or  personal,  for  one  year  only  at  fifty  dollars 
per  month  per  capita — the  cost  would  be  one  thousand  two  hundred 
billion  dollars — fifteen  times  the  total  cost  of  the  war  to  all  the 
nations !  It  is  into  this  sea  some  of  our  statesmen  propose  to  pour  the 
nation’s  money  through  direct  relief — charity,  doles,  disguised  doles 
in  any  form  which  would  be  but  opium  to  ease  a  dying  patient.  The 
remedy  must  be  a  correction  of  the  cause. 

The  cause  can  best  be  diagnosed  from  the  condition.  What  is  the 
condition  that  sets  the  stage  for  this  ghastly  tragedy?  There  is  no 
scarcity  of  food !  No  scarcity  of  basic  materials !  No  scarcity  of  means 
of  transport!  No  scarcity  of  factories!  No  shortage  of  crops!  No 
shortage  of  money !  No  shortage  of  willing  workers !  Then  where  is 
there  a  shortage  ?  A  shortage  of  human  engineering,  a  machine  in¬ 
complete  without  a  distributive  system.  We  have  built  but  cannot 
deliver.  The  financial  highways  from  our  mills  to  our  customers  are 
only  ballyhooed  “paths  the  calf  made.”  The  distribution  system  has 
not  felt  the  touch  of  science.  The  roads  are  narrow.  The  economic 
bridges  are  frail  and  unable  to  carry  the  outpourings  of  our  factories 
and  fields  to  the  mouths  and  homes  of  the  people  who  operate 
them.  Our  products  are  concentrated  behind  the  dam.  The  shortage 
is  below  the  dam.  The  dam  is  the  gold  standard !  Panic  is  the  prod¬ 
uct  on  which  all  are  starving!  A  shortage  of  confidence,  a  panic — 
and  the  cure  for  this  is  not  to  be  told  to  have  faith — not  to  be  told  it 
is  un-American  to  be  afraid — not  to  be  told  we  are  only  suffering 
from  panic.  We  know  this  quite  well! 

What  we  want  to  know  is  why  we  are  suffering  thus  and  the 
causes  that  make  us  afraid!  Where  is  the  dog?  And  above  all  to  be 
assured  the  dog  is  chained  up  for  all  time.  Until  we  are  sure  of  this 
we  shall  be  afraid  and  always.  Men  we  respect  are  whistling  to  the 
dog.  Threatening  to  throttle  the  dog.  Calling  out  to  us,  if  we  just 
won’t  be  afraid  the  dog  won’t  hurt  us.  Telling  us,  some  of  them,  to 
buy  buns  for  the  dog;  then  he  will  be  a  good  dog!  These  are  the 
people  who  tells  us  to  break  into  the  little  saving  can  and  spend  our 
money  to  start  the  business  machine,  to  buy,  buy,  buy.  The  bally- 
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hooers,  who  show  us  how  to  get  rich  by  spending  all  we  have  left 
with  them!  They  hypnotize  us  over  the  radio  with  all  their  arts,  to 
buy  and  pay.  Buy  from  and  pay  them  and  they  give  us  much  blue 
sky  and  little  value  for  much  faith  and  the  contents  of  our  little  can. 

But  how  did  the  dog  get  loose  that  sunk  his  fangs  into  us  so 
deeply?  We  are  in  a  panic  because  we  were  bitten  and  it  still  hurts! 
The  War  1914  to  1918  is  the  popular  goat  for  all  our  evils  but  has  not 
the  world  been  gutted  with  every  commodity,  with  every  article  of 
food  and  clothing  for  many  years  since  it  was  over  ?  Surely  the  war 
must  get  a  “not  guilty”  verdict  on  an  indictment  for  scarcity!  Never 
in  history  has  abundance  been  so  great,  so  general.  In  fact,  we  are 
on  the  verge  of  a  new  war  to  decide  who  shall  get  rid  of  this  abund¬ 
ance  to  some  one  else.  To  find  some  one  whom  we  can  force  to  take 
it,  who,  of  course,  can  pay  the  price.  One  in  five  have  cold  bodies 
and  hungry  mouths,  while  tragedy  stalks  grimly  through  the  land. 
You  scientists!  You  leaders!  You  statesmen!  You  great  merchants! 
You  bankers!  You  who  build  this  civilization,  what  have  you  to  say 
about  it?  The  rest  of  us  are  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water. 
We  answer  surlily  or  willingly  at  your  call.  And  the  freedom  we 
cherish  is  the  freedom — only — to  do  just  that.  We  are  not  of  you  be¬ 
cause  we  are  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  You  should 
know  enough,  you  must  allow  enough  to  trickle  through  the  dam 
to  feed  and  clothe  us,  if  merely  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  your  re¬ 
serves  above  the  dam.  If  you  would  keep  the  wheels  of  your  mills 
turning,  you  must  find  a  currency  which  can  come  into  our  hands 
freely  enough  and  which  you  will  accept  for  our  goods.  You  must 
see  to  it  that  this  money  is  not  hoarded  by  those  who  control  it  to 
the  point  where  we  cannot  come  by  it,  so  that  we  may  exchange  it 
for  more  of  your  goods. 

The  cheaper  your  goods  are,  the  more  we  can  buy.  If  they  are 
not  cheap,  we  must  either  have  more  currency  to  pay  for  them  or 
we  must  do  with  less  of  them.  You  won’t  like  our  doing  with  less, 
any  more  than  we  do,  for  when  we  don’t  buy,  your  wheels  stop 
turning,  you  stop  storing  up  wealdi.  You  discharge  some  of  us  and 
we  buy  still  less,  buckle  up  our  belts,  eat  less,  make  our  old  clothes 
last  another  year,  crowd  two  families  into  our  homes,  don't  send  the 
boy  to  college,  don’t  travel  on  your  railways  and  steamers;  become 
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afraid  the  dog  will  get  loose— afraid  we  may  lose  the  privilege  of 
working  for  you;  afraid  our  savings  may  not  be  enough  to  carry 
us  over.  Then  you  discharge  more  of  us  because  your  stocks  are 
building  up  and  you  are  losing  much  money  in  interest.  The  banks 
refuse  to  lend  it  to  you.  You  have  trouble  in  collecting  your  bills, 
can’t  pay  the  banks.  The  depositors  think  that  dog  is  loose,  run  on  the 
banks;  some  banks  fail.  Hoarding  begins.  Panic  is  on.  The  dog  is 
loose  and  has  bitten.  It  takes  a  long  time  for  the  bites  to  heal  and 
we  don’t  buy  freely  until  the  wounds  are  healed  and  we  have  for¬ 
gotten  how  they  hurt.  Our  wounds  are  very  fresh  and  very  deep, 
our  memory  vivid, — just  now! 

A  modern  world  on  an  ancient  throne  of  Gold ! 

THE  KAKAMEGA  GOLD  FIELDS  * 

On  the  Equator  in  British  East  Africa  Thirty  Miles  East  of 

Victoria  Nyanza 

Kakamega  is  seven  days  from  London  by  the  Imperial  Airways 
from  Croydon  to  Paris,  rail  to  Brindisi,  Italy,  Imperial  Airways  via 
Athens,  Greece,  to  Cairo,  Egypt,  Assuan,  Wady  Haifa,  Khartoum 
in  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  Malokal,  Juba  at  the  head  of  the 
Nile  navigation,  Entebbe,  Uganda,  to  Kisumu  in  Kenya  Colony, 
with  its  large  aerodrome  and  splendid  landing  field.  The  elevation 
there  is  3700  feet.  Kisumu  is  on  the  shores  of  Victoria  Nyanza  and 
there  is  rail  connection  from  Mombassa  and  Nairobi.  From  Kisumu 
it  is  thirty-eight  miles  over  rough  road  to  the  heart  of  Kakamega 
gold  fields.  Roads  at  times  impassable  from  heavy  rains. 

New  York  to  Kakamega:  Either  to  London,  thence  by  Imperial 
Airways  as  above,  about  fourteen  days  or  two  days  less  via  fast 
Italian  liners  to  Genoa.  Thence  by  air  or  rail  to  Brindisi  on  Italian 
planes,  which  must  be  especially  ordered,  thence  Imperial  Airways 
as  above.  Fare  from  Cairo  to  Kisumu  seventy-three  pounds  sterling. 
Baggage  allowance  thirty  kilograms  unless  passenger’s  weight  is  one 
hundred  kilograms  or  two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  in  which 
case  everything  over  two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  or  one  hundred 

*  Written  shortly  after  arrival  in  Kakamega,  December,  1932. 
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kilograms,  pays  about  seven  shillings  per  kilogram  from  Cairo  to 
Kisumu.  Four  days,  excellent  planes,  service  and  food.  Capacity 
about  twenty  passengers.  Usually  well  filled,  advisable  to  engage 
passage  in  advance.  Planes  leave  Cairo  every  Sunday,  a  weekly 
service.  Landing  fields  from  fair  to  good  along  route.  Daylight  run¬ 
ning  only.  Hotels,  tips  and  food  covered  by  fare. 

Our  trip  was  very  interesting  and  agreeable.  At  times  hydro¬ 
planes  are  substituted  for  land  planes  over  the  Nile  stretch,  three 
days.  Game  frequently  seen  south  of  Malokal.  Automobiles  avail¬ 
able  for  hire  at  Kisumu,  which  is  the  jumping  off  place  for  the 
Kakamega  gold  fields. 

Town  of  Kakamega  is  well  located  about  six  thousand  feet  eleva¬ 
tion,  is  the  headquarters  for  the  District  Commissioner;  fairly  health¬ 
ful,  hotel  expected  to  open  in  a  week  or  two.  Probably  will  be  clean 
and  well  conducted.  About  nine  hundred  white  people  are  scattered 
over  an  area  of  some  two  hundred  square  miles  and  consider  the 
town  of  Kakamega  their  center  rather  than  Kisumu,  where  health 
conditions  are  not  so  good.  Supplies  are  obtainable  at  Indian  stores 
in  Kakamega  prices  high  and  selections  poor,  although  cheaper  than 
in  New  York.  Shopping  better  than  in  Kisumu. 

The  gold  fields  lie  along  the  Yala  River,  various  tributaries  and 
smaller  streams,  over  to  the  Isioka  River  and  within  this  general 
area  almost  everywhere  colors  will  show  up  in  panning.  One  very 
rich  placer  find  has  been  discovered,  nuggets  running  as  high  as  nine 
and  one  half  ounces,  one,  a  number  around  three  or  four  and  quite 
frequently,  an  ounce.  Gold  is  highly  crystalline  in  this  placer  and 
shows  evidence  of  scarcely  any  travel.  Has  yielded  as  high  as  seventy 
ounces  in  a  day,  three  hundred  ounces  in  a  week.  Owners  believe 
they  have  now  worked  out  or  will  shortly  work  out  this  claim  or 
series  of  pockets.  A  great  many  stringers,  offshoots  from  reefs  (some 
of  which  are  barren),  are  being  profitably  worked,  largely  through 
open  pits  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  deep.  The  actual  over  burden  varies 
from  a  foot  or  two  to  ten  feet,  but  actual  weathered,  soft  material  in 
which  the  stringers  are  discovered,  frequently  very  rich,  runs  down 
from  twenty  to  forty  feet.  Frequently  this  soft  material  adjacent  to 
the  stringers  or  even  some  distance  from  them,  is  rich  enough  to 
work. 


Generally  speaking  the  mining  that  is  being  done  may  be  called 
“gopher  holes”  but  even  in  this  kind  of  mining  wages  are  made 
and  in  some  cases  considerable  profit.  A  few  definite  reefs  have  been 
discovered,  found  to  be  very  rich,  running  in  some  instances  about 
a  foot  wide,  with  pay  extending  into  the  walls  two  or  three  feet. 
Careful  sampling,  in  one  instance,  shows  consistent  values  through 
reef,  hang  wall  and  foot  wall,  average  upward  of  three  ounces  to  the 
ton  of  ore.  Richer  values  in  the  reef  tapering  off  in  the  walls.  In  this 
instance  several  parallel  reefs  have  been  located  and  found  rich  on 
the  surface.  Shaft  on  the  first  reef  prospected  is  down  about  one 
hundred  feet  and  pay  is  consistent  for  all  samples  taken  across  seven 
feet.  It  is  estimated  that  about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  is 
blocked  out.  Galena  is  in  evidence  and  upwards  of  six  ounces  of 
silver  is  carried. 

Not  all  reefs  in  the  district,  so  far  uncovered,  show  value,  some 
are  entirely  barren. 

Gold  is  discovered  on  almost  any  bar  in  the  Yala  River.  It  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fine,  flour  gold.  Bedrock  has  not  yet  been  reached  in  the 
river  but  doubtless  shortly  will  be.  The  above  applies  as  well  to  the 
river  banks. 

I  have  just  had  a  visit  from  the  Chief  of  Police,  who  is  familiar 
with  everything  going  on  in  the  district.  He  assures  me  there  is  not 
a  single  case  where  men  who  came  into  the  district  a  year  ago  and 
really  stuck  to  their  jobs  have  failed  to  do  well.  The  indications  point 
to  a  really  successful  mining  field.  Methods  must  be  perfected  and 
used  for  saving  fine  gold  which  is  quite  generally  present  over  the 
area.  Inadequate  capital  and  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  miners 
is  quite  general  throughout  the  field. 

Political  Situation.  The  whole  area  is  in  the  Kavirondo  Reserve. 
The  Government  has  retained  the  mineral  rights.  The  surface  rights 
are  guarded  very  carefully  by  the  Government  for  the  benefit  of  the 
native  Kavirondos.  Disturbed  soil  pays  compensation  to  the  natives, 
as  does  land  occupied  by  miners,  their  houses  and  works.  Gardens 
are  not  allowed  to  be  planted,  natives  must  have  the  benefit  of  the 
market  for  their  own  products.  The  town  of  Kakamega,  political 
headquarters  for  the  area,  is  excluded  from  the  Reserve  and  is  open 
to  European  occupation  and  ownership  of  property. 
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Theoretically,  nothing  can  be  owned  but  the  subsoil  in  the  Re¬ 
serve  proper.  This  sounds  more  formidable  than  it  is,  as  area  leases 
from  miners'  homes  and  works  are  obtainable  at  trifling  cost.  The 
Chief  of  Police  informs  me  that,  notwithstanding  the  Kakamega 
gold  fields  have  really  prevented  a  famine  amongst  the  Kavirondos, 
uneasiness  is  spreading  amongst  them  due  to  the  influx  of  white 
people.  Evidence  of  this  is  suppressed  by  the  natives  themselves.  I 
fancy,  nevertheless,  that  I  have  noted  in  passing  groups  of  natives, 
that  they  are  approaching  the  stage  which  usually  precedes  more 
open  expression  of  dissatisfaction.  The  locusts  for  seven  years  have 
destroyed  their  crops  and  they  depend  largely  upon  work  from  the 
miners.  The  soil  is  extremely  rich,  rainfall  abundant,  seventy  to 
eighty  inches  per  annum  and  if  locusts  leave  them  alone  they  will 
rapidly  come  into  abundant  harvests. 

The  country  is  very  thickly  populated,  said  to  be  six  hundred  to 
the  square  mile;  three  hundred  and  sixty  five  thousand  in  all. 
Natives  living  near  the  work  receive  ten  shillings  per  month,  but 
when  brought  from  several  miles  distance  require  housing,  that  is 
native,  grass-roofed  huts  and  to  be  furnished  with  “posho,”  corn  or 
maize  ground  to  flour.  Or,  in  lieu  of  this,  feed  themselves  and  are 
paid  twenty-two  shillings  per  month.  They  stop  work  at  two  o’clock 
and  some  difficulty  is  yet  found  in  working  shifts;  this  is  disappear¬ 
ing  with  time. 

We  have  encountered  no  difficulty  in  securing  food  supplies, 
fresh  corn,  beans,  cabbage,  etc.,  eggs  and  chickens  abundant  and 
cheap  with  a  tendency  to  rise.  Sixpence  for  a  chicken  and  two  Kenya 
cents  for  an  egg,  ten  cents  for  a  bottle  of  milk,  five  to  seven  shillings 
for  a  sheep  and  hard  to  get.  The  shilling  is  the  same  as  an  English 
shilling  in  value  but  there  are  one  hundred  Kenya  cents  in  a  Kenya 
shilling.  The  native  bullock  costs  about  forty  shillings  but  is  un¬ 
usable  for  our  people.  Usually  about  six  weeks  dry  season  varying 
from  December  to  February,  thence  onward  raining  daily  with 
thunder  storms  and  so-called  “tornadoes.”  Mud  huts  dissolve  unless 
surrounded  by  papyrus  matting. 

The  Chief  of  Police  is  his  own  staff  which  is  evidence  that  the 
danger  of  trouble  is  not  yet  acute. 

It  can  be  said  with  truth  that  the  Kakamega  gold  fields  have 
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proved  a  benefit  to  Nairobi,  some  two  hundred  miles  distant,  and  to 
Kenya  in  general.  Many  farmers  who  were  down  and  out  from 
locusts  have  been  able  to  carry  on  and  provide  an  increased  pur¬ 
chasing  power  from  the  gold  discovered  in  the  past  year,  which  in 
the  aggregate,  is  rather  under  thaii  over  a  half  million  dollars. 

Sir  Arthur  Kitson,  sent  to  investigate  Kakamega  gold  fields  by 
the  Government,  has  made  a  distinctly  optimistic  report  on  the 
fields.  He  is  regarded  generally  as  sound  and  a  careful  geologist.  The 
result  of  his  report  was  a  rush  to  the  fields  and  a  great  deal  of  ran¬ 
dom  pegging.  Much  confusion  exists  in  the  ordinances  governing  in 
the  field  and  it  is  believed  that  considerable  time  will  elapse  before 
order  emerges  from  this  chaotic  situation. 

It  is  felt  that  as  values  become  more  generally  known  overmeticu- 
lous  guardianship  of  surface  rights  to  the  benefit  of  the  native  will 
soften  and  more  latitude  and  freedom  from  annoying  regulations 
will  obtain  for  those  who  are  searching  for  gold.  Such  policy  will 
undoubtedly  inure  to  the  best  interest  of  the  natives  themselves  as  it 
will  mean  abundant  employment  for  them  under  improving  wage 
scales  and  general  improvement  in  their  standard  of  living. 

My  own  observation  of  the  Kavirondo,  the  tribe  in  this  district, 
is  that,  as  African  races  go,  he  is  intelligent,  fairly  industrious  and 
when  well  fed  will  prove  a  valuable  source  of  supply  as  labor. 

Landing  fields  for  airplanes  have  been  inspected.  One  in  Kaka¬ 
mega  approved  and  evidence  of  its  early  building  and  license  by  the 
Government  is  apparent.  Planes  have  landed  on  several  other  im¬ 
provised  fields  and  it  is  likely  that  these  may  come  to  be  regular  land¬ 
ing  fields. 

Ore  crushing  in  the  form  of  three  battery  stamp  mills  is  in  several 
parts  of  the  field,  four  to  my  knowledge,  with  a  total  daily  capacity, 
twenty-four  hours,  for  the  lot,  of  about  forty  tons.  As  near  as  I  can 
ascertain  the  gold  recovery  from  these  mills  is  something  above  an 
ounce  per  ton.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  loss  of  gold  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  third  or  more  of  the  gold  content  of  the  crushed 
ore.  The  ore  crushed  consists,  in  many  cases,  of  sample  runs  from 
various  open  pit  mines,  the  ore  being  quartz  stringers  and  the  earth 
immediately  surrounding  them. 

The  ore  passes  through  a  preliminary  crusher  to  reduce  its  size 
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to  one  suitable  for  entry  beneath  the  stamps.  It  is  then  crushed  by  the 
stamps  to  a  slime  which  overflows  through  eight  hundred  mesh  and 
in  some  cases,  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  mesh  screens;  thence  over 
two  copper  plates  coated  with  mercury  into  the  slime  pits.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  that  so  fine  a  mesh  can  be  used  and  of  course  reduction  to  a 
size  suitable  to  such  a  screen  in  a  stamp  mill  means  that  the  stamps 
are  called  upon  to  do  the  work  for  which  ball  mills  are  better  suited. 
The  installation  of  ball  mills  behind  the  stamps  and  reducing  the 
mesh  to,  say  forty  to  the  inch,  would  greatly  accelerate  the  stamp 
capacity.  It  is  believed  that  the  slime  should  be  cyanided.  In  fact 
there  is  quite  a  general  feeling  amongst  the  miners,  and  some  engi¬ 
neers,  that  amalgamating  plates  should  not  be  used  and  the  whole 
ore  mass,  after  reduction  for  passage  through  a  suitable  screen, 
should  be  treated  with  cyanide.  The  facts  are  that  recovery  of  gold 
should  be  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  a  number  of  classes  of  ore 
that  will  doubtless  be  presented  for  treatment.  Hence  the  design 
for  a  pilot  mill  is  indicated,  so  arranged  that  different  kinds  of 
treatment  can  be  applied. 

There  are  said  to  be  fifteen  thousand  tons  of  ore  in  sight  for  treat¬ 
ment.  This  I  believe  to  be  an  overstatement,  nevertheless  a  pro¬ 
gressive  young  Englishman  is  building  a  number  of  these  three 
stamp  mills  at  various  points  in  the  field  and  is  doing  remarkably 
well.  He  charges  thirty-five  shillings  per  ton  in  one  hundred  ton  lots 
which  includes  truckage  from  the  various  mines,  average  haul  about 
seven  miles.  For  single  tons  he  charges  one  hundred  shillings.  This 
young  man  started  some  months  ago  with  a  '‘shoe  string”  and  may 
now  be  classified  with  strong,  high-top,  leather  boots.  He  will  prob¬ 
ably  make  a  good  clean-up  while  capital  is  thinking  about  the  most 
suitable  milling  machinery,  which  will  save  all  the  gold  that  is  prac¬ 
ticable  to  save.  He  confesses  a  loss  of  about  twenty  per  cent. 

There  are  undoubtedly  vast  quantities  of  gold  in  the  weathered 
rock  beneath  the  surface  soil.  Intensive  study  should  be  made  of 
means  to  save  this  gold,  which  is  likely  to  be  washed  into  the  Yala 
River  through  inadequate  sluice  boxes  which  are  short,  improperly 
graded  and  operated  without  mercury.  There  are  quite  a  few  of 
such  sluice  boxes  from  which  enough  gold  is  saved  to  afford  wages 
to  their  operators. 
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The  Yala  River  flows  from  four  hundred  cusecs  in  the  dry  season, 
January  and  February,  to  twelve  hundred  in  the  wet  season.  Gravels 
tested  along  its  banks  are  reported  to  yield  five  penny  weight  to  the 
ton,  doubtless  largely  a  guess.  Some  six  miles  of  river,  fifty  feet  on 
either  side  from  its  center  line,  has  been  concessioned  to  a  company 
for  dredging.  There  is  considerable  doubt  about  successful  operation 
of  bucket  dredgers,  though  this  is  not  definitely  known.  The  writer’s 
idea  for  properly  operating  the  field  as  a  whole  from  alluvial  stand¬ 
point  is  to  take  out  the  Yala  River  near  its  source,  bring  it  down  over 
the  ridge,  as  high  as  possible,  work  the  gravels  in  the  shrunken  river 
bed  and  use  the  water  from  the  elevated  river  to  hydraulic  down  the 
sides  into  the  old  river  bed  from  which  the  gold  has  been  worked. 
This  would  have  double  advantage,  as  affording  access  to  the 
old  river  bed,  below  its  present  surface  one,  and  providing  a 
deposit  in  this  old  river  bed  for  the  waste  material  hydraulicked 
from  its  sides. 

Such  a  scheme,  while  physically  the  proper  view  point,  would  re¬ 
quire  a  proper  survey  and  sampling  of  the  most  suitable  area,  the 
buying  out  of  innumerable  claims  necessary  to  the  scheme  or,  alter¬ 
natively,  the  passage  of  laws  for  compensation  of  interfering  rights. 
The  latter  would  require  the  overcoming  of  tremendous  inertia  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  in  London  and  Kenya.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  only  in  this  way  that  the  tremendous  amount  of  gold  over  wide 
areas,  too  poor  to  work  by  any  other  means,  can  be  profitably  saved. 
Such  a  large  scheme  would  also  expose  innumerable  reefs  and  profit¬ 
able  stringers,  rich  enough  for  milling  purposes.  It  would  afford 
greater  profit  and  compensation  to  the  small  miner  and  prevent  a 
great  number  of  failures  in  trying  to  work  claims  which  cannot  be 
made  profitable  with  inadequate  capital  and  consequent  expensive 
methods. 

It  is  on  such  a  scheme  that  men  of  the  calibre  of  Herbert  Hoover 
and  John  Hays  Hammond  are  required.  I  cannot  but  believe  that  if 
the  Government  in  London  were  approached  by  such  men  the 
British  Empire’s  great  shortage  of  gold  would  operate  to  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  such  a  concession  along  lines  expressed  which  would  not  only 
save  the  maximum  of  free  gold,  expose  innumerable  valuable  reefs, 
compensate  the  poor  pegger  of  claims  beyond  anything  he  can  him- 
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self  hope  to  gain,  prove  immensely  profitable  for  the  companies 
operating  the  concession  and  possibly  more  important  than  anything 
else,  have  a  strong  tendency  toward  reestablishing  the  economic 
stability  of  England. 

Important  as  are  the  Kakamega  gold  fields  prospectively  for  the 
actual  gold  to  be  found,  they  are  more  important  still  as  fixing  the 
minds  of  men  on  central  Africa  as  an  immense  source  of  gold  supply. 
I  have  heard  of  half  a  dozen  gold  fields  that  are  attracting  attention 
as  the  result  of  Kakamega  finds,  which  even  in  their  infancy  have 
inspired  Kenya  Colony  with  new  hope,  stimulated  business  condi¬ 
tions,  practically  eliminated  the  Colony’s  unemployment  list  and, 
in  my  humble  judgment,  is  a  pilot  flame  that  will  divert  the  efforts 
of  men  to  building  up  the  gold  requirements  of  the  world.  The 
world  can  be  pulled  from  the  syncline  of  despondency  by  two  phi¬ 
losophies  diametrically  opposed.  First  the  demonetization  of  gold 
and  its  degradation  to  fluctuating  commodity  values  based  upon  its 
actual  utility  to  man.  Second  the  stimulation  of  its  search  and  re¬ 
covery  until  its  abundance  has  reduced  its  purchasing  power  in  terms 
of  the  commodities  that  men  require  for  life  and  civilization.  The 
latter  is  probably  the  only  way  out  as  man,  with  all  his  wonderful 
discoveries,  is  yet  unable  or  unwilling  to  accept  a  medium  of  ex¬ 
change  which  has  not  a  value  within  itself. 

This  sketchy  and  incomplete  story  of  observations  thus  far  made 
on  the  Kakamega  gold  fields,  finds  its  object  in  an  attempt  to 
arouse  the  interest  of  trained  and  experienced  minds  in  a  gold  dis¬ 
covery  which  the  writer  believes  will  prove  directly,  and  more  im¬ 
portant  still,  indirectly,  of  great  value  to  a  despondent  world. 


Kisumu,  Kenya  Colony 
British  East  Africa 
Jan.  5,  1933 

Dear  Mr.  — : 

Mr.  de  Ganahl  has  asked  me  to  write  you  about  some  two  and 
one  half  ounces  of  gold  nuggets  he  is  sending  you  for  Carl.  Not  all 
of  the  gold  is  thus  crystalline.  This  shows  no  wear,  the  outlines  are 
sharp,  crystalline.  It  is  “new”  gold,  not  worn  by  water  or  rubbing 
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smooth  its  sharp  outlines  on  rocks,  on  river  bottoms.  These  samples 
have  been  carefully  selected  to  show  their  characteristic  sharpness, 
or  “new”  crystalline  formation,  so  in  handling  please  wrap  them 
most  carefully,  so  that  no  wear  may  result  from  handling.  Mr.  de 
Ganahl  asks  you  to  tell  Carl  of  their  arrival  at  once,  as  Carl  has  in¬ 
structions  as  to  the  box  Tiffany  is  to  make  for  them.  Miss  Overbeck, 
at  Tiffany’s  will  know  and  do  the  needful,  as  Carl  has  been  written 
to  in  detail  about  them.  Mr.  de  Ganahl  considers  this  shipment  very 
important,  as  these  samples  come  from  the  first  placer  mine  dis¬ 
covered  in  this  district. 

The  above  was  written  by  a  Stenographer  for  Mr.  de  Ganahl. 
Mr.  de  Ganahl  here  dictates: 

I  am  becoming  daily  more  impressed  with  the  possibilities  of 
Kakamega.  Hundreds  of  people  will  lose  their  all.  The  situation  is 
complex  and  intelligent  geological  work,  capital  and  mining  engi¬ 
neering  are  imperative.  A  few  small  miners  will  make  wages,  fewer 
still  will  strike  rich  places,  but  taken  en  masse,  it  is  a  job  for  those 
equipped  financially  and  with  intelligence  to  handle. 

I  am  enclosing  you  a  sketchy  story  of  my  observations  to  date.  If 
I  find  situations  that  will  stand  absolute  and  drastic  investigation,  I 
shall  become  interested  in  the  field.  I  do  not  propose  to  do  any 
chicken  scratching,  gopher  holing  etc.  Money  spent  in  this  manner 
will  be  merely  for  information. 

I  should  like  fed  to  me  all  catalogues  and  information  on  re¬ 
covery  methods.  In  the  appended  story  you  will  get  the  atmosphere 
I  am  in,  in  this  regard. 

As  soon  as  possible  I  will  send  you  several  boxes  of  tailings,  dried 
slimes,  which  after  discussion  with  Carl  distribute  as  you  and  he 
see  fit  for  experimental  treating  methods.  Flotation  processes  may 
be  interesting,  I  should  like  data,  catalogues  and  treatises  on  this. 
Am  also  sending  various  ore  samples  and  as  soon  as  I  can  a  geological 
report.  My  confidence  has  been  shaken  in  Kennedy.  This  was  some¬ 
what  the  case  before  I  left,  prices,  etc.  You  will  recall  he  pooh- 
poohed  Sir  Arthur  Kitson’s  suggestion  of  four  hundred  and  forty 
mesh  screen.  I  find  actually  in  use,  taking  the  full  product  from  little 
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stamp  mills,  screens  of  from  eight  hundred  to  twelve  hundred  and 
fifty  mesh,  working  satisfactorily. 

Please  try  to  get  in  touch  with  all  other  big  manufacturers  of 
mining  and  ore  treating  concerns,  crushing,  ball  milling,  concen¬ 
trating,  cyaniding,  flotation  etc.  I  have  recently  learned  that  cyanide 
solutions  are  having  their  gold  content  removed  by  electrolitic 
methods.  This  is  new  to  me.  Inquiry  at  Washington  and  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology  and  at  other  mining  colleges  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  profitable. 

The  situation  here  must  be  handled  fast  and  thoroughly.  The 
man  who  “knows  his  onions”  will  find  a  diet  rich  in  economic 
vitamins. 

Carl  may  wish  Yule  to  study  the  slimes  and  samples.  It  is  in  line 
with  the  work  he  is  doing. 

Please  parcel  post  one  dozen  American  yellow,  full  length 
slickers,  various  sizes,  two  very  large  for  Frank  and  me,  none  small. 
Write  to  slicker  people  and  send  something  that  will  stand  a  hot 
climate,  tropic  sun. 

Carl  will  show  you  some  wonderful  samples  of  crystalline 
nuggets,  unsullied,  untraveled,  without  sin,  from  the  bed  where 
they  have  rested  for  many  millions  of  years.  I  am  busier  than  I  have 
ever  been.  Someone  has  the  throttle  on  my  brain  and  is  driving  it 
like  the  air  plane  that  hurled  us  from  Portland  to  Chicago,  but  I 
am  keeping  my  own  hand  on  the  brake  and  speed  will  be  checked  at 
every  declivity  and  turn  in  the  road  for  safety.  I  mean  for  economic 
safety.  Four  years  rest  seems  to  allow  the  mental  machinery  to  click 
when  the  keys  are  struck  and  a  little  oil  has  been  applied. 

Please  know  that  all  I  ask  of  you  goes  with  please  but  urgency 
and  great  appreciation  for  your  seconding  my  efforts. 

My  dog  “Spot”  comes  into  mind,  please  pet  him  a  little.  He  will 
understand  perfectly  that  fear  of  snakes  prevented  my  bringing 
him. 

I  am  sincerely, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 
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Kisumu,  Kenya  Colony 
East  Africa 
January  6,  1933 

My  Darlings: 

Enclosed  reports  and  copies  of  correspondence  will  give  you  dis¬ 
tillations  from  my  thoughts.  I  need  add  little  more.  For  Joe  I  would 
say  that  he  should  get  all  information  on  a  good  airplane,  four  or 
five  seats,  slow  landing,  for  bad  and  restricted  fields,  best  possible 
take-off  for  such  conditions.  Speed  should  be  sacrificed  to  this.  Long 
radius  for  gas  is  important. 

I  sent  you  copy  of  Imperial  Airways  route  to  Cairo.  There  will 
be  much  movement  between  various  East  African  towns,  as  well  as 
up  from  South  Africa,  also  from  Cairo.  I  am  prepared  to  believe 
that  taxi  airplanes  would  pay;  shortly,  if  not  now. 

The  country  is  brimfull  of  human  interest  stories.  For  example: 
Masai,  warrier  tribe,  spears  confiscated  by  Government  after  cattle 
stealing  war  with  neighboring  tribe.  War  stopped  by  one  English¬ 
man  appearing  between  the  warring  factions,  two  or  three  thousand 
on  either  side.  One  tribe  stole  two  cows,  the  other  retaliated  by 
stealing  five  cows  and  so  on  until  mutual  stealings  had  arrived  at 
several  thousand  cows. 

The  Englishman  appeared  upon  the  scene  at  daylight  between 
the  two  lines  of  camp  fires.  His  very  audacity,  going  right  into  a  ring 
of  spears,  produced  talk,  much  talk,  hours  of  talk.  Spirits  slowly 
cooled.  The  Englishman  promised  all  cattle  should  be  returned. 
Accepted  by  chiefs,  warring  factions  retired.  The  cattle  were  re¬ 
turned  according  to  British  promises.  Followed  by  confiscation  of 
all  spears.  Deeply  injured  dignity  on  part  of  the  Masai,  who  live  on 
cow’s  blood  and  milk,  who  work  not  neither  do  they  spin,  warriors 
all.  Missing  their  spears  dignity  could  only  be  appeased  by  carrying 
something  in  their  hands,  so  they  all  appeared  with  knob-kerries. 
The  Englishman  regarded  this  as  a  weapon  and  confiscated  the 
knob-kerries.  The  third  balm  to  injured  dignity  took  the  form  of 
umbrellas!  The  insignia  of  a  Masai  warrior  became  an  umbrella. 
The  Englishman’s  name  was  Slatter,  Chief  of  Police  and  is  his  own 
army  of  assistants.  Most  Masai  babies  are  now  named  Slatter.  He  is 
Chief  of  Police  of  this  district.  Met  him,  is  a  character  to  whom  only 
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an  O.  Henry  could  do  justice.  A  story  himself,  as  full  of  others  as  a 
sun-kissed  orange  of  juice. 

A  year  ago  he  stopped  a  revolution  amongst  a  Kavirondo  tribe 
by  a  method  both  original  and  unique.  The  difficulty  lay  between 
two  chiefs,  the  hereditary  chief  and  the  one  the  English  wanted 
elected  for  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  this  Yala  gold  river.  Sub¬ 
tribes  had  intermarried.  One  side  of  the  river  followed  the  English 
choice  on  the  left  bank,  the  other  side  the  hereditary  choice  on  the 
right  bank.  The  trick  was  to  prevent  their  clashing.  He  sent  for  the 
hereditary  chief  and  his  ministers  etc.  to  appear  before  him  for  a 
“showrie”  talk.  A  retinue  of  several  hundred  appeared,  all  in  high 
hats.  He  knocked  these  high  hats  off  with  his  cane,  told  them  he 
would  not  stand  for  disrespect  shown  an  Englishman  by  their  wear¬ 
ing  high  hats.  Ordered  them  to  appear  the  next  day  apparelled  as 
they  should  be  to  appear  before  an  Englishman.  They  did  so,  but  all 
brought  stools  the  following  day.  Were  told  that  no  Kavirondo 
should  sit  before  an  Englishman,  so  caned  them,  told  them  to  come 
back  the  next  day  without  their  stools.  They  went  away  with  their 
stools  and  did  not  return.  Thus  ended  the  revolution!  And  I  sup¬ 
pose  many  Slatters  will  appear  amongst  the  Kavirondo  babies  from 
then  onward,  as  they  did  among  the  Masais.  An  acknowledgement 
that  he  had  saved  them  much  bloodshed  amongst  themselves  and 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  power  of  a  brave  man.  It  sounds 
tyrannical  but  infinitely  better  for  the  native  himself  than  less 
direct  methods. 

Another  story  concerns  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Buckingham,  a 
driver  of  a  war  ambulance  during  the  World  War  who  fell  in  love 
with  a  Captain,  D.S.O.,  Victoria  Cross  etc.  She  was  too  young  to 
marry  without  parental  sanction,  which  was  peremptorily  refused. 
Waited,  reached  her  majority,  love  still  king,  married  her  choice, 
family  repudiation,  dumped  into  Kenya  with  hundreds  of  other  fine 
men  and  women,  on  Officers’  Land  Allotment  scheme.  Impover¬ 
ished,  locusts,  drought,  ignorance  of  pioneering,  adversity,  high 
character  refusing  to  yield.  Cooking  dog  biscuit  on  her  own  stove 
for  sale,  to  avoid  starvation.  Now  breeding  dogs,  making  dog  biscuit 
by  the  ton,  gradually  pulling  out  from  misfortune’s  pit,  beloved  and 
respected  by  everyone.  Thus,  showing  that  character  had  lived  down 
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through  her,  who  came  originally  from  one  of  England  s  kings, 
really  farther  back  than  that. 

The  wonderful  feature  in  this  wonderful  country  is  that  England 
has  seeded  it  with  men  and  women  who  fought  their  way  through 
the  bloody  shambles  of  war,  who  are  ruined  economically,  but  re¬ 
fuse  to  yield  their  souls.  These  are  things  for  Joe  to  consider.  I 
hesitate  to  offer  him  advice. 

Were  youth  my  asset,  I  should  cast  my  lot  with  men  and  women, 
so  many  of  whom  have  been  tried  in  the  fire  of  adversity,  poor  in 
all  things  but  rich  in  character. 

To  dear  old  Carl  I  would  say,  Beryllium  and  Science  are  his 
loadstone.  To  pioneer  he  would  lose  the  tools  he  must  have  at  his 
finger  ends  in  civilization.  Gedney  is  proving  a  mountain  of  strength 
and  value.  We  have  taken  on  another  geologist.  Gedney  is  quick, 
untiring,  rimless  energy,  inspires  confidence,  possesses  quality  of 
leadership,  initiative,  has  not  the  fault  of  timidity.  He  is  dry  of  ex¬ 
pression,  until  facts  move  him.  His  assistant  is  a  graduate  of  Magill 
University,  mining,  knows  the  district  from  end  to  end.  From  them 
both  we  expect  much.  Feed  me  all  the  information  you  can  that 
you  see  I  need  from  the  various  letters  and  reports  sent. 

The  motive  force  behind  my  efforts  here  are  two.  The  lives  my 
boys  and  daughters  are  responsible  for,  and  “the  worst  of  it  is,  I 


like  it. 


Love, 

Father 


Caxton  House  East 
Westminster,  London,  S.W.  i 
January  27,  1933 


Mr.  C.  F.  de  Ganahl 

Kisumu 

Kenya  Colony,  East  Africa 

Well,  Well!  and  you  gave  me  and  everybody  else  to  understand 
that  you  were  just  big  game  hunting!  I  always  kinder  suspected  that 
while  you  were  travelling  over  this  earth,  you  were  looking  for 
something  besides  elephants  and  snakes,  and  now  I  have  my  suspi¬ 
cions  confirmed,  for  a  fellow  from  Fraser  and  Chalmers  came  in 
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here  yesterday,  and  wanted  to  know  what  I  knew  about  you  and 
whether  I  would  recommend  them  to  supply  you  with  a  huge 
amount  of  machinery  to  equip  a  gold  mine.  Well,  sir,  as  you  can 
imagine,  this  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  really  let  myself  go,  and  as 
I  listened  to  myself  telling  him  what  I  thought  about  you,  I  became 
terribly  impressed!  If  you  don’t  get  that  machinery  shipped  without 
delay  and  an  agreement  to  pay  for  it  just  whenever  you  feel  like  it, 
I’ll  be  amazed.  The  funny  thing  is,  though,  on  thinking  it  over,  I 
can’t  help  but  agree  with  myself  that  you  are  everything  that  I  repre¬ 
sented  you  to  be.  I  did  take  the  precaution  to  get  from  him  your 
address  because  I  wanted  to  write  this  letter  and  tell  you  I’d  be  tre¬ 
mendously  interested  if  you  would  be  good  enough  to  write  me  just 
what  the  dickens  you  are  up  to  anyway. 

The  day  following  my  interview  with  the  Fraser  &  Chalmers 
man,  a  long  article  came  out  in  the  Financial  Times  with  reference 
to  gold  mining  in  Kenya,  which  article  I  read,  and  certainly  would 
not  have  done  so,  if  it  had  not  been  that  I  was  becoming  interested 
because  of  you. 

Everything  goes  on  here  in  this  country  pretty  much  as  it  did 
when  you  left,  except  business  is  not  good,  but  my  business  associa¬ 
tions  and  my  private  life  remain  intact  and  happy.  Give  my  very 
kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  de  Ganahl,  and  let  me  hear  from  you  very 
soon. 

Sincerely, 

Pic 

P.  S.  Just  to  think  of  it — digging  the  “stuff”  right  out  of  the  lap 
of  Mother  Earth.  Good  luck  to  you. 


Kakamega,  Kenya  Colony 
East  Africa 
March  17,  1933 


Mr.  Wilson  Cross 

Vacuum  Oil  Company 
Caxton  House  East 
London,  England 
My  Dear  Pic: 

A  letter  from  you  is  not  a  treat,  it  is  just  a  magnificent  banquet 
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— everything,  from  the  invitation,  through  many  courses  of  rich 
food,  to  the  good  speeches  that  characterize  all  banquets  in  which 
you  participate,  lacking  altogether,  however,  any  sour  taste  of  the 
“morning  after  the  night  before.”  What  a  way  you  have  with  you! 
Intimating  that  a  man  never  has,  can,  or  will  tell  the  truth  and 
knowing  in  advance  that  he  will  like  it.  The  Diplomatic  Corps 
gropes  in  darkness  where  your  brilliance  would  not  dazzle  but  en¬ 
lighten,  cultivate  and  mellow  them!  And  how  they  need  each  of 
these  qualities! 

As  a  matter  of  sober  truth,  Pic,  I  became  utterly  bored  trying  to 
retire.  I  could  never  quite  be  happy  and  feel  myself  a  “once  was.”  I 
knew  something  of  these  gold  fields  several  years  ago,  restrained  my¬ 
self  until  the  urge  became  impelling.  Decided  on  twenty-four  hours 
notice  to  take  steamer  and  plane,  via  Egypt,  to  the  “blue”  of  Kenya, 
where  in  a  grass  hut,  with  papyrus  leaves  as  a  carpet  on  a  mud  floor, 
I  am  talking  to  the  brightest  spirit  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  meet. 

How  shall  I  tell  you  about  this  place?  The  Kakamega  gold 
fields,  and  not  only  the  Kakamega  gold  fields  but  one  of  very  much 
larger  area,  more  massive  reefs  but  of  lower  grade,  that  of  Lolgorian. 
Perhaps  best  and  more  intimately  by  sending  you  copies  of  letters  I 
have  written  to  the  children  which  in  idle  moments  Mr.  Lycett,  Mc- 
Coll  and  you  might  like  to  browse  through.  Mrs.  de  Ganahl  says, 
“Yes,  and  Mrs.  Weimer  and  Rosie  too.”  By  the  way,  when  we  talked 
to  Rosie  we  know  how  you  became  so  brilliant  and  when  we  talk 
to  you  we  realize  why  she  scintillates,  too.  Each  of  you  is  much  more 
than  half  of  a  pair  and  together  you  are  a  roomfull  of  crystal  light! 
But,  my  goodness,  how  easy  it  is  to  fool  you,  as  I  know  from  ex¬ 
perience  and  as  is  evident  by  the  talk  that  you  gave  Fraser  and 
Chalmers’  man!  He  took  the  first  plane  out.  I  knew  he  was  coming 
and  tried  to  stop  him,  as  I  knew  it  was  premature.  You  had  given 
him  such  a  push  in  my  direction  that  even  I  could  not  get  him  into 
reverse  gear.  He  is  their  head  man,  Mr.  Bullock,  an  altogether 
charming  gentleman,  and  with  it  all  a  limpid  frankness  and  honesty 
that  has  placed  me  altogether  in  the  hands  of  Fraser  and  Chalmers. 
Of  course,  I  am  an  infant  in  knowledge  of  mining  matters.  But  I 
do  know  men  and  things.  Such  success  as  has  come  to  me  is  because 
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of  this,  that  is,  a  recognition  of  the  superiority  of  other  minds  to  my 
own. 

We  left  New  York  on  a  snap  decision  of  a  few  days,  on  the  29th 
of  November,  equipped  with  diamond  drills  and  “look  sees”  of  every 
description,  from  books,  instruments  and  machinery,  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  about  this  field  which  I  knew  of  several  years  ago — years 
which  elapsed  before  the  breaking  strain  was  reached  that  forces  me 
into  this  intensive  and  speculative  career  of  a  gold  miner.  I  some¬ 
times  believe  myself  to  be  ultraconservative  and  at  others  refer  to  the 
dictionary  to  find  the  meaning  of  the  above  expression. 

I  am  now  occupied  in  building  a  corrugated  iron  village  on  an 
open  grassy,  wind-swept  hill  top,  firmly  anchored  into  the  ground 
to  withstand  the  tornadoes  that  are  the  dominating  forces  of  the 
country  for  nine  months  of  the  year.  There  are  eighty  inches  of  rain¬ 
fall  and  the  wind  blows  as  it  rains.  I  am  fighting  against  time  to  get 
some  twenty  white  staff  under  cover  that  will  not  melt  and  blow 
away  when  the  rains  break. 

We  have  acquired,  since  landing  here,  December  22nd  by  air 
from  Cairo,  the  five-eighths  control  of  about  six  hundred  acres  of  area 
on  which  we  have  developed  a  reef  carying  values  over  seven  feet 
wide,  we  do  not  know  for  what  distance  on  the  strike,  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  deep  with  evidence  of  indefinite  plunging  and  widening 
as  we  go  down,  that  assays  across  the  pay  (seven  feet)  from  one  to 
three  ounces  to  the  ton.  The  geologists  are  satisfied  that  this  reef  is 
one  of  several  within  the  property.  Mrs.  de  Ganahl  here  speaks,  “Oh! 
Yeah,  He’s  plunging  whether  the  reef  does  or  not!”  And,  “With  all 
those  grandchildren  to  hug  in  New  York,  a  nice  home  to  live  in, 
good  paved  roads  where  automobiles  do  not  have  to  be  pulled  out 
of  the  mud  with  tractors,  rugs  on  the  floors,  etc.”  If  I  allowed  her  to 
continue,  well,  Pic,  you  know  just  what  a  woman  says  when  you 
want  to  go  out  to  the  “blue.”  [I  am  not  guilty  of  quite  all  that! 
Father  is  so  happy  and  boyishly  interested,  no  one  could  have  the 
heart  to  say  nay  even  if  one  could — Florence  de  Ganahl.] 

The  foregoing  shows  what  she  thinks  of  the  job.  The  fact  is,  Pic, 
it  all  looks  too  good  to  be  true!  Which  makes  me  pretty  certain  that 
“to  be  true”  is  quite  the  proper  qualification.  Pounds  are  not  worth 
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much  these  days,  anyway.  Although,  between  you  and  me  and  the 
gate  post,  I  think  they  are  better  than  American  dollars.  This  is  an¬ 
other  way  of  saying,  that  I  believe  England  is  climbing  out  of  the 
hole  that  America  dug  for  the  world  and  into  which  the  whole 
world  fell  by  the  asinine  policy  that  she  imposed  upon  it  at  Versailles. 
England,  off  the  gold  basis  and  with  a  protective  tariff,  will  again 
come  into  the  sun. 

America,  on  the  gold  basis,  and  with  her  protective  tariff  is 
destined  to  lose  her  trade  so  rapidly  that  in  the  end  she  will  be  forced 
off  the  gold  basis  herself.  When  she  will  have  joined  England  in  this 
respect,  France,  holding  nearly  all  the  gold,  will  find  that  it  is  fear¬ 
fully  indigestible,  destructive  of  trade  and  she  too  will  learn  that  the 
business  of  the  world  can  be  done  on  “chits.”  The  price  level  of 
things  will  reestablish  itself  on  high  levels,  the  purchasing  power  of 
money,  held  by  one  fifth  of  the  population  of  the  world,  will  melt  to 
the  point  of  buying  only  half  as  many  things  as  it  does  now,  while 
the  owners  of  things,  manufacturers  of  things  and  doers  of  things 
will  pay  their  mortgage  holders  with  just  about  half  the  number  of 
things  that  they  are  compelled  to  dig  up  today  to  liquidate  principal 
and  interest  of  these  same  mortgage  holders.  But,  Oh!  Pic,  what  a 
wollop  that  will  hit  me  in  my  gold  mining,  if  I  happen  to  be  on  a 
rich  reef  carrying  several  ounces  to  the  ton  that  is  now  worth  one 
hundred  and  twenty  shillings  to  the  ounce.  When  I  read  a  cable 
some  bright  morning  that  gold  has  dropped  to  sixty  shillings  an 
ounce  and  travels  along  with  that  plebeian  company  fluctuating  in 
that  same  general  price  level  as  peas,  beans,  shoes,  radios  and  stocks 
and  bonds,  the  morning  won’t  look  so  bright. 

Did  you  think  I  could  be  such  a  fool  as  to  expend  my  labor  and 
scant  intellect  in  mining  something,  which  at  the  same  moment  I 
am  trying  to  undermine  by  shearing  of  its  power  ?  A  gold  miner  and 
a  gold  deflationist  at  the  same  time!  What  an  example  of  double 
crossing!  And  yet  I  am  still  eating  and  am  entirely  well  clothed  ( ?) 
[That  interrogation  mark  was  Mrs.  de  Ganahl  taking  the  joy  out 
of  life.] 

Anyway,  at  Lolgorian  I  got  fifty  eggs  for  a  shilling  and  was  out¬ 
rageously  robbed  by  the  native.  My  next  business  transaction  was  to 
buy  eleven  chickens  for  a  shilling.  I  tried  to  explain  to  the  native 
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that  each  egg  was  a  potential  chicken  and  hence  I  should  get  fifty 
chickens  for  a  shilling,  but  he  couldn’t  see  it;  time  was  pressing,  so 
I  gave  it  up.  These  natives  are  so  dull.  I  am  telling  you  this  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  if  gold  does  go  to  sixty  shillings  I  will  probably  continue  to 
be  fed,  though  I  am  not  equally  certain  that  I  can  say  the  same  about 
being  clothed.  Not  necessary  or  universally  popular  in  this  country 
anyway.  I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  I  can  avoid  being  skinned, 
which  I  am  told  is  a  very  painful  operation.  In  fact,  in  reviewing  a 
long  life,  I  can  testify  to  this  fact. 

Joking  aside,  I  am  much  impressed  with  the  country  as  well  as 
the  people.  I  think  if  you  took  England  or  the  British  Isles  and 
mixed  it  all  up  as  you  would  a  batch  of  ore  to  take  a  proper  sampling 
and  did  the  same  with  the  people  of  Kenya,  you  would  find  that  in 
high  motives,  ruggedness  of  character  and  all  together  in  qualities 
that  are  to  be  respected  Kenya  would  assay  out  much  higher  values 
than  the  folks  at  home.  There  is  a  reason  for  this.  There  are  here 
Admirals,  and  Generals  and  Colonels  and  Majors  and  Captains;  every 
time  you  meet  a  new  man,  you’ll  be  ten  per  cent  right  if  you  address 
him  as  Admiral  or  General,  thirty  per  cent  on  Colonels,  sixty  per 
cent  on  Majors  and  it  is  entirely  unsafe  to  go  below  Captain  to  Mis¬ 
ter,  in  fact  it  makes  one  feel  rather  rude  to  address  anyone  as  Mister. 
Now  there  is  a  deep  philosophical  fact  hidden  in  all  this.  These  men 
have  not  only  earned  their  titles  but  their  decorations  and  they  earned 
them  under  the  acid  test  of  war. 

This  is  the  stock  with  which  Kenya  is  seeded.  After  four  years  of 
zero  hour  time  table  tests,  they  were  dumped  into  this  land  with  no 
training,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  conditions  into  which  they  were 
moving  and,  of  course,  however  brave  the  spirit,  the  majority  of 
them  were  left  hanging  on  the  barbed  wire  of  an  undeveloped,  sav¬ 
age  country.  The  pseudo-statesmen  in  England  have  but  faintly 
realized  that  the  bravest  task  of  all  to  which  these  men  were  set  was 
to  send  them  here  with  only  their  brave  spirits  to  sustain  them.  Of 
course  they  have  failed,  but  remember  this,  they  breed.  And  the  stock 
that  is  now  rising  into  manhood  sprang  from  these  picked  men  that 
were  England’s  best.  And  that  is  why  I  say  that  the  seeding  of  this 
land  has  sprouted  from  noble  souls,  a  virile  stock  that  will  have 
learned  from  the  errors  of  their  fathers  how  to  make  of  Kenya  one 
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of  the  brightest  jewels  in  England’s  crown.  The  Mother  country 
must  be  careful  to  retain  their  loyalty,  an  asset  beyond  price,  which 
is  firmly  welded  into  the  English  hegemony. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  danger  that  these  men  may  be  cut  adrift 
by  misguided  prelates,  bishops,  self-seeking  missionaries  and  gab¬ 
bing  old  ladies  over  tea  tables  in  England.  Every  inhabitant  in  Kenya 
is  a  finer  type  of  missionary  for  the  real  civilization  of  the  savage  than 
all  the  missionaries  in  the  world,  too  many  of  whom  are  seeking 
easy  lives,  free  board  and  free  tickets  to  Heaven,  for  saving  souls 
other  than  their  own. 

The  high  lands  of  the  country,  straddling  the  equator,  enjoy  a 
magnificent  climate,  twelve  hours  of  sunshine.  In  many  sections 
there  is  abundant  rainfall,  and  soil  that  will  grow  tacks  into  crow¬ 
bars.  A  part  of  the  Masai  Reserve,  inhabited  by  a  few  scattered  na¬ 
tives,  is  an  immense  chemical  factory:  the  rolling  grassy  plains,  lus¬ 
cious  in  the  things  that  make  beef  and  butter  enough  to  supply  all 
the  Bovril  that  England  needs  and  to  butter  every  slice  of  bread  she 
consumes.  And  this  is  reserved  to  savages,  who  neither  spin  nor  plant. 
There  is  much  “bunkum”  in  so-called  “vested  rights.”  Title  to  any 
property  should  be  taken  from  him  who  fails  to  use  it  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  those  who  have  none.  Now  stop  before  you  say  it  and  think! 
The  world  is  starving  today  because — the  power  of  wealth  has  ware¬ 
housed  it  and  failed  to  provide  machinery  for  one  fifth  of  the  world’s 
population  who  are  on  starvation  rations  and  are  without  an  eco¬ 
nomic  key  to  open  the  door ;  a  starving  world  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
Gold  standard  again,  dear  Pic,  if  you  track  it  to  its  cause.  So,  do  not 
call  me  a  Bolshevist,  or  Socialist  or  any  other  kind  of  “ist”  that  make 
the  fools  of  the  world  top-heavy  on  the  pyramid  of  humanity.  I  must 
stop  this.  You  are  doubtless  being  called  to  a  business  conference,  a 
game  of  bridge,  a  witty  speech  at  some  banquet,  or  just  tired  of  it. 
In  which  case,  wish  it  on  Mr.  Lycett  and  Mr.  McColl  whose  post¬ 
scripts  to  your  note,  arraigning  my  integrity,  in  their  kindliness,  was 
no  less  pleasing  than  your  letter.  Give  them  my  kindest  regards  and 
to  your  own  household  that  regard  and  affection  in  which  we  have 
learned  to  esteem  you.  In  this  Mrs.  de  Ganahl  heartily  joins. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 
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P.  S.  Did  you  ever  meet  Fred  Koch,  who,  with  Carl,  built  the 
refinery  at  Grain  ?  Since  leaving  me,  in  ’twenty-five,  he  has  cleaned 
up  four  or  five  million  dollars  on  his  own,  incidentally  because  he 
knew  our  process  at  Grain,  and  is  today  the  soundest  chemical  oil 
engineer  in  the  world.  He  can  dig  up  an  asphalt  street  and  turn  it 
into  the  finest  quality  of  Vacuum  oil.  It  is  astonishing  how  you  big 
oil  people  miss  the  big  chemical  brains  and  allow  a  little  piker  like 
me  to  find  them.  But,  to  the  point,  Fred  Koch  with  his  bride  will  be 
in  London  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  Mrs.  de  Ganahl  has  given 
Mrs.  Koch  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Cross.  This  is  an  introduction  for  Fred  to 
you.  Try  to  meet  him  and  if  the  Vacuum  wants  a  cracking  process 
in  England  that  will  put  them  on  the  petrol  map,  have  Fred  Koch 
design  it. 

I  started  this  letter  to  you  to  thank  you  for  working  up  your 
imagination  to  the  nice  things  you  said  about  me  to  the  Fraser  and 
Chalmers  man.  Of  course,  Pic,  I  am  grateful.  I  only  hope  that  these 
gentlemen  will,  or  may  be  able  to  say  the  same  things  to  you  for  the 
slight  actual  resemblance  that  I  may  have  to  your  picture.  Anyway, 
they  have  been  of  immense  service  and  I  feel  Mr.  Bullock’s  coming 
out  will  prevent  my  making  any  serious  error.  We  have  placed  a 
couple  of  thousand  pounds  of  orders  consisting  of  a  pilot  plant  or 
better  expressed,  an  ore  dressing  laboratory,  for  experimenting  with 
our  ores  on  the  ground,  until  we  can  arrive  at  the  most  economical 
type  of  milling  machinery  for  treating  them.  We  shall  probably  not 
ask  them  for  credit,  as  long  as  chickens  are  eleven  for  a  shilling,  eggs 
at  fifty  for  a  shilling  and  clothing  not  in  vogue;  unless  of  course,  we 
should  be  skinned. 


Kisumu,  Kenya  Colony 
January  28,  1933 

Dear  Mr.  — 

Dean  Roberts  of  Washington  University,  Seattle,  has  sent  me  a 
lot  of  books  and  pamphlets  on  mining.  I  have  requested  him  to  send 
the  bills  to  you  for  liquidation,  and  will  appreciate  your  covering 
them  promptly. 

We  are  awfully  busy,  and  distances  are  so  great  that  corre¬ 
spondence,  other  than  by  telegram,  seems  hopeless. 
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Apropos  of  the  telegrams  that  we  have  been  sending  you  with 
regard  to  Plant,  in  order  that  you  may  be  clear  on  the  atmosphere 
which  I  am  in,  I  would  say  that  we  contemplate  one  set  of  ma¬ 
chinery  for  alluvial  mining.  Here  the  problem  is  that  holdings  are 
in  a  great  many  small  claims,  which  means  that  you  cannot  lay  down 
permanent  machinery  to  work  them,  hence  a  portable  alluvial 
Monitor  unit  for  hydraulicking  and  a  unit  of  similar  power  for  lift¬ 
ing  the  gravels  into  the  sluice  box.  A  copy  of  my  telegram  to  you  is 
attached,  with  translation  of  all  others  sent  in  order. 

You  will  understand  that  the  slopes  are  not  adequate  for  disposal 
of  soil,  hence  the  spoil  has  to  be  disposed  of  into  paddocks  that  are 
worked  out  at  the  end  of  the  sluice  boxes.  I  heard  somewhere  of 
rubber-lined  centrifugal  gravel  pumps.  I  would  appreciate  your 
looking  into  this.  As  you  know,  ordinary  gravel  pumps  are  provided 
with  renewable  liners  and  renewable  impeller  blades,  and  the  pump 
generally  arranged  for  easy  putting  in  of  these  parts. 

Some  material  lasts  very  well  in  these  parts  and  others  do  not. 
Unless  especially  renewable  liners  and  impeller  blades  are  provided 
for,  a  gravel  pump  is  quickly  destroyed  through  erosion  of  the 
gravel. 

With  regard  to  reef  mining,  there  are  a  number  of  poor  people 
who  have  little  reefs  scattered  over  the  field.  The  roads  are  impass¬ 
able  nine  months  of  the  year.  In  order  to  meet  this  situation  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  build  a  portable  mill,  carrying  such  elements  as  may  be  found 
practical  to  install.  This  portable  mill,  I  think,  must  be  driven  elec¬ 
trically  from  an  engine  and  dynamo  unit  carried  on  a  track-laying 
truck,  that  is  a  Caterpillar  truck,  apart  from  the  track  laying  or 
Caterpillar  truck  or  trucks  that  may  be  found  necessary  for  the  mill 
proper.  Unless  this  portable  mill  is  electrified  generally,  I  can  fore¬ 
see  considerable  difficulty  with  belts,  alignment,  etc.  Of  course, 
I  realise  it  will  cost  considerably  more,  but  in  the  long  run  will 
pay. 

I  also  realise  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  save  all  the  gold.  The 
plan  of  operation  is  to  lend  money  to  the  different  miners  to  carry 
on  their  work  against  sampled  ore  stored  above  ground.  When 
sufficient  is  accumulated,  the  portable  mill  will  be  moved  to  their 
site  by  an  independent  towing  Caterpillar  tractor,  possibly  making 
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one  or  two  trips,  or  more  until  the  mill  is  assembled  at  the  point  of 
operation. 

They  will  then  proceed  to  crush  the  ore.  In  the  meantime,  the 
towing  tractor  will  be  used  with  a  road  builder  in  preparing  the  road 
to  the  next  batch  of  ore,  or  otherwise  for  haulage  purposes. 

You  will  see,  in  this  way,  that  one  towing  unit  will  serve  both  the 
alluvial  scheme  and  the  reef  scheme. 

I  have  just  learned  that  I  can  buy  Holt  tractors  in  the  country 
from  the  Farmers  at  very  cheap  prices  and  equip  them  with  a  gas- 
producing  plant,  also  made  in  the  country,  that  will  enable  me  to 
escape  from  the  high  price  for  Diesel  oil,  which  is  just  under  1/ — 
per  gallon  delivered  at  the  mine  field,  an  enormous  cost,  which  I  am 
trying  to  avoid,  so  it  is  quite  possible  that,  even  after  all  my  cabling, 
I  will  use  the  engine  elements  and  towing  tractor  from  stuff  that  I 
can  buy  in  the  country.  I  cannot  say  with  greater  definiteness  how. 
Pumps  and  trailers  must  come  from  America. 

There  is  no  question  whatever  that  this  is  a  wonderful  gold  field, 
and  we  are  getting  well  into  it,  but  only  on  sound  advice  and  careful 
investigation. 

I  am  leaving  for  about  fifteen  days,  but  Frank  will  be  in  camp  to 
do  the  necessary. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

Lolgorian,  East  Africa 
Feb.  1 6,  1933 

Dear  Mr. — 

We  are  investigating  intensively  a  proposition  which  seems  to 
possess  potential  millions.  I  dare  not  close  on  it  until  I  have  tested 
the  reefs  for  depth  and  proved  beyond  question  that  ore  enough  is 
proven  to  pay  for  the  investment  and  preliminary  machinery. 

Frank  is  instructed  to  make  copy  of  a  letter  to  the  children, 
which  will  give  you  much  detail  and  general  atmosphere.  We  are 
surrounded  by  elephants,  rhinos,  lions  etc.,  including  gold  in  our 
mud  floors,  running  several  penny  weight  to  the  ton.  This  must 
catch  the  mail.  I  am  off  of  the  portable  plants  and  in  all  probability 
the  alluvial  plant  with  Diesel  engine,  as  larger  enterprises  push 
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these  into  the  background,  but  especially  because  bridges  will  not  be 
built  to  carry  the  loads. 

Hastily  but  sincerely 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

February  12,  1933 

My  Darling  Children  : 

This  is  Lolgorian  about  twenty  miles  from  Tanganyika  and  forty 
miles  from  Lake  Victoria,  east  of  the  lake.  The  Mgori  River  a  half 
mile  below  us.  We  are  at  an  altitude  of  four  thousand  seven  hundred 
feet.  Elephants  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Mgori  seen  from  our 
dirt-floored,  thatched-roofed  porch,  adding  interest  to  an  early  break¬ 
fast.  An  occasional  lion  sends  over  hungry  messages.  One  crossed 
the  road  about  a  mile  from  the  house  yesterday.  Frantic  shots  at  the 
running  beast  merely  increased  its  sprinting  powers,  as  it  bowled 
down  the  road  ahead  of  the  car,  dashed  through  the  Mgori  River  at 
the  ford  and  swung  to  the  left  as  it  reached  open  ground  on  the 
opposite  side. 

The  Buick  followed  frantically,  careening  and  dodging  prospect 
holes  and  sample  trenches,  hoping  his  majesty  would  stop  and  afford 
a  shot  that  might  promise  success.  The  odds  were  in  his  favor,  as 
prospect  holes  in  the  high  grass  required  us  to  check  speed  or  run 
the  chances  of  burying  the  car  in  one  of  them.  On  through  the 
“blue”  over  grass  green  plains,  led  us  by  a  number  of  different 
families  of  the  animal  kingdom,  zigzagging  across  the  track  that 
is  called  the  “road.”  Padget  wanted  zebra  skins;  got  two  of  the  harm¬ 
less  beasts.  I  wanted  meat  for  our  own  camp  and  found  it  in  a  six 
hundred  pound  waterbuck  with  a  beautiful  spread  of  horns  and 
glorious  pelt.  The  zebra  meat  went  to  countless  natives  and  the 
water  buck  to  our  own  countable,  but  numerous,  retinue. 

I  write,  looking  out  this  morning,  from  an  amphitheater  of 
grassy  hills,  gently  sloping,  studded  with  clumps  of  forest  and  many 
single  trees,  through  which  our  cars  ran,  with  care,  for  many  hun¬ 
dred  miles,  suffering  occasional  bumps  from  hidden  rocks  and  more 
rarely  remnants  of  decayed  trees.  A  hundred  yards  from  the  porch, 
on  our  right,  a  dozen  black  boys  spend  their  day  leisurely  winding 
up  drums  of  water  from  a  well,  transferring  half  of  it  to  oil  tins  for 
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many  baths,  while  the  rest  of  it  falls  to  the  ground  to  seep  slowly  to 
the  water  table  beneath.  It  never  occurs  to  them  that  if  they  saved  all 
the  water,  their  laborious  winding  job  would  be  reduced  by  half. 
This  fact  is  the  keynote  to  the  country.  Utter  waste  of  energy  be¬ 
cause  it  costs  about  two  dollars  per  month  plus  fifty  cents  worth  of 
ground  corn  or  “posho,”  for  the  labor  of  a  man,  available  in  untold 
numbers.  The  fault  lies  with  the  master,  rather  than  with  the  serv¬ 
ant.  A  waste,  certainly,  of  half  the  amount  paid  out. 

I  see  nothing  wrong  with  the  workmen  when  properly  handled. 
They  are  docile,  kindly  and,  when  taught,  not  inefficient.  They 
quickly  learn  to  handle  machinery,  imitatively  rather  than  through 
reason.  If  a  white  man  overfilled  a  grease  cup  and  wiped  the  excess 
grease  off  with  his  fingers,  throwing  it  on  the  ground,  the  native 
filling  the  grease  cup  would  extend  to  overfilling,  wiping  the  top 
off  with  his  fingers  and  also  slashing  the  excess  on  the  ground.  The 
native  would  meticulously  follow  the  example  of  the  white  man, 
who  in  a  slovenly,  thoughtless  manner  had  overfilled  the  cup  and 
wasted  the  excess  grease.  Here  you  have  it.  The  sun  and  climate  for 
some  peculiar  reason  disintegrates  mental  coordination  and  replaces 
it,  in  a  native,  with  meticulous  imitation.  A  valuable  quality,  but 
imperatively  demanding,  for  successful  management,  sound  behavior 
on  the  part  of  the  whites.  The  African  native  is  an  immense  asset 
in  this  country,  teeming  with  untapped  wealth,  suffering  from  the 
single  drawback  of  unsympathetic  and  utterly  erroneous  Govern¬ 
ment  policies. 

We  are  in  the  Massai  Reserve,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres, 
millions  of  acres,  capable  of  supplying  butter,  cheese  and  beef  ex¬ 
tract  to  feed  the  British  Isles  without  the  expenditure  of  a  penny  to 
Holland  and  the  Netherlands.  Magnificent  land  to  supply  a  home 
to  every  impoverished  family  in  England,  eliminate  the  dole  and 
surge  forward  into  a  renaissance  of  the  British  Empire.  Imports  of 
food  stuff  to  the  British  Isles  are  unnecessary,  except  from  her  col¬ 
onies.  That  her  statesmen  are  unable  to  perceive  the  truth  is  in¬ 
credible. 

I  have  mentioned  but  one  item  in  a  long  list  of  valuable  wealth- 
producing  conditions,  which  fail  to  fructify  due  solely  to  political 
blindness.  The  country  has  one  railway  built  largely  as  a  strategic 
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measure  to  hold  the  country.  It  is  unprofitable,  must  continue  to  be 
so  until  the  minds  which  govern  it  realize  that  profits  only  can  be 
made  to  replace  losses  by  volume  of  traffic.  The  volume  of  traffic  can¬ 
not  be  built  up  until  prosperity  is  fostered  intensively  amongst  the 
settlers  on  which  the  railway  must  depend  for  converting  the  natural 
resources  into  commodities  that  will  move  over  the  rails  and  find  a 
market  in  the  overpopulated  British  Isles.  If  they  are  to  be  saved  as 
the  center  of  a  great  Empire,  there  must  be  a  counter  flow  of  food 
supplies  and  human  elements,  coupled  with  mechanical  contrivances. 
In  other  words,  England  must  send  millions  of  her  people  into  her 
colonies,  preferably  Crown  Colonies,  to  take  back  the  products  they 
produce  to  feed  the  reduced  number  remaining  at  home.  These 
necessarily  must  be  reduced  to  the  number  required  to  build  the 
machinery  and  manufactured  commodities  required  by  that  portion 
of  her  population  she  exports  to  her  colonies.  In  this  way  and  in  no 
other  can  economic  and  political  stability  be  maintained  in  the 
Empire.  If  policies  follow  their  present  trend  with  unerring  certainty 
she  will  lose  the  greatest  asset  she  possesses,  the  productive  power 
of  these  colonies  and  with  it  their  political  allegiance. 

These  productive  powers  are  as  yet  only  potential,  their  magni¬ 
tude  is  enormous.  The  country  is  seeded  with  magnificent  charac¬ 
ters  but  the  minds  are  trained  in  other  spheres  of  activity.  You  can¬ 
not  teach  old  dogs  new  tricks  any  more  than  you  can  teach  old 
Admirals,  Generals,  Colonels,  Majors  and  Captains  how  to  farm  or 
mine  in  Kenya.  Nevertheless  these  men  impart  to  their  children  in¬ 
nate  fineness  of  character  that  one  would  expect  from  the  men  that 
were  picked  for  qualities  which  gave  them  their  rank  under  other 
circumstances.  With  the  children  the  story  is  different,  they  have  in¬ 
herited  the  strength  of  character  and  will  shape  this  force  through 
their  own  experience  into  potent  factors  for  upbuilding  of  a  great 
citizenry  in  the  country  their  parents  adopted.  This  is  the  great  moral 
force  in  Kenya  and  will  have  been  the  heritage  of  the  fine  men  who 
will  guide  its  destiny  in  future  generations.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Mother  Country  will  see  this  and  shape  its  policy  to  help 
these  sons  bring  into  flower  the  finer  qualities  of  the  British  race. 
Should  she  fail  in  this,  nevertheless  will  it  come,  but  as  in  America, 
the  scar  will  be  left  that  has  never  healed. 
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Dropping  from  broader  principles  to  detail,  one  could  cite  a 
policy  so  short  sighted  as  to  insist  upon  dividends  or  bond  interest 
for  a  railway,  obtained  by  restricting  the  construction  of  bridges  and 
roads  in  order  that  the  thin  stream  of  existing  traffic  may  be  forced 
over  the  rails.  After  all  the  rails  were  a  thin  thread  wedged  through 
a  country  of  enormous  potential  wealth.  It  would  seem  axiomatic 
that  this  line  of  steel  would  be  made  to  operate  merely  as  the  back 
bone  of  the  structure  and  that  arteries  of  communication  angling 
therefrom,  like  ribs  of  a  skeleton,  should  be  well  built  lorry  roads, 
reaching  out  into  the  hinterlands,  feeding  the  products  of  innumer¬ 
able  farms  served  by  these  roads,  into  the  back  bones.  This,  of  course, 
presupposes  the  imperative  necessity  that  rates  should  be  reduced 
almost  to  the  vanishing  point  until  the  flow  of  increasing  traffic, 
through  its  very  volume,  brings  prosperity  to  the  railway  itself. 

A  fair  simile  would  be  to  expect  a  babe  to  render  useful  service 
to  its  parents  or  to  humanity  before  it  had  reached  an  age  to  provide 
for  its  own  needs.  There  is  bitter  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  rail¬ 
ways  all  over  the  world  that  lorry  traffic  is  reducing  earning  power. 
The  same,  of  course,  could  have  been  said  by  the  owners  of  ox  teams 
which  the  railway  put  out  of  business.  A  better  means  of  transport 
has  been  devised  by  man  than  railways,  at  least  for  short  hauls.  Shall 
a  better  means  be  destroyed  in  order  that  an  older  means  shall 
survive  ?  This  is  not  progress  and  refutes  the  evident  fact  that  the  old 
and  obsolete  must  yield  to  new  and  better  methods.  The  root  of  the 
whole  trouble  goes  back  to  the  belief  that  the  property  of  a  bond¬ 
holder  is  more  sacred  than  the  rights  of  the  people.  If  a  bondholder, 
or  stockholder,  has  invested  erroneously  in  an  institution  whose  profit 
life  is  short,  he  must  take  his  losses  and  new  and  better  methods  must 
not  be  allowed  to  be  destroyed  in  order  to  maintain  the  stockholders’ 
and  bondholders’  profits  at  the  expense  of  the  population.  A  bond¬ 
holder  holds  a  premier  security  relative  only  to  the  stockholder  and 
not  relative  to  the  population  at  large. 

But  enough  of  philosophy!  This  Lolgorian  district  I  conceive  as 
mineralized  zones,  reaching  eastward  from  Lake  Victoria  to  some 
forty  or  fifty  miles  inland  and  possibly  more.  It  is  surrounded 
longitudinally  and  apparently  on  its  eastern  end  by  immense  granite 
basoliths.  In  the  valley  occupied  by  the  Mgori  River,  a  fairly  swift 
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running  stream  falling  about  a  thousand  feet  in  some  sixty  or  seventy 
miles,  but  with  few,  if  any,  waterfalls,  lie  a  number  of  faults  parallel¬ 
ing  the  east  and  west  axis  of  the  valley.  These  faults  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  squeezing  of  the  granite  range  on  either  side  as  they 
emerged  from  igneous  depths.  In  very  many  places,  along  these 
fault  zones  and  fractures  of  pre-Cambrian  rocks  the  mineral  bearing 
solutions  have  intruded.  There  appear  to  have  been  a  number  of 
these  mineral  bearing  solutions,  in  many  places  re-enriching  the 
fault  and  fracture  zones.  The  intrusion  appears  to  have  been  quite 
generally  charged  with  gold,  some  silver  and  pyrites.  In  some  places 
the  solutions  have  concentrated  and  crystallized  in  various  rock 
fault  zones  and  breciated  material.  Some  parts  are  richer  than  others. 
Generally  speaking  the  indications  are  that  it  is  a  low  grade  proposi¬ 
tion,  which  in  the  aggregate  constitute  ore  bodies.  Provided  we  find 
continuity  and  depth,  as  we  think,  it  will  support  large  milling  op¬ 
erations  under  profitable  conditions  for  many  years. 

“As  we  think,”  we  are  now  endeavoring  to  change  to,  “as  we 
know.”  The  process  will  require  from  nine  months  to  a  year  and 
involves  extensive  trenching  operations  at  right  angles  to  the  strike 
and  extensive  core  drilling  on  the  depth,  to  establish  depth.  There 
are  several  different  kinds  of  ore.  The  difference  in  character  of  these 
ore  bodies  requires  the  conception,  and  geological  evidence  proves 
the  fact  that  there  are  several  periods  of  injection  or  impregnation. 

The  earliest  period  was  an  injection  of  solution  carrying  certain 
mineral  elements.  Later  solutions,  separated  doubtless  by  millions 
of  years,  were  of  different  consistency,  sometimes  crossing  and  some¬ 
times  following  the  planes  of  earlier  injection.  One  must  suppose 
later  injections  have  crossed  and  bisected  earlier  injections,  to  which 
the  earlier  injections  had  failed  to  have  access.  The  geologists  find 
that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  cross  faulting,  that  is,  faults  more 
or  less  at  right  angles  to  the  main  longitudinal  fault  zone.  These 
cross  faults  occur  more  frequently  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  mineral¬ 
ized  zone  where  there  is  a  batholic  intrusion  running  at  right  angles 
to  the  general  fault  zone.  This  caused  numerous  block  faults,  these 
block  faults  becoming  less  frequent  as  distance  westward  increases 
from  the  eastern  cross  batholic.  There  is  a  mineralized  zone  within 
the  batholith  walls,  two  sides  and  an  eastern  end,  with  Lake  Victoria 
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on  the  west,  some  thirty  to  fifty  miles  in  length  and  probably  several 
miles  in  width. 

In  our  language  the  cracks  in  Cambrian  rock,  fenced  in  by  these 
granite  walls,  have  served  as  channels  through  which  mineralized 
solutions  have  pushed  themselves  from  magmatic  mineralized  lakes 
lying  somewhere  below  the  surface  and  connected  with  the  cracks 
that  were  caused  by  the  intrusion  of  the  batholiths.  Thus  you  have 
an  elongated  saucer,  veined  along  its  longer  axis  (and  in  some  cases 
its  shorter  axis)  due  to  fault  blocking  with  oreferous  rocks,  richer 
or  leaner  according  to  the  history  of  its  formation.  Now  to  the 
economic  aspect! 

We  have  taken  over,  or  are  taking  over,  documents  not  yet 
signed,  about  six  miles  along  these  veins,  the  continuity  of  which  is 
yet  to  be  proved.  Within  this  area  our  geologists  calculate  that  we 
have  sufficient  ore  proven  in  mines  and  prospects  already  developed 
along  this  zone,  to  amortize  the  cost  of  the  property,  the  cost  of 
operation  and  the  cost  of  from  five  to  seven  thousand  pounds  in  ex¬ 
ploratory  work,  which  we  expect  to  prove  to  us  the  existence  of  ore 
bodies  running  into  millions  of  tons,  carrying  the  possibility  of  hand¬ 
some  profits.  In  short,  that  from  ore  actually  existing  we  can  pay 
ourselves  for  the  cost  of  the  property,  plus  the  cost  of  development, 
into  a  position  where  we  are  certain  there  is  enough  ore  proven  to 
warrant  our  erecting  a  mill  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  daily 
treating  capacity,  which  should  return  to  us  from  sixty  to  seventy 
thousand  pounds  sterling  per  annum  profit,  plus  a  shilling  per  ton 
for  extending  development  work.  Such  a  mill  will  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  one  years’  profits.  We  shall  pay  thirty-one  thousand 
pounds  for  five-eighths  of  the  property.  There  is  a  mill  operating 
now  on  the  property  which  produces  from  two  hundred  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  ounces  of  gold  per  month.  An  ounce  of  gold  is 
worth  one  hundred  shillings. 

In  Kakamega  we  have  bought  control  of  two  properties,  aggre¬ 
gating  about  nine  hundred  acres.  One  of  these,  Wacheche,  is  the 
property  from  which  the  gold  samples  came  that  I  sent  you.  The  gold 
actually  comes  from  beneath  a  conglomerate  which,  acting  as  an  im¬ 
pervious  cap,  has  caused  the  solution  carrying  the  gold  to  spray  out 
in  lenses,  or  extend  in  lenses,  in  the  schist  below  the  conglomerate. 
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We  think  very  kindly  of  this  proposition.  It  is  not  known  in  Kaka- 
mega,  or  even  by  Sir  Arthur  Kitson,  the  geological  condition  under 
which  the  gold,  of  the  samples  sent  you,  was  deposited.  This  Gedney 
and  Petrie  Walter  have  solved.  .  .  . 

One  Hundred  Fifty  miles  from  Railway,  at  Lolgorian, 

Near  Tanganyika  Border,  Kenya  Col. 

East  Africa,  Feb.  15,  1933 

My  Dear  Dean  Roberts  : 

I  have  not  before  me  my  last  letter  to  you,  as  I  am  one  hundred 
miles  south  of  Kakamega,  as  the  crow  flies,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
by  road,  still  in  an  eighty  inch  rainfall  belt,  four  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  feet  elevation,  forty  miles  east  of  Lake  Victoria,  on  the  Gori 
River,  which  enters  Lake  Victoria  south  of  Korunga  Bay,  on  a  nar¬ 
row  mineralized  belt,  along  east  and  west  fault  zones,  some  thirty 
miles  long.  The  eastern  end  closed  by  granite  intrusions,  as  are  the 
north  and  south  sides.  Pressure  from  the  north  and  south  basoliths 
have  produced  various  faults,  which  our  geologists  say  have  been 
mineralized  by  solutions  subsequent  to  the  faults.  The  eastern 
batholith  has  apparently  produced  cross  block  faulting  which  dim¬ 
inishes,  as  expressed  in  larger  blocks,  as  distance  increases  from  the 
eastern  basoliths.  Thus,  there  have  been  squeezes  from  two  sides  and 
one  end  and  we  are  not  sure  it  does  not  extend  to  a  western  basolith, 
through  which  the  Gori  river  has  broken  into  Victoria. 

We  are  in  a  setting  of  rhinos,  elephants  and  varied  game  and 
lions,  bumped  into  all  of  them  with  cars,  almost.  Have  three  geol¬ 
ogists  on  the  spot  and  trying  to  recover  the  pace  of  my  youth. 

Lolgorian,  our  “show”  (we  are  so  English,  don’t  you  know)  at 
this  end  looks  like  tremendous  possibilities,  but  requires  a  year’s  de¬ 
velopment  work.  My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  Hadsel  Mill, 
reported  on  by  R.  G.  Hall,  consulting  engineer  for  F.  W.  Bradley  of 
the  Treadwell  Yukon  Company  and  Associated  Companies,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Knapp,  Feb.  25,  1932.  The  report  is  a  strong  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  Hadsel  Mill  built  by  Hardinge  Company  of  York, 
Penn.,  with  offices  at  122  East  Forty  Second  Street,  New  York. 

Transportation  is  so  difficult  here  that  the  key  note  of  our  position 
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must  be  simplicity,  minimum  moving  parts,  bearings  etc.  Ore  is 
pyrite,  some  free  gold,  and  we  think  enough  graphite  to  be  worth 
saving. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  a  business  report  from  you  on  the 

Hadsel  Mill.  I  am  writing  Mr.  -  to  get  in  touch  with  the 

Hardinge  people  at  York,  Penn.,  and  to  cable  me  prices  and  by  air 
mail  all  pertinent  data.  If  the  mill  is  suitable  we  will  probably  re¬ 
quire  two  of  them.  One  for  this  place  and  one  for  Kakamega,  one 
hundred  miles  north. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  I  shall  make  a  quick  run  over  to  America 
before  deciding  on  the  mills  definitely  but  first  must  realize  that 
America  competes  with  Germany  and  England.  In  which  case  I 
should  want  you  to  pass  upon  the  flow  sheet  and  general  lay-out.  It 
looks  like  a  centrally  located  power  plant  with  everything  electrified, 
from  mill  to  mines.  I  want  to  start  the  show  right! 

We  are  now  moving  ore  from  here  to  Kakamega  for  our  experi¬ 
mental  laboratory,  which  we  have  given  carte  blanche  to  Fraser  and 
Chalmers  in  London  to  equip  with  every  known  device  practical  for 
studying  different  types  of  ore.  This  information  we  must,  of  course, 
have  and  place  before  you  before  you  can  intelligently  advise  us. 

Incidentally,  if  you  have  a  really  bright  young  chap  who  wants 
his  way  paid  out  to  Africa,  one  of  your  bright  young  graduates  who 
has  specialized  in  metallurgy,  we  will  pay  him  twenty  five  pounds 
per  month  and  he  stands  an  excellent  chance  of  working  up  with 
company.  He  must  be  willing  to  rough  it.  His  job  would  be  in  the 
ore  dressing  laboratory.  We  expect  to  do  work  for  outside  people  in 
order  to  keep  in  touch  with  likely  properties  etc. 

The  climate  is  good,  due  to  elevation,  though  near  the  equator. 
If  you  have  such  a  man  send  him  along  and  arrange  with  my  agent 
in  New  York,  to  supply  his  expense  money  and  tickets  via  Cairo  and 
Imperial  Airways  to  Kisumu.  Many  times  I  have  wished  I  could  be 
in  closer  touch  with  you.  I  cannot  thank  you  enough  for  your  kind¬ 
ness  in  sending  me  the  literature,  which  is  coming  to  hand.  In  some 
of  this  I  found  favorable  reference  to  the  Hadsell  Mill. 

Mrs.  de  Ganahl  joins  me  in  kindest  good  wishes  to  Miss  Roberts 
and  yourself.  Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 
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150  miles  from  railway. 

Near  the  Tanganyika  border  of  Kenya  Colony, 
at  a  section  called  Lolgorian,  meaning  near,  or  of 
the  Gori  River 
Feb.  1 6,  1933 

Address  us  care 

Private  Bag,  Kisumu,  Kenya  Colony,  British  East  Africa. 

We  have  been  in  Africa  nearly  two  months.  In  that  time  my 
energetic  liege  lord  has  been  very,  very  busy.  He  has  found  a  new, 
and  fascinating,  fad,  gold  fields,  this  time.  After  writing  “Gold! 
Why?”  he  proceeds  to  acquire  interests  in  the  new  gold  fields,  realiz¬ 
ing,  he  says,  that  the  scientific  barter  he  really  advocates  for  the 
good  of  the  world’s  finances  will  not  be  introduced  for  many  years, 
though  he  thinks  it  must  eventually  come  into  use.  At  which  time 
we  shall  look  back  upon  our  golden  tyranny  as  a  bondage  from 
which  we  were  long  in  freeing  ourselves. 

The  other  way  to  relieve  the  stress  of  the  moment  is  to  increase 
the  world’s  gold  supply,  give  it  enough  to  make  the  present  strin¬ 
gency  less  acute.  So  this  is  what  he  is  proceeding  to  do  and  incident¬ 
ally  is  enjoying  the  doing.  It  is  a  new  and  an  interesting  occupation 
and  we  are  at  the  moment,  though  probably  not  permanently,  in 
the  wilds  surrounded  by  game,  large  and  small,  so  it  has  its  relaxa¬ 
tions.  Yesterday  we  went  to  market!  This  means  here,  taking  the 
car  and  going  hunting.  The  black  assistants  eat  the  most  prodigious 
quantity  of  meat.  A  water  buck  weighing  five  or  six  hundred  pounds 
disappears  down  their  throats  in  a  day  or  two.  Not  that  they  are  so 
many  but  that  their  appetites  are  accustomed  to  gorging  when  meat 
is  killed  and  then  to  a  period  of  reduction  to  their  usual  “posho”  or 
corn  meal  diet.  They  soon  want  the  meat  all  the  time,  resent  being 
without  it  at  any  time. 

Well,  to  return  to  our  yesterday’s  experience,  at  “market.”  At  one 
time  elephant  were  reported  to  be  in  front  of  us,  though  we  did  not 
hear  them  breaking  the  branches  while  feeding  as  did  some  of  the 
party.  At  the  same  time  we  saw  our  first  wild  rhino  and  a  huge 
affair  he  looked,  too,  with  a  very  good  horn.  We  did  not  shoot  as 
we  were  not  on  pleasure  or  excitement  bent.  And  he  was  having  a 
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happy  time  anyway.  While  we  left  him  behind,  we  saw  several  zebra 
on  the  left  and  a  fine  waterbuck  on  the  right,  so  we  pursued  the 
latter  and  the  “boys,”  Negroes,  are  again  well  fed.  On  a  previous 
marketing  trip  a  lioness  ran  before  the  car  quite  a  long  way  along 
the  road,  swam  a  river  we  had  to  ford  and  finally  escaped,  largely 
because  of  excavations  for  gold  that  were  scattered  about  in  the  tall 
grass.  The  car  would  run  upon  these  suddenly  and  the  chase  was  too 
hazardous.  When  the  lioness  left  the  road  she  was  safe  in  the  grass, 
though  had  it  not  been  for  the  surface  holes  dug  for  gold  we  might 
have  followed  her  successfully. 

The  country  here  is  very  pretty,  rolling  hills,  good  climate,  alti¬ 
tude  about  five  thousand  feet  or  slightly  less.  Even  though  we  are 
almost  on  the  equator,  a  hundred  miles  south  of  it,  to  be  exact,  we 
sleep  under  blankets  at  night  and  are  not  too  warm  during  the  day. 
Unless,  of  course,  we  remain  in  the  sun  too  long,  which  would  apply 
to  any  climate  anywhere.  Here  there  is  much  rain.  Most  of  Africa 
is  a  desert  but  hereabouts  it  rains  daily,  averaging  eighty  inches  per 
annum,  sometimes  with  heavy  storms  of  wind  and  lightning. 

Frank  and  Vic  are  with  us  and  we  wish  the  two  other  dear  sons 
were  here,  too.  Frank  has  not  yet  had  any  of  our  marketing,  as  he 
is  very  busy  at  another  point,  looking  after  affairs  there.  But  they 
must  have  some  of  the  fun  in  due  course. 

Florence  de  Ganahl 

Lolgorian,  Kenya  Colony 
February  19,  1933 

My  Darling  Carl  and  Joe: 

I  will  answer  both  your  letters,  chock  full  of  interest  as  they  were, 
in  one.  We  are  not  yet  sufficiently  securely  anchored  here  to  warrant 
the  move  Joe  contemplates.  The  rupture  to  roots  in  White  Plains  is 
not,  as  yet,  justified,  and  probably  will  not  be  for  a  year.  I  have  taken 
a  hundred  and  twenty-five  hours  of  service  from  an  airplane  com¬ 
pany  here.  Puss  Moth  to  be  generally  used,  carrying  two  passengers. 
This  seems  to  be  the  best  bet  for  taxi  planes.  The  gasoline  consump¬ 
tion  for  the  larger  planes  is  too  heavy  for  taxi  work  and  it  is  rare 
that  more  than  a  pilot  and  two  passengers  require  to  be  moved  at 
one  time.  It  is  better  to  double  trip  when  more  are  required,  than  to 
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face  the  capital  outlay,  hazards  of  plane  destruction  and  enormous 
gas  and  oil  consumption,  which  is  about  three  shillings  per  imperial 
gallon.  A  large  plane  would  be  distinctly  wrong. 

Auto  Gyro.  For  some  reason  every  English  pilot  is  prejudiced 
against  them.  To  my  mind  they  are  distinctly  suitable  to  this  coun¬ 
try  because  they  can  land  and  take  off  in  hundreds  of  places  where 
other  planes  would  come  to  grief.  Amphibians  are  not  worth  carry¬ 
ing  the  extra  weight.  Extremely  long  radius  of  action  is  not  needed. 
There  are  little  air  fields  well  distributed  over  the  country.  Abyssinia 
is  not  in  my  horizon.  If  this  place,  Lolgorian  where  we  have  built 
a  pucca  (excuse  the  English,  but  it  is  a  good  word,  meaning  real) 
air  field  for  a  very  few  pounds,  can  only  be  proven,  we  will  have 
here  and  in  Kakamega  enough  on  which  to  concentrate  the  efforts 
of  the  family  for  many  years  to  come. 

Reef  Mining.  This  is  probably  the  most  intricate  application  of 
commercial  science  in  several  of  its  branches,  that  exists.  I  have  just 
awakened  to  the  fact.  Opportunity  lies  in  the  suppression  of  en¬ 
thusiasm,  being  led  only  by  cold  facts  and  sticking  strictly  to  science, 
with  only  sufficient  imagination  to  expand  the  viewpoint  from  the 
microscopic,  to  tremendous  earth  movements.  A  quality  rarely 
found  in  one  brain,  hence  the  job,  from  our  standpoint,  is  to  dovetail 
the  educated  faculties  of  the  microscopist  and  assayer,  up  through 
the  metallurgist,  to  the  engineer  who  understands  burrowing  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  strengthening  the  structures  which  he  has 
weakened  by  removing  ore  and  spoil,  through  countless  methods, 
known  by  the  mining  engineer,  past  him,  to  the  mechanical  engi¬ 
neer  in  providing  power  plants,  winding  machinery,  air  compressors, 
and  gadgets  in  infinite  variety,  thence  again  to  the  specialist  who 
knows  how  to  grind  ore  and  submit  it  economically  to  treatment,  in 
order  that  almost  infinitely  small  quantities  of  gold  lost  in  huge 
masses  of  rock  may  finally  concentrate  into  golden  bars. 

Preceding  all  this  is  the  knowledge  of  the  world’s  history  from 
the  time  that  it  was  thrown  off  by  the  sun,  through  its  cooling  stages, 
thence  through  countless  millions  of  years,  as  it  krinkled  and  frac¬ 
tured  and  permitted  juices  imprisoned  in  its  bowels  to  creep  up 
through  these  krinkles  and  cracks  to  be  crystallized  again  over  count¬ 
less  millions  of  years,  into  ores  that  carry  gold  or  other  valuable 
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metals,  in  even  ultramicroscopic  dimensions.  Thus  one  starts  with  the 
geologist,  chemist,  metallurgist,  assayist  and  every  branch  of  the 
engineering  profession,  through  a  cool  headed  coordinator  of  the 
lot,  to  trace  an  infinitely  small  particle  to  its  hiding  place  in  an  in¬ 
finitely  huge  mass.  Even  psychology  comes  into  the  game. 

The  geologist  must  be  an  optimist  and  builder  of  air  castles 
(excuse  wrong  simile),  even  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  He  must 
have  imagination  leading  to  hypotheses,  which  he  demolishes  and  re¬ 
builds  from  the  pieces.  The  mining  engineer  is  a  pessimist.  He  does 
the  actual  digging  with  thousands  of  tons  of  earth  and  rock  threat¬ 
ening  to  engulf  him  and  his  men.  And  he  must  do  digging  at  a  cost 
which  the  concentration  of  the  elusive  and  microscopic  grain  of  gold 
must,  when  concentrated,  cover.  The  capitalist  merely  bets  that  he 
can  drive  this  train  of  minds  and  forces  to  a  goal  where  an  utterly 
foolish  and  misguided  humanity  will  take  it,  useless  as  it  is,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  valuable  work  and  things.  This  is  a  hazy  sketch  of  the 
story  of  gold  mining  and  it  is  into  this  labyrinth  of  hazard  that  a 
foolish  old  man  is  leading  the  family  fortunes. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  I  am  hoping  to  keep  on  the  safe  side  to  the 
end  that  those  I  love  may  profit.  Mother  adds,  that  “I  love  to  play 
with  it  like  a  child  with  fire.”  I  trust  not  with  the  dire  consequences 
that  are  supposed  to  follow  to  children  playing  with  matches. 

You  will  gather  from  the  foregoing  that  I  am  most  reluctant  to 
have  either  of  you  cut  your  cables  until  sound  moorings  are  planted 
in  this  venture.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  I  foresee  much  catastro¬ 
phic  eventuality  in  overconcentrated  capital  in  civilized  centers.  It 
seems  to  me  sound,  that  I  should  bestir  myself  in  laying  foundations 
far  afield  from  these  centers,  that  have  a  better  chance  of  escaping 
the  social  hurricanes  which  may  easily  engulf  the  older  civilized 
centers  of  the  world. 

As  the  proportion  of  individuals  who  control  concentrated  wealth 
to  those  who  suffer  from  its  utter  lack  becomes  smaller,  as  the  few 
have  more  and  the  many  have  less,  we  march  with  arrogant  “goose- 
step”  on  toward  destruction.  Vested  rights  are  a  figment  of  man’s 
imagination  which  he  has  set  up  into  a  law.  Has  no  greater  founda¬ 
tion  in  fact  than  any  other  figment  of  the  imagination  and  will  melt 
in  the  hot  cry  from  rebellious  and  hungry  stomachs.  I  see  no  leader- 
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ship  in  the  world  that  seems  destined  to  lead  us  around  the  abyss 
that  greed  has  opened  up  to  entrap  the  human  race.  I  am  neither 
Bolshevist,  Socialist  nor  any  of  the  other  kinds  of  “ists”  except  a 
rank  materialist,  who  thinks  that  the  accumulation  of  power  through 
debt  hung  around  the  necks  of  others  is  inadequate  pay  for  a  man 
for  a  useful  life  work.  There  is  so  much  that  is  so  very 
much  better.  Some  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  wide  open,  uninhabited 
places. 

There  are  different  kinds  of  uninhabited  spaces.  Carl  is  filling 
uninhabited  spaces  with  conceptions  of  new  metals,  new  forms  of 
construction  that  will  annihilate  distance.  Joe  is,  or  should  be,  filling 
spaces  still  uncrowded  with  imagery  of  philosophy,  people  and  feel¬ 
ings,  populating  realms  of  thought  that  others  may  come  and  live 
with  them.  Frank  is  abetting  my  poor  efforts,  that  maybe,  will  fur¬ 
nish  wheels  or  wings,  on  which  all  our  loved  ones  may  ride  through 
these  spaces  and  thus  to  higher  pay  for  services  which  they  render 
than  any  which  might  be  expressed  in  possessing  gold.  And  yet,  as 
things  are,  gold  is  the  lubricant  to  the  machinery  that  must  be  set  in 
motion  to  this  end.  Thus,  my  dear  children,  I  start  with  vested  right 
as  a  figment  of  the  imagination  and  wind  up  with  the  same  thing  in 
the  form  of  gold.  But  even  in  running  around  this  circle,  I  trust 
something  better  than  gold  will  have  lodged  with  you,  in  the  jour¬ 
ney.  I  must  close  this  note  as  the  plane  is  due,  hurtling  one  hundred 
miles  out  of  the  north  to  land  on  a  grassy  plain,  hesitate  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  sail  off  again,  to  land  in  Nairobi  in  ninety  minutes,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  eastward. 

To  Carl!  I  cannot  sponsor  the  building  of  a  seventy-five  thou¬ 
sand  dollar  plane.  Your  work  seems  to  be  progressing  soundly.  You 
are  spot  welding  your  thoughts  on  to  the  minds  of  reluctant,  pessi¬ 
mistic  naval  men,  responsible  for  the  lives  of  those  they  send  aloft. 
As  surely  as  your  experimental  wing  proved  sound  in  their  destruc¬ 
tion  vibrating  machine,  this  is  no  small  step  forward.  Your  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Budd  is  complimentary  to  your  efforts,  as  well  as  help¬ 
ful  to  your  plans.  You  must  carry  on  your  chosen  work.  I  will  strive 
earnestly  to  find  the  lubricant  to  keep  your  wheels  moving.  Be  sure 
footed  in  your  efforts,  modest  in  your  plans  and  a  hundred  per  cent 
complete  in  their  fullfillment.  We  hear  the  thrashing  of  the  plane’s 
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propellers  and  so  have  only  time  to  add  the  love  you  know  we  bear 
to  you  and  yours. 

Affectionately, 

Father 

Kakamega  Camp,  Kenya  Colony,  East  Africa 
March  19,  1933 

My  Darling  Children  : 

Carl’s  letter  of  February  15th  with  your  wires  of  later  date.  You 
should  save  all  the  money  you  can  against  further  recession  in  Ameri¬ 
can  conditions.  I  am  not  ready  to  sanction  shutting  down  Fleet- 
wings.  This  would  be  scrapping  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  valu¬ 
able  advance  in  an  art  which  is  bound  to  become  a  necessity  to  both 
Army  and  Navy  and  later  to  commercial  airplane  development.  I 
feel  the  same  way  about  Beryllium. 

Now  let  us  grapple  with  the  facts  as  they  appear  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  an  economic  survey  of  material  benefits  by  retaining  the 
family  fortunes  in  countries  that  have  lost  the  rapid  rate  of  develop¬ 
ment  as  against  those  that  are  young  and  have  their  history  just  be¬ 
ginning.  The  United  States  of  America  has  covered  the  map  within 
her  boundaries  as  she  has  advanced  her  industrial  armies  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Her  productive  powers  now  far  exceed  her 
own  powers  of  consumption.  Even  her  domestic  power  of  con¬ 
sumption  is  and  will  be  for  the  next  few  years  curtailed  to  a  point 
well  beneath  a  safe  normal  line.  The  great  natural  resources  of  the 
country  are  in  the  hands  of  large  corporate  interests  whose  position 
is  consolidated  to  pay  dividends  to  the  relatively  few  who  are  par¬ 
ticipants  in  their  holdings.  In  nearly  every  instance,  through  the 
formative  years  of  these  corporations  large  fortunes  have  been  carved 
from  them  by  promoters,  bankers,  bondholders  and  brokers. 

Fortunes  thus  acquired  represent  quick  profits  made  in  the  form 
of  bonus  stocks  and  heavy  commissions  imposed  as  increased  capital 
on  the  respective  industries.  Thus  we  find  our  railways  overcapi¬ 
talized  to  the  point  that  they  are  unable  to  pay  dividends  or  their 
wage  rolls,  or  alternatively  reduce  their  rates  for  transport  to  a  point 
where  they  could  meet  bus,  airway  and  truck  competition.  Had  the 
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class  above  enumerated  not  drawn  these  enormous  profits  the  capi¬ 
talistic  charges  for  overhead  would  be  one  half  of  what  they  are 
today.  Freight  rates  would  impose  a  lesser  tax  upon  the  people,  upon 
factories  (the  latter  themselves  grossly  watered  and  overcapitalized), 
would  enable  them  to  compete  and  deliver  their  goods  in  the  enor¬ 
mous  market  of  the  East.  These  overcapitalizations,  general  in  rail¬ 
ways,  factories  and  industries  of  all  kinds,  have  made  it  imperative 
for  all  of  them  to  maintain  a  high  unit  cost  for  what  they  sell  the 
public,  while  in  turn  this  high  unit  cost  has  made  it  imperative  for 
the  workers,  white  collared  and  otherwise,  composing  as  they  do 
the  vast  majority  of  the  American  people,  to  require  higher  rates  of 
pay  to  meet  the  reasonable  costs  of  existence.  All  these  factors  oper¬ 
ate  finally  to  establish  a  price  level  far  beyond  that  which  half  the 
world’s  population  can  possibly  afford  to  pay. 

The  war  and  the  destruction  of  the  European  means  of  produc¬ 
tion  enabled  our  country  to  carry  on,  ever  expanding  its  capacity  and 
selling  its  goods  for  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  after  the  war. 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  this  interval  the  European  nations  with 
credits,  in  the  form  of  goods  and  loans  from  us,  built  up  their  own 
sources  of  supply  and  when  we  refused  longer  to  lend  them  and 
called  for  payment  an  abrupt  cessation  of  their  purchasing  occurred. 
The  repercussion  struck  our  export  trade  with  tremendous  force, 
compelling  retrenchment  in  our  factories  and  industries,  reducing 
the  traffic  over  our  railways  and  steamships,  reducing  the  coal  mines 
production  required  for  these,  reducing  the  steel  and  iron  ore  neces¬ 
sary  for  normal  progress,  making  it  compulsory  to  throw  millions 
of  men  out  of  employment,  thus  halving  their  power  to  buy,  to 
travel,  build  homes,  amuse  themselves,  pay  doctors,  dentists  and  so 
on  through  an  almost  infinite  list. 

With  all  this  came  the  obliteration  or  sharp  diminution  in  divi¬ 
dends  culminating  in  1929  with  a  perpendicular  slump  of  the  stock 
values  alone,  of  our  corporations,  aggregating  eighty-five  billions  of 
dollars.  This  eighty-five  billions  of  dollars  was  suddenly  torn  from 
the  fortunes  of  that  class  of  the  American  people  who  spent  their 
money  lavishly  and  had  the  money  to  spend.  The  destruction  of  these 
values  forced  them  to  minimize  their  consumption  of  automobiles, 
stop  building  palatial  homes,  crowd  themselves  into  flats,  discard 
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their  retinue  of  servants,  curtail  the  luxury  of  their  tables,  wear  out 
their  old  dresses  and  suits,  stop  buying  flowers,  stop  investing  in 
enterprise,  and  in  a  thousand  ways  stop  paying  and  feeding  a  great 
host  of  servants,  tradesmen,  brokers,  bankers  and  promoters,  their 
usual  wages  and  profits.  Without  this  flow  of  profits  small  banks 
found  their  deposits  being  consumed,  suspicion  became  aroused  in 
their  depositors,  hoarding  began  and  every  dollar  in  the  land  was 
held  by  its  possessor  out  of  circulation  or  useful  employment  in  en¬ 
terprise,  in  a  vice-like  grip. 

As  thousands  of  small  banks  fell  their  larger  brothers  came  under 
suspicion.  Is  there  any  wonder?  Could  anything  else  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  than  the  moratorium,  which  met  the  President  almost  hand 
in  hand  with  his  inauguration?  Hoover  had  seen  all  this.  That  he 
could  have  stopped  it  may  be  open  to  doubt  but  certain  it  is  that  the 
American  population  was  blinded  with  political  flubdub  for  four 
vital  months  when  Congress  should  have  rallied  and  political  oppo¬ 
nents  should  have  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  constructive  measures 
which  Hoover  labored  to  have  them  support  and  which  in  the  end 
they  will  have  to  support,  and  are  even  now  supporting,  in  measures 
re-advanced  by  F.  D.  Roosevelt,  but  late.  This  is  a  charge  against  a 
political  system  that  makes  such  chaotic  conditions  possible.  It  is 
inherent,  rooted  in  the  constitution  and  at  long  last  has  no  other 
remedy  than  revolution.  It  is  likely  to  be  a  terrible  one.  I  have  not, 
yet,  in  this  letter  fingered  the  cancerous  area,  have  rather  pictured 
the  fever  and  subsidiary  causes  and  not  the  root  of  the  matter. 

Review  the  picture  I  have  tried  to  paint  of  the  tottering  structure 
of  purchasing  power  in  all  classes  of  the  American  people  but  one. 
Then  single  out  this  one  class.  It  is  largely  composed  of  those  who 
procured  watered  stock  and  sold  this  stock  to  a  willing  public  for 
cash,  reloaned  it  to  the  companies  whose  stock  they  had  sold,  or 
others,  in  exchange  for  a  gold  bond.  Which  means  that  for  banking, 
promoting  and  brokerage  services  largely,  they  acquired  a  premier 
security,  ranking  ahead  of  all  stock  issued  to  the  public,  paying  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  regardless  of  whether  their  companies  were 
earning  dividends  or  not.  If  their  companies  failed  the  assets  were 
sold  at  auction  to  pay  their  bonds  before  any  division  could  come  to 
the  stockholders.  In  other  words,  the  bondholders  maneuvered  them- 
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selves  into  final  economic  control  of  the  whole  economic  structure 
of  the  American  people. 

It  is  true  that  in  many  cases  bonds  have  fallen  in  price  but  this 
was  only  so  due  to  general  panicky  conditions  or  to  the  belief,  on  the 
part  of  the  market,  that  the  assets  of  the  companies  underlying  the 
bonds  were  inadequate  to  fully  pay  the  claims  of  the  bondholders. 
If  you  analyze  the  curve  of  bond  declines  in  comparison  with  stock 
declines,  you  will  find  that  bonds  declined  ten  points  where  stocks 
declined  eighty  points,  on  the  average,  and  this  does  not  take  into 
calculation  the  scores  of  small  enterprises  that  became  bankrupt  and 
had  their  assets  absorbed  by  the  bondholders.  Nor  does  it  take  into 
account  the  scores  of  thousands  of  homes  and  farms  that  were  sold 
under  mortgage,  or  the  almost  complete  obliteration  of  the  holders 
of  second  mortgages  (of  these  you  have  some  knowledge).  It  is 
merely  a  comparison  of  the  bonds  and  stocks  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  market  alone.  This  is  the  cancer  destroying  the  world. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  price  level  of  the  stocks  which  are 
representative  of  commodities,  and  all  commodities  themselves  have 
reached  “all  time”  low  price  levels  ? 

Now  mix  up  all  classes  of  American  people  as  you  would  a  ton 
of  ore  from  which  you  wished  to  take  a  sample,  quarter  out  your 
sample,  and  you  will  find  that  when  the  sample  is  assayed  for  its 
proportion  of  lenders  and  borrowers,  that  one-fifth  are  lenders  and 
four-fifths  are  borrowers.  We  have  seen  that  the  lenders  can  buy 
twice  as  much  with  their  money,  hence  their  money  has  doubled,  in 
addition  to  which  the  lenders  had  four  fifths  of  the  money,  or  bonds 
or  promises  to  pay,  in  the  first  place.  Is  there  any  question  as  to  what 
the  answer  will  be  unless  this  be  promptly  adjusted?  Is  there  any 
other  means  of  adjusting  it,  short  of  revolution,  other  than  the  de¬ 
flation  of  gold?  To  the  point  where  the  relative  value  of  gold  and 
the  relative  value  of  commodities  is  readjusted  to  the  ratio  of  the 
value  of  gold  to  commodities,  when  the  gold  was  borrowed  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  commodities. 

Natural  forces,  with  the  lapse  of  time,  all  too  long  in  many  cases, 
have  a  way  of  correcting  evils  that  misguided  statesmen  create. 

I  read  in  the  press  of  innumerable  cases  occurring  in  America  all 
apiece  with  the  following:  Smith’s  farm  was  sold  out  under  mort- 
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gage  of  blank  date.  His  mortgage  was  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars,  covering  home,  land,  farm  machinery  and  stock.  The  bidding 
opened  with  a  horse,  at  fifteen  cents  for  the  animal;  Smith’s  neigh¬ 
bors  congregated  for  miles  around.  A  voice  jumped  the  bidding 
from  fifteen  cents  to  twenty  dollars  for  the  horse.  Someone  yelled, 
“That’s  the  fellow  who  owns  the  mortgage.”  Unceremoniously  he 
was  hustled  out  of  the  crowd.  Everything  else  was  finally  sold,  piece 
by  piece.  The  total  sale  produced  fifteen  dollars  and  a  half;  bought 
up  by  Smith’s  neighbors,  who  to  a  man  presented  Smith  with  what 
they  had  bought.  This  kind  of  thing  is  going  on  all  over  the  country 
and  is  having  the  effect  of  making  the  owners  of  mortgages  think 
carefully  before  launching  the  sheriff’s  sale.  It  is  another  way  of 
choking  the  cat.  Those  who  played  upon  the  owners  of  the  mort¬ 
gages  feared  and  kicked  him  out  of  the  crowd,  of  course,  might  be 
fined  for  in  this  manner  discovering  the  slack  of  this  gentleman’s 
trousers,  but  there  is  no  record  that  the  sale  and  the  saving  of  Smith’s 
home  was  invalidated. 

It  all  sounds  very  amusing  but  a  closer  reasoning  on  these  occur¬ 
rences  convinces  one  that  they  are  only  preludes  to  very  serious  in¬ 
ternal  strife.  The  American  people,  in  my  poor  judgment,  have  but 
two  choices:  first,  and  the  simplest  solution,  squeeze  from  that  one- 
fifth  of  the  population  their  power  to  demand  one  hundred  per  cent 
profit  on  money  loaned,  this  to  be  accomplished  by  the  deflation  of 
gold;  or  second,  a  revolution  that  will  be  so  terrible  in  its  conse¬ 
quences  that  civilization  will  slide  back  one  hundred  years.  I  think 
the  first  remedy  will  come  about  because  England  has  shown  the 
way  and  if  she  finally  stays  off  the  gold  basis  and  holds  to  her  pros¬ 
pective  policies  and  the  principles  of  the  Ottawa  Conference,  at  least 
until  America  has  gone  off  the  gold  basis  and  reduces  her  tariff  wall, 
the  world  will  come  out  of  the  vicious  cycle. 

Now,  all  the  foregoing,  my  Children,  has  been  to  picture  to  you 
our  country  as  I  soberly  judge  it.  Write  in  England,  soften  it  by  the 
foregoing  paragraph,  France  without  any  softening,  and  the  other 
controlling  countries  of  the  world,  and  the  picture  is  not,  I  think, 
too  harshly  drawn.  Before  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  it  was  said  by 
some  statesman,  whose  name  I  forget,  that  the  country  could  not  re¬ 
main  “half  slave  and  half  free.”  Mother  thinks  it  was  Lincoln.  It 
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might  truly  be  said  today  that  the  world  cannot  remain  at  the  oppo¬ 
site  extremes  of  enrichment  and  impoverishment. 

I  would  not  give  you  a  picture  of  such  contrast,  I  trust  without 
harshly  overdrawing  its  evils,  or  overstating  its  advantages,  as  I  sense 
in  this  Crown  Colony  of  England’s. 

Twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  white  people,  picked  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  the  men  picked  from  men  who  were  already  picked,  men  find 
their  mates  in  common  spirits  usually.  The  Colony  is  sprinkled 
abundantly  with  ex-Admirals  and  Generals,  Colonels,  Majors  and 
Captains.  These  titles,  with  the  many  decorations  worn  by  them, 
came  to  these  men  by  no  haphazard  selection,  but  for  merit,  strength 
of  character  and  respect  inspired  in  those  above  them  who  drew 
them  from  the  crowd.  A  cross  section  of  the  population  of  England, 
or  for  that  matter  of  any  part  of  the  world,  compared  with  a  cross 
section  of  the  white  people  of  Kenya  will  demonstrate  the  immense 
superiority  of  the  latter,  in  force  of  character,  good  breeding  and 
generally  those  qualities  we  have  been  taught  to  respect. 

These  people  are  the  fathers  and  mothers  who  are  breeding  a 
race  of  youngsters  who  will  possess  their  parents’  fine  character  plus 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  primitive  and  trying  conditions  into 
which  their  parents  were  dumped  after  the  war,  in  utter  ignorance. 
The  youngsters  will  have  the  breed  plus  the  experience.  To  this  add 
experienced  old  timers  with  rugged  character,  inured  to  hardships, 
and  their  children  too  will  add  strength  to  the  men  who  are  destined 
to  make  of  Kenya,  possibly  linked  to  Rhodesia  and  Uganda,  a  pros¬ 
perous  virile  Dominion  to  his  Majesty’s  Empire. 

The  Colony  is  yet  in  tutelage,  impatient  of  restraint,  desirous  of 
going  faster  than  it  is  wise  they  should.  The  Government  is  firm 
in  action,  if  not  in  conviction,  that  the  country  shall  be  held  for  the 
native  black  man.  This  tendency  will  undoubtedly  soften  as  wisdom 
grows  in  the  minds  of  the  colonists  themselves  and  as  they  acquire, 
as  they  undoubtedly  will  and  must,  a  larger  and  larger  share  in 
forming  the  policies  which  must  govern  the  country.  Without  beg¬ 
ging  this  question,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  tremendous 
belt,  above  four  thousand  feet  in  elevation,  which  as  time  broadens 
experience,  will  become  a  magnificent  area  for  English  homes  and 
cities.  There  is  much  meticulous  leaning  backward  in  respecting  the 
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so-called  vested  rights  of  the  black  man.  You  know  my  views  on 
vested  rights.  That  is  “right”  can  be  vested  in  no  one  in  perpetuity, 
or,  more  concrete  still,  for  a  longer  period  than  he  uses  it  for  produc¬ 
tive  purposes  to  the  benefit  of  himself  and  to  others.  Man  is 
not  entitled  to  life  itself  unless  he  conducts  himself  to  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

The  black  man  is  a  tremendous  asset  to  the  Colony  itself.  The 
Kenya  settler  is  a  far  finer  missionary  in  developing  character  in¬ 
dustry  and  general  improvement  amongst  the  blacks  than  are  nine- 
tenths  of  the  missionaries  proper.  These  latter  are  a  thorn  in  the  flesh 
of  the  governmental  forces  of  the  country  and  their  influence  is, 
generally  speaking,  unquestionably  detrimental  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  black  people  themselves.  This  is  evidenced  in  Kavirondo, 
especially  in  the  gold  fields,  where  the  advent  of  the  miner  has  given 
employment  to  many  thousands. 

Before  the  discovery  of  gold  the  black  people  were  frequently  at 
famine’s  door,  now  every  black  boy  has  a  few  shillings  in  his  pocket, 
finds  plenty  of  work,  is  developing  demands  for  better  things  and 
supplying  them  through  his  industry.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
missionary  has  not  been  useful  in  earlier  stages.  Indeed,  he  was  the 
thin  edge  of  the  wedge  that  drove  in  to  “darkest  Africa”  that  light 
might  follow.  But  the  light  that  is  following  is  not  the  missionary 
himself,  but  civilization.  This  light  glares  more  in  the  eyes  of  the 
missionary  than  it  does  in  those  of  the  savage.  It  makes  the  latter  see 
there  are  better  things  to  be  had  and  stimulates  the  desire  in  him  to 
possess  them.  The  missionary  is  merely  one  of  those  things  becom¬ 
ing  obsolete  and  rebels  against  his  job  nearing  its  end.  He  could  be 
happy  indefinitely  watching  savages  increase  in  number  and  owe 
allegiance  and  service  to  him  untouched  by  wider  ambitions.  In 
fact,  I  have  been  told  and  believe  that  the  missionaries  knew  of  the 
presence  of  gold  in  this  district  twenty  years  ago  and  did  not  divulge 
the  facts,  knowing  that  it  would  imperil  their  own  little  empire. 
Anyone  who  looks  at  the  world  through  a  narrow  slit  is  unable  to 
evaluate  facts  in  their  relation  to  the  general  scheme  of  things.  It  is 
so  in  many  professional  men,  but  greatly  intensified  in  the  mission¬ 
ary. 

After  all,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  “Cloth”  is  an  economic 
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profession,  and  I  think  I  might  justly  add,  a  parasitic  profession  in 
this  scientific  age. 

The  economic  barrier  to  Kenya  lies  chiefly  in  that  she  is  six  weeks 
from  the  large  markets  of  the  world.  This  means,  of  course  that  she 
should  confine  her  exports  to  the  things  that  are  of  great  value  and 
little  weight.  Gold  and  other  valuable  minerals,  of  course,  are  ideal 
under  these  conditions.  Coffee  comes  next,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  true 
that  coffee  plantations,  located  in  proper  soil  and  under  even  and 
abundant  rainfall,  are  generally  prosperous.  Tea  may  rank  higher 
than  coffee.  Is  greater  in  value  per  pound  and  my  observation  has 
been  that  tea  plantations,  properly  located  as  to  soil  and  rainfall,  are 
also  prosperous.  This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Russia  must  perforce, 
under  Bolshevic  regime,  go  without  her  tea.  She,  probably  second 
to  England,  was  the  greatest  tea  drinking  nation  in  the  world. 
Your  Mother  reminds  me  of  China  and  Japan  and  I  qualify  the 
foregoing  statement.  Cotton  perhaps  should  follow  in  the  list.  Kenya 
and  Uganda  and  the  Sudan  could  raise  all  the  cotton  that  is  now 
produced  under  high  wages  and  sent  to  Manchester  from  American 
cotton  firms.  But  this  has  been  exploited  only  in  the  Sudan  on  the 
Blue  Nile,  on  a  business-like  basis.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  nothing 
short  of  idiocy  for  farmers  to  undertake  the  production  of  maize 
(corn)  beyond  the  consumption  of  the  immediate  neighborhood 
where  it  is  grown.  It,  of  course,  cannot  stand  the  heavy  transport 
charges. 

Do  not  forget  that  there  are  millions  and  millions  of  black  people 
whose  demand  for  better  things  is  just  peeping  over  the  horizon.  It 
will  gain  impetus  and  grow  into  tremendous  volume,  while  their 
willing  hands,  under  white  guidance  and  encouragement,  will  supply 
the  labor  to  fulfill  their  wants. 

Thus  you  have  a  number  of  highly  mineralized  zones,  which  I 
feel  certain  always,  should  gold  not  be  demonetized,  will  employ 
thousands  of  white  people,  probably  as  many  again  as  Kenya’s  pres¬ 
ent  population,  plus  many  more  blacks. 

Tea  of  which  there  are  several  plantations  as  large  as  five  thou¬ 
sand  acres  each,  giving  work  to  blacks,  distributing  cash  amongst 
them  with  which  to  buy  their  expanding  and  ambitious  needs. 

Cotton — the  whole  production  of  America,  produced  at  high 
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wages,  is  vulnerable  to  Kenya’s  cheap  labor,  suitable  climate  and 
soil. 

Coffee,  already  a  profitable  industry,  suffering  it  is  true  from  the 
general  depression  but  of  quality  that  commands  the  highest  market. 

Sisal,  not  much  to  be  said  for  this,  as  its  price  is  low  and  it  is 
produced  by  cheap  labor  in  other  markets. 

Butter  and  cheese,  under  disadvantage  in  competition  with  Hol¬ 
land  and  the  Netherlands  and  even  Australia,  but  is  still  a  profitable 
export. 

The  western  part  of  the  Masai  Reserve  is  a  chemical  factory  roll¬ 
ing  plains  of  luscious  grass,  that  if  exploited  under  white  organiza¬ 
tion  would  “keep  the  doctor  away”  from  every  home  in  England  by 
supplying  it  with  Bovril  or  beef  extract,  would  butter  the  bread  of 
every  British  workman  and  supply  the  leather  for  his  shoes. 

Some  of  these  things,  of  course,  rest  in  visions  for  the  future,  that 
the  young  men  of  Kenya  will  see.  Do  not  forget  that  our  great  ocean 
liners  were  once  only  visions. 

A  rough  enumeration  of  Kenya  export  possibilities  certainly 
offers  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  machines  and  manufactured  products 
that  she  will  be  compelled  to  import  for  a  number  of  years.  Her 
farmers  will  prosper  only  when  restricted  in  number  and  acreage  by 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  to  supply  the  needs  of  Kenya’s  work¬ 
ers  in  other  industries.  And  finally  and  best  of  all  she  is  self-contained 
or  can  easily  be  made  so,  for  every  basic  requirement  of  life.  She 
is  out  of  the  maelstrom  of  political  discontent  where  unequalized 
distribution  of  economic  benefits  are  extremely  oppressive  to  four- 
fifths  of  the  population,  while  the  other  fifth  controls  such  benefits 
without  ability  to  use  them.  Resulting,  I  very  much  fear,  as  men¬ 
tioned  earlier  in  this  letter,  in  serious  strife,  class  strife,  which  may 
engulf  the  centralised  populations  of  the  world. 

It  is  then  that  Kenya  may  become  a  Garden  of  Eden  listening  to 
the  reverberations  from  a  distant  agonized  world. 

It  must  not  be  understood,  however,  that  she  is  free  from  danger 
within  her  own  borders.  To  forestall  this  wisely  would  be  to  fore¬ 
stall  energetically  the  operation  of  mischievous  missionaries,  who  are 
largely  not  only  a  danger  and  positive  menace  to  the  country  but 
who  check  and  sterilize  a  missionary  force  of  far  greater  benefit  to 
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the  native  than  they  can  ever  be.  As  a  matter  of  course,  as  the  minds 
of  the  black  men  expand  under  the  penetration  of  the  white  man, 
there  will  be  more  or  less  disorder.  A  free  mind,  oscillating  with 
new  thoughts  and  ideas  must  necessarily  come  into  collisions  which 
would  not  occur  when  the  scope  of  thought  oscillates  within  the 
narrow  confines  of  savage  conditions.  Such  eventualities  are  not  un¬ 
healthy  and  are  incidental  to  progress  or  transition. 

The  newspaper  field.  This  is  occupied  at  present  by  the  East 
African  Standard  published  in  Dar-es-Salaam  and  in  Nairobi.  Its 
profits  are  said  to  be  approximately  twenty  thousand  pounds  per 
annum.  It  is  conducted,  I  am  told,  strictly  from  an  economic  view 
point.  Bends  and  fluctuates  and  writhes  to  that  opinion  which  is 
more  apt  to  contribute  to  its  well  being.  It  is  published  by  a  Jewish 
gentleman  of  Austrian  extraction,  a  Mr.  Mayer.  The  field,  I  think, 
is  fairly  well  covered,  though  the  paper  is  not  popular.  I  cannot  rec- 
commend  a  competitor  yet. 

The  Government  is  operated  by  appointees  in  great  measure 
from  selected  men  in  England.  They  are  frequently,  however,  and  I 
think,  only  apparently,  due  to  instructions  from  London  on  the 
native  question,  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Colonists.  I  find  them 
generally  a  sound,  well  balanced,  earnest  body  of  men,  who  regard 
the  Colony  as  a  whole  in  tutelage  and  I  think,  with  reason.  I  should 
approve  of  a  policy  under  which  experienced  men  drawn  from  the 
Colony  gradually  replaced  on  retirement  appointees  from  without. 
This,  as  Colonists  develop  the  capacity  to  meet  the  situation.  My  ob¬ 
servation  is  that  the  Governor  is  earnest,  alive  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  Colonists  and  will  go  as  far  as  conditions  will  permit  in  galvaniz¬ 
ing  the  country  into  what  it  undoubtedly  will  eventually  become. 

Income  tax  appears  to  be  on  the  verge  of  being  inaugurated.  Of 
this  I  distinctly  disapprove.  Not  from  any  objection  thereto  in  bring¬ 
ing  our  own  family  fortunes  to  Kenya,  but  because  I  think  it  will 
distinctly  retard  the  influx  of  capital  which  I  believe  the  merits  of 
the  country  invite.  Kenya  as  a  whole  is  but  a  young  child,  not  yet  by 
any  means  of  age.  Any  one  does  not  expect  profits  from  a  child  or 
even  that  it  should  pay  its  way  until  maturity  shall  have  arrived.  An 
income  tax  now  must  distinctly  delay  the  Colony’s  coming  of  age. 

Flying — not  one  of  the  least  assets  of  Kenya  and  I  might  add  of 
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the  British  Empire,  is  the  Imperial  Airways.  Taxi  planes  are  avail¬ 
able  in  Nairobi,  just  about  adequate  to  the  demand  and  I  am  told 
still  unprofitable.  I  see  nothing  to  invite  Joe  into  this  field.  Carl,  of 
course,  is  fixed  with  Fleetwings.  As  for  bringing  out  an  autogyro, 
this  may  well  come  later,  when  our  investments  here  are  proven 
sound  and  should  they  expand,  as  I  think  they  are  likely  to.  Before 
deciding  on  this  type  of  plane  (an  amphibian  is  not  needed)  care¬ 
ful  investigation  should  be  made  as  to  cost  of  operation  and  fuel 
consumption.  Gasoline  is  very  expensive  and  Frank  tells  me  that  a 
year  or  two  ago  he  is  aware  that  oil  companies  using  autogyros 
found  their  cost  several  hundred  per  cent  greater  than  planes  of 
standard  design.  Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  computing  costs 
of  gyros  against  other  makes  of  planes  and  this  balanced  against  the 
superior  safety  of  gyros,  if  any.  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  require  a 
plane  of  sorts  in  time.  A  three  or  possibly  four  seater.  Movement 
is  so  rapid  that  there  is  no  point  in  carrying  too  many  people,  as 
trips  can  be  made  within  the  ambit  of  our  operations  in  a  few  hours 
and  thus  several  in  a  day.  Furthermore  there  is  something  to  be  said 
in  not  taking  chances  of  killing  too  many  people  at  the  same  time. 

Your  own  positions — all  of  you  have  bought  and  furnished  com¬ 
fortable  homes.  You  have  wide  contact  with  people  whose  position 
does  and  will  weigh  greatly  in  the  nation’s  future.  You  are  well 
known  and  respected  in  your  circles.  For  Carl  I  think  any  change 
would  be  distinctly  wrong.  He  is  engaged  in  developing  a  new 
metal  which  will  double  the  pay  load  of  aerial  transport.  He  is  in 
partnership  on  patents  with  one  of  the  largest  and  most  highly  re¬ 
spected  manufacturing  concerns,  internationally  known.  He  is  build¬ 
ing  plane  parts  for  the  Navy  that  have  stood  tests  higher  than  any 
other  construction  for  a  given  weight.  He  has  reached  his  position 
through  sheer  application  and  merit  and  this  in  four  years.  It  is  true 
in  doing  this  large  sums  have  been  expended,  entirely  justified  by 
experimental  accomplishments,  if  not  by  commercial  results  as  yet. 
If  his  promising  research  on  quantity  production  of  beryllium  meets 
with  final  success,  it  will  mark  an  epoch  in  transport,  as  planes  will 
carry  double  their  present  load  while  hazards  will  be  greatly  re¬ 
duced.  The  wonderful  vibration  test  made  on  his  structures  by  the 
Navy  has  placed  him  high  in  their  esteem.  I  should  rather  abandon 
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the  investments  in  Kakamega  or  Kenya  than  to  have  him  drop  this 
work.  It  may  never  produce  a  dividend  but  one  does  not  always  work 
for  dividends. 

As  for  our  Joe-boy  the  picture  changes.  Though  here,  too,  he  is 
well  rooted  in  employment  that  is  highly  beneficial  to  his  country. 
His  six  hundred  hours  flying  in  the  Naval  Reserve,  the  contacts  ac¬ 
quired  and  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  Admiral  Byrd, 
resulting  from  his  participating  in  both  North  and  South  polar  trips 
with  the  Admiral,  are  not  to  be  lightly  scuttled.  His  newspaper 
affiliations  can  be  transposed  in  form  and  his  passion  for  this  kind 
of  work  fully  satisfied  in  Kenya. 

The  land  is  reeking  with  human  interest  stories.  Imagination 
and  visions  grow  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  country,  to  minds 
which  respond  to  them.  Vision  and  imagination  are  needed  in  this 
country.  There  is  much  suffering  and  disappointment  amongst  its 
white  population,  there  will  be  much  more  still,  but  beneath  it  all 
are  the  basic  facts,  which  in  time  will  turn  all  this  to  buoyancy.  My 
reasons  for  saying  this  lie  in  the  body  of  this  letter.  Men  of  imagina¬ 
tion  swing  their  pendulum  through  broader  scope  than  plodders. 
The  pendulum  of  life  in  this  new  land  may  take  immense  sweeps 
without  colliding  with  fixed  facts  and  smashing  itself  against  steel 
sky-scrapers  and  solidified  immovable  traditions.  I  should  regret 
most  the  loss  of  his  connection  with  the  Naval  Reserve.  As  for  be¬ 
coming  a  pilot  here  and  handling  the  Company’s  planes,  should  we 
decide  to  put  them  in,  might  be  useful  for  a  short  period,  but  only 
so  long  as  their  organisation  is  immature. 

We  must  always  remember,  should  we  decide  to  relocate  the 
family  investments  in  this  country,  that  we  are  its  guests,  can  take  no 
part  in  its  political  development.  I  mention  this  because  it  is  an 
argument  against  starting  a  newspaper  which,  given  any  value  at  all 
to  the  community,  would  find  itself  drawn,  willy  nilly,  into  political 
positions  or  policies.  This  also  means  that  with  heavy  investments 
in  the  country  we  should  be  constrained  to  remain  silent  when  these 
are  jeopardised,  should  this  ever  be  the  case,  from  publicising  our 
views.  Whatever  is  done,  sufficient  capital  must  remain  in  America 
for  research  work  on  beryllium  and  Carl’s  Fleetwings  Com¬ 
pany. 
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I  am  not  ready  yet  to  advise  or  even  to  sanction  the  uprooting  of 
our  American  investments  for  transplanting  in  Kenya,  however 
strong  the  inclination  in  me  is  to  do  so.  And  I  shall  not  be  ready  to 
do  this  until  we  have  blocked  out  sufficient  ore  in  Kenya  to  lay  a 
safe  foundation  and  even  then  I  shall  not  be  ready  to  do  so  until  I 
am  definitely  convinced  that  the  country  will  not  follow  the  mis¬ 
chievous  missionary  element,  the  Manchester  Guardian  and  the 
Bishop  of  Canterbury.  I  dare  even  predict  that  if  Government  is 
guided  by  such  philosophy,  the  very  revolution,  but  of  course  only  a 
fraction  of  its  intensity,  will  occur  here,  that  I  fear  in  America  and 
in  fact  in  nearly  all  great  countries  of  the  world.  Though  England 
may  be  saved  by  the  accident  that  she  was  forced  off  the  gold 
standard. 

How  absurd  it  is  to  hold  my  views  and  yet  be  mining  gold!  It  is 
only  so  due  to  my  supreme  confidence  in  the  asininity  of  the  human 
race.  Economically  to  our  interests  is  always  this  danger,  that  the 
Americans  have  more  sense  than  I  think  they  have  and  may  go  off 
the  gold  basis.  Resulting,  I  imagine,  in  sudden  increase  in  the  price 
of  gold  and  as  France’s  gold  indigestion  becomes  acute,  equally 
sudden  collapse  of  its  price.  This  danger  we  must  reckon  with.  At 
the  moment  all  political  color  in  America  seems  heartily  in  favor  of 
continuing  the  gold  standard.  I  doubt  their  ability  to  stem  the  tide. 
The  longer  they  do  so  the  more  trade  they  will  lose  to  England  and 
the  other  countries  that  are  off  gold. 

Two  questions  arise  out  of  these  pages.  First,  shall  we  transplant 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  family  fortunes?  Second,  shall  Joe 
cut  his  cables  and  come  over  ? 

I  am  compelled  to  answer  them  by  saying  “not  yet!’ 

At  the  same  time  I  would  advise  him  to  explore  the  possibility 
of  a  long  furlough  from  the  Naval  Reserve,  open  avenues  for  accept¬ 
ance  of  his  literary  work  here  and  think  hard  about  the  meaning 
of  the  step. 

Frank  is  managing  this  whole  show  and  doing  so  very  ably  and 
earnestly,  with  not  very  great  prompting  from  me.  Should  we  not 
expand,  or  definitely  decide  on  transplanting  investments  from 
America  to  Kenya,  I  shall  probably  go  to  New  Zealand  fishing  as 
soon  as  operations  here  are  fully  normalized.  I  have  tried  in  this 
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ponderous  letter  to  give  you  a  full  record  of  thoughts  that  pass  in 
review.  The  balance  sheet  you  must  draw  for  yourselves.  The  only 
thing  that  you  can  be  perfectly  sure  is  that  your  Mother  and  I  love 
you  both  and  your  dear  ones,  very  deeply  and  would  have  you  view 
life  not  only  from  its  economic  side  but  from  how  useful  you  can  be. 

Affectionately, 

Father 

March  20,  1933 

Mr.  George  D.  Carrington 

2825  North  Sherman  Rd. 

Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  note  of  February  4th  and  am  sorry  I  have 
not  yet  got  down  to  writing  the  continuation  of  Gold !  Why ? 

You  ask,  “The  United  States  being  a  creditor  nation  what  effect 
do  you  think  your  plan  would  have  on  our  world  trade  and  our  re¬ 
lations  with  foreign  countries?”  The  answer  is  this:  We  are  on  the 
gold  basis — England  is  off  the  gold  basis.  We  can  buy  a  pound  in 
England  for  $3.40.  The  cost  of  goods  and  machinery  is  not  mate¬ 
rially  increased  in  England.  The  result,  of  course,  is  that  people  with 
balances  in  the  bank,  in  the  United  States — and  they  exist  all  over 
the  world — buy  their  goods  in  England  and  pay  for  them  by  ex¬ 
changing  their  American  money  for  English  pounds.  The  effect,  of 
course,  is  that  English  workmen,  factories,  banks  and  railways  are 
employed  filling  the  demands,  and  the  workmen,  factories,  banks 
and  railways  in  the  United  States  are  unemployed  and  filling  no 
demand. 

In  other  words,  the  United  States  of  America  placed  on  a  gold 
basis  and  England  on  a  managed  currency  basis  has  the  effect  of 
shifting  trade  from  the  United  States  to  English  factories.  That  is 
why  the  recent  moratorium  became  necessary,  and  as  long  as  the 
United  States  is  on  the  gold  basis  and  England  is  off  it  the  tendency 
will  be  for  the  world  to  buy  goods  in  England  instead  of  the  United 
States,  while  it  will  also  try  to  ship  goods  to  America  to  sell  for  gold 
or  United  States  currency,  and  sell  this  gold  in  turn  for  pounds  to 
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buy  English  goods.  The  matter  is  quite  plain  and  is  working  strictly 
according  to  natural  laws.  England  is  experiencing  a  renaissance  of 
her  trade  and  will  continue  to  go  forward.  The  worst  thing  that 
could  happen  to  England’s  trade  would  be  for  the  United  States  to 
go  off  the  gold  basis. 

Furthermore,  if  the  United  States  went  off  the  gold  basis,  the 
owners  of  money  would  find  the  purchasing  power  of  their  money 
drop  to  about  one  half  while  the  price  level  of  things  would  rise  to 
an  equal  extent.  The  money  lenders  would  lose,  the  producers  of 
things  would  gain. 

A  few  of  the  Congressmen  have  seen  the  point,  but  not  many. 
There  will  be  no  recovery  of  any  permanency  in  America  as  long 
as  she  remains  on  the  gold  basis,  or  in  any  other  country,  until  they 
are  off  it. 

My  address  for  some  time  will  be,  Kakamega,  Kenya  Colony, 
East  Africa.  I  am  mining  gold  in  the  Kakamega  district  with  one 
hand  and  trying  to  destroy  its  purchasing  power  with  the  other.  I 
am  in  it  because  I  am  well  aware  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  sheep  and  will  continue  to  follow  in  the  same  trails,  regard¬ 
less  of  where  intelligence  points,  this  is  to  say;  I  expect  the  asininity 
of  the  human  race  to  keep  up  the  price  of  gold  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  I  might  qualify  this  by  saying,  “the  asininity  of  the  political 
groups  of  the  United  States.” 

Yours  very  truly, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

Kisumu,  Kenya  Colony 
March  20,  1933 

Dear  Mr. - 

I  am  trying  at  last  to  get  through  my  correspondence — more  of 
it  than  I  care  to  contemplate. 

Electrolysis  Precipitation — I  await,  with  interest,  information  re¬ 
garding  this.  I  have  heard  of  it  in  South  Africa;  the  reports  were  not 
good,  though  it  may  now  be  perfected.  We  will,  of  course,  be  glad 
to  get  every  scrap  of  data  on  mining  reefs,  alluvial  and  treating  ore, 
machinery  etc. 

I  am  almost  completely  sold  on  the  Hadsell  mill  and  really  want 
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a  thorough  investigation  made  of  it,  so  I  am  glad  that  Carl  is  going 
to  Norendo  to  examine  the  new  installation.  Some  of  our  ores  are 
very  hard  and  tough. 

I  have  made  great  friends  with  Mr.  Bullock  of  Fraser  and  Chalm¬ 
ers  Co.  in  London.  Mr.  Bullock  I  trust.  He  is  head  of  their  mines  de¬ 
partment  or  engineering  department.  On  several  occasions  it  has 
been  in  his  power  to  sell  me  a  lot  of  stuff,  which  he  would  not  do, 
because  he  thought  it  unsuitable.  You  know  that  I  am  enthusiastic 
on  the  subject  of  hydraulicking.  Further  investigation  proves  that, 
generally  speaking,  hydraulicking  is  unsuited  to  this  country.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  ditches  can  take  practically  any  old 
slope  8  or  io  feet  to  the  hundred  with  scarcely  any  cutting  from  the 
flow  of  water.  This  means  that  hydraulicking  would  merely  bore 
holes  and  troglodyte  homes  in  the  clay  but  would  not  wash  out  much 
material.  There  are  other  places  where  the  bottoms  are  gravelly, 
where  hydraulicking  might  be  successfully  used  but  to  nothing  like 
the  extent  that  I  anticipated.  I  was  saved  from  this  error  by  Bullock, 
who  had  the  machinery  to  sell  me.  I  am  still  flirting  with  the  matter 
of  quotations  which  you  have  recently  sent  me  from  Morris  and 
which  indicate  their  low  capital  cost.  I  cannot  put  my  hands  on  the 
letter  at  the  moment.  This  matter  may  rise  again,  though  unlikely. 
Labor  is  so  cheap  that  moving  by  hand  practically  eliminates  ma¬ 
chine  matters.  It  may  not  always  be  so. 

I  am  instructing  that  samples  of  ore  be  sent  you  and  hope  that  it 
arrives  before  I  shall  have  passed  on.  That  is  the  trouble  with  the 
country — delay  in  communication.  It  is  almost  fatal.  The  ore  samples 
are  to  be  thoroughly  investigated  from  a  standpoint  of  toughness 
and  hardness  and  if  anybody  has  got  mills  to  sell  or  treatment 
processes  to  sell  and  wants  to  make  chemical  examinations — but  not 
at  our  expense — supply  them  with  enough  for  the  purpose.  I  would 
say  that  we  are  erecting  here  a  full  ore-treating  laboratory  in  order 
to  make  our  tests  on  the  ground,  otherwise  we  would  all  be  gray¬ 
headed  before  they  could  be  completed  in  either  London  or  Amer¬ 
ica.  Speed  is  the  essence  of  this  job — either  to  blow  it  up  quickly  or 
make  a  success  of  it.  To  do  the  latter  we  must  have  positive  facts 
on  treatment  methods.  We  shall  probably  need  this  information  in 
the  course  of  three  or  four  months  when  we  have  blocked  out  suffi- 
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cient  ore  in  order  to  establish  definitely  whether  we  shall  require  a 
mill. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  we  have  sufficient  ore  on  proper¬ 
ties  which  we  now  have.  We  think  that  our  reef  which  is  about 
5  feet  across  averages  upwards  of  an  ounce  per  ton.  While  there  is 
sufficient  ore  blocked  out  to  pay  our  costs  on  this  property,  that  is 
Njoro  Soy,  and  there  is  every  indication  of  additional  reefs  and  much 
greater  depth  and  strike  to  the  property  than  we  have  thus  far  proven, 
I  am  going  very  cautiously  and  endeavoring  rapidly  to  prove  ton¬ 
nage.  To  this  end  we  have  purchased  air  compressors — 500  cubic 
feet  of  free  air  per  minute,  winding  gear  etc.,  for  developing  shafts 
and  crosscuts,  electrifying  the  job  in  the  beginning,  at  some  addi¬ 
tional  cost,  but  to  avoid  scrapping  later.  It  is  the  ore  from  this  mine 
of  which  there  are  three  kinds,  reef  proper,  of  about  18  to  24  inches, 
which  is  blue  quartz  carrying  some  free  gold  and  quite  hard.  Both 
walls  are  breccia,  being  impregnated  doubtless  by  the  solutions  that 
form  the  reef,  tapering  off  from  reef  contact  to  a  point  where  min¬ 
ing  ceases  to  pay. 

It  is  this  blue  quartz,  I  fear,  that  will  not  break  up  well  with  the 
Hadsell  mill.  The  Hadsell  has  so  many  other  advantages — reduces 
power  so  much — that  I  am  very  anxious  to  use  it,  if  I  can  get  any 
kind  of  guarantee.  Bullock  of  Fraser  and  Chalmers,  who  are  agents 
of  Hardinge  in  England,  refuses,  as  yet,  to  approve  this  mill  but  is 
also  looking  into  the  matter  and  says  that  his  only  objection  is  that  he 
is  not,  as  yet,  convinced  that  it  will  be  satisfactory  on  hard,  tough 
ore. 

Let  me  emphasize  this  in  yours  and  Carl’s  mind.  We  are  now  at 
a  depth  of  about  100  feet,  just  on  the  zone  where  decomposition  is 
beginning  to  decrease,  hence  it  is  to  be  anticipated  that  mining  and 
walls,  as  we  go  down,  will  become  harder  and  possibly  the  vein 
matter  will  also  increase  in  hardness  and  toughness.  I  want  definitely 
to  know  that  the  Hadsell  mill  will  crush  hard,  tough  ore,  with 
reasonable  decrease  in  capacity,  from  that  of  the  ores  on  which  they 
have  furnished  reports  to  the  public.  You  may  say  to  these  gentlemen 
that  if  we  install  a  mill  of  this  kind  and  it  is  a  success,  that  they  can 
certainly  expect  large  orders  from  this  district,  as  well  as  others  in 
which  we  expect  to  operate. 
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We  shall  probably  have  to  use  both  floatation  and  cyanidation  in 
the  ores  under  discussion,  but  this  point  will  be  qualified  later  by 
our  laboratory  mills  and  treatment  plant. 

Referring  again  to  the  hydraulicking  matter,  it  is  clearly  devel¬ 
oped  that  German  Diesels  are  far  cheaper  than  Peoria  Diesels  and 
should  we  go  forward  with  any  hydraulicking  scheme,  we  will 
doubtless  use  the  M.A.N.  engine,  but  please  grasp  this  clearly — we 
want  an  engine,  if  possible,  that  will  operate  on  producer  gas  and 
not  on  oil.  For  your  information,  there  is  a  producer  gas  plant,  mak¬ 
ing  gas  from  charcoal,  manufactured  in  this  country  by  Lord  Eger- 
ton  of  Tatton,  which  gives  every  evidence  of  being  satisfactory.  We 
are  installing  165  h.p.  of  these  producers,  3  units,  on  the  Njoro  Soy 
property  and  will  know  definitely  about  them,  in  all  probability, 
before  we  are  ready  to  order  the  mill. 

Now,  please,  earnestly  investigate  a  light  weight  German  engine 
that  will  operate  on  producer  gas  made  from  charcoal  and  wood. 

We  anticipate,  of  course,  that  such  an  engine  will  lose  about  one- 
third  of  its  horsepower  when  run  on  charcoal  and  wood.  There  are, 
of  course,  many  heavy  engines  such  as  Ruston  Hornsby  that  run  very 
satisfactorily  on  gas  made  from  refuse,  wood,  corn  cobs,  charcoal, 
etc.  The  difficulty  with  such  a  heavy  plant  is  the  heavy  transport 
charges  and  massive  foundations,  plus  the  fact  that  they  have  little, 
if  any,  salvage  value  when  once  installed.  I  am  looking  for  a  smaller 
engine,  with  radiator,  that  will  run  on  producer  gas  made  from 
charcoal  and  wood,  that  can  be  easily  salvaged  and  moved  later.  The 
engines  that  we  are  using  in  Njoro  Soy  with  the  producer  gas  are  to 
be  delivered  in  this  country  at  ,£375.  They  are  75  h.p.  Holt  tractor 
engines  bought  from  the  Disposal  Board  after  the  war.  They  are 
new  but  of  an  old  type  and  intended  originally  for  gasoline.  A 
number  of  identical  engines  have  been  converted  by  Lord  Egerton 
to  use  his  gas  producer  at  the  expense  of  a  power  drop  from  75  b.h.p. 
to  55  b.h.p.  : 

The  fact,  however,  that  we  can  use  charcoal,  which  is  cheaper, 
instead  of  paraffin  or  gasoline,  is  paramount.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a 
sufficient  search  will  develop  that  there  are  modern  light  engines  of 
probably  around  100  h.p.  with  radiators  that  can  be  utilized  on  the 
same  charcoal  gas  plants,  or  on  wood  gas  plants,  and  this  is  what  I 
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am  after.  Please  have  the  world  combed  for  one.  Diesel  engines  and 
paraffin  engines  and  gasoline,  if  driven  with  oil,  are  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  as  is  also  steam,  so  our  choice  lies  in  producer  gas  made  from 
either  wood  or  charcoal.  We,  of  course,  prefer  a  plant  that  can  use 
wood  for  making  gas  but  we  will  only,  as  a  last  resort,  accept  the 
heavy  massive  producer  gas  engines,  such  as  are  made  by  Ruston  & 
Hornsby  for  wood  gas.  Germany,  I  believe,  is  the  best  source  for 
such  engines  and  the  M.A.N.  Company  may  produce  them.  We  are 
writing  them  direct  in  addition  to  writing  you.  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  get  a  line  on  German  mining  machinery,  but  on  engines 
they  seem  ahead  of  the  game. 

In  addition  to  the  Njoro  Soy,  we  have  acquired  about  600  acres 
of  land  on  which  the  geologists  report  most  favorably.  It  embraces 
both  alluvial  and  reef  mining.  It  is  on  this  property  that  the  9  inch 
nugget  was  found.  It  has  already  produced  about  £ 20,000  in  alluvial 
gold.  Our  geologists  feel  certain  that  they  have  traced  the  source  of 
this  alluvial  gold  and  that  the  property  will  prove  of  great  value. 
The  diamond  drill  has  just  taken  a  core  from  their  forecasts  on  this 
property.  We  have  yet  been  unable  to  assay  it  but  appearances  indi¬ 
cate  that  it  is  not  rich  in  free  gold  but  is  so  in  arsenopyrites,  which 
in  this  country  is  usually  a  heavy  gold  carrier. 

We  have  an  option  on  a  further  batch  of  claims  of  similar  mate¬ 
rial  aggregating  several  hundred  acres.  We  have  just  pegged  about 
150  claims  for  alluvial  under  the  advice  of  the  geologists,  and  we 
have  several  other  good  options  on  properties  under  inspection. 

We  are  taking  about  2  to  2/4  ounces  of  gold  per  day  at  a  little 
sluice  box  job  which  we  purchased  for  its  nuisance  value  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  some  of  our  other  holdings.  It  is  our  intention  now  to  be 
satisfied,  more  or  less,  with  what  we  have  and,  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
put  the  properties  into  production  unless  something  very  attractive 
should  present  itself. 

Lolgorian — I  spent  about  a  month  in  Lolgorian.  The  difficulty 
there  is  the  tremendous  handicap  of  transportation.  Nevertheless,  I 
look  for  this  field  to  be  an  immense  producer  from  low  grade  large 
reefs.  It  has  not  yet  sufficiently  developed  proof  to  warrant  our  pur¬ 
chasing  in  the  field. 

I  did  receive  the  audophone  from  Paris  and  was  duly  thankful 
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to  get  it.  I  am  comatose  without  those  machines,  and  knocking  about 
in  the  bush  destroys  them  rapidly. 

Please  have  Moran  mail  me  a  couple  of  microphones  and  two 
earpieces,  also  half  a  dozen  sets  of  wires  with  their  plugs  soldered  in, 
by  airmail. 

I  think  you  have  received  several  “atmospheric”  letters  that  I 
have  written  the  children. 

How  are  matters  going  along  with  you  ?  I  hope  breaking  more 
to  your  liking. 

I  am, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 


Kisumu,  Kenya  Colony 
Feb.  27,  1933 

The  Commissioner  of  Mines 
Nairobi 

Dear  Sir: 

Sir  Albert  Kitson’s  report  dealing  with  the  possibility  of  conces¬ 
sions  in  the  South  Kavirondo  area  intimates  that  part  of  this  District 
may  be  opened  to  prospecting  under  exclusive  prospecting  licenses 
at  some  future  date. 

I  wish  hereby  to  make  application  for  an  exclusive  prospecting 
license  over  the  following  area: 

1.  That  portion  of  area  number  three  lying  south  of  the  Miriu 
River. 

2.  That  portion  of  area  number  four  lying  to  the  east  of  a  line 
running  southeasterly  from  Homa  Bay  on  the  Kavirondo  Gulf  to 
the  intersection  of  the  Kuja  River  and  the  boundary  line  between 
areas  three  and  four.  The  total  area  should  be  about  fifteen  hundred 
square  miles. 

I  will  be  prepared  to  consider  any  conditions  that  the  Mining 
Department  may  wish  to  impose  for  thorough  prospecting  of  this 
area. 

Should  this  application  receive  favorable  consideration  I  shall 
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immediately  instruct  the  Company’s  geologists  to  formulate  a  plan 
of  development  to  be  presented  to  the  Government  for  approval. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

Kenya  Colony,  East  Africa 

May  5,  1933 

My  Dear  Mr.  Beaudrias  : 

Mrs.  de  Ganahl  and  I  are  simply  heartbroken  to  learn  of  the 
sad  tragedy  that  has  come  into  your  lives,  and  to  ours  too,  for  we 
loved  Helene  ever  since  we  knew  her  as  a  girl  at  school.  The  cup  is 
deep  and  bitter  and  it  has  been  given  you  to  drink  the  bitter  last 
drop.  That  her  life  should  have  come  into  your  own,  at  least  to 
womanhood,  with  all  its  richness  and  beauty  of  character,  was  some¬ 
thing  given  to  you  that  will  ever  radiate  from  her  memory.  It  must 
be  that  God  places  us  in  this  world  that  we  may  be  refined  into 
finer  metal  that  He  may  use  it  in  work  greater  than  we  know  of 
here.  Those  who  develop  into  finer  character  and  purer  life  and 
thought,  it  may  be,  are  called  earlier  to  His  service  in  other  spheres. 
This,  I  must  think  was  the  case  with  dear  Helene  and  we  also  think 
she  will  make  Heaven  a  better  place  for  being  sent  there.  Our  hearts 
reach  out  to  you  both  when  God  has  called  upon  you  to  give  that 
which  was  most  dear  to  you.  Nothing  that  we  can  say,  we  know, 
can  assuage  the  surging  grief  that  wells  up  in  your  soul. 

The  knowledge  that  Helene  was  Helene,  impelling  love  for  her 
beautiful  self,  is,  in  itself,  something  of  herself  that  can  only  leave 
us  when  our  own  time  comes,  when  we  shall  come  to  know  that  her 
only  grief  was  the  grief  she  felt  was  left  with  those  she  loved. 

Won’t  you  say  to  Dr.  Riker  that  our  hearts  go  out  to  him  and  to 
Isabelle  that  we  love  her,  too,  and  grieve  with  her.  To  the  boys,  too, 
we  offer  our  sincere  sympathy.  To  have  been  Helene’s  chum  for  so 
many  years  is  a  memory  to  be  cherished  indeed. 

We  do  hope  that  Mrs.  Beaudrias’s  Mother  has  recovered  from 
her  serious  accident. 

Please  believe  that  we  think  of  and  with  you  all  in  this  too,  too 
sad  time.  Sincerely  your  friend, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 
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Kisumu,  Kenya  Colony,  East  Africa 
May  1 8,  1933 

Dear  Mr. - 

We  are  all  well  here,  Glory  be!  and  will  certainly  try  to  continue 
so.  “Busy”  faintly  describes  the  activities  going  on  hereabouts.  Mr. 
de  Ganahl  has  already  accomplished  wonders  in  spite  of  difficulties 
that  can  hardly  be  comprehended,  when  one  is  not  on  the  spot.  He 
rises  at  six  a.m.  daily,  except  Sunday,  goes  out  to  see,  among  other 
things,  that  the  thousand  black  boys  are  properly  fed.  They  are  im¬ 
proving  in  their  work  already  from  sufficient  food.  More  especially 
from  having  as  nearly  a  balanced  diet  as  we  can  achieve  for  them 
here.  Everyone  said,  “You  cant  do  that  in  Africa ”  A  mere  incentive 
to  show  it  could  be  done  to  Mr.  de  Ganahl,  of  course.  He  knew 
abundant  food  of  good  quality,  properly  prepared,  worked  wonders 
among  the  Mexicans  and  it  is  beginning  to  show  results  here. 

If  this  “show”  does  not  go,  it  will  not  be  because  Mr.  de  Ganahl 
has  not  worked  over  it  long  and  assiduously.  He  has  to  furnish  the 
energy  for  everybody.  That  has  nearly  happened  before,  but  not  so 
completely  as  it  is  happening  here.  People  in  so  remote  a  place  are 
unaccustomed  to  competition  or  to  the  hustling  methods  prevalent 
where  competition  exists.  The  climate  is  not  full  of  “sparkle”  or 
electricity.  Most  of  them  have  malaria  lurking  in  their  systems, 
which  of  course  even  when  not  active,  depletes  their  vitality  and  re¬ 
duces  them  to  more  or  less  of  a  pulp.  Actually,  they  are  a  lot  of 
“weak  sisters”  with  much  social  charm.  Delightful  people  of  high 
standards,  but  are  not  very  potent  tools  with  which  to  accomplish 
anything.  We  need  a  lot  of  good  old  American  “rough  necks”  to 
take  the  load  off  of  Mr.  de  Ganahl.  Frank  works  all  the  time  and  is 
very  much  in  earnest,  but  his  training  has  been  in  the  office.  He  is 
good  at  contracts  etc.,  not  at  driving,  or  at  planning,  to  get  this  sort 
of  constructive  and  varied  work  going.  Gold  is  everywhere  in  the 
roads,  the  mud,  the  reefs,  as  well.  Values  are  said  to  be  high,  but 
this  general  scatteration  means  diversified  methods  of  handling  and 
does  not  simplify  the  business  at  all.  Of  course,  this  all  means  added 
interest.  No  one  can  complain  of  being  bored. 

The  rains  are  on  here,  much  delayed  and  still  more  delayed  on  the 
plateau.  We  often  have  an  open  fire  in  the  evenings  and  I  sleep 
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under  two  or  three  blankets,  only  ten  miles  from  the  equator!  Our 
altitude  is  slightly  under  five  thousand  feet.  Rarely  too  warm,  even 
in  the  daytime.  The  delayed  rains  mean  heavy  losses  to  the  farmers. 
The  wrath  of  God  seems  to  follow  the  latter  all  over  the  world  of  late. 
One  million  pounds  loss  on  the  coffee  crop  alone  is  estimated,  even 
if  the  rains  should  commence  on  the  plateau  at  once,  which  they 
show  no  signs  of  doing. 

Please  give  my  and  Mr.  de  Ganahl’s  love  to  your  dear  family.  I 
hardly  achieve  any  letters.  I  never  was  so  busy.  It  is  all  more  or  less 
pleasant  occupation  but  anything  but  the  real  necessities  are  apt  to 
go  undone,  so  please  ask  all  your  dear  ones  to  consider  this  their 
letter  too  and  forgive  me  for  not  writing  them  the  personal 
letters  I  should  have  liked. 

John  wrote  a  charming  letter  acknowledging  the  tea,  which 
seems  to  be  generally  liked  by  all  our  friends.  I  am  glad.  All  our 
best  from  us  both. 

Sincerely, 

Florence  W.  de  Ganahl 

Extract  from  letter  of  March  28,  1933 

Africa  is  a  long  way  from  anywhere.  This  has  to  be  constantly 
taken  into  consideration.  It  is  a  disadvantage  hard  to  overcome. 

Mr.  de  Ganahl  is  well  and  very  busy.  Happily  so.  We  are  not 
yet  on  the  remunerative  side,  as  you  probably  know,  but  the  gold  is 
being  taken  out  of  the  ground.  Characteristically  he  had  gifts  made 
of  the  first  lot.  Nice  little  mementos  for  Mr.  W.,  who  certainly  has 
been  instrumental  in  establishing  us  here  and  in  helping  with  his 
local  knowledge  and  influence,  materially. 


Ruiru,  Kenya  Colony 
June  4,  1933 

Dear  Sir: 

This  to  thank  you  and  your  gentle  wife  for  the  kind  treatment 
so  courteously  shown  to  me,  a  complete  stranger  to  you,  when  I 
called  on  you  to  try  to  bring  off  a  business  deal. 

I  desire  to  express  my  sincere  wish  that  your  venture  in  Kenya 


Colony  will  prove  successful  beyond  measure.  We  all  know  what 
you  have  done,  and  what  you  are  doing,  for  the  Colony,  and  the 
number  of  down  and  out  men  to  whom  you  have  given  work;  in 
short,  they  say  you  are  carrying  Kakamega  on  your  shoulders. 

May  God  Bless  and  prosper  you, 

Yours  sincerely, 

D.  V.  Driscoll 

Kakamega 

Dear  Mrs.  H:  June  *933 

We  are  in  the  adjoining  Territory  or  Mandate  from  us.  Uganda, 
some  two  or  three  hundred  miles  away.  We  have  a  very  thickly 
settled  Native  Reserve,  where  we  are,  so  there  are  no  wild  animals. 
Being  in  a  Native  Reserve  is  a  nuisance.  There  are  so  many  restric¬ 
tions.  They  are  so  afraid  we  may  step  on  some  native’s  toes.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  native  is  rejoiced  to  have  the  white  man  in  his  Re¬ 
serve,  so  much  more  work  and  consequent  pay.  The  natives  are  very, 
very  much  better  dressed  now  than  when  we  came.  Only  these  few 
months  have  made  a  big  difference  already  in  their  prosperity. 
They  prefer  brightly  colored  Indian  silks  to  the  skins  to  which  they 
are  accustomed.  These  silks  are  not  dear,  if  bought  from  the  Indian 
dukkas  (shops).  The  men  sometimes  now  wear  brilliant  red  silk 
“shorts.”  Not  so  picturesque  as  were  their  old  skins,  but  indicating  a 
distinct  advance.  Someday  they  will  look  back  upon  the  red  shorts, 
as  they  now  do  upon  the  very  recent  skins. 

Hastily  but  with  all  best  wishes  to  you  both. 

Sincerely, 

Florence  W.  de  Ganahl 

Kenya  Colony,  East  Africa 

E.  Balliol  Scott,  Esq.  June  x4>  *933 

15  George  St. 

The  Mansion  House 
London 

Dear  Mr.  Scott: 

It  was  a  pleasant  reminder  of  strenuous  and  happy  times  in  Lon- 
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don  to  receive  your  letter  of  May  8th.  1  recall  very  well  our  pleasant 
association  with  you  on  news  matters  and  the  fairness  with  which 
you  always  espoused  our  cause  in  the  great  fight  with  the  ring.  It 
does  seem  now  that  I  acted  wisely  in  leaving  them  in  command  of 
the  oil  field  in  London. 

As  to  Kakamega  and  gold  mining  in  Kenya  I  will  try  to  give  you 
a  brief  resume  of  the  situation,  as  it  has  thus  far  developed.  I  should 
be  glad,  however,  if  you  did  not  use  my  name  in  any  way.  We  are 
not  yet  sure  that  we  have  proven  mines,  though  we  regard  the  out¬ 
look  with  favor.  Probably  six  months  or  a  year  may  elapse  before 
we  will  have  sufficient  ore  blocked  out  to  definitely  call  our  prospects 
mines. 

We  broke  ground  in  February  last  on  some  very  rich  surface  pros¬ 
pects.  Have  proven  one  of  the  reefs  to  something  over  a  hundred 
feet  and  a  strike  of  several  hundred.  We  believe  from  assays  and  mill 
runs  so  far  made,  that  we  will  have  an  average  somewhere  between 
eight  and  twelve  dwt.  to  the  depth  mentioned.  We  are  now  putting 
in  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  h.p.  compressors,  winding  gear  and 
sinking  pumps,  intending  to  go  to  the  five  hundred  foot  level  before 
attempting  to  mine.  Regarding  all  the  work  as  exploratory  to  this 
depth,  unless  we  should  sooner  come  to  the  bottom  of  our  pay  ore. 

We  have  built  a  village  for  housing  staff,  offices  and  compounds 
for  our  black  labor.  There  are  about  one  hundred  whites  and  about 
thirteen  hundred  blacks  on  our  payroll.  We  are  trying  to  train  Kenya 
Colonists  of  the  farmer  type  into  miners.  As  a  class  they  are  a  mag¬ 
nificent  lot  of  men,  respond  willingly  and  intelligently  to  instruc¬ 
tion.  We  have  every  hope  that  these  men  will  in  a  short  time,  under 
the  leadership  of  a  few  old  Rhodesian  miners,  develop  into  well 
trained  and  capable  mining  bosses  and  captains. 

The  black  people,  too,  are  responding  admirably.  We  found 
them  in  the  beginning  greatly  undernourished,  trying  to  put  in  a 
day’s  work  without  breakfast  or  a  midday  meal,  winding  up  the  day 
on  rations  of  “posho”  or  mealie  meal.  It  became  quite  evident  that 
these  men  could  not  stand  the  work  unless  their  bodies  were  suitably 
stoked  with  fuel  to  carry  on.  To  remedy  this  we  have  supplied  the 
compounds  with  kitchens  and  start  the  blacks  out,  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  with  a  full  feed  of  gruel  mixed  with  sugar.  This  is  repeated  at 
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midday  and  in  the  evening  they  are  given  all  they  can  eat  of  mealie 
meal,  mixed  alternately  with  bananas,  their  native  spinach,  then 
peas  or  beans  with  their  usual  “posho”  cooked  stiffly,  spread  over 
with  ample  ration  of  peas  or  beans.  Every  other  day  full  rations  of 
stewed  meat,  mixed  with  native  herbs  are  fed  to  them.  We  endeavor, 
under  medical  direction,  to  give  them  a  balanced  ration  with  ample 
supply  of  vitamins. 

The  compounds  are  kept  scrupulously  policed  and  blankets  are 
furnished  them.  Much  to  our  surprise,  from  the  very  beginning, 
this  plan  for  stimulating  their  energies  has  resulted  in  a  profit  to  the 
Company.  That  is,  we  are  getting  far  beyond  the  cost  of  good  ration¬ 
ing  and  cooking  through  increased  efficiency.  In  the  beginning  quite 
a  commotion  was  caused  by  this  unusual  departure.  We  have  been 
called  all  sorts  of  damned  fools  for  meddling  with  native  habits  and 
customs.  I  tried  this  same  scheme,  for  the  same  reason,  some  thirty 
years  ago  in  Mexico  with  very  satisfactory  results,  much  as  it  is  prov¬ 
ing  now.  The  men  are  getting  fat,  are  happy  and  willing,  frequently 
singing  at  their  work. 

You  have  heard  much  from  the  Manchester  Guardian  about 
friction  between  the  white  miners — there  are  some  five  or  six  hun¬ 
dred  in  the  district — and  the  natives  of  Kavirondo  Reserve.  I  can 
say  to  you  definitely  that  such  articles  are  inspired  by  mischievous 
people  who  find  their  religious  control  of  the  natives  dissolving,  as 
the  penetration  of  white  men  into  the  Reserve  areas  improves  the 
economic  condition  of  the  natives  and  by  example  in  industry  and  by 
affording  the  natives  profitable  employment,  are  clothing  their 
bodies,  expanding  their  minds,  putting  fat  on  their  ribs  and  in  num¬ 
berless  ways  raising  the  native  to  a  higher  standard  of  life.  The 
penetration  of  white  miners  seeking  gold  in  the  Kavirondo  Reserve 
has  improved  the  native  black  more  in  one  year  than  the  missionaries 
have  accomplished  in  fifty.  There  are  many  good  missionaries  but 
some  cause  great  mischief  and  distinctly  retard  the  progress  of  the  > 
blacks,  whom  they  are  trying  to  prepare  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  a  well  fed  and  prosperous  native  is  in 
better  fettle  to  receive  and  conceive  the  teachings  of  Christ  than  one 
whose  stomach  is  swelled  with  gas  from  inadequate  and  improper 
food  and  whose  mind  is  dormant  from  the  same  reason. 
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Briefly,  white  penetration  goes  much  farther  by  way  of  prepar¬ 
ing  the  black  man  for  the  teachings  of  Christ  than  do  all  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  operating  in  Kenya,  or  for  that  matter,  in  Africa. 

I  may  say  further,  that  the  Colonists  and  farmers  of  Kenya  are 
hand-picked  men.  There  is  a  reason  for  this,  and  this  reason  is  why 
I  say  they  are  hand  picked.  At  any  dinner  in  Kenya  one  is  astounded 
to  see  the  high  proportion  of  men  who  have  been  decorated  for  loyal 
and  efficient  service  to  their  country  and  their  King.  They  are  in¬ 
tensely  loyal.  It  is  safe  to  call  or  address  anyone  in  Kenya  as  Admiral 
or  General  by  ten  per  cent,  to  address  him  as  Colonel  by  twenty  per 
cent,  Major  or  Captain  by  fifty  per  cent.  This  is  not  a  joke.  These 
men  have  actually  served  and  earned  the  titles  they  bear,  the  decora¬ 
tions  they  carry.  They  are  not  raised  to  these  positions  at  random, 
but  by  superiors  who  selected  them  for  strenuous  and  difficult  jobs. 
They  were  further  winnowed  in  the  selective  process  when  they 
came  to  Kenya.  Men  of  stout  hearts  are  those  who  left  all  behind 
them  in  England,  to  carry  the  torch  of  high  endeavor  into  his 
Majesty’s  Colonies.  They  have  failed,  many  of  them,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  nor  is  it  strange  that  such  should  be  the  case. 
Their  training  had  been  in  other  lines,  their  environment  altogether 
different,  their  economic  position  destroyed  in  the  strenuous  years 
in  which  they  gave  their  all  to  their  country.  They  were  given  or 
bought  land,  were  compelled  to  learn  every  phase  of  their  new  life 
from  the  grass  roots  up. 

I  have  been  unable  to  discover  that  a  grateful  Government  has 
greatly  bestirred  itself  in  the  rehabilitation  of  their  fortunes.  Rather 
the  contrary  seems  to  be  the  case.  They  are  called  upon  to  support 
payments  for  bonds  or  profits  on  a  railway  built  for  strategy.  Lorry 
roads  built  along  the  line  of  the  railway  bear  signs,  “No  lorries 
allowed.”  Thus  they  are  compelled  to  ship  their  goods  over  a  strategic 
railway  at  abnormally  high  tariffs,  when  it  could  be  more  cheaply 
done  with  their  own  lorries.  The  general  policy  of  road  construction 
is  qualified  by  the  effect  of  the  road  on  railway  tonnage.  This  policy 
operates  as  a  distinct  tax  and  a  very  high  one,  against  the  Colonists. 
It  distinctly  checks  and  in  some  cases  sterilizes  the  efforts  of  these 
men  to  build  up  the  country.  It  is  unsound  from  the  very  viewpoint 
of  the  railway,  which  can  only  hope  to  profit  in  any  adequate  degree 
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by  first  building  up  the  economic  welfare  of  the  people  on  whom  it 
must  depend,  in  the  long  run,  for  its  prosperity.  Prosperity  feeds  and 
grows  upon  itself.  Tonnage  for  railways  and  ports  grows  and  feeds 
upon  prosperity,  but  mind  you,  prosperity  must  precede  the  move¬ 
ment  of  heavy  tonnage. 

I  compare  the  policies  in  Kenya  to  the  improper  development  of 
the  life  of  a  child  to  manhood.  The  colonists  are  the  children,  they 
must  be  fed,  nourished  and  made  strong,  in  order  that  on  maturity 
they  may  serve  themselves  and  their  country.  The  policies  adopted 
seem  to  ask  and  demand  a  profit  from  the  child  before  it  reaches 
maturity.  The  result,  of  course,  is  a  stunted  growth,  which  in  turn 
checks  the  development  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  Thus  the  railways 
defeat  their  own  ends  and  in  doing  so  retard  the  progress  of  the 
country.  Long  vision  on  the  part  of  the  management  would  seem 
to  me  to  point  to  a  drastic  reduction  of  every  possible  charge  that 
checks  the  economic  development  of  the  Colonists.  Even  though  the 
losses  of  early  years  in  the  Colony’s  development  be  accepted  against 
the  profits,  they  are  sure  to  come  more  quickly  and  abun¬ 
dantly  through  stimulation  of  general  economic  welfare  in  the 
Colony. 

The  black  man  is  a  tremendous  potential  power  for  economic 
progress  to  himself,  to  the  white  population  of  Kenya  and  to  the 
large  investments  in  railways  and  ports.  This  source  of  wealth, 
which  would  react  to  the  benefit  of  England  herself  in  a  short  time, 
is  practically  untapped.  And  the  reason,  in  my  poor  judgment,  is  due 
to  an  utterly  erroneous  policy  engendered  and  fostered  by  a  few 
short-sighted  and  vocal  missionaries,  far  too  long  on  the  job.  These 
missionaries  warp  and  split  sound  reasoning  from  the  Colonial 
Office.  Their  vocality  engenders  utterly  erroneous  conceptions 
amongst  the  old  ladies  of  both  sexes,  in  the  sheltered  classes  of  Eng¬ 
land.  These  good  people,  with  hearts  palpitating  to  save  the  souls  of 
the  black  man,  sterilize  the  progress  of  the  very  people  they  are 
desirous  of  saving.  They,  in  effect,  insist  upon  the  black  man  retain¬ 
ing  his  right  to  depart  as  little  as  possible  from  the  status  of  a  savage. 
I  say  without  hesitation  that  the  uplift,  on  the  average,  from  every 
white  man  penetrating  the  native  Reserve  is  greater  to  the  blacks 
than  is  that  of  a  missionary.  This  is  not  to  say  that  I  have  failed  to 
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appreciate  the  teaching  the  missionary  affords,  when  well  balanced 
and  constructive. 

The  example  of  the  white  man,  of  course  not  good  in  every  case, 
stimulates  the  desire  for  better  things  in  the  native.  The  employ¬ 
ment  he  gives  them  raises  their  standard  of  living,  and  I  submit  that 
a  high  standard  of  living  makes  it  easier  to  appreciate  the  beauties 
of  the  teachings  of  Christ  than  the  native  can  ever  attain,  encysted 
as  he  is,  in  the  cells  of  his  tribal  enclosures  and  Reserves.  The  mis¬ 
sionaries  should  move  hand  in  hand  with  white  penetration,  accept 
and  guide  a  more  rapid  growth  in  the  civilization  of  the  blacks 
through  white  penetration.  I  contend  that  the  black  has  no  vested 
right  to  remain  a  savage ,  nor  has  the  missionary  the  right  to  prolong 
the  black’s  existence  as  such.  Nor  is  the  Colonial  Office  best  serving 
the  Empire  and  its  black  population  when  it  permits  the  condition 
of  affairs  to  check  the  early  emergence  of  the  black  man  from  his 
present  condition. 

Mobilize  the  millions  of  blacks  in  Kenya  to  a  productive  force 
under  the  leadership  of  white  men  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
and  God,  King  and  country  will  be  abundantly  and  nobly  served, 
not  to  mention  the  tremendous  leap  from  savagery  to  civilized  con¬ 
ditions.  The  nucleus  for  leadership  is  now  resident  in  Kenya  in  a 
truly  magnificent  body  of  men  and  women.  It  only  remains  for 
those  who  control  the  affairs  of  this  magnificent  Colony  to  sweep 
aside  the  barriers  that  are  artificially  maintained  in  the  path  of  the 
Country’s  destiny. 

The  life  blood  of  the  Empire  will  find,  as  years  pass,  freer  circu¬ 
lation  in  her  far  flung  Dominions  and  Colonies  than  in  England 
herself.  The  reason  is  clear;  her  minds,  her  cities  and  her  streets  are 
cramped.  She  cannot  build  without  destroying.  Her  Dominion  and 
her  Colonies  can.  The  heart  may  remain  in  England,  but  the  pulse 
will  beat  and  decision  will  finally  rest  with  her  Colonies  and  Do¬ 
minions.  If  checks  from  home  are  too  drastic,  the  reins  will  break. 

England  has  probably  given  birth  to  more  great  men  than  any 
other  nation  in  history.  This  stock  is  far  flung  over  the  earth  and 
with  them  and  their  loyalty  to  their  King  will  largely  rest  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  world. 

You  see  I  have  drifted  away  from  mining  in  Kenya,  but  just  the 
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same,  what  I  have  said  is  pertinent  to  it.  There  are  two  definite  facts 
which  disprove  the  many  statements  the  press  has  carried,  absurd, 
ridiculous  and  untrue,  indicating  that  serious  trouble  was  brewing 
between  the  miners  of  Kakamega  and  the  Kavirondos.  Since  the 
opening  of  the  field  a  single  white  policeman  has  been  the  only 
executive  force  for  law  and  order  in  the  field.  There  is  no  record 
of  a  murder.  I  ask  you  to  imagine  such  a  clean  slate  in  a  new  mining 
field  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

As  evidence  of  the  untruthfulness  of  statements  that  the  Kavi¬ 
rondos  were  highly  displeased  with  the  advent  of  the  miner  and  the 
opening  of  the  gold  fields,  I  would  cite  the  fact,  personally  known 
to  me,  that  the  Kakamega  tribe,  in  whose  area  lies  the  greater  part 
of  the  mining  section,  are  objecting  to  their  neighboring  tribes  (all 
Kavirondos  and  in  the  same  Reservation)  trading  with  the  miners 
in  their  area.  In  other  words  they  say,  in  our  terms,  “This  is  our 
pigeon,  and  we  are  not  sharing  it  with  you.”  This  certainly  is  no 
indication  of  being  on  the  verge  of  war  or  that  there  is  grave  dis¬ 
satisfaction  and  discontent.  The  naked  truth  is  that  the  miners  are 
compelled  to  pay  through  the  nose  for  every  foot  of  land  they 
occupy. 

The  costumes  of  the  natives,  which  a  few  months  ago  were,  as 
Kipling  said,  “Nothing  much  before  and  rather  less  than  ’alf  of  that 
behind”  have  blossomed  out  on  holidays,  where  the  natives  gather, 
to  a  colorful  scene  of  gay  apparel.  Many  of  the  men  are  dressed  in 
shorts  with  walking  sticks  and  I  have  no  doubt  shortly  spats  without 
shoes  and  a  monocle  will  appear  on  some  young  blood,  jingling  shill¬ 
ings  in  his  pocket.  And  yet  your  London  press  tells  us  that  the 
Kakamegas  are  on  the  verge  of  war ! 

The  mining  situation,  as  I  advised  you  earlier  in  this  letter,  is  as 
yet  uncertain.  Mud  from  the  wheels  of  almost  any  motor  car  will 
show  color  in  panning.  Much  very  rich  float  lies  about.  Consider¬ 
able  zones  are  enriched  to  the  point  where  they  can  be  worked  by 
small  stamp  mills  at  some  profit  to  the  miners. 

The  country  generally  is  an  old  peneplain,  eroded  into  gently 
rolling  contours  with  little  rivers  at  their  lower  levels.  Two  or  three 
main  rivers  are  thus  supplied.  The  Yala,  centrally  located  in  the  field 
is  the  largest,  carrying  about  one  hundred  cusecs  in  the  dry  season. 
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The  Izawa,  about  ten  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Yala,  carries  about 
twenty  to  thirty  cusecs.  A  rainfall  of  about  eighty  inches  falls 
through  nine  months  of  the  year.  Much  of  this  penetrates  through 
the  soil,  the  run-off  being  relatively  small.  The  result  is  that  weather¬ 
ing  and  oxidation  has  penetrated  deeply  into  the  country  rock.  In 
my  view  the  weathering  of  the  peneplain  and  many  rich  stringers, 
which  probably  penetrated  to  its  surface,  has  been  the  cause  of  much 
re-enrichment  in  the  field.  There  are  many  fault  veins,  the  greater 
number  filled  with  brecciated  quartz.  Nearly  all  these  fault  veins 
are  fairly  rich  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  their  enrichment  is  due 
to  gold-bearing  solutions  penetrating  from  below.  In  many  cases  the 
quartz  in  the  veins  is  barren,  and  I  suspect,  although  our  geologists 
will  not  have  it,  that  much  of  the  gold  in  them  has  been  carried 
down  by  penetrating  water  from  the  surface;  the  gold  from  the 
surface  itself  being  enrichment  from  weathered  stringers,  and  usually 
very  small  ones,  from  higher  elevations. 

I  suspect  strongly  that  when  the  re-enrichment  zones  from  below 
have  been  passed,  that  profitable  working  zones,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  will  cease.  There  is  scarcely  a  rivulet  in  the  peneplain,  from 
which  gold  cannot  be  panned.  This  means,  of  course,  a  wide  dis¬ 
semination  of  sources  for  this  gold.  Augurings,  fifty  feet  apart,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  will  show  gold  tailings.  In  several  cases  gold 
is  being  successfully  mined  in  big  open  pits,  the  soil  as  soft  as  cheese. 
Our  geologists  say  these  are  impregnated  zones.  I  oppose  the  theory 
of  re-enrichment  from  the  top.  From  this  you  will  gather  that  my 
hope  for  the  field  lies  in  the  consolidation  of  multiplicity  of  stringers 
into  reefs  at  depth.  In  other  words,  to  use  what  would  be  a  lay¬ 
man’s  expression,  the  gold  we  are  finding  is  in  the  leaves  and  twigs 
at  the  top  of  the  tree.  If  we  are  ever  to  have  mines,  and  I  think 
there  will  be  a  few,  they  will  be  in  the  limbs  and  in  the  horizontally 
elongated  boles  of  the  tree  as  we  sink.  The  reefs  and  stringers  cer¬ 
tainly  come  from  some  source  far  below  and  it  seems  natural  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  nearer  you  come  to  this  source,  the  more  massive  the 
ore  bodies  should  be. 

The  present  status,  however,  undoubtedly  is  that  Kakamega,  as 
a  mine  field,  awaits  proving.  It  will  take  about  a  year  to  do 
this. 


The  Lolgorian  field,  upward  of  one  hundred  miles  to  the  south, 
in  my  view,  presents  evidence  of  more  massive  formation  of  ore 
bodies,  and  all  in  all,  I  think  the  ores  are  richer.  I  am  more  hopeful 
of  large  mines  in  that  field  that  I  am  in  Kakamega.  But  there,  too, 
a  year  must  elapse  with  considerable  development  work  before 
definite  proof  can  establish  the  facts. 

You  must  regard  these  notes  as  those  of  a  layman,  who  does  not 
see  eye  to  eye  with  his  own  experts,  who  are  much  more  enthusiastic 
than  he  is.  As  we  say  in  Spanish,  “Quien  sabe?”  which  translates 
into  “Who  knows?” 

Of  course  we  will  be  glad  to  subscribe  to  your  Mining  Journal. 
Please  address  it  to  me  as  follows:  C.  F.  de  Ganahl,  Private  Bag, 
Kisumu,  Kenya  Colony,  East  Africa.  We  will  remit  on  receipt  of 
bill. 

I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  just  written  to  Senator 
Fletcher  in  Washington,  in  response  to  a  suggestion  from  him  that 
I  write  the  sequel  to  a  little  pamphlet  written  a  year  ago  called 
“Gold!  Why?”  Both  of  them  may  be  of  interest  to  you.  If  so,  you 
are  privileged  to  use  as  much  of  either  paper  as  you  care  to.  The 
demonetization  of  gold,  in  my  judgment,  will  revivify  the  world. 
Will  strip  unearned  purchasing  power  from  that  fifth  of  the  world’s 
population  who  are  lenders  and  bondholders  and  restore  it  to  those 
who  have  suffered  its  loss:  the  producers  of  products  the  world  over. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

Kakamega 
June  19,  1933 

My  Dear  Carl: 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  a  gentleman  who,  in 
a  very  short  time,  has  won  his  way  into  my  esteem,  Mr.  C.  D.  Grier. 
He  is  the  African  representative  of  the  Cyanamid  Company,  some  of 
whose  officials  I  believe  you  have  met  in  New  York. 

You  will  find  Mr.  Grier  a  man  who  is  careful  and  balanced  in 
his  statements,  slow  in  impulse  but,  I  believe,  very  sound  in  judg¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Grier,  in  the  few  days  that  he  has  been  with  us,  has  been 
of  great  assistance,  with  the  advice  he  is  able  to  pass  on  to  us  as  a 


result  of  long  association  with  mining  affairs,  as  well  as  good  techni¬ 
cal  grounding. 

Mr.  Grier  is  a  post  graduate  of  Dean  Roberts.  We  have  been 
over  some  of  the  ground  in  Alaska  that  is  quite  familiar  to  him, 
though  for  the  past  ten  years  his  sphere  of  operations  has  been,  I 
believe,  in  South  Africa.  Mr.  Grier  has  also  bucked  our  spirits  quite 
a  bit.  Lately  our  development  work  has  rather  confused  us,  as  we 
find  gold  in  so  many  places  that  we  would  be  happier  if  we  found 
it  in  fewer  places  and  the  ore  bodies  more  concentrated.  Mr.  Grier 
thinks  this  fact  may  not  prove  to  be  so  bad,  as  it  may  turn  out  that 
a  number  of  rich  but  thin  stringers  may  be  close  enough  together 
to  average  out  a  low  grade  “glory  hole”  mining  proposition.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  will  not  know  our  real  position  for  some  months 
to  come,  until  we  can  get  our  machinery  in  and  sink  to  deeper  levels. 
Up  to  the  present  everything  has  been  hand  work. 

I  will  appreciate  your  doing  anything  you  can  for  Mr.  Grier. 
Come  into  New  York  and  take  him  out  to  the  house  and  also  show 
him  your  Fleetwings  shop. 

Affectionately, 

Father 

Kakamega,  Kenya  Colony,  East  Africa 
June  21,  1933 

Major  B. 

Kislii 

Kenya  Colony 
My  Dear  Major  B : 

After  receipt  of  such  a  delightful  letter  as  was  your  last  to  me,  I 
feel  remiss  indeed,  having  failed  at  an  earlier  date  to  express  my 
appreciation.  The  facts  are  that  shortly  after  my  arrival  from  Lol- 
gorian  I  plunged  into  a  hectic  “and  every  living  minute  filled  with 
sixty  seconds  worth  of  distance  run”  sort  of  existence.  Breathing 
spells  have  been  few  and  far  between.  I  have  found  it  impossible  to 
operate  without  offices,  housing,  garages,  shops,  etc.  These  have  all 
now  been  built  and  we  have  quite  a  village,  with  water  laid  on, 
electric  lighting  shortly  to  follow.  You  must  come  and  pay  us  a  visit 
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with  Mrs.  B.  We  have  indeed  placed  the  cart  before  the  horse,  as 
we  are  still  trying  to  prove  that  we  have  enough  ore  to  call  our 
various  shafts,  adits,  etc.  “mines.” 

You  will  have  noted  that  my  country  has  gone  off  the  gold 
basis  and  is  doing  everything  possible  to  bring  her  currency  to 
parity  with  that  of  Great  Britain.  If  she  succeeds  in  doing  this,  she 
will  again  be  in  a  neck  and  neck  race  with  your  country  in  compe¬ 
tition  for  world  trade. 

You,  of  course,  have  noted  that  we  finally  pulled  down  the  Tem¬ 
ple  with  our  high  tariffs  and  are  now  pleading  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  for  a  tariff  truce.  Of  course,  this  is  essential  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  sound  basis  for  world  trade.  Every  bump,  rut,  gate  and 
steep  climb  in  the  broad  highway  over  which  men  should  exchange 
their  goods  merely  adds  a  wasteful  increase  in  the  difficulty  of  doing 
so.  Free  trade  is  the  nearest  approach  we  shall  ever  have  to  freedom 
from  war.  Tariffs  are  irksome,  destructive  of  friendship  between 
nations  and  are  powder  lines  to  the  magazine  of  trouble.  With  the 
extraction  of  any  inherent  value  from  the  tokens  we  call  money  and 
in  the  levelling  of  tariff  walls  is  to  be  found  the  world’s  great  high¬ 
way  in  her  march  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  “Technocracy”  that 
our  scientists  have  created. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  Senator  Fletcher  of  Florida, 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  asking  for 
the  continuation  I  had  promised  of  the  little  pamphlet,  “Gold! 
Why?”  I  had  sent  a  copy  of  this  paper  to  all  Congressmen,  Gover¬ 
nors  of  States  etc.,  about  a  year  ago.  Senator  Fletcher  seemed  desirous 
of  knowing  how  I  would  treat  international  exchange,  after  the 
demonetization  of  gold.  I  have  just  answered  his  letter  and,  as  print¬ 
ing  would  be  difficult  here,  I  am  having  the  reply  mimeographed 
and  intend  using  it  as  the  second  paper  for  “Gold!  Why?”  for  which 
I  have  had  several  inquiries  but  felt,  as  one  is  apt  to,  that  these  in¬ 
quiries  were  altogether  too  few.  Anyway,  I  have  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  in  the  bills  before  Congress  several  phrases  used  that  were 
employed  in  “Gold!  Why?”  So  I  am  wondering,  if  after  all,  this 
little  pamphlet  may  not  have  strengthened  the  conviction  that  the 
currency  system  based  on  gold  has  gone  west. 

The  trouble  with  America’s  departure  from  the  gold  basis  is  that 
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she  compromised,  has  only  partially  gone  off  gold.  Has  incorporated 
silver,  in  a  morganatic  marriage,  to  our  currency  system.  Only  to  the 
extent  that  she  has  gone  off  gold  will  she  reap  the  rewards  to  her 
trade.  The  advantage  will  be  left  to  your  country,  which  is  com¬ 
pletely  off  it.  To  the  extent  that  America  has  gone  on  silver,  she  will 
have  enriched  the  silver  mining  states,  but  definitely  at  the  expense 
of  all  other  sections  of  the  country.  This  action  has  suddenly  doubled 
the  value  of  silver.  A  gift  to  the  silver  mining  section.  This  doubled 
value  is  psychological,  artificial,  and  bears  no  relation  to  the  com¬ 
modity  price  level. 

Even  with  the  partial  demonetization  of  gold  the  vicious  down¬ 
ward  spiral  of  commodity  price  levels  turned  its  nose  upwards  and 
skidded  commodity  price  levels,  and  the  share  market  engaged  in 
manufacturing,  to  a  distinctly  higher  terrace.  Notwithstanding  the 
mistake  on  silver,  the  partial  demonetization  of  gold  leaves  the  worst 
of  the  depression  behind  us  and  from  now  onward  I  expect  improve¬ 
ment,  which  will  gradually  gain  speed  and  result,  in  a  few  years,  in 
really  prosperous  times. 

Even  the  partial  monetization  of  silver,  a  grievous  error,  will  act 
as  a  strong  stimulant  and  the  reaction  will  only  be  felt  years  later, 
when  it  is  probable  it  will  be  little  felt.  It  is  likely  to  be  lost  in  general 
prosperity. 

I  am  sending  you  “Money”  really  a  profound  little  paper  by  Lord 
Desborough.  He  advocates  the  monetization  of  silver.  I  queried  his 
attitude  in  regard  to  silver.  His  reply,  in  effect,  was  that  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  pass  through  this  compromise  before  the  world  could 
reach  an  acceptance  of  the  philosophy  which  requires  no  value  what¬ 
ever  in  a  medium  of  exchange. 

Our  danger  now  is  that  the  Economic  Congress  will  be  induced 
by  the  powerful  money-lending  forces  to  take  a  backward  step  and 
force  agreements  from  the  powerful  nations  to  re-establish  a  gold 
standard  on  some  artificial  basis.  I  should  much  rather  see  a  bi¬ 
metallism  than  this.  France,  of  course,  with  her  immense  gold  war 
chest,  will  use  every  possible  influence  to  bring  this  about.  With 
England  off  gold,  thirty  other  nations  off  gold  and  the  United  States 
partially  off  gold,  France  with  vaults  bursting  with  gold  is  in  a  very 
vulnerable  position,  because  her  war  chest  will  lose  its  purchasing 


power  when  the  rest  of  the  world  ceases  to  be  greedy  for  her  gold. 
If  France  is  forced  off  the  gold  basis,  as  I  imagine  she  may  be,  I 
vision  a  world  wide  renaissance  reaching  to  the  submerged  of  all 
lands,  wherein  greed  will  shrivel  to  a  nasty  thing  that  was,  and  a 
benign  “Technocracy”  will  expand,  a  willing  servant  to  all  man¬ 
kind. 

The  root  of  my  philosophy  lies  in  checking  the  flow  of  provender 
to  the  greedy.  The  greatest  possible  check  of  this  nature  is  to  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  hoard  money.  It  will  be  impossible  for  them 
to  hoard  money,  or  at  least  unprofitable  for  them  to  hoard  money  if 
money  itself  has  inherently  no  value.  This  would  be  the  case,  I  am 
strongly  persuaded,  by  such  a  medium  of  exchange  as  is  proposed  in 
“Gold!  Why?” 

In  my  letter  to  Senator  Fletcher,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose,  you 
will  note  that  I  anticipate  probably  a  large  use  of  gold  in  settling 
what  I  shall  call  residual  international  balances.  I  use  the  term  resi¬ 
dual  as  I  propose,  through  the  existing  International  Clearing  House, 
such  balances  will  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  sum,  being 
wrung  out,  so  to  speak,  by  the  Clearing  House,  which  I  believe  is 
now  in  Zurich.  Of  course,  the  minimizing  of  such  balances  will  be 
in  direct  ratio  to  the  destruction  of  tariff  barriers.  In  a  perfectly  regu¬ 
lated  international  trade  the  residual  balances  would  be  nil  and  there 
would  be  no  use  whatever  for  gold,  silver  or  any  other  commodity 
required  for  balance  paying  purposes.  This  is  too  much  to  hope  for, 
hence  it  follows  that  the  settling  of  international  balances  will  meet 
with  some  inconvenience,  due  to  the  fluctuating  commodities,  gold 
principally,  possibly  required  to  meet  them. 

The  complete  debasement  of  gold  to  its  utilitarian  value  in  price 
levels  will  be  many  years  in  coming,  for  the  reason  that  small  turbu¬ 
lent  and  unstable  states  will  find  in  it  the  most  convenient  means 
of  fortifying  their  positions.  Their  “fortifications”  will  be  found 
porous  and  elusive.  The  value  of  gold  on  the  market  is  bound  to 
dwindle,  as  its  artificial  prop  is  removed.  Only  unstable  nations  will 
want  it;  they  will  find  it  very  poor  in  purchasing  power  when 
larger  nations  discover  how  well  they  can  get  on  without  it.  The 
best  protection  for  any  nation  is  Technocracy,  with  its  products 
widely  distributed.  Wide  distribution  of  the  necessities  and  the  com- 
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forts  of  life  is  the  key  to  contented  citizens.  All  people  are  happy 
when  each  has  a  “spoon  in  the  big  bowl.”  A  tightly  buckled  belt 
is  a  poor  substitute  for  a  full  stomach.  Murderous  tendencies  are  in¬ 
cubated  in  empty  stomachs.  Hoarded  gold  is  a  poor  substitute  for 
soup.  I  must  not  labor  the  subject. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

Kakamega,  Kenya  Colony,  East  Africa 
June  28,  1933 

My  Dear  Mr. - 

I  feel  a  bit  more  secure  than  I  did  about  the  “Friendly  Remon¬ 
strances”  which  you  are  kind  enough  to  elevate  into  an  address.  My 
fancied  security  lies  in  the  drought  that  persists  in  your  section,  the 
extremely  high  tariff  on  eggs  and  vegetables  and  the  reports  that 
there  are  no  vegetables  in  your  district  and  the  hens  are  not  laying. 
Furthermore,  I  expect  to  say  some  uncomplimentary  things.  I  have 
discovered  that  an  Englishman  will  accept  these  with  equanimity 
while  the  way  to  arouse  his  anger  is  to  compliment  him.  I  shall  do 
both  and  try  to  dodge  the  eggs,  if  anyone  smuggles  them  in. 

Mrs.  de  Ganahl  and  I  appreciate  very  much  your  kind  offer  to 
put  us  up  at  Negata  and  note  the  boldness  of  your  invitation  by  ex¬ 
pressing  the  wish  that  we  should  stay  a  week.  We  realize  that  this 
expression  precedes  “Friendly  Remonstrances”  and  feeling  sure  that 
it  would  not  hold  good  after  hearing  these,  we  are  forced  to  decline 
the  long  stay  before  you  have  the  chance  to  withdraw  the  invitation. 
We  hope  to  reach  Negata  on  the  evening  of  the  seventh,  and  try  out 
on  you,  in  order  to  find  a  natural  limit,  the  statements  I  hope  to 
make  on  the  evening  of  the  eighth. 

With  every  good  wish  in  which  Mrs.  de  Ganahl  joins,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 


Extract  from  the  Papers  of  the 
Njoro  Settlers’  Association 

Friendly  Remonstrances 

In  outspoken  but  friendly  terms  Mr.  de  Ganahl  gave  his  “re¬ 
monstrances.”  It  is  refreshingly  rare  to  listen  to  a  practiced  speaker, 
such  as  Mr.  de  Ganahl,  who  while  “putting  it  over”  with  such  ruth¬ 
less  clarity,  can  always  give  a  generous  measure  of  penetrating 
humor  by  way  of  emphasis  to  his  subject. 

Comparing  the  activities  of  missionaries  with  those  of  gold 
miners  and  even  settlers — to  the  detriment  of  the  first  named — he 
was  quite  definite  that  in  physical  welfare  and  sound  teaching  the 
native  was  benefiting  much  more  from  the  settler  and  miner  than 
from  the  missionary — at  least  on  “this  side  of  the  river”!  The  day 
was  imminent  when  the  Negroes  of  Africa  would  appear  in  spats 
and  monocles! 

Proving  his  realistic  grip  of  economic  problems,  Mr.  de  Ganahl 
led  his  audience  to  a  consideration  of  the  money  factor  in  its  many 
manifestations  from  cowry-shells  to  millstones,  all  accepted  at  one 
time  or  another  as  “money.” 

Proving,  thus,  that  money  itself  is  not  always  of  the  same  value, 
he  went  on  to  deal  with  gold  as  money  and  the  gold  standard  as 
the  menace  creating  a  false  fixation  of  values — when,  actually  the 
only  “inherent  value”  of  this  yellow,  ductile  metal  was  in  its  uses  in 
photography  and  taken  internally,  in  its  curative  effects  on  con¬ 
firmed  dipsomaniacs! 

Arguing  that  as  one-fifth  of  the  human  race  were  money-lenders 
and  four-fifths  borrowers,  who,  under  prevailing  conditions  of  false 
fixed  monetary  factors  as  values,  could  never  possibly  get  out  of 
debt,  it  was  clear  that  only  by  prompt  and  sane  readjustment  of 
values  in  favor  of  the  producer  and  manufacturer  could  world  dis¬ 
aster  and  revolution  be  averted. 

Analysing  the  qualities  of  Governors,  D.  C.’s  and  Settlers — to  all 
of  whom  he  paid  tribute,  even  if  it  were  thought  his  remarks  were 
“back-handed  compliments” — he  showed  how  Government  and 
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Settlers  were  pulling  in  opposite  directions,  at  a  time  when  no 
effort  should  be  spared  to  achieve  coordination. 

Of  the  Settlers  especially  he  was  struck  with  the  fact  of  their 
qualities  as  Empire  Builders.  Here  was  a  body  of  specialised,  highly 
trained  people,  representing,  apparently,  for  the  most  part,  all  the 
highest  ranks  from  the  British  Army  and  Navy,  collected  together 
to  build  up  a  true  British  Colony.  No  finer  body  of  men  could  be 
got  to  fulfill  such  a  purpose  as,  in  his  view,  the  settlers  of  Kenya 
represented;  a  “concentration”  of  the  finest  leaven  that  could  be 
“put  into  the  human  loaf.” 

With  such  similes,  and  the  addition  of  apt  conundrum,  parable 
or  story,  Mr.  de  Ganahl  illustrated  his  delightful  “remonstrances” 
and  there  was  none  present  who  did  not  wish  he  would  continue 
with  more  from  his  inexhaustible  repertoire. 

The  Chairman’s  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  de  Ganahl  for  his  im¬ 
pressive  and  thought-provoking  address  was  cordially  endorsed  by 
the  meeting. 

(Delivered  July  7,  1933  and  received  with  great  enthusiasm.) 

Kenya  Colony,  East  Africa 
June  28,  1933 

Dear  Mr.  D’Oyly-John: 

I  have  recently  been  asked  by  Senator  Fletcher,  Chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  our  Senate,  for  the  paper 
which  I  promised  to  follow  Gold l  Why ?  Lack  of  industry  pre¬ 
vented  my  writing  the  paper.  I  have  written  to  Senator  Fletcher 
expressing  my  views  on  settling  international  exchange  balances.  In 
a  nut  shell  it  amounts  to  restricting  trade  to  the  ability  of  each 
nation  to  pay  with  its  own  goods.  There  will  always  be  international 
balances  to  remit.  These  may  be  paid  in  gold,  pearls,  silver  or  any¬ 
thing  else  but  always  on  a  price  level  that  represents  their  commodity 
value,  to  which  every  desired  article  will  fall  unless  it  is  artificially 
raised  by  being  made  a  standard  by  law,  etc.  So  my  plan  for  settling 
international  balances  is  not  to  allow  this  small  settlement  between 
nations  to  have  any  effect  on,  or  relationship  to,  the  internal  chits 
with  which  it  conducts  its  own  exchange  of  commodities. 

I  hold  that  there  should  be  no  inherent  value  in  currency.  Its 
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source  should  be  the  Government,  it  should  be  issued  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  against  services  and  value;  loaned  to  the  people  through 
banks  against  mortgages  on  their  property,  accepted  in  payment  of 
taxes  and  lastly,  retired  and  destroyed  on  budgetted  schedules  made 
when  it  is  issued.  The  tax  power  of  the  country  is  unlimited  and  this 
power  stands  behind  any  Government  issue  and  represents  the 
value,  in  normal  times,  of  some  four  hundred  billion  dollars.  This 
is  all  in  Gold !  Why ?  and  in  my  letter  to  Senator  Fletcher.  I  have 
a  great  respect  for  your  insight  into  these  matters  and  will  be  glad 
if  you  will  read  Gold !  Why ?  again  followed  by  my  letter  to  Sen¬ 
ator  Fletcher  and  give  me  your  frank  criticisms. 

You  do  not  tell  us  anything  of  your  charming  wife.  Please  say 
to  her  that  Mrs.  de  Ganahl  and  I  think  of  you  both  frequently  and 
include  you  both  in  every  good  wish.  Please  remember  us  to  our 
Malayan  friends. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

Kakamega,  Kenya  Colony 
June  30,  1933 

Mr.  F.  B. 

New  York  City 
Dear  Sir: 

I  have  been  advised  that  a  copy  of  my  little  pamphlet  Gold ! 
Why?  at  your  request,  was  sent  to  the  Canadian  Economic  Bureau, 
New  York  City. 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  Fletcher  I  have  recently  expanded  my  ideas, 
as  set  forth  in  Gold!  Why?  Feeling  that  your  request  indicates 
some  interest  in  my  treatment  of  gold,  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the 
letter. 

Briefly,  I  hold  there  should  be  no  inherent  value  in  currency, 
certainly  no  artificial  value.  Its  source  should  be  the  Government,  it 
should  be  issued  by  the  Government  against  service  and  values, 
loaned  to  the  people  through  the  banks  against  mortgages  on  their 
property,  accepted  in  payment  of  taxes  and  positively  retired  and 
destroyed  according  to  budgetted  schedules  made  when  it  is  issued. 
The  tax  power  of  the  country  is  unlimited  and  this  power  stands 
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behind  any  Government  issue;  it  represents  the  value  in  normal 
times  of  some  four  hundred  billion  dollars,  while  the  monetary 
gold  backing  of  our  currency  is  a  matter  of  four  billion  dollars.  The 
germ  of  this  idea  is  in  Gold!  Why?  and  in  my  letter  to  Senator 
Fletcher. 

It  is  folly  for  the  Government  to  issue  bonds  and  pay  interest 
thereon.  It  should  issue  legal  tender  carrying  no  interest.  It  should 
be  the  only  source  for  lending  money.  It  should  tax  any  other  lenders 
of  money  out  of  existence.  It  should  do  this  through  our  present  bank¬ 
ing  system. 

The  one  unalterable  condition  to  make  such  a  system  sound  is 
to  issue  against  value  only  and  positively  retire  the  issue  on 
schedule. 

International  balances  should  not  be  allowed  to  dislocate  ex¬ 
changes  internal  to  the  country.  They  are  the  tails  to  the  dogs  and 
may  be  settled  with  gold,  silver,  platinum  or  pearls,  or  any  other 
easily  movable  commodity  hut  always  at  commodity  price  levels  and 
not  at  artificial  valuations  resulting  from  their  elevation  to  a 
standard. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

Kakamega 
June  30,  1933 

Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs. - 

And  all  the  Grands,  not  to  mention  their  Parents. 

After  which  I  shall  proceed  to  say  a  lot  of  nothing  much.  Mr. 
de  Ganahl  has  just  written  to  Dean  Roberts  and  asks  that  Carl  pass 
on  to  Joe  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  the  Dean.  There  was  not  another 
copy  to  send  Joe-boy. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  this  being  an  interesting  experience.  Mr. 
de  Ganahl  says  it  is  more  thrilling  than  elephant  hunting,  which 
is  high  praise  coming  from  him. 

We  are  very  glad  Green  Gables  looks  so  pretty  and  should  like 
above  all  things  to  see  the  tulips,  jonquils,  etc.  blooming  but  are 
glad  the  lawns,  flowers  etc.  do  credit  to  the  gardener  and  to  Mrs. 
Hess  and  are  a  pleasure  to  the  neighbors  anyway.  When,  if  ever,  we 
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are  privileged  to  stay  there  awhile,  we  shall  certainly  enjoy  it!  And 
then  probably  remember  how  busy  and  interested  we  were  at  Kaka- 
mega !  Such  is  human  nature. 

It  sounds  strange  to  think  of  anyone  being  too  warm,  as  you 
mentioned  in  yours  of  June  8th.  Here  we  call  tonight  warm,  because 
we  have  no  fire  going — and  we  are  almost  astride  the  equator.  I 
think  very  few  know  exactly  where  that  “imaginary  lion”  of  the 
famous  school  boy,  really  does  “run  around  the  earth.”  There  are 
several  spots  named  for  it  and  all  are  far  from  here,  but  we  think 
ourselves  very  near  it.  I  go  out  to  talk  to  the  gardener,  in  a  helmet, 
black  glasses  and  gloves,  with  a  parasol,  but  I  happen  to  be  not  sun 
proof,  as  some  folks  think  themselves.  It  is  not  at  all  the  heat  that 
one  notices,  but  if  not  well  protected  from  the  sun,  a  headache  de¬ 
velops  later  in  the  day,  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  It  is  a  peculiar  dull 
ache,  quite  characteristic.  Once  having  had  it  one  recognizes  it 
again.  I  suppose  it  can  be  very  severe.  We  have  only  had  slight 
touches,  for  we  are  careful.  Doctors  say  the  effects  of  the  sun  are 
cumulative  and  that  after  being  here  years  one  is  more,  instead  of 
less,  easily  affected  than  at  first ( ?).  Everyone  does  not  agree  on  this. 
Some  people  do  not  wear  hats  even !  So  there  you  are !  One  certainly 
does  not  burn  as  quickly  as  at  home.  Curious ! 

Speaking  of  the  black  man’s  curious  mind,  here  are  two  examples 
of  how  it  works,  or  fails  to  work,  as  you  prefer  to  think  of  it.  One, 
of  proven  bravery  under  conditions  he  understood,  refused  to  fly 
with  his  “Buana”  (master).  They  asked  if  he  was  afraid  and  he  said, 
“No,”  but  he  knew  better  than  go  up  in  the  air  and  then  when  the 
engine  stopped,  as  it  was  sure  to  do,  be  asked  to  get  out  and  crank 
it  up!  Another  said  in  describing  an  airplane  or  “bird”  as  they  call 
it,  “You  go  up  and  up  and  up,  then  the  engine  stops  and  you  come 
down  and  down  and  down  and  the  Buana  dies!”  in  a  quiet  matter- 
of-fact  way,  and  that  was  that! 

We  have  lost  Narayan  and  are  desolate  but  the  black  boys  are 
evidently  trying  to  take  his  place  with  a  fair  measure  of  success.  A 
letter  took  him  back  to  India,  we  shall  probably  never  know  quite 
why. 

The  Indians  here  are  a  blessing  to  the  country,  they  undersell 
and  work  for  less  than  the  white  man  and  are  unpopular  in  conse- 
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quence.  The  only  whites  who  really  work  with  their  hands  are  the 
Dutchmen.  Boers,  a  few  of  whom  have  drifted  northward  to  Kenya, 
are  steady  and  reliable,  some  of  them  stupid  and  a  bit  unkempt,  but 
very  useful  here. 

We  are  very  glad  to  know  the  little  ones  are  growing  so  well. 
Am  sorry  Joe’s  family  have  had  the  whooping  cough  en  masse,  as 
it  were,  but  at  least  it  was  a  good  time  of  year,  if  one  must  indulge 
in  such  diversions. 

How  is  John’s  arm?  We  hope  almost  normal  again.  We  judge 
things  are  distinctly  better  in  the  U.S.A.  Major  Cresson  writes  from 
Texas  of  noticeable  improvement  in  conditions  there. 

I  must  stop. 

Sincerely, 

Florence  W.  de  Ganahl 
July  21, 1933 

My  Darling  Carl: 

First  I  wish  to  refer  to  Yule’s  report.  From  it  I  take  it  that  the 
evidence  to  date  indicates  that  our  long  search  for  beryllium  has 
drawn  a  blank.  There  is  but  one  statement,  I  think,  in  Yule’s  report 
No.  20  that  holds  any  light  on  the  pathway  to  finding  this  metal.  It 
is  only  three  lines  and  he  refers  to  it  as  something  he  has  read  re¬ 
cently.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  the  bauxite  of,  I  think,  Hungary  is  re¬ 
ported  to  carry  one  and  a  quarter  per  cent  of  B.E.O.  It  happens  that 
Gedney  now  has  the  reports  and  I  am  not  at  the  moment  able  to 
check  the  correctness  of  the  source,  or  the  percentage  immediately 
above  mentioned.  But  you  will  have  no  trouble  in  finding  the  refer¬ 
ence  in  Yule’s  copies. 

I  would  suggest  and  hope  you  will  act  on  it  at  once  that  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  facts  referred  to  be  run  to  earth  with  all  dispatch.  If  the 
bauxites  of  Hungary  (?)  really  contain  one  and  a  half  percent  of 
beryllium  we  want  to  know  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  Means  may 
suggest  themselves  to  you  for  this  purpose.  Check  up  through  the 
author  of  the  statement,  get  the  locality,  write  to  all  our  Consuls  in 
Hungary  or  whatever  the  country  is  for  bauxite  samples;  analyse 
them  for  a  check  to  the  statement.  If  they  turn  out  to  be  true  it 
might  be  wise  to  send  Yule  to  make  an  examination  and  definite 
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report.  One  and  a  quarter  per  cent  of  beryllium  oxide  in  ores  as 
general  as  bauxite  would  change  the  face  of  the  world  in  a  few 
years;  is  worth  more  to  humanity  than  all  the  gold  in  the  world;  if 
found  in  sufficient  quantities  will  halve  the  burden  on  humanity.  It 
follows,  if  nothing  else  comes  out  of  our  research  than  pinning  this 
fact,  we  have  won  the  game.  It  sounds  altogether  too  good  to  be 
true  but  having  been  stated  we  cannot  afford  to  overlook  the  state¬ 
ment.  So  act  on  it  vigorously,  my  son,  please. 

Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  off  for  wasting  fifty  dollars  on  your 
long  Cyanimid  cable.  Information  which  we  already  had.  Of  course 
you  did  not  know  this,  but  the  information  conveyed  in  the  cable 
would  have  kept  warm  for  the  twenty  days  while  crossing  the  ocean 
and  air  mail.  There  are  two  ways  to  make  money,  the  principal  one 
is  to  save  it  when  you  have  it,  I  might  add  specifically  on  long 
cables.  Not  that  I  am  lacking  in  gratitude  for  your  deep  interest  in 
this  job,  because  I  do  appreciate  the  motive  of  the  cable. 

Perhaps  I  have  not  written  you  sufficiently  often  and  kept  you 
in  sufficiently  close  touch  with  what  we  are  doing.  Doubtless  my 
inquiries  for  machinery  gave  you  the  impression  that  we  were  busy 
building  a  mill;  while  the  truth  is  we  were  only  getting  machinery 
for  baby  mills  in  order  to  prove  definitely  if  we  had  anything  to 
warrant  our  building  a  real  mill.  We  think  we  have,  but  this  is  an 
awfully  treacherous  business.  We  are  in  the  skies  today  and  feeling 
for  an  outlet  from  Hades  tomorrow.  And  so  it  goes.  We  have  gotten 
as  much  as  a  teaspoon  of  gold  from  thirty  pounds  of  earth.  The 
assays  are  high  today  and  low  tomorrow,  lean  and  fat.  Only  through 
establishing  beyond  a  doubt  that  there  is  a  total  body  of  ore  which 
will  average  a  given  enrichment  of  gold,  can  assure  us  that  a  mill  is 
worth  while.  We  have  a  number  of  things  that  are  brilliant  but  not 
sufficiently  proven.  We  are  milling  four  or  five  tons  a  day  in  a  little 
stamp  mill,  saving  the  free  gold  only  and  it  is  turning  out  well.  We 
have  ordered  a  twenty-five  ton  rod  mill  from  Gibson  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  We  know  that  this  is  not  the  type  of  mill  that  we  should  have 
for  general  milling.  We  are  mounting  it  on  a  large  truck  which  will 
be  pulled  around  to  different  prospects  in  order  to  prove  by  mill 
runs  what  the  ore  is  carrying.  Assays  are  most  awfully  tricky  things. 
We  are  at  the  moment  in  a  Sherlock  Holmes  sweat!  Three  times 
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have  our  essays  been  salted!  Twice  have  we  traced  the  salting  to  the 
flux.  It  appears  almost  certain  that  this  flux  has  been  salted  by  some¬ 
one  emptying  flour  gold  into  the  flux.  The  sudden  jumping  up  of  the 
assays  came  under  suspicion  by  the  assayer,  who,  in  the  first  case, 
tested  his  flux  and  found  it  salted.  All  assays  heats  are  now  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  pot  of  flux.  The  second  salting  was  picked  up  in  this 
way.  I  am  just  wondering  if  there  is  any  possibility  of  this  blank 
flux  sample  having  been  salted  from  the  other  twenty  pots  which 
accompanied  it  into  the  furnace.  Twenty-one  assays  are  placed  in  a 
muffle.  This  in  the  furnace,  the  furnace  heated  by  three  air  oper¬ 
ated  paraffine  burners.  Now  since  the  saltings  have  been  discovered, 
every  batch  carried  a  flux  blank.  Everybody  is  in  a  flat  spin  on  the 
problem.  Any  suggestions  from  you?  The  assayer  insists  that  the 
character  of  the  gold  in  the  salted  samples,  different  color,  I  believe, 
and  different  silver  proportion,  indicates  that  the  gold  used  for  salt¬ 
ing  is  flour  alluvial  gold. 

It  appears  the  earlier  part  of  this  letter  is  wrong  in  reference  to 
the  proven  failure  of  Gedney’s  year  spent  in  collecting  possible 
beryllium  carrying  samples.  Gedney  tells  me  that  it  is  only  the  com¬ 
posite  sample,  which  you  will  recall  I  suggested,  being  made  up 
from  a  large  number  of  his  finds,  being  tested.  If  this  is  true,  some 
of  the  samples,  when  tested  individually,  may  turn  out  to  have 
B.E.O.  in  payable  quantity.  As  I  understand  it,  the  composite  sample 
test  has  proven  that  this  composite  sample  did  contain  five  one 
thousandths  of  one  per  cent  of  B.E.O.  and  that  there  yet  remains 
the  test  on  the  individual  samples.  Gedney  thinks  Yule  has  done 
magnificent  work  in  establishing  a  method  by  which  beryllium 
can  be  determined,  “With  confidence  and  a  high  degree  of  accu¬ 
racy.” 

I  enclose  Gedney’s  letter  to  Yule,  which  please  hand  him  after 
taking  a  copy  for  your  files.  I  do  not  understand  it.  I  do  understand 
from  Gedney’s  letter,  page  five,  that  he  tested  a  sample  at  the 
Trailer  House  laboratory,  Decaturville,  Tenn.,  and  that  Yule  checks 
Gedney’s  finding  at  1.1%  B.E.O.  Now,  of  course,  if  any  quantity 
of  ore  can  be  found  that  carries  one  and  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent 
B.E.O.  it  must  be  taken  as  pretty  fairly  rich  and  workable,  provided 
reduction  methods  can  be  found  that  are  reasonable  in  cost.  I  do  not 
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recall  having  been  told  that  anything  better  than  .46%  of  B.E.O.  had 
ever  been  discovered.  This  means  that  we  should  carefully  trace 
down  the  ore  that  produced  this  sample. 

I  have  gone  over  carefully  your  interesting  account  of  Fleetwings. 
Of  course,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Government  did  not  accept 
the  Loening  proposals.  There  appear  to  be  other  matters  which  have 
interesting  prospects  for  the  future,  especially  the  experimental 
tanks  you  expect  to  build  for  the  Army.  I  am  left  with  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  you  are  gradually  gaining  the  respect  of  both  the  Army 
and  Navy  people  with  whom  you  come  in  contact.  If  you  can  trans¬ 
pose  this  respect  into  their  having  every  reliance  in  your  depend¬ 
ability  and  make  your  actions  conform  always  to  the  fostering  of 
their  confidence,  you  will  have  created  a  foundation  which,  sooner 
or  later,  will  bring  you  profitable  business.  In  this  respect  I  feel  that 
you  have  grown  with  the  rapidity  that  your  actual  accomplishments 
in  your  chosen  field  have  entitled  you. 

It  seems  to  me  entirely  logical  that  Roosevelt  should  scale  down 
expenses  in  the  Army  and  Navy  and  immediately  thereafter  create 
additional  expenditure  for  employment  purposes  in  the  same  or¬ 
ganization  which  he  has  scaled  down.  It  simply  meant  that  he  was 
transferring  from  those  who  have  too  much  and  spreading  the 
economy  in  employing  a  greater  number.  I  should  not  be  at  all  sur¬ 
prised,  in  fact  I  expect,  to  see  aviation  in  both  Army  and  Navy 
greatly  expanded  by  virtue  of  economies  created  in  the  Army  and 
Navy.  When  it  is  considered  that  a  few  airplanes,  manned  by  very 
few  men  have  defensive  and  fighting  value  equal  to  battalions  of 
men,  it  is  certainly  the  essence  of  economy  to  establish  the  defensive 
forces  of  the  country  on  an  air  basis  rather  than  on  the  basis  requir¬ 
ing  immense  numbers  of  men.  If  I  am  correct  in  this,  it  justifies  the 
expectation  that  there  will  be  little,  if  any,  cutting  and  more  prob¬ 
ably  marked  expansion  of  the  air  forces  of  both  Army  and  Navy. 
You  should  be  in  line  for  recognition  for  this  work. 

I  have  given  some  thought  to  the  multiple  method  you  have  de¬ 
vised  of  getting  an  air  film  under  the  bottom  of  your  boat  and  am 
inclined  to  the  view  that  the  friction  losses  in  your  method  will  be 
so  much  greater  and  more  complicated  than  in  the  case  of  the  stepped 
boat  bottom,  that  such  losses  will  overcome  the  possible  better  dis- 
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tribution  of  air.  If  you  think  of  it  you  require  to  pull  the  air  under 
the  bottom  of  the  boat  with  a  vacuum.  Each  opening  is  a  vacuum 
pump,  the  water  passing  underneath  is  a  piston  and  as  the  piston  is 
not  attached  to  the  boat  there  is  a  constant  pull  on  each  opening  re¬ 
tarding  the  forward  movement  of  the  boat.  I  have  only  lately 
thought  of  this,  but  it  seems  quite  clear.  I  should  not  be  surprised 
if  you  are  in  for  disappointment  in  this  matter.  Anyway,  you  will 
have  learned  much  and  to  definitely  establish  a  mistake  is  definitely 
establishing  advance,  potential  advance  at  least. 

I  am  by  no  means  certain  of  our  situation  here.  Our  great  trouble 
lies  in  the  exasperating  delays  in  getting  the  material  necessary  to 
establish  truth.  We  have  some  very  definitely  good  prospects  but  it 
will  all  depend  on  the  depth  to  which  these  prospects  extend.  We 
know  that  some  of  them  go  down  a  hundred  feet  or  more.  The  work 
up  to  the  present  has  nearly  all  been  done  by  hand.  We  are  now  par¬ 
tially  mechanizing  our  winding  and  drilling  methods  and  hope  in 
the  course  of  the  next  six  months  to  have  reached  a  depth  of  some 
five  hundred  feet,  with  cross  cuts  and  drifts  at  hundred  foot  levels, 
to  enable  us  to  prove  our  ore  bodies.  Since  sending  you  the  sample 
of  a  ton  of  ore,  we  have  developed  two  additional  reefs,  apparently 
richer  by  a  long  ways  than  the  one  whose  samples  you  have.  The 
strike  is  also  considerably  longer.  When  we  shall  have  proven  all 
these  reefs  to  five  hundred  feet,  we  will  then  be  able  to  say  that  we 
have  a  mine.  The  very  rich  finds,  which  we  contact  from  time  to 
time,  do  not  mean  much.  It  is  volume  of  ore  with  consistent  values 
that  we  are  looking  for.  We  think  we  have  this  in  both  of  our  mines 
but  it  is  not  yet  proven. 

I  am  very  glad  that  we  did  not  allow  Joe  to  come  out.  He  is 
weaving  himself  into  the  structure  of  his  own  country,  which  you 
are,  and  however  rich  this  situation  might  prove,  I  think  it  would 
not  compensate  for  rupturing  his  present  contacts.  Furthermore,  the 
stimulating  conditions  of  our  own  climate  are  absent  here,  and  I 
am  now  well  convinced  his  coming  would  have  been  a  mistake. 
The  scientists  seem  to  have  proven  that  cosmic  rays  reaching  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  our  earth,  part  and  rain  in  greater  volumes  toward  the 
north  and  south  magnetic  poles,  leaving  the  equatorial  areas  lean  in 
the  reception  of  these  rays.  Mother  has  suggested,  and  I  guess  with 


considerable  accuracy,  that  this  fact  may  account  for  the  greater 
mental  and  physical  energy  so  clearly  apparent  in  moderately  north¬ 
ern  and  moderately  southern  latitudes.  It  may  well  be  the  extremely 
northern  and  southern  latitudes  get  too  much  of  these  rays.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true  that  along  the  equatorial  belts  even  where  altitude  gives 
immunity  to  tropical  diseases,  there  is  something  lacking,  or  some¬ 
thing  of  which  there  is  too  much. 

Girls  and  boys  mature  at  very  early  ages  and  not  to  either  sex’s 
advantage.  Sex  development  is  more  intense  than  are  the  other 
functions  of  the  body,  which  should  parallel  the  development  of 
sex.  This  brings  about  an  abnormal  condition  from  which  children 
should  be  free  and  it  certainly  would  not  be  sound  or  even  just  for 
Joe  to  submit  his  young  people  to  these  conditions.  So  I  think  that 
my  advice  to  him  has  been  good  and  I  am  glad  that  he  is  feeling 
that  way  about  it.  There  is  an  immense  advantage  in  maintaining 
contacts  of  youth  and  middle  age  throughout  one’s  life.  The  fact 
that  environment  of  climate,  character  and  outlook  are  constant 
affords  the  background  on  which  to  enjoy,  to  the  fullest  extent, 
short  departures  into  other  lands  and  fields  of  influence  and  thought. 
Mother  and  I  have  broken  many  of  the  threads,  except  with  those 
who  are  closest  to  us,  by  having  the  world  for  a  home.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  regard  this  fact  as  either  greatly  to  our  credit  or  to  our  best 
mental  and  economic  interests. 

I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  papers  that  you  have  sent 
me  from  the  National  Committee.  They  have  been  intensely  interest¬ 
ing  and  are  certainly  keynotes  to  a  better  outlook.  I’ll  be  glad  of  as 
many  of  these  as  you  can  send  me  and  I  am  indeed  pleased  to  see 
that  you  are  taking  an  interest  in  these  weighty  and  necessary  influ¬ 
ences  to  good  citizenship. 

I  am  not  yet  convinced  that  my  earlier  estimate  of  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  was  incorrect.  His  success  is  due  to  the  momentum  with  which 
he  was  hurled  into  the  Presidential  chair,  which  bowled  over  Con¬ 
gress  and  enabled  him  to  get  his  bills  through  before  Congress 
could  arise  from  its  prone  position.  At  the  end  of  the  session  they  did 
rise  enough  to  dilute  his  pension  economy  measures  by  a  full  third. 
I  consider  that  he  has  done  one  thing  which  was  the  only  thing  that 
was  required  to  be  done  to  pull  the  United  States  out  of  the  depres- 
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sion  and  that  was  the  demonetization  of  gold.  To  this,  and  to  this 
alone,  is  due  the  improvement  in  the  price  level  of  commodities  and 
the  improvement  in  the  price  level  of  stocks. 

His  Farmers  Allotment  Bill  is  ridiculous  and  unworkable  and 
will  not  stand  the  Supreme  Court.  He  never  intended  to  demonetize 
gold  before  he  was  elected  and  said  so,  he  was  beaten  into  it  by 
members  of  the  Brain  Trust,  who  used  the  momentum  of  his  posi¬ 
tion  to  bring  it  about.  I  think  he  is  a  gentleman  with  an  ingratiating 
smile,  some  uncertainty  of  purpose,  possessing  the  one  admirable 
quality  of  mobilizing  brains  and  acting  under  the  forces  of  such 
mobilization.  I  shall  be  greatly  surprised  if  his  present  popularity, 
largely  the  swing  of  twelve  years  of  asinine  prohibition,  lasts  out 
his  term.  He  fell  into  the  river  and  came  out  with  a  pocket  full  of 
fish.  It  was  the  sequence  of  events  culminating  in  a  perpendicular 
capital  levy  on  the  lending  power  of  the  world  which  came  about 
through  the  demonetization  of  gold  that  has  pulled  the  United 
States  out  of  the  depression;  in  short,  farmers  who  borrowed  a  dol¬ 
lar  when  wheat  was  a  dollar  a  bushel  were  asked  to  pay  their  cred¬ 
itors  when  wheat  was  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel.  The  greatest  crime 
of  the  age.  The  crime  of  giving  gold  an  artificial  value.  Roosevelt 
has  simply  made  it  legal,  in  demonetizing  gold,  to  pay  these  debts 
with  a  cheaper  dollar,  properly  so.  See  Gold !  Why? 

My  darling  Joe  will  understand  that  this  letter  is  intended  for 
him  as  well  as  Carl.  I  have  just  finished  receiving  a  visit  of  congratu¬ 
lation  on  my  sixty-fourth  birthday  from  a  number  of  our  very  fine 
staff  of  men  and  women.  To  make  the  day  a  still  happier  one  cables 
came  in  from  you  all,  showing  that  we  were  not  forgotten.  I  will 
continue  to  send  you  my  love,  although  dividends  may  never  be 
forthcoming  from  Africa.  It  is  always  a  delight  to  receive  your  let¬ 
ters.  We  are  very  far  away  and  the  distance  lessens  when  they  come. 
Joe  and  Dody’s  letters  from  Bermuda  gladdened  our  hearts,  of 
course.  In  regard  to  his  proposed  paper,  I  am  sure  we  will  all  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  help  him  start  it. 

A  heart  full  of  love  goes  to  you  all;  especially,  to  the  dear  daugh¬ 
ters  and  grandchildren.  As  soon  as  we  have  a  visitor  Mother  chases 
up  all  the  snap  shots  and  with  pride  and  almost  tears  tells  the  world, 
“Those  are  our  grandchildren.”  One  would  suppose  that  Green 
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Lawn  and  Gorham  Road  were  the  centers  of  the  earth  and  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  they  are  not  that  to  us  both. 

[Mother  here  writes]  Mr.  Pittman,  Tom,  arrived  two  days  ago. 
He  is  a  student  type  but  seems  a  very  nice  lad  and  takes  his  new 
surroundings  very  calmly,  when  one  realizes  that  he  has  never  been 
in  the  tropics  before  and  things  are  so  very  different  to  his  accus¬ 
tomed  experiences.  I  need  not  say  how  deeply  we  hope  things  will 
become  firmly  worth  while  here.  Gold  keeps  coming  in  all  the  time 
but  not  commercially  as  yet.  There  is  a  large  accumulation  about  to 
be  sent  to  the  bank.  Here’s  hoping!  The  price  of  gold  is  good  just 
now.  Father  works  and  works  and  works  and  takes  occasional  dis¬ 
appointments  calmly.  On  the  whole  mining  is  a  young  man’s  job 
for  it  is  one  of  constant  nervous  strain. 

Dearest  Love, 

Father  and  Mother 

Kisumu,  Kenya  Colony 
August  8,  1933 

My  Dear  Captain  Phillips  : 

Your  letter  tells  me,  between  the  lines,  often  more  expressive  than 
text,  the  real  art  of  interesting  writing,  that  you  are  in  your  stride ; 
the  play  of  events  again  grips  you;  I  fancy  a  willing  slave  in  spite 
of  your  protest. 

Interesting,  commanding  life  pictures  evolve  when  one  is  forced 
to  quiet  and  meditation.  These,  I  imagine,  are  your  compensations 
for  the  siege  while  Nature  was  mending  you. 

I  have  a  theory  that  all  things  cancel  or  balance  out.  Our  pleas¬ 
ures  and  our  sorrows  come  only  when  we  are  off  the  normal;  are 
most  pronounced  when  furthest  off.  Balance  is  static,  to  be  off  it  is 
dynamic.  Happiness  cannot  be  constant,  it  is  merely  a  reciprocal  of 
something  we  do  not  like.  Each  a  measuring  rod.  Perpetual  peace 
would  produce  a  flabby  mind  and  a  flabby  body.  In  spite  of  the 
horrors  of  war,  it  is  the  natural  state  of  all  living  things.  The  oak 
grows  strong  with  tempestuous  gales.  He  whose  life  swings  sweep- 
ingly  through  the  valleys  to  the  hill  crests  on  either  side,  lives 
abundantly.  Movement  is  life.  Absolute  zero  is  where  all  life  ceases. 
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I  visualize  life  as  having  mass  and  quality.  The  swings  through 
the  valleys  to  the  hilltops  may  be  just  as  great  and  still  have  their 
limits  in  the  brain;  in  fact  it  is  there  that  energy  is  most  dynamic, 
purged  of  the  dross  and  slag  of  matter.  The  mind  is  the  great  race 
course  where  the  spirit,  jockeyless  and  with  infinite  speed,  is  driven 
through  lanes  of  stars  and  planets.  The  driver  is  that  wonderful 
machine  called  “Man,”  a  God  unto  himself,  often  on  a  sick  bed 
waiting  for  grosser  things  to  mend  a  broken  body.  Even  in  sleep  the 
spirit  breaks  its  bounds  and  takes  joy  rides  to  distant  stars,  and  at 
times,  even  with  the  best  of  us,  wallows  for  contrast  in  the  horrors 
that  dreams  may  bring.  In  imagination  we  come  to  know  there  is  a 
Great  First  Cause.  Please  note,  I  said  “to  know,”  and  not  merely  to 
believe  through  Faith,  quite  an  inferior  basis  for  knowledge.  Do  not 
be  shocked,  my  dear  friend.  I  have  probably  never  told  you  this 
before.  Christian  dogma  accepted  from  a  medicine  bottle  (not  even 
marked  “Poison”)  while  one’s  nose  is  being  held,  is  more  than  I 
find  a  weak  stomach  can  retain. 

It  is  fortunately  true,  nevertheless,  that  I  reach  conclusions  on  be¬ 
havior  that  coincide  with  a  Christian’s  conception  of  the  character 
of  Christ,  even  though  I  reject  the  idea  of  an  immaculate  conception. 
In  fact,  I  sense  a  finer  conception  of  the  greatness  of  God,  call  Him, 
or  It,  what  you  like,  in  natural  laws  that  would  give  Joseph  the 
honor.  Are  we  not  all  God’s  handiwork?  You  see,  Captain,  I  must 
be  a  pagan  in  the  eyes  of  all  true  believers. 

Imagination,  I  believe,  brings  us  closer  to  truth  than  does  con¬ 
crete  reasoning.  I  submit  that  a  propagandized  faith,  reasoned  (?) 
by  our  Divinity  brethren  is  less  convincing  than  to  look  into  the 
heavens  and  watch  some  great  Force  playing  jackstraws  with  stars 
and  planets.  Man’s  imagination  is  the  world’s  great  moving  force. 
Reason  merely  allocates  and  clarifies  this  force  to  given  ends. 
Reason  itself  feeds  upon  imagination  before  it  states  its  find¬ 
ings. 

Enough  of  small  and  trifling  matters!  You  are  in  Lira,  refer  to 
cotton,  sim-sim,  peanuts,  disrespectfully,  in  brevity.  Evidently  our 
views  meet  on  Col.  C.  I  come  to  know  this  also  by  brevity.  You 
write  well  between  the  lines. 

I  am  out  of  sympathy  with  your  reluctance  to  give  the  benefits 
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of  your  attainments  to  a  Province  and  believe  your  error  lies  in  feel¬ 
ing  you  cannot  be  as  “direct”  with  your  D.C.’s  as  you  would  be  as 
a  D.C.  through  “direct  action.” 

Your  cultural  background  I  conceive  to  be  a  definite  handicap  in 
political  problems.  This  background  an  administrator  can  only 
afford  to  indulge  when  the  uncultured  fields  of  political  weeds  have 
been  tilled  and  cultivated.  Masses  of  people  are  never  cultured  and 
political  sagacity  is  essential  to  giving  them  what  is  good  for  them, 
without  hope  of  reward  or  appreciation.  One  becomes  smeared  with 
tar  in  the  process  but  after  all,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  can,  to 
move  to  higher  levels  those  who  cannot.  Is  not  this  now  your  func¬ 
tion,  my  good  friend  ?  And  will  it  not  be  further  expanded  when  the 
Northern  Province  calls  you  ? 

I  submit  that  you  will  not  only  think  straight  and  think  broad, 
even  though  hands  be  tied  by  swathing  bands  and  petty  regulations. 
It  is  an  easy  thing  to  follow  regulations.  Regulations  are  merely 
substitutes  for  thought.  Straight  thinking  breaks  them.  Why  should 
you  and  I  disagree  on  so  many  points?  This  is  not  a  barren  land. 
The  wells  of  the  spirit  and  inspiration  are  just  beginning  to  burst 
forth  and  Africa  will  earn  the  attention  of  the  world  before  the 
century  passes.  Again  I  disagree.  You  are  not  a  man  who  can  ever 
be  alone  when  associating  with  your  own  thoughts.  “Good  civil 
servants  and  jealous  guardians  of  the  proper  channels”  may  not  al¬ 
ways  be  those  marked  on  the  charts.  Feed  upon  your  own  back¬ 
ground  and  steer  the  real  proper  channels,  regardless  of  their 
jealous  guardians  and  come  forth  from  excursions  into  channels,  in 
spite  of  their  guardians,  with  an  unstarved  spirit. 

1  would  paraphrase  your  closing  paragraph.  It  should  be,  “with 
out  vision”  put  into  execution  “the  people  perish.”  Vision  alone  is 
not  enough. 

Your  letter  pleased  us  more  between  the  lines  than  in  its  text. 
With  this  response  travels  a  message  of  our  affection. 

As  always, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 
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East  Africa 
August  28,  1933 

Dear  Mr.  — 

I  have  your  letter  of  August  third.  I  cannot,  at  the  moment,  think 
of  any  catalogues  that  we  especially  want,  that  we  do  not  have  on 
file;  however,  our  great  distance  from  civilization  makes  it  necessary 
to  surround  ourselves  with  every  scrap  of  information  which  will 
save  correspondence,  on  any  equipment  that  may  be  needed.  We 
have  a  regular  indexed  catalogue  library,  which  we  find  of  great 
assistance.  People  like  Allis  Chalmers  have  become  “rutted.”  Some 
perfunctory  clerk  answers  their  inquiries.  We  find  always  that  old 
firms  of  this  type  are  slower  in  shipment  and  less  satisfactory  to  deal 
with  than  up  and  coming  concerns.  Their  integrity,  of  course,  is 
beyond  question,  but  as  Kipling  says,  in  his  “Vampire”  poem  (died 
of  course  in  another  sense)  “so  some  of  him  lived  but  most  of  him 
died.”  Unfortunately,  in  these  old  concerns,  the  part  that  has  passed 
on  is  above  the  shoulders.  So,  let  us  not  worry  Allis  Chalmers  any 
more.  These  concerns  have  very  long  contracts  printed  in  small  type, 
lawyered  into  everything  that  is  unfair  to  the  client.  Such  contracts 
I  will  not  sign.  There  is  no  way  of  forcing  their  implementation, 
while  the  gates  of  escape  open  only  for  them. 

I  think  I  can  say  this  morning  that  our  footing  seems  to  be 
becoming  firmer.  At  least,  it  would  seem  so.  Our  properties  are  only 
scratched  and  we  are  constantly  discovering  new  reefs  and  pay 
streaks.  Most  of  them  are  quite  rich.  Of  course,  it  is  all  very  nice, 
but  I  shall  not  be  content  till  we  have  proven  them  all  at  depth.  We 
should  be  very  happy  to  find  a  massive,  low  grade  reef. 

I  feel  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  run  amuck.  The  demonetization 
of  gold  was  practically  the  only  legislation  that  was  urgently  needed. 
It  acted  as  a  tax  levy  on  creditors  and  money  lenders,  through  re¬ 
duction  of  their  purchasing  power,  which  has  been  tremendously 
increased  in  favor  of  this  class  by  the  depression.  Generally  speaking, 
the  reduction  of  this  purchasing  power  of  this  class  was  transferred 
to  the  benefit  of  farmers  and  all  companies  engaged  in  manufacture. 
These  latter  classes  now  pay  their  debts  with  a  less  number  of  pro¬ 
duced  articles  or  a  lesser  quantity  of  farm  products. 

The  demonetization  of  gold,  I  believe,  was  the  tail  to  a  bill  that 
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otherwise  was  practically  unworkable.  This  matter  of  plowing  up 
and  destroying  useful  articles,  to  my  mind,  is  nothing  short  of 
asinine.  Especially,  when  the  burden  of  payment  is  transferred 
through  another  route  to  the  taxpayers.  The  thousand  and  one 
business  codes,  which  are  sought  to  be  established  by  compulsion 
from  the  Government,  is  bound  to  lead  to  endless  confusion.  I  can¬ 
not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  hold  that  the 
law  against  monopoly  can  be  made  active  in  one  case  and  become 
obsolete  at  the  volition  of  the  President’s  representatives,  in  another. 
The  whole  situation  foreshadows  the  possibility  of  a  debacle,  which 
may  bring  us  perilously  near  Communism.  The  gain  in  the  market 
value  of  stocks  and  commodities  is  due  solely  to  the  partial  de¬ 
monetization  of  gold  or  inflation.  This,  with  rigid  control,  was  the 
only  remedy  necessary  to  cure  the  depression. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not  fully  realize  this  himself,  but  when  he  saw 
what  had  taken  place  as  the  result  of  this  inflation,  that  is,  the  higher 
level  of  stock  and  commodity  prices,  he  torpedoed  the  London 
Conference,  I  think  rightly.  The  proof  that  he  was  surprised  at  the 
effect  of  the  tail-end  of  the  Allotment  Bill  is  his  complete  reversal 
of  policy  in  the  Economic  Conference.  Again  referring  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  or  plowing  in  of  farmer’s  commodities,  is  it  not  absurd  to  think 
that  the  remedy  to  supplying  hungry  people  with  food  and  freezing 
people  with  clothing  lies  in  destroying  these  commodities?  The 
remedy,  of  course,  was  and  is  opening  the  economic  channels, 
through  which  these  necessities  could  reach  them.  A  controlled  in¬ 
flation,  rigidly  controlled,  was  the  only  possible  measure  under  our 
system,  by  which  these  channels  could  be  opened.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  opened  them  with  one  measure,  the  tail  to  the  bill,  and  possibly 
closed  them  in  the  body  of  the  bill. 

The  picture  that  is  taking  shape  in  my  mind  is  an  undermining 
and  scuttling  of  our  whole  economic  structure,  as  a  possible  result 
of  the  great  strain  that  is  thrown  upon  it  by  unwise  and  even  wild 
political  experimentation. 

I  believe  it  was  clear  that  a  drastic  equalization  of  the  enhanced 
purchasing  power  of  creditors  to  the  reduced  purchasing  power  of 
producers  (and  by  producers  I  include  all  corporations  and  people 
who  produce  commodities)  was  urgently  called  for.  Certain  features 
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of  the  Banking  Law  were  also  greatly  to  be  desired.  The  Constitution 
has  been  riddled,  the  American  people  are  at  sea  without  a  compass 
and  with  only  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  sun  and  stars. 

The  forces  of  democracy  are  running  wild,  with  Mr.  Roosevelt 
in  the  chariot  flinging  the  whip  over  their  back,  dragging  the  nation 
and  possibly  with  it  the  civilized  era  in  which  we  live,  to  an  end, 
over  which  there  is  no  visibility. 

My  faith  in  the  American  people  is  such  that  I  believe  they  will 
weather  even  the  stampede  from  reason  that  now  characterizes  our 
country.  It  seems  definite  that  the  spiral  of  the  depression  has  now 
turned  its  snout  upward,  but  there  is  no  certainty  and  I  fear  not  even 
great  promise,  that  we  are  advantaged  in  leaving  the  doldrums  for 
highly  tempestuous  seas. 

The  obverse  to  this  picture,  which  is  visualized  dimly,  from  so 
great  a  distance,  is  the  situation  in  Kenya,  which  is  really  an  oasis  in 
the  desert  of  unhappiness  which  creeps  menacingly  over  the  world. 
It  is  too  far  away  to  receive  fully  the  impacts  from  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  dislocations.  Nature  has  provided  it  with  all  that  is  really 
necessary  to  the  happiness  of  man.  It  will  probably  be  one  of  the  last 
resting  places  of  a  bedevilled  humanity.  We  are  engaged  in  the  very 
useless  occupation  of  taking  gold  from  its  natural  resting  place  in 
the  earth,  to  send  it  to  an  unnatural  hole  in  the  ground  built  by  man 
at  tremendous  expenditure  of  labor.  This,  at  the  moment  promises 
to  leave  us  a  handsome  book  profit.  Should  the  gold-block  states, 
France,  etc.  abandon  gold  for  a  managed  currency,  of  what  use  and 
value  will  the  gold  be  ?  So  in  either  case,  there  is  a  dilemma.  If  the 
capitalistic  system  falls,  we  shall  all  be  ruined  and  have  to  struggle 
again  through  centuries  of  darkness.  In  any  event,  it  is  clear  that  it 
must  be  mended. 

My  real  opinion  is  that  the  process  will  be  rather  one  of  decay, 
violent  in  spots,  but  not  generally  so,  should  it  happen  that  our 
statesmen  and  leaders  of  thought,  let  us  call  them  legislative  engi¬ 
neers,  are  unable  to  under-pin  the  structure.  Hence,  I  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  we  had  better  go  forward  with  this  enterprise 
(mines)  which  we  expect  will  shortly  be  fruitful,  barring  the  world’s 
complete  abandonment  of  gold. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 
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Caxton  House  East  Westminster,  London  S.  W.  i 
September  4,  1933 

Mr.  C.  F.  de  Ganahl 

Kisumu,  Kenya  Colony 

East  Africa 

Dear  Mr.  de  Ganahl: 

Your  letter  of  August  24th  received  on  Saturday  September  2nd, 
which  is  pretty  good  going  for  the  mail,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
you  have  some  very  slurring  remarks  to  make  about  me  as  to  my 
willingness  to  forget  you  because  you  are  buried  in  Africa  and  a  lot 
of  stuff  like  that — as  I  say,  in  spite  of  all  that,  I  am  more  than  de¬ 
lighted  to  hear  from  you.  I  could  so  easily  retaliate  by  saying  that  you 
are  writing  because  you  want  me  to  tell  you  something  or  get  some 
information  for  you,  but  I  am  kindly  enough  disposed  toward  you 
to  really  believe  that  you  have  written  me  principally  because  of  a 
desire  that  we  should  continue  our  very  friendly  relations,  and  at  the 
same  time  that  I  may  procure  whatever  information  it  is  you 
want. 

Enough  o’  that!  Now  let’s  make  it  up  and  be  friends.  You  write 
and  tell  me  a  lot  about  your  activities  but  you  are  presuming  too 
much  when  you  think  that  I  have  even  the  vaguest  notion  as  to  the 
procedure  of  mining!  When  you  talk  about  developing  flow  sheets 
by  means  of  pilot  mills  and  confuse  that  with  your  horses  coming 
under  the  wire  and  with  coupons  you  cannot  cash,  I  frankly  admit 
I  know  nothing  about  it.  I  do  believe  that  you  are  endeavoring  to 
filch  gold  from  Mother  Earth  and  I  believe  you  will  be  very  success¬ 
ful  simply  because  you  have  a  habit  of  being  successful,  and  by  golly ! 
you  ought  to  be  successful!  If  you  are  going  to  spend  all  the  best 
years  of  your  life  and  energy  in  a  fever  ridden  district,  surrounded 
by  hellish  heat  and  bad  smelling  natives,  especially  when  you  have 
the  wherewithal  to  live  in  affluence  and  ease  in  a  desirable  country, 
as  a  close  neighbor  of  mine  .  . .  well,  I  just  give  up  that’s  all. 

You  ask  me  to  give  your  kindest  regards  to  Mr.  Lycett  and  that 
raises  a  subject  which  I  am  sure  you  will  be  interested  in,  as  Mr. 
Lycett  is  no  longer  with  the  Company,  but  is  living  in  retirement 
down  in  Jersey.  This  took  place  on  July  1st  this  year,  at  which  time 
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they  made  me  Chairman  of  the  Company.  Mr.  McColl  became  Vice- 
Chairman  and  he  and  Mr.  Holliday  are  Joint  Managing  Directors. 
Mr.  Crocket  retired  at  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Lycett,  and  in  their  place 
we  added  three  new  men  to  the  Board.  One  is  Gordon  England, 
whom  you  do  not  know.  The  second  is  Francis  E.  Powell,  Junior, 
who  is,  as  you  know,  a  son  of  the  former  Chairman  of  the  Anglo, 
and  who  has  returned  to  England  from  New  York  to  take  his  posi¬ 
tion  on  our  Board  and  is,  I  may  say,  a  very  valuable  acquisition.  The 
third  is  my  eldest  boy,  Wilson. 

You  will  realize  that  this  gives  us,  relatively  speaking,  a  Board 
of  young  men  and  I  am  the  only  old  soldier  on  the  Board.  I  believe 
this  should  prove  a  wise  move,  because  I  think  in  times  like  these 
we  are  better  off  to  have  energy  and  enthusiasm  rather  than  so  much 
sound  judgment  and  experience.  It  is  activity  that  is  going  to  do  the 
trick  nowadays,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that — with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  C.  F.  de  Ganahl — young  men  are  more  likely  to  be  energetic 
and  enthusiastic  than  older  ones.  It  is  the  exception  that  proves  the 
rule  and  when  it  comes  to  energy  I  always  look  upon  you  as  being 
almost  superhuman  in  energy. 

Naturally,  I  am  more  than  pleased  that  my  son  has  been  appointed 
to  the  Board,  and  more  interested  in  his  advancement  than  I  am  in 
being  given  the  Chairmanship,  because  between  you  and  me,  I  have 
only  got  two  more  years  from  next  January  until  I  am  entitled  to  my 
retirement  on  pension,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  when  that  day  comes 
round  I  propose  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  my  Rosie  and  I  will  start 
out,  hand-in-hand,  on  a  cruise  to  visit  the  interesting  places  of  the 
world  that  I  have  never  had  time  to  see.  We  are  going  to  close  the 
home  here  entirely,  give  the  goods  and  chattels  to  the  children  to 
divide  among  themselves,  and  own  nothing  but  trunks.  Now,  this  is 
not  an  appeal  to  be  invited  to  East  Africa  for  you  and  Mrs.  de 
Ganahl  are  the  only  things  down  there  at  all  that  I  am  interested  in. 
I  have  had  malarial  fever.  I  hate  insects  and  run  like  Hell  from  a 
snake,  so  I  think  we’ll  have  to  arrange  to  meet  somewhere  where 
they  have  cement  sidewalks  and  hot  and  cold  water.  I  hope  by  that 
time  you  will  have  accumulated  enough  of  that  gold,  or  got  it  operat¬ 
ing  in  such  shape  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  stand  by  any 
longer;  then  if  you  and  Mrs.  de  Ganahl  were  disposed  to  take  us 
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around  and  show  us  the  many  interesting  things  you  have  seen  and 
enjoyed,  we  could  probably  make  a  deal. 

You  have  asked  me  for  some  information  in  reference  to  Pyre- 
thum.  I  understand  that  this  is  an  extract  of  a  plant  and  considered 
to  be  an  insecticide.  I  am  attaching  herewith  the  name  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  chemists  in  this  country,  with  their  quotations  for  same. 
This  may  be  the  information  you  want.  I  am  also  going  to  make  an 
effort  to  see  if  I  can  get  hold  of  the  actual  formula  of  Flit,  which  I 
will  be  glad  to  send  you,  if  I  am  successful. 

In  closing  I  want  to  tell  you  that  Joe,  who  is  located  in  New 
York  with  the  New  York  Ayer  Advertising  Company,  has  made 
his  first  visit  back  to  England  after  an  absence  of  four  years,  and 
you  can  imagine  that  we  were  very  glad  to  have  him  with  us. 

Things  here  in  London  are  running  on  pretty  much  the  same. 
There  is  one  newcomer  and  that  is  the  best  saddle  horse  in  England 
brought  over  from  Kentucky.  I  bought  him  from  a  man  in  Newark, 
New  Jersey  and  paid  a  hell  of  a  price  for  him,  but  he  won  the  Reserve 
Championship  ribbon  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  States,  and,  is  I  be¬ 
lieve,  the  best  five-gaited  horse  I  ever  saw,  and  I  look  to  him  to 
occupy  my  idle  time. 

With  the  love  of  Rosie  and  me  for  you  both, 

I  am,  Sincerely  yours, 

Pic 

Kisumu  Kidogo,  Kenya  Colony,  East  Africa 
Sept.  8, 1933 

Dear  Folks: 

I  hope  you  are  well  and  that  the  extreme  heat  we  read  of  did  not 
last  long  enough  to  completely  exhaust  everybody.  While  this  part  of 
Africa  has  its  disadvantages  too  great  heat  is  not  among  these. 

We  were  down  in  Nairobi  recently  and  while  there  Padgett  had 
his  first  attack  of  malaria.  We  left  him  in  the  hospital  convinced  he 
was  passing  on.  Everything  looks  so  huge  to  Padgett!  He  has  a  “boy” 
here,  i.e.,  a  black  servant.  Padgett  pays  him  himself  and  the  “boy” 
does  many  odd  jobs  for  Padgett,  takes  care  of  his  hut,  which  I  am  told 
has  a  lot  of  curios  Padgett  has  collected,  arranged  prettily  on  walls 
and  grass  ceiling;  washes  the  car,  etc.,  feeds  Padgett’s  more  or  less 
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extensive  menagerie,  mostly  his  eagle,  I  think.  While  Padgett  was  in 
the  hospital  the  boy  was  struck  by  lightning,  knocked  on  the  head 
but  not  much  hurt,  though  doubtless  frightened.  Padgett’s  usual  luck 
to  escape.  When  he  first  fell  ill  it  was  at  night  in  the  hotel.  He  tried 
the  usual  methods  to  get  assistance,  and  as  no  one  answered,  he  fired 
his  pistol  twice  into  the  ceiling!  Who  but  Padgett  would  have  even 
thought  of  doing  such  a  trick?  Much  less  actually  do  it.  I  suppose 
he  figured  if  he  was  dying  some  one  else  might  as  well  die  with  him. 
Fortunately  he  did  not  hit  anyone.  This  was  in  a  Nairobi  Hotel,  a 
well  built  house,  not  a  hut.  The  doctor  thought  him  “light  headed,” 
but  knowing  Padgett,  I  think  he  was  not  very  far  from  normal. 
Poor  Padgett — he  is  a  constant  source  of  amusement  to  the  camp. 
Were  it  not  for  his  pleasing  personality,  he  would  probably  have  been 
in  jail  long  ago.  He  is  not  a  bad  boy  but  a  very  unbalanced  one. 

My  garden,  I  am  glad  to  say,  shows  some  improvement,  thanks 
to  having  exploded  chemicals  several  times  in  the  ants’  nests,  having 
put  good  black  earth  on  the  red,  gold-bearing  stuff  and  having  some 
bone  meal  and  lime  to  add  to  the  black  earth  when  the  small  seed¬ 
lings  are  a  bit  larger.  The  extremely  heavy  rains  beat  down  the 
seedlings.  I  should  put  them  in  boxes  first,  but  then  the  ants  play 
havoc  and  so  it  goes.  I  wonder  if,  besides  Indians,  the  early  American 
settlers  had  as  many  torments  as  people  who  are  trying  to  improve 
Africa  have  to  contend  with?  Of  course,  in  the  face  of  attacking 
Indians,  ants  etc.,  pale  into  insignificance,  but  without  some  real 
danger  they  loom  large  and  are  a  very  definite  annoyance. 

It  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  had  any  trouble  at  all  with  a  garden. 
While  I’ve  never  been  much  in  earnest,  at  least  not  to  the  extent  of 
having  real  backaches  over  the  work,  I’ve  always  had  things  grow 
for  me  very  easily.  So  this  is  something  of  a  shock.  I  remember  stay¬ 
ing  up  all  one  night  at  the  Hacienda.  Mr.  de  Ganahl  had  had  barrels 
of  crude  oil  placed  about  the  cane  fields  to  fire  in  case  of  frost  and 
I  had  demanded  one  for  my  garden,  too.  When  the  frost  actually 
came  all  the  men,  some  fifteen  to  eighteen  hundred,  were  aroused 
and  called  into  the  fields  and  no  one  was  available  to  light  the  fire 
for  my  garden.  I  thought  crude  oil  was  highly  inflammable,  but  not 
so!  The  crude  oil  was  cold  and  it  took  me  hours  of  really  hard  work 
to  break  up  the  barrel  to  make  enough  fire  to  start  the  oil,  warm  it 
enough  to  make  it  light. 
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It  was  fun  really,  in  retrospect,  but  a  memory  that  stays  with  me. 
The  night  was  one  of  the  loveliest  I  ever  saw.  The  stars  hung  ap¬ 
parently  suspended  and  shining  with  a  brilliance  and  sparkle  due  to 
both  the  frosty  air  and  the  tropical  splendour  of  the  heavens.  Why 
the  tropical  skies  are  so  lovely,  I  do  not  know.  Here  they  are  not. 
Probably  the  same  haze  that  makes  African  photography  difficult 
dulls  the  stars.  The  same  haze  gives  us  very  colorful  sunsets,  how¬ 
ever,  so  take  your  choice,  sunsets  or  starlight  ? 

Florence  de  Ganahl 

Kisumu,  Kenya  Colony,  East  Africa 
Sept.  15,  1933 

My  Dear  Dean  Roberts  : 

I  feel  rather  guilty  in  not  having  answered  your  very  nice  letter 
of  August  7th.  Of  course,  a  guilty  man  always  looks  for  an  alibi  or 
some  one  else  who  will  fit  the  crime.  I  am  running  true  to  form  in 
trying  to  put  the  blame  on  Tom.  I  wanted  to  have  his  sketches  and 
“dope”  on  the  situation  to  go  forward  to  you  with  this  letter.  He  is 
slowly  getting  things  together  to  send  you,  but  I  want  at  least  to  send 
you  a  short  letter  by  this  air  mail. 

By  way  of  information,  I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Bullock,  the  chief  engineer  of  Fraser  and  Chalmers  in  London. 
In  this  you  will  find  a  matter  that  I  have  treated  in  an  earlier  letter 
to  you.  I  have  found  no  reason  to  change  the  opinion  expressed  and 
Tom  agrees  with  me.  Tom  is  living  with  us  and  it  is  a  great  comfort 
to  have  him  so  close  to  me.  He  is  a  dear  boy,  slow  spoken,  accurate 
in  his  thinking  and  altogether,  as  you  predicted,  a  great  help.  I  am 
afraid  I  make  him  work  overtime,  as  our  evenings,  when  not  other¬ 
wise  employed,  are  usually  devoted  to  shop  talk.  When  I  get  ideas 
from  other  people  I  try  them  out  on  Tom  and  in  this  way  am  helped 
by  him  to  a  proper  weighing  of  these  ideas.  I  do  not  let  Tom  know 
they  are  other  people’s  ideas,  because  if  I  did  he  would  feel  some 
restraint  in  expressing  non-agreement.  Tom  is  loved  by  all  who 
know  him  and  I  am  indeed  grateful  for  your  having  sent  him  to 
me.  I  hope  I  have  a  report  from  him  to  send  to  you  shortly.  He  has 
been  extremely  busy  and  has  had  to  get  up  the  report  to  you  in  spare 
moments,  altogether  too  few. 
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I  remarked  to  him  last  night  that  this  field  looks  to  me  like  a 
great  big  rock  that  had  received  a  shattering  blow  from  some  Cyclo- 
pian  sledge  hammer,  splintered  in  various  directions,  hundreds  of 
millions  of  years  ago,  pre-Cambrian.  Through  the  cracks,  from  time 
to  time,  ore  solutions  have  crept  up  through  the  crevices  to  an  eleva¬ 
tion  probably  thousands  of  feet  higher  than  the  present  surface,  the 
weathering  forming  re-enrichments  in  various  manners,  traps  for  the 
unwary  in  mining. 

If  erosion  has  extended  five  thousand  feet  above  the  present  level 
and  the  crystallized  solutions  have  weathered  out  and  if  present  veins, 
stringers  and  reefs  are  relatively  small  in  section,  what  good  reason 
have  we  for  thinking  that  they  will  either  grow  in  section  in  depth 
or  become  richer  ?  From  this  you  may  judge  that  I  have  a  cold  and 
that  assays  are  not  showing  up  as  well  as  they  did  ten  or  fifteen  days 
ago. 

I  am  greatly  obliged  for  your  writing  to  Mr.  Simpson.  I  have 
heard  nothing  from  him. 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Wright,  I  doubtless  will  be  hearing  from 
you  later.  There  is  some  question  in  my  mind  at  this  writing  as  to 
whether  we  have  developed  sufficiently  for  a  man  of  Mr.  Wright’s 
qualifications.  In  any  event,  I  must  first  consider  the  terms  he  wishes, 
should  he  care  to  come  at  all,  and  defer  the  decision  to  a  later  date. 

As  you  will  see  from  my  letter  to  Bullock,  I  am  quarreling  with 
him  for  delay  in  getting  out  to  us  certain  machinery.  We  have  been 
very  much  delayed,  several  months,  by  the  usual  casual  manner  with 
which  British  firms  make  shipments.  The  result  is,  we  have  simply 
been  “gopher  holing”  just  above  the  water  line  waiting  for  pumps 
and  power.  The  worst  feature  of  this  field  is  that  we  have  to  think 
and  plan  four  months  ahead  of  what  you  want  do  and  when  we  are 
ready,  find  that  some  dumbbell  has  failed  to  ship  some  vital  neces¬ 
sity.  Then  wait  some  more! 

The  net  result  is  simply  maddening.  Everyone  here  is  convinced 
that  speed  cannot  be  obtained  in  Kenya.  They  are  obsessed  with  this 
idea.  The  result  is  we  are  called  the  “sluice  box”  as  many  of  our  men 
go  through  with  the  spoil  and  only  a  few  lodge  in  the  riffles.  Any¬ 
way,  we  think  we  have  the  best  organization  in  Kenya,  bad  as  it  is. 
They  are  all  novices,  made  up  of  late  Army  Officers  and  farmers. 
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They  have  a  fine  spirit  and  morale  and  our  trouble  has  been  that  we 
did  not  ourselves  have  the  knowledge  to  properly  train  them.  In 
spite  of  this,  I  am  proud  of  them  for  their  spirit.  We  have  no  “rough 

necks.” 

You  remember  poor  old  Padgett,  who  has  been  with  me  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  He  was  taken  with  pneumonia  about  a  week  ago  in 
Nairobi  and  this  evening  I  received  a  wire  that  his  condition  was 
very  grave  and  he  was  not  expected  to  pull  through.  It  has  made  us 
all  very  sad.  He  was  an  affectionate  boy  and  I  am  very  fond  of  him 

and  am  praying  he  may  be  spared. 

I  can  see  that  you  and  your  charming  sister  were  having  a  delight¬ 
ful  time  in  Peconic  Bay.  It  gave  me  visions  of  seeing  you  again  “pull¬ 
ing  them  out”  in  Warm  Springs  Bay.  We  look  forward  to  again 
having  something  in  our  lives  that  will  give  us  as  much  pleasure  as 
our  visit  with  you  and  Miss  Roberts  on  the  Alaskan  coast.  Possibly 
this  may  repeat  itself  some  day. 

I  want  my  boys  to  know  you  better.  We  feel  that  they,  as  have  we, 
will  draw  inspiration  and  higher  appreciation  of  our  people  in  doing 
so.  The  ratio  of  the  old  types  of  our  citizenry  is  being  lessened,  even 
though  education  disseminates  itself  throughout  our  country,  there 
seems  in  modern  times  to  be  less  of  that  “tradition”  with  which  it 
should  go.  Education,  like  well  tailored  clothes,  loses  value  unless 
worn  well. 

I  shall  not  burden  you  with  mining  matters  in  this  letter.  Will  re¬ 
serve  them  for  a  later  letter  when  Tom  has  his  reports  ready. 

Mrs.  de  Ganahl  joins  me  in  every  good  wish  to  you  both. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

Letter  to  a  Stranger  Who  Had  Read  GOLD !  WHY? 

and  Asked  for  More 

Kisumu,  Kenya  Colony,  East  Africa 
September  17,  1933 

Dear  Sir: 

This  is  merely  a  note  to  express  my  appreciation  of  your  letter  of 
July  23rd.  I  am  afraid  I  am  too  far  away  from  the  scene  of  action  to 
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take  the  steps  you  mention.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  large  masses  of 
humanity  are  not  moved  by  thought  but  by  the  pinching  of  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions.  They  flounder  from  one  into  the  other  situation 
until,  over  periods  of  time,  they  find  a  comfortable  situation,  which 
remains  so  for  a  generation  or  two  and  then  it  is  discovered  by  a  few 
thinkers  that  the  very  conditions  that  made  for  the  comfort  have 
slowly  accumulated  inflammable  pressures  which  become  explosive. 
This  was  precisely  the  case  with  America.  Our  protective  tariffs  made 
it  extremely  comfortable  for  our  country,  primarily  for  large  indus¬ 
tries  that  divided  the  protection  in  relatively  small  measure  through 
high  wages  to  their  workers  and  stockholders,  creating  purchasing 
power  which  made  the  grocer  and  the  butcher  etc.,  prosperous. 

This  worked  fine  until  other  nations  followed  our  example  and 
put  up  their  own  protective  tariffs  and  made  it  otherwise  difficult 
for  our  goods  to  drain  their  gold  into  our  coffers.  By  that  time  we 
had  established  a  standard  of  living  and  price  levels,  which,  when 
the  outflow  of  our  goods  slowed  down  we  could  not  change  without 
creating  dangerously  explosive  pressures  internally  in  our  country. 
In  other  words,  our  protective  policies  are  boomerangs  just  returning 
to  their  senders.  The  gold  from  other  countries  represented  nothing 
in  exchange  for  something  we  had  sent  these  countries.  Had  we  re¬ 
fused  their  gold  and  demanded  their  goods  in  exchange  for  goods 
that  we  made  in  plenty,  we  should  have  received  for  our  goods  in¬ 
creased  wealth  in  exchange  for  our  exported  wealth,  which  we  did 
not  need,  thus  increasing  the  variety  of  products  beneficial  to  man 
within  our  borders.  In  importing  their  gold  we  took  something  that 
was  not  wealth,  did  not  increase  the  variety  beneficial  to  man,  within 
our  borders,  but  did  import  an  instrument  through  which  a  fifth  of 
our  population  could  hoard  and  thereby  reduce  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  mass  of  our  people,  resulting  finally,  of  course,  in  the 
collapse  of  our  price  levels,  in  relation  to  the  hoarded  gold  and 
thereby  vastly  increasing  the  purchasing  power  of  such  gold  in  the 
hands  of  a  small  percentage  of  our  population. 

This  briefly  explains  the  process  made  possible  by  exchanging  our 
goods  for  gold,  which  has  now  resulted  in  explosive  pressures  in  our 
political  frame  work. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  had  he  stopped  all  other  measures  of  recovery  and 
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completed  his  policy  of  gold  demonetization,  would  have  lifted  the 
country  into  a  new  conception  of  values,  diluted  the  purchasing 
power  of  hoarded  wealth,  in  the  form  of  gold  obligations,  enriched 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  makers  of  things  to  a  point  where  they 
could  enjoy  the  things  they  made,  or  some  of  them,  established  a 
more  or  less  permanent  level  for  commodities,  removed  the  heels  of 
one  fifth  of  the  country’s  population  from  the  necks  of  the  other 
four  fifths,  established  a  conception  of  wealth  based  upon  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  abundance  of  things  useful  to  man  and  not  only  afforded  a 
new  deal  but  a  new  stake  in  an  era  of  real  wealth,  useful,  culturally 
and  otherwise,  to  all  the  people. 

Such  a  desirable  situation  can  only  emerge  in  affording  the  people 
a  means  of  exchanging  their  commodities,  which  in  itself  is  without 
value. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  himself,  appreciated  until 
some  time  after  the  event,  that  his  gesture  toward  the  demonetization 
of  gold,  had  swung  the  country  out  of  the  depression  syncline. 
When  he  did  realize,  and  he  is  not  even  yet  certain,  that  commodity 
prices  were  responding  to  even  a  threatened  destruction  of  the  Golden 
Calf,  he  very  properly  torpoedoed  the  London  Conference. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  I  believe,  sees  glimpses  of  truth  but  fails  to  see 
through  to  the  roots  of  his  problems.  All  this  tomfoolery  of  plowing 
up  cotton,  etc.  is  smething  that  belongs  to  an  age  of  idiocy  that  one 
would  think  could  not  obtain  here  and  now. 

The  chances  now  are  good  that  the  upward  spiral  will  thaw  out 
the  freeze  that  stopped  the  mechanism  of  our  old  monetary  system. 
That  there  will  follow,  due  to  this  thawing,  a  period  of  prosperity 
as  the  thawing  itself  vastly  increases  purchasing  power  through  per¬ 
mitting  a  higher  level  in  prices  for  commodities  and  stock  values. 
When  stocks  double  in  value,  people  buy  more  freely.  The  millions 
poured  into  forced  development  would  not  have  been  necessary,  I 
believe,  on  a  system  of  exchange  the  chips  of  which  have  no  inherent 
value. 

This  pouring  out  of  money  is  essential  to  thawing  the  situation; 
to  the  limiting  of  suffering;  the  reemployment  of  men,  in  fact  to  a 
new  period  of  imagined  prosperity.  The  root  of  the  difficulty  has  not 
been  reached  and  the  trouble  will  reappear. 
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There  is  one  remedy  and  only  one,  which  must  be  applied  in  some 
form  and  that  is  the  transfer  of  hoarded  wealth  and  power  from  the 
portfolios  of  twenty  per  cent  of  the  population  to  the  blood  streams 
of  the  other  eighty  per  cent.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a  de¬ 
valuation  of  the  tokens  which  represent  the  power  so  hoarded.  De¬ 
monetization  of  gold. 

The  introduction  of  a  monetary  system,  such  as  is  advocated  in 
“Gold!  Why?”  would  operate  as  a  really  painless  levy  on  the  unused 
hoards  of  money  lenders.  Not,  of  course,  against  the  number  of  their 
hoarded  dollars,  but  against  the  reduction  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  such  dollars.  Furthermore,  it  would  inhibit  the  mere  accumulation 
of  “dog-in-the-manger”  money  and  direct  the  vision  of  the  country 
to  things ,  commodities,  as  being  real  wealth.  With  our  wonderful 
“Technocracy”  these  things,  commodities,  would  grow  in  abundance 
by  leaps  and  bounds  and  as  there  would  be  no  objective  in  the  hoard¬ 
ing  of  money,  they  would  flow  to  the  people  through  channels,  eco¬ 
nomic  channels,  unobstructed  by  hoarded  money  barriers.  The 
measure  of  a  man’s  possession  of  these  commodities  would  be  his  in¬ 
dustry,  his  brains,  his  contribution  to  their  volume  and,  last  and 
most  important  of  all,  would  be  limited  by  his  ability  to  usefully 
consume  them. 

At  long  last  the  world  will  rise  not  only  to  a  conception  but  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  facts  that  I  have  tried  to  make  clear. 

You  are,  indeed,  one  of  the  millions  suffering  unnecessarily  and 
grievously  from  the  slowness  of  Man’s  intellectual  development.  That 
such  suffering  is  world  wide  is  evidenced  by  Bolshevism,  Socialism 
and  numberless  other  “isms,”  which  only  differ  in  name  and  in 
detail. 

Allow  me  to  press  home  to  you  the  fact  that  the  remedy  lies  not 
in  these  “isms.”  They  merely  obscure  the  light  and  are  alternatives, 
which  lead  to  utter  darkness.  The  remedy  lies  close  at  hand,  is  easy 
of  adoption,  and  to  me,  plainly  indicated.  The  hoarders,  to  whom  I 
have  so  often  referred,  are  not  vicious  people.  They  represent,  as  a 
class,  possibly  the  highest  intellectual  development  of  the  race.  They 
appear  to  have  won  the  race,  but  the  prize  is  not  an  olive  branch.  It 
is  indeed  a  burden  to  them  and  an  instrument  with  which,  unwill¬ 
ingly,  they  are  torturing  civilization.  What  is  needed  is  to  offer  the 
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intelligentsia  of  the  world  a  far  higher  reward  for  their  efforts.  Some¬ 
thing  that  will  mellow  their  lives  and  their  hearts  and  not  a  cold 
and  glittering  “Golden  Calf.”  I  am  not  a  preacher;  in  fact,  I  am  a 
pagan,  a  materialist,  and  it  is  largely  because  I  am  a  materialist  that 
I  am  dissatisfied  with  the  meager  pay  that  can  come  to  any  man 
through  the  hoarding  of  gold. 

With  every  hope  that  the  immediate  situation  is  making  for  im¬ 
provement,  in  your  own  interest  and  generally,  I  am,  with  best 
wishes, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

East  Africa 
September  17,  1933 

Dear  Mr.  Fraser  : 

Your  letter  of  May  10th,  four  or  five  months  old,  is  with  me.  I 
think  you  were  perfectly  right  in  taking  on  the  engagements  that 
offered.  I  imagine  by  this  time  you  are  preparing  to  lock  horns  again 
with  Cadwallader  Creek  in  which  I  earnestly  wish  you  success,  quite 
apart  from  my  own  little  investment  therein. 

We  have  been  extremely  busy  here  and  may  or  may  not  have 
several  mines.  I  think  I  wrote  you  the  country  was  pre-Cambrian.  It 
looks  as  though  the  Almighty  had  dropped  a  couple  of  hundred 
square  miles  of  rock  and  it  shattered  in  many  directions.  Hence,  the 
dips  and  strikes  are  variable,  fault  planes  are  frequent  and  there  have 
been  any  number  of  intrusions,  not  all  of  them  carrying  gold.  The 
age  of  the  rock  is  so  great  that  changes  have  been  innumerable.  You 
can  scarcely  go  anywhere  that  there  is  not  some  gold,  pannings  from 
the  mud  of  your  car  will  show  it.  It  is  very  spotted.  In  some  fracture 
planes  on  the  surface  we  have  taken  out  nuggets  varying  in  size  from 
extremely  fine  gold  to  chunks  as  big  as  the  joint  of  your  little  finger 
that  under  assay,  based  on  the  amount  panned,  ran  two  hundred  and 
thirty  ounces  to  the  ton.  This  was  the  best.  But  experience  has  taught 
us  to  remain  cold  on  such  phenomenon.  We  might  go  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  along  crevices  in  the  fractured  zone  and  find  from  mere  traces 
to  a  few  penny  weight.  On  the  average  this  fractured  zone,  on  sur¬ 
face  washings  indicates  from  one  to  three  penny  weight. 
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A  description  of  this  fractured  zone  may  be  of  interest  and  I 
would  appreciate  your  reactions  to  the  description.  We  have  traced 
the  zone  along  the  creek  bed,  crossing  it  from  time  to  time,  holding 
a  practically  straight  course  on  the  strike,  with  a  general  dip  of  35 
degrees  off  the  perpendicular.  The  present  creek  bed  appears  to  cross 
the  strike  in  a  number  of  places.  Washing  at  these  points  has  always 
given  good  results.  We  picked  out  a  four  ounce  nugget  the  other  day 
and  nuggets  up  to  nine  ounces  have  been  found.  The  gold  is  always 
rich  at  such  points  and  in  the  creek  bed  proper,  near  the  fracture 
zone  shows  very  little  wear  or  travel,  and  of  course,  becomes  less 
down  stream  from  these  points.  But  there  is  always  some. 

Our  geologists  first  believed  that  this  gold  had  come  up  through 
crevices  in  the  schist  and  stopped  at  the  schist  contact  of  a  very  old 
conglomerate,  thoroughly  silicified  and  cemented,  which  overlay  the 
schist  non-conformably.  This  idea  is  exploded.  They  now  believe 
that  the  conglomerate  has  been  up-ended  and  that  the  sources  of  the 
gold  that  we  are  now  finding  has  reached  its  position  through  frac¬ 
ture  planes  or  fracture  zones  that  have  broken  through  this  con¬ 
glomerate.  The  schist  beds,  originally  underlying  the  conglomerate, 
are  fractured  along  this  same  fracture  zone  and  show  gold  along  its 
axis. 

W e  have  drilled  four  diamond  drill  holes,  intersecting  the  dip  of 
the  fracture  zone,  at  more  or  less  the  depth  it  was  calculated  they 
would  intercept.  These  interceptions  are  about  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  surface  on  the  perpendicular.  The 
holes  were  drilled  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees. 

The  proofs  that  we  intercepted  the  fractured  zone  are : 

(A)  At  the  calculated  depth,  more  or  less,  the  drilling  water  was 
lost  repeatedly. 

(B)  Paper  thin  lines  of  red  oxide,  a  few. 

(C)  Cores  came  up  at  the  supposed  intersection  in  small  chunks. 

(D)  The  intersections  line-up  with  the  discovery  of  a  fracture 
zone  from  an  adit  carried  to  the  hill  side  at  both  ends  of  the  strike. 
The  character  of  the  fractured  zone  in  both  adits  is  the  same. 

(E)  There  are  several  points  in  the  creek  bed  where  the  fracture 
zone  crosses  it,  that  have  been  very  rich.  These  line  up  with  the  gen- 
ral  strike. 
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From  the  foregoing  we  are  fairly  convinced  that  we  are  on  a 
fractured  zone  having  a  fairly  straight  strike  of  about  a  mile. 

Now  we  come  to  the  meat  of  the  situation.  It  is  rather  lean  meat 
and  there  is  very  little  “gravy.”  The  assays  from  the  cores  at  points 
of  intersection  only  show  from  one  to  two  dwts.  One  assay  showed 
63  dwts.  It  was  checked,  as  are  all  of  our  high  assays.  (We  are  doing 
about  120  per  day.) 

There  is  a  general  zone  of  about  fifty  feet,  where  the  ores  are 
loaded  with  pyrites.  Not  necessarily  placed  there  through  the  frac¬ 
tured  zone.  If  the  drill  cores  are  a  fair  sample,  the  fractured  zone  at 
depth  is  too  lean  to  mine.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  from  drifting 
on  the  zone  in  both  adits  that  the  values  are  very  spotted  and  prob¬ 
ably  do  not  average  sufficiently  high  for  profitable  mining,  but  why 
these  immensely  rich  pockets  above  mentioned? 

My  theory  is,  which  the  geologists  refuse  to  accept,  that  this  frac¬ 
ture  zone  probably  extended  several  thousand  feet  higher  than  it 
does  today.  We  find  no  pyrites  in  the  zone  near  the  surface.  The 
gold  runs  from  extremely  bright,  almost  microscopic  grains  to  quite 
large  nuggets  running  several  dwts.  rarely  more.  It  is  crystalline,  un- 
striated,  very  angular,  occasionally  with  minute  grains  of  quartz 
imbedded  in  it.  It  was  evidently  crystallized  in  the  place  where  it 
was  found.  Again,  why  rich  pockets  and  great  areas  of  barren 
ground  ?  There  is  rather  meager  evidence  of  slickensides  in  the  frac¬ 
tured  plane.  But  the  geologists  say  it  is  definite.  Brecciated  quartz  is 
found  between  the  sides  of  the  rock  wall.  Fractures  run  sometimes  in 
many  directions,  leading  out  obliquely  from  the  general  zone,  or 
possibly  at  right  angles.  It  is  in  some  of  these  smaller  fractures  that 
we  sometimes  find  heavy  enrichment.  I  repeat  there  is  little  or  no 
pyrites.  Why  are  the  rich  pockets  or  areas  in  the  places  just  described 
without  pyrites,  while  at  depth  of  one  hundred  feet  or  so  on  the  dip 
of  the  supposed  same  fractured  zone,  it  is  full  of  pyrites  and  very 
little  gold?  Of  course  there  is  the  63  dwts.  assay.  How  did  this  get 
there  when  all  the  rest  of  the  assays  are  one  or  two  dwts  ? 

One  might  conclude,  and  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  four  intersections, 
with  drill  holes  of  the  fractured  zone,  might  easily  go  through  bar¬ 
ren  or  not  very  rich  spots.  Not  being  an  optimist,  I  have  another 
theory,  would  appreciate  your  reaction  to  it.  It  is  this: 
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The  walls  of  the  fractures  are  harder  than  the  brecciated  quartz 
and  other  material  now  filling  the  fractures;  in  geological  time  the 
fractures  extended  many  thousands  of  feet  higher  than  they  do  today. 
They  were  then  full  of  pyrites.  As  time  went  on  this  pyrites  was 
dissolved,  leached  out  by  percolating  water  and  disappeared  in  the 
stream  beds,  leaving  the  gold,  bright,  crystalline,  unstriated  gold 
now.  I  once  thought  that  this  gold  followed  the  oozing  water  down 
and  concentrated  into  pockets  building  up  from  very  small  grains 
into  nuggets,  possibly.  Much  as  a  dentist  builds  up  a  plug  tooth.  This 
theory  seems  out  of  court.  For,  were  it  true,  the  gold  would  show 
some  evidence  of  travel,  even  though  confined  to  the  retaining  walls 
of  the  fracture. 

The  alternative  to  my  earlier  belief,  rejected  by  our  geologists,  is 
that  as  the  sulphides  weathered,  the  gold,  too,  came  into  solution  and 
recrystallized  in  certain  favorable  spots,  to  form  the  angular  crystal¬ 
line,  unstriated,  and  sometimes  paper  thin  nuggets,  half  an  inch  or 
so  long,  that  we  are  finding  in  these  fractures.  Of  course,  where  the 
sides  of  the  fractures  have  weathered  away  and  released  the  gold  it  is 
the  source  of  the  alluvial  we  find  in  the  stream  beds.  Such  gold 
shows  wear  and  evidence  of  pounding  and  travelling.  The  fracture 
plane  gold  is  not  alluvial  gold. 

Is  it  definitely  known  if  gold  will  dissolve  and  recrystallize  in  the 
frame  work  of  possibilities  that  I  have  outlined  ? 

If  my  older  belief,  the  last  one  I  expressed  to  you,  is  correct, 
either  or  both  of  them,  then  our  rich  pockets  are  explainable.  They 
are  reenrichment  from  possibly  several  thousand  feet  higher  eleva¬ 
tion  and  may  represent  a  large  tonnage  of  gangue  very  lean  in  gold 
which  has  dissolved  and  recrystallized,  carried  down  between  the 
harder  walls  of  the  fractured  plane,  to  where  we  now  find  it.  This 
would  explain  why  our  drill  cores  below  the  general  zone  of  weather¬ 
ing,  highly  pyritic,  are  very  lean  in  gold.  At  depth  the  gangue,  which 
is  very  slightly  weathered,  carries  more  or  less  the  same  enrichment 
that  was  carried  by  the  gangue  before  it  was  weathered  several 
thousand  feet  higher. 

I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  could  explode  my  theory,  as  if  I  am 
correct,  this  fractured  zone  is  not  promising  and  I  have  little  hopes 
of  another  Rand  in  this  area. 
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There  is  one  fact  that  bears  against  my  theory.  It  is  that  we  had 
one  checked  assay  in  a  drill  hole  at  the  intersection  of  the  fractured 
plane,  supposedly,  which  showed  63  dwts.  One  would  suppose  that 
if  my  theory  is  correct  there  would  be  no  such  very  rich  spots  at 
depth.  I  was  keenly  disappointed  at  the  assays  of  the  drill  cores  with 
this  one  exception.  Our  geologists  refuse  to  admit  that  gold  could 
have  dissolved  and  recrystallized.  If  they  are  correct,  and  I  very 
much  want  your  views,  then  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
likely  we  will  find  the  same  condition  at  depth,  that  is,  below 
weathering,  as  we  do  near  the  surface,  plus  the  pyrite  and  the  gold 
in  rich  pockets.  They  definitely  state  that  they  have  observed  visible 
gold  in  the  cores.  I  doubt  their  correctness.  I  am  trying  to  make  up 
my  mind  to  shaft  on  the  dip  of  the  fractured  zone  to  a  couple  of 
hundred  feet. 

I  should  be  very  unhappy  if  this  were  the  whole  story,  as  we  have 
quite  a  large  organization,  and  I  stand  to  be  a  heavy  loser  if  we  are 
not  right  on  the  following  picture. 

We  have  three  reefs  on  which  we  are  down  beyond  the  hundred 
foot  level  and  three  or  four  others,  which  we  have  thoroughly 
trenched  on  the  surface.  The  combined  developed  strike,  I  should  say, 
exceeds  two  thousand  feet.  We  have  had  a  number  of  assays  running 
several  ounces,  some  mill  runs  better  than  three  ounces.  I  think  that 
I  would  be  in  the  mark  in  saying  that  they  would  average  from 
twelve  to  twenty  penny  weight.  They  are  all  highly  pyritic  and  as 
we  reach  depth  there  is  evidence  of  a  great  deal  of  arsenopyrite.  In 
these  properties  our  assayist,  whose  qualifications  are  considerably 
broader  than  the  term  implies,  tells  me  that  he  believes  the  pyrite 
does  not  carry  the  gold  but  that  the  arsenopyrite  does.  Anyway  in 
all  these  properties  one  can  quickly  pick  out  visible  gold. 

We  have  been  checked  by  the  water  table,  but  now  are  installing 
machinery,  adequate  for  pumping,  operating  a  three  compartment 
shaft.  We  are  just  building  and  intend  to  go  down  to  five  hundred 
feet,  putting  out  diamond  drill  holes  at  hundred  foot  levels,  before 
reaching  conclusions  on  a  proper  milling  plant.  We  are  operating 
two  little  stamp  mills  and  installing  a  twenty-five  ton  rod  mill.  All 
to  be  used  for  run  testing.  They  should  pay  for  themselves  from  de¬ 
velopment  ore. 
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I  believe  we  have  advanced  more  rapidly,  possibly  foolishly,  than 
anyone  else  in  the  field.  I  am  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  several 
large  companies  are  now  coming  in.  Alluvial  workings  seem  to  have 
reached  the  downward  path  and  small  reef  holders  are  realizing  that 
it  takes  a  gold  mine  to  make  one.  There  is  much  less  excitement  over 
the  field  but  its  development  is  shaping  in  a  more  solid  manner.  I 
believe  there  is  little  question  but  that  we  have  enough  ore  to  pay  out 
our  investment. 

Please  excuse  me  if  this  long  letter  bores  you.  I  am  responding  to 
your  request  for  news. 

Mrs.  de  Ganahl  and  I  think  of  you  and  of  your  dear  little  family 
frequently  and  I  hope  that  we  may  see  you  all  again.  We  join  in 
kindest  good  wishes  to  you  all. 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 
October  n,  1933 

My  Dear  Captain  Philipps: 

This  short  note  is  following,  by  another  route,  one  which  I  fear 
may  have  strayed  in  its  efforts  to  reach  you.  If  it  has,  the  pleasure  of 
having  written  it  is  still  with  me  because  it  conveyed,  if  subtly  in¬ 
terpreted,  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  I  always  have  in  writing 
you. 

We  are  flying  on  Saturday  next,  probably  (only  one  seat  is 
secure)  Mrs.  de  Ganahl  would  not  allow  me  to  fly  without  her,  to 
Paris,  thence  by  fast  steamer  to  New  York,  where  we  hope  to  land 
in  twelve  days  from  our  starting.  Is  it  not  good  to  live  in  this  age, 
when  the  God  of  humanity  is  becoming  kinetic  energy  ?  Thus,  we 
leave  a  garden  of  Eden  in  the  center  of  Africa,  fly  through  Paris,  with 
its  bedraggled  civilization  and  artificial  wisdom,  go  “sky-hooting 
through  the  brine”  in  four  and  a  half  days  to  reach  the  central  axis 
of  the  errors  of  men,  New  York. 

This  is  merely  to  say  “au  revoir”  and  to  wish  you  every  thing  that 
is  good. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 
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October  n,  1933 


Mr.  Wilson  Cross 

Devonshire  House 

Picadilly,  London 

England 
My  Dear  Pic: 

Your  letter  brought  a  light  into  Camp,  its  brilliance  was  only 
less  than  had  you  appeared  in  person.  One’s  friends  are  the  only 
people  one  can  quarrel  with  and  be  safe.  They  are  also  the  safest  and 
easiest  channel  of  information.  To  ask  favors  of  your  friends  is  to 
show  that  you  love  them,  and  the  friends  have  to  pay  the  penalty  of 
answering  by  way  of  reward  for  being  loved.  Now  be  good  and  I 
will  proceed  with  your  education.  By  golly!  You  are  an  oil  refiner 
and  don’t  know  what  a  “flow  sheet”  is!  Well,  it’s  the  same  thing 
in  mining  as  it  is  in  oil.  Now  you  know  all  about  a  “flow  sheet.” 
Technically  speaking  it  is  a  labyrinth  of  complicated  machinery 
that  bulldozes  the  ore,  separates  the  sheep  from  the  goats,  herds  them 
into  respective  pathways,  forces  one  to  draw  many  checks  and  makes 
a  fellow  wish  that  he  were  a  close  neighbor  of  yours.  In  the  end  it 
coaxes  gold  out  of  rebellious  rock,  which  squeals  every  time  you 
take  it  away  from  it,  if  any!  The  squealing  is  contagious  and  finally 
the  fellow  who  draws  the  checks  becomes  infected  and  squeals  in  a 
higher  key.  He  usually  does  this,  if  there  is  any  gold  or  not,  for  most 
of  the  time  he  thinks  there  isn’t  any,  which  at  the  moment  is 
equivalent  to  there  not  being  any.  Then  he  may  wash  out  a  pan  and 
find  it  all  shiny,  golden  at  the  bottom.  Then  he  knows  his  horse  has 
come  under  the  wire  first. 

The  assay  department  sends  in  a  lot  of  chits,  about  one  hundred 
per  day.  You  grab  them,  turn  them  over  feverishly,  most  of  them 
read  “traces,”  which  means  that  gold  was  there  once.  Then  a  leaf 
appears  with  “Twenty-five  to  thirty  ounces  per  ton.”  Then  you  take 
a  drink  in  sheer  joy.  You  have  probably  taken  two  or  three  in  despera¬ 
tion  after  reading  the  “traces.”  What  do  you  mean  by  saying,  I  “ought 
to  be  successful”  ?  Why !  I’m  already  successful !  I  was  bored  stiff  for 
four  years  trying  to  keep  out  of  the  oil  business.  The  moment  I  got 
into  the  gold  mining  business  I  had  something  by  the  tail  much 
more  exciting  than  the  oil  business  ever  was.  The  busy  part  of  the 
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job  is  to  hold  on  to  the  tail,  the  other  end  snaps,  crunches  and  eats 
bones  and  all.  Thus  far  I  believe  we  have  the  animal  in  a  chute  and 
have  a  strong  hold  on  his  tail.  Everything  will  be  all  right  if  he  does 
not  start  to  back  up,  or  find  a  place  broad  enough  to  turn  in.  And 
this  is  success!  Having  the  animal  by  the  tail!  When  you  have  him 
in  the  pen  you  lose  interest  in  him,  and  are  driven  by  sheer  boredom 
to  get  a  grip  of  something  else  by  the  tail.  It  is  my  hope,  ere  I  “snuff 
out”  and  at  the  moment  of  doing  so,  that  I  may  have  some  wild  and 
woolly  proposition  by  the  tail.  As  long  as  the  Lord  is  not  “helping 
the  bear”  even  long  before  the  end  of  the  race,  I  shall  feel  that 
success  lies  in  that  tail  hold. 

It  is  perfectly  fine,  Pic,  that  you  are  contemplating  taking  Rosie 
by  the  hand  and  starting  out  to  cruise  the  world.  But,  take  it  from 
me,  get  to  the  out-of-the-way  corners  of  it.  Hardship,  yes,  but  hard¬ 
ship  is  only  the  counter  foil  to  the  exhilaration  that  is  found  in  un¬ 
trodden  paths.  Do  the  tourists  rounds,  certainly,  in  comfort,  but  en¬ 
gage  your  passage  so  that  you  can  abandon  ship  at  any  time  and  make 
side  trips  into  primitive  conditions.  There  is  little  left  for  the  hand 
I  have  in  mine  and  me  to  do.  Hence,  we  have  resorted  to  gambling 
in  gold  mining.  Poker  is  only  mildly  exciting  and  horse  racing  is  a 
Cricket  Day  at  Lords  compared  to  it. 

What  do  you  mean,  again,  “Fever  ridden  districts  surrounded  by 
hellish  heat  and  bad  smelling  natives”?  “Wherewithal  to  live  in 
affluence,  etc.”  Now  have  a  glimpse  of  this  Elysium!  Eleven  miles 
from  the  Equator,  sleep  under  three  blankets  every  night!  A  fire¬ 
place  with  a  glowing  fire  every  evening,  a  clap  of  the  hand  and  a 
boy  appears  in  the  warm  hours  of  the  day  with  a  nice  beaker  of 
“Mint  julep”  fruit  juice  or  anything  else  with  which  it  is  desirable 
to  tickle  the  palate.  The  boy  is  in  a  nice  white  smock,  “nightie”  if 
you  choose.  He  does  not  smell,  after  a  little  encouragement  not  to. 
He  is  ready  with  your  shirt,  your  trousers,  your  coat,  your  necktie, 
and  to  him  you  are  a  God.  He  does  not  strike,  he  steals  only  moder¬ 
ately  and  he  only  decks  himself  out  in  your  dress  clothes  when  you 
are  off  on  safari,  in  itself  a  compliment  because  he  wants  to  be  like 
his  master,  “buana.”  The  only  fly  in  the  ointment  is  that  you  have  to 
pay  him  the  enormous  sum  of  six  shillings  per  month  and  he  feeds 
himself,  when  unable  to  filch  the  master’s  food  from  carefully 
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guarded  refrigerator  or  is  curious  about  the  stuff  that  comes  in 
bottles  which  he  prepares  for  his  master.  Occurrences  really  very  rare, 
so  rare  that  he  is  not  begrudged  an  occasional  sample.  The  only 
country  in  the  world  where  democracy  has  not  yet  destroyed  civi¬ 
lization  is  where  the  “effete  East”  holds  to  its  immemorial  cus¬ 
toms. 

I  am  working  twelve  hundred  of  these  black  people,  found  them 
nearly  a  year  ago  trying  to  do  a  day’s  work  for  the  white  man,  start¬ 
ing  out  in  the  morning  without  breakfast,  carrying  on  without 
lunch  into  the  late  afternoon,  when  a  couple  of  cups  of  corn  meal, 
boiled  to  a  stiff  paste,  supplied  the  fuel  to  sustain  their  energy  for 
another  twenty-four  hours.  I  promptly  changed  all  this,  put  in  big 
kitchens,  effective  if  not  elaborate,  oil  drums  split  lengthwise,  nested 
over  a  long  furnace,  where  they  lined  up  in  the  morning  to  receive 
all  they  could  drink  of  gruel  enriched  with  sugar.  This  repeated  at 
midday,  while  in  the  evening  they  hand  out  their  bowls  to  be  filled 
with  rich  soup  and  meat,  with  the  same  old  maize  meal  cooked  to 
a  stiff  paste  mixed  with  bananas.  The  beef  alternated  every  other 

day  with  beans  and  green  forage. 

Vitamins  have  been  my  difficulty.  We  have  cured  this  by  planting 
gardens  with  kale  and  cabbages.  Now,  believe  it  or  not,  when  we 
started  the  wholesale  feeding  of  these  people  we  had  a  strike  on  our 
hands.  They  thought  it  another  trick  of  the  white  man.  The  strike 
quickly  subsided,  and  now  I  have  twelve  to  fourteen  hundred 
natives,  greasy,  fat  and  healthy;  have  given  them  blankets,  dry  cor¬ 
rugated  iron  roofs  to  sleep  under.  It  was  indeed  a  trick  of  the  white 
man.  I  confess  to  selfishly  regarding  their  bodies  as  boilers,  or 
chemical  machines,  which  required  to  be  adequately  stoked  to  de¬ 
liver  the  necessary  foot  pounds  of  energy  to  enable  them  to  move 
rock  and  earth  in  quantities  suitable  to  satisfy  my  greed.  I  take  my 
hat  off  to  the  black  people  of  Kenya,  as  I  do  to  its  white  pioneers. 
The  hitherto  unmobilized  energies  of  these  people  are  destined  to 
make  East  Africa  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  British  crown.  London 
is  effete;  New  York,  Paris,  Berlin,  all  the  great  cities  of  the  world 
have  shot  their  bolt;  rejuvenation  of  human  behavior  will  find  its  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  so-called  “waste  places,  which  the  great  cities 
consider  beyond  the  pale. 
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Enough  of  philosophy!  Anyway,  there  is  more  of  it  in  your  jokes 
than  in  my  prose! 

Energy,  energy,  energy!  You  have  struck  the  key  that  makes  the 
world  pulsate  and  throb  in  striving  for  better  things.  Sound  judg¬ 
ment  and  wisdom  are  utterly  without  use  unless  touched  by  the 
magic  of  energy!  Definitely  right  you  are.  Kinetic  energy  is  move¬ 
ment,  going  somewhere,  reducing  the  distance  between  two  objects, 
the  start  and  the  finish.  Sound  judgment  is  merely  stability,  re¬ 
duces  no  distance  between  two  points,  but  is  an  excellent  bridle  with 
which  to  keep  energy  in  the  center  of  the  road.  That  is  why  youth 
accomplishes  a  spectacular  thing,  it  comes  many  “croppers”  but  ac¬ 
complishes  more  for  the  simple  reason  that  youth  is  kinetic  energy. 

Give  my  heartiest  congratulations  to  McCall  and  Holliday.  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Powell’s  son. 
I  am  indeed  pleased,  Pic,  for  both  you  and  the  boy,  that  Wilson  has 
“earned  his  wings.”  It  looks  like  a  kinetic  energy  Board  and  if  it  is 
not  so  the  Chairman,  if  I  know  him,  has  persuasive  power  enough  to 
galvanize  any  stability  into  acute  action. 

I  sometimes  think  the  world  has  been  suffering  from  too  much 
wisdom,  too  much  sound  judgment.  Do  it  and  do  it  again,  if  it  is 
wrong!  An  active  tack  hammer  will  reduce  a  granite  boulder  to 
powder  quicker  than  all  the  sound  judgment  in  the  world. 

We  are  pleased,  Pic,  for  you  and  Rosie  and  the  boys  that  you  are 
all  coming  into  your  own.  But  let  me  caution  you,  my  good  friend, 
against  looking  forward  too  ardently  to  retirement.  It  is  a  trap.  I 
piled  several  miserable  years  in  trying  to  do  nothing.  Man  finds  noth¬ 
ing  in  wealth,  nothing  in  repose,  nothing  in  stability!  Happiness  is 
only  snatched  from  rapid  movement  to  an  objective.  Barked  knuckles 
and  barked  shins  are  but  incidental  to  its  full  enjoyment. 

What  do  you  mean  again  by,  “Malarial  fever,  insects,  running 
like  Hell  from  snakes,  etc.?”  We  haven’t  had  malaria  since  we’ve 
been  here,  snakes  are  much  more  general  around  the  Clubs  of  Lon¬ 
don  than  they  are  around  here,  insects  are  a  secondary  consideration. 
We  have  hot  and  cold  running  water,  electric  lights  and  everything 
but  those  damned  cement  sidewalks,  which  you  don’t  use  anyway, 
and  which  are  hard  on  the  feet.  Furthermore  the  butlers,  the  cooks 
and  the  maids  never  quit  and  do  not  even  want  a  day  off.  It  rains. 
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yes,  not  “cats  and  dogs”  but  menageries  of  the  larger  animals.  You  do 
not  have  to  wipe  the  mud  off  the  feet  because  a  willing  black  boy 
meets  you  at  the  door  and  does  it  for  you.  I  have  been  all  over  the 
world,  Pic,  and  this  little  neck  of  the  woods  in  the  heart  of  the  native 
reserve,  that  is  it  was  a  reserve  until  gold  was  found,  is  a  regular  little 
Garden  of  Eden. 

We  are  so  glad  to  know  that  Joe  has  gladdened  your  hearts  with 
a  visit  to  London.  I  always  told  you  the  boy  would  make  good.  It 
would  be  strange  if  anyone  that  you  and  Rosie  are  responsible  for 
did  not.  Let  your  next  letter  to  him  carry  kind  messages  from  us 
both. 

I  hope  one  of  these  days  to  see  that  wonderful  horse  and  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  make  you  show  me  that  he  has  those  five  paces  that  you  brag 
about.  Many,  many  thanks  for  the  book  Upton  Sinclair  Presents 
Fox.  In  this  book,  which  I  read  ravenously,  I  found  much  more  be¬ 
tween  the  lines  than  I  did  in  the  text.  That  is,  that  Fox  probably  de¬ 
served  all  he  got.  Don’t  forget  that  you  only  had  one  side  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  and  that  written  by  a  Socialist,  doubtless  for  pay.  It  is  most 
entertainingly  written  and  shows  a  phase  of  high  financial  life  that 
we  both  know,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  Fox  was  an  impossible 
character  and  as  between  the  people  Upton  Sinclair  would  consign  to 
oblivion  and  Fox,  I  would  prefer  to  go  to  Hell  with  the  former.  I 
appreciate  your  having  sent  me  the  book  very  greatly. 

We  expect  to  fly  from  Kisumu,  thirty  miles  from  here,  to  Paris 
next  Saturday.  Thence  Cherbourg  on  the  S.S.  Europa  to  New  York. 
Think  of  it!  Twelve  days  from  the  heart  of  Africa  in  this  Garden  of 
Eden,  through  the  civilized,  frayed  and  bedraggled  city  of  Paris, 
thence  to  New  York,  the  center  of  the  errors  of  man,  all  in  twelve 
days.  We  hope  to  be  back  in  two  and  one  half  months.  The  trip  is  in 
search  of  machinery,  flow  sheets,  greed.  Anyway,  it  is  characterized 
by  energy  and  speed,  which  is  the  route  to  all  attainment  that  is 
worth  while. 

Each  of  these  pages  carry,  if  not  in  text,  between  the  lines  the 
esteem  in  which  we  hold  you  and  Rosie  and  your  boys  and  from  this 
lovable  group,  on  no  account  would  we  have  you  omit  Mrs.  Weimer. 
Surely  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  we  love  you  all. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 
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Excerpts  From  Articles  Describing  Kakamega 
in  EAST  AFRICAN  STANDARD ,  May  20,  1934 

.  .  .  The  majority  of  the  white  people  working  there  (Kaka¬ 
mega)  now  are  those  who  have  definitely  come  to  stay.  There  are 
several  large  concerns  employing  many  workers,  both  native  and 
European,  one  of  the  largest  being  Ventures  Ltd.,  a  private  com¬ 
pany  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Charles  F.  de  Ganahl,  the  American  oil 
magnate.  This  last  is  organized  on  a  most  lavish  scale,  for  Mr.  de 
Ganahl  has  moved  from  the  temporary  camp  of  papyrus  reeds  and 
thatched  roof  huts,  which  he  and  his  son  and  their  European  em¬ 
ployees  occupied  when  they  arrived  there  last  December,  into  a  vast 
permanent  camp  which  looks  like  a  miniature  town  in  itself.  Corru¬ 
gated  iron  houses — made  mosquito  and  fly  proof  and  lined  with 
beaver-board  and  cedar  wood  panelling — electric  light,  water  supply, 
fine  roads,  private  aerodrome,  labor  lines  with  roomy  huts  and  good 
kitchens,  store  rooms,  garage  for  a  fleet  of  seventeen  cars,  assaying 
office  and  a  private  hospital.  This  company  already  employs  seventy- 
five  white  men  and  somewhere  near  eight  hundred  natives. 

May  20,  1934 


Article  From  the  “East  Africa  Standard”  Special  Edition 

Kakamega  has  got  into  its  stride.  It  is  marching  along  confidently, 
to  greater  things.  Even  the  “hush-hush”  policy  which  is  common  to 
all  gold  fields  cannot  hide  the  evidence  of  development.  The  air  of 
the  field  is  thick  with  rumor;  it  positively  vibrates  with  stories  of 
vast  financial  deals  and  still  more  colossal  discoveries.  Everybody  is 
confident;  indeed  Kakamega  today  is  the  most  optimistic  place  in 
Kenya.  Of  course  should  you  go  to  Kakamega  today  you  ought  to 
take  with  you  a  generous  ration  of  salt — not  to  “salt”  any  of  the 
mines,  but  to  help  swallow  some  of  the  stories.  Nevertheless,  and 
notwithstanding  all  that  atmosphere,  trust  your  own  eyes.  Round 
Picadilly  Circus  there  is  a  township  of  neat,  clean,  tidy  buildings, 
row  after  row  with  peaked  grass  roofs,  and  all  along  the  roads  there 
are  hundreds  of  notice  boards  announcing  names  of  camps  and 
properties.  In  the  lush  grass  between  the  trees  and  on  all  the  hillsides 
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are  more  houses,  some  substantially  constructed  of  wood,  many  al¬ 
most  equally  solid  wattle  and  daub  with  pretty  little  gardens  and 
all  the  evidence  of  permanence. 

The  property  of  Messers.  Risks  Ltd.  for  instance,  gives  the  right 
idea  of  progress.  Mine-head  gear,  painted  a  bright  red,  towers  above 
the  ground.  Wheels  buzz  round  noiselessly  on  top,  buckets  go  down 
and  come  up,  bringing  from  two  hundred  feet  below  the  surface  the 
excavated  reef,  and  in  a  little  lean-to  corrugated  iron  shelter  a  watch¬ 
ful  African  operates  the  winding  engine  on  a  system  of  signals  from 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  Africans  wearing  steel  helmets  and  carry¬ 
ing  acetylene  lamps  climb  into  the  bucket  and  disappear  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  taking  as  a  matter  of  course  this  latest  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  inscrutable  white  man’s  strange  pre-occupations.  Not  so 
long  ago  the  same  Africans  were  digging  in  their  shambas  (farms) 
and  probably  clearing  out  and  throwing  away  the  awkward  bits  of 
rock  which  they  are  now  being  employed  to  preserve. 

Some  distance  from  the  shaft  head  is  a  large  sawmill  with  power 
driven  circular  saws.  All  around  are  piled  tree-trunks,  methodically 
numbered  across  the  sawn  end  where  the  living  branches  grew  and 
swung  once  in  the  breezes  across  the  Yala.  Not  far  away  a  tractor 
dragged  a  reluctant  tree  down  to  earth  because  it  was  in  the  way  of 
a  new  building. 

The  most  important  development  on  the  Risks  property — and 
indeed  the  major  engineering  undertaking  just  at  present  perhaps  in 
the  whole  of  the  Kakamega  area  (until  the  Kimingini  Company 
gets  busy)  is  the  erection  of  a  new  power  plant.  A  large  area  has 
been  excavated  overlooking  a  small  valley  which  is  one  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  Company’s  claims  and  on  the  levelled  clearing  the 
frame  work  of  a  steel  building  has  been  raised  while  foundations  in 
one  case  representing  over  one  hundred  tons  of  cement  have  been 
laid  down  for  the  machinery.  In  addition  to  the  power  plant  (which 
will  drive  all  the  machinery  on  the  property  and  provide  light  as 
well,  Messers.  Risks  Ltd.  are  erecting  on  this  site  adjacent  to  the 
power  plant,  modern  roller  crusher  mills.  The  ore  will  be  con¬ 
veyed  from  the  seven  shafts  by  light  railways  (ground  level  and 
finally  overhead)  to  immense  bins  from  which  it  will  pass  to  the 
roller  mills  and  after  complicated  mechanical  processes  the  ultimate 
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extraction  of  the  gold  will  be  simplified.  The  new  mills,  which  are  all 
American  machinery,  will  have  a  large  capacity  and  be  thoroughly 
up  to  date.  At  this  moment  the  old  stamp  mill  has  been  closed 
down  and  Risks  Ltd.  are  concentrating  on  shaft  development 
and  on  the  erection  of  modern  machinery  before  restarting  crush¬ 
ing. 

In  every  part  of  Kakamega  work  is  steadily  going  forward.  On 
most  properties  trenches  are  being  dug,  shafts  sunk,  adits  driven  in, 
canals  constructed  for  river  diversion  schemes,  etc.  and  scarcely  a 
day  passes  without  some  reef  being  uncovered  somewhere. 

See  illustrations  showing  visit  of  the  Governor  to  Risks,  Ltd. 

August  15,  1934 

Mr.  Shibley 

Bankers  Trust  Co. 

16  Wall  Street 

New  York 
Dear  Mr.  Shibley  : 

I  have  intended  writing  you  for  several  days  past  but  have  not 
been  feeling  too  well. 

First,  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  your  kind  reception 
and  the  fatherly  advice  extended  to  my  son,  Carl,  with  regard  to  the 
purchase  of  the  Bristol  property.  I  agree  entirely  with  your  views, 
looking  at  the  financial  standpoint  only. 

I  am,  nevertheless,  confronted  with  a  problem  which  seems  to 
me  more  important  than  consideration  of  money.  I  am  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  in  building  character  and  widening  the  mental  and  useful 
horizon  of  three  very  fine  young  men.  It  would,  of  course,  seem  easy, 
as  I  have  tried  to  do  in  a  measure,  to  assure  their  economic  futures, 
if  there  exists  such  a  thing  since  this  wild,  “alphabetical”  swing  to 
the  left. 

Property,  money,  bonds,  anything  you  choose,  representing  toil, 
frugality,  sound  living,  good  citizenship  etc.  are  today  the  footballs 
of  unbalanced  intellectuals,  whose  drawing  power  is  “Crack  down 
on  them”  and  “stuffed  shirt”  invectives  directed  to  the  class  of  men 
who  have  built  the  nation.  Not  only  are  they  in  the  saddle,  even 
though  thinking  men  and  the  President  himself  may  be  seeing  a 
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glimmer  of  light,  but  numerically  their  following  and  votes  increase 
to  the  square  of  their  unfulfillable  promises. 

Fifteen  billions  have  been  hung,  in  the  past  year,  upon  the  necks 
of  the  remaining  few  who  can  pay  and  I  think  it  was  Mr.  “Stuffed 
Shirt”  Richberg,  or  possibly  General  “Crack  down  on  ’em”  Johnson, 
who  told  us,  “You  ain’t  seen  nothing  yet!”  The  meaning  of  all  this 
seems  obvious  to  me;  that  is,  the  clear  dividing  of  men  into  two 
groups.  In  fact,  it  is  confessedly  the  intention  of  these  “Intellectuals” 
(?)  so  to  divide  the  country. 

I  do  not  believe  the  class  of  men  who  built  this  country  are  going 
to  “take  it  lying  down.”  It  requires  no  prophet  to  visualize  the 
results.  I  would  not  feel  I  was  doing  the  best  for  my  children  did  I 
fail  to  urge  them  to  take  responsibility  and  expand  their  executive 
grasp  and  experience,  even  at  the  expense  of  losing  that  sure  position 
— certainly  none  too  sure  under  this  wild  stampede  towards  socialism 
— a  sheltered  investment  would  seem  to  afford. 

What  I  can  leave  them  in  property  is  subject  to  the  whirlwinds 
of  wild  socialism.  What  I  can  build  into  their  heads  and  characters 
is  that  much  real  worth  and  cannot  be  taken  from  them.  In  fact  it 
becomes  a  bulwark  to  help  stop  the  forces  of  destruction  that  are 
now  loose. 

At  every  turn  one  finds  the  real  leaders  of  this  movement  are 
young  intellectuals  trained  in  one  dimension  only ,  whose  minds 
would  be  better  ventilated  by  sitting  on  a  few  tacks. 

When  the  Socialists,  or  some  other  “ists,”  have  denuded  my  boys 
of  their  worldly  goods,  they  will  still  be  secure  in  such  character 
and  mental  grasp  as  their  training  has  enabled  them  to  reach.  And 
this  will  be  their  own  and,  incidentally,  in  the  evolution  of  this  wild 
movement,  will  be  in  demand  to  help  us  back  to  sanity. 

From  this,  I  am  sure  you  will  gather  that  I  feel  I  am  looking 
upon  the  Bristol  purchase  and  the  broadening  effect  of  its  develop¬ 
ment  on  my  son,  as  of  greater  moment  than  to  have  him  sit  on  the 
side  lines  in  the  imaginary  security  of  a  well-to-do  heir. 

I  should  not  tell  you  all  the  story,  if  I  failed  to  tell  you  something 
of  Carl’s  accomplishments,  which  are  at  the  kernel  of  our  Bristol 
purchase.  He  has  built  from  stainless  steel  ribbons  airplanes  whose 
frames  are  immune  to  the  elements  and  almost  so  to  fatigue.  These 
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structures  are  lighter  than  any  other  structural  material;  i.e.,  a  plane 
so  built  has  a  higher  pay  load  for  pound  of  plane  than  any  other 
material  known,  and  this  without  the  use  of  a  rivet,  all  electrically 
welded. 

Duralumin  corrodes  in  a  few  years. 

Spruce  also  has  a  very  short  life. 

Stainless  steel  never  corrodes  and  produces  a  lighter  structure  than 
either  duralumin  or  spruce. 

I  venture  the  forecast  that  in  ten  years  not  only  will  all  planes  be 
built  of  welded  stainless  steel,  but  also  that  its  use  on  passenger  cars 
will  give  the  railways  a  new  lease  on  life.  See  Budd’s  Burlington 
“Zephyr”  stainless  steel  train. 

Incidentally  Budds  thought  enough  of  Carl’s  patent  position  to 
throw  in  their  patents  with  ours  for  airplane  construction. 

I  may  be  calling  on  you  later  to  discuss  finance  for  railways,  many 
of  which  want  stainless  steel  trains,  one  third  the  weight  of  their  old 
trains,  but  can’t  raise  money  to  buy  them.  It  must  come  to  some 
financial  scheme  under  which  the  new  trains  will  pay  their  costs  to 
those  who  supply  the  money.  These  trains  are  said  to  afford  a  saving, 
making  this  possible  in  a  relatively  short  period,  said  to  be  less  than 
five  years. 

Please  excuse  this  long  letter  and  believe  that  I  appreciate  greatly 
your  discussion  with  my  son.  I  really  believe  that  he  knows  more 
about  stainless  steel  welding  for  airplanes  than  any  other  engineer. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 
October  18,  1934 

My  Dear  Fred: 

I  must  apologize  for  not  answering  your  long  letter,  which  came 
while  I  was  in  the  Hospital.  I  have  now  been  out  a  couple  of  weeks, 
under  the  constant  care  of  a  nurse.  My  throat  is  not  too  good  for 
dictating,  but  I  want  to  get  this  off  to  you. 

Ranch  in  West.  I  think  this  an  excellent  idea.  It  should  not  be 
too  large  to  become  cumbersome  and  expensive.  It  should  have  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  acres  of  irrigable  land  and  water  for  doing  so.  It  should 
be  purchased  with  the  idea  of  shooting  and  fishing  and  being  suffi- 
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ciently  self-contained  for  a  livelihood  from  the  ranch  itself.  Chickens, 
eggs,  turkey,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  fish,  etc.  making  one  practically 
independent,  when  the  great  row  is  on,  which  this  country  is  destined 
to  pass  through  (it  may  be  ten,  it  may  be  twenty  years,  but  it  is 
bound  to  come).  A  ranch,  as  far  away  from  anything  as  possible,  is 
the  place  to  have  for  one’s  family  when  it  does  come. 

Indian  Hunt.  January  to  March  or  even  April  are  the  best 
months.  When  you  definitely  decide  to  go,  I  will  send  you  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  Mr.  Chitman,  who  is  Chief  of  Police  of  a  tier  of 
States  called  the  Central  Provinces,  in  which  we  hunted  and  found 
the  hunting  good.  It  is  very  important  to  make  friends  with  the 
authorities  in  the  sections  where  you  are  going  to  hunt.  Your  guns 
must  also  be  of  large  caliber  for  their  approval.  They  know  from 
experience  that  the  high  velocity  of  small  caliber  rifles  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  dangerous  through  wounding  tiger  and  leopards  and  thus 
making  the  wounded  animal  very  dangerous,  if  not  to  the  hunter 
(who  is  honor  bound  to  follow  them  up)  to  the  natives,  who  are  apt 
to  run  into  them  in  going  through  the  forests.  There  are  always 
natives  in  abundance,  whose  lives  are  in  danger.  In  fact  you  must 
have  sixty  to  eighty  of  them  as  drivers  for  tiger  shooting. 

We  headquartered  at  Nagpur,  were  fortunate  in  meeting  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  dining  with  him,  which  rather  put  us  in  line  with  the 
people  lower  down  to  treat  us  nicely.  It  very  frequently  occurs  that 
if  the  forest  officers  do  not  like  you  or  do  not  like  the  guns  you  carry 
they  will  send  you  to  a  shooting  block  and  instruct  the  local  officials 
to  see  that  you  do  not  come  in  contact  with  tiger,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  fine  shooting  blocks.  This  is  very  easy  for  them 
to  do.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  tiger  hunting  is  what  they  call  “bunder- 
bust,”  that  is  management  and  preparation  for  the  hunt.  This  means 
that  you  require,  preferably  a  white  man,  an  English  Army  Officer 
as  a  rule,  or  an  Indian  Official,  who  knows  tiger  hunting,  to  man 
your  expedition.  A  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  rupees  are  very 
gladly  received  by  these  men,  they  are  nothing  like  as  expensive  as 
white  men  in  Africa.  I  think  I  can  arrange  to  have  Chitham  find 
you  such  a  man  when  you  are  ready.  In  any  event  you  will  find  tiger 
hunting  an  expensive,  but  nevertheless,  a  most  thrilling  luxury. 

Do  not  follow  up  a  wounded  tiger  until  you  have  given  him  five 
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or  six  hours  to  stiffen  or  die.  Try  to  get  an  elephant,  if  you  can,  to 
have  in  camp  for  your  tiger  shooting  for  this  purpose.  The  next  best 
bet  is  fifteen  or  twenty  buffalo  to  drive  ahead  of  you  on  the  trail  of 
the  wounded  tiger.  On  the  trail  blood  that  has  turned  black  means 
the  tiger  has  passed  some  hours  before.  The  shikaries,  or  professional 
hunters,  will  know  this. 

The  blocks  that  I  know  to  be  good  are  Kholsa,  Kharna  Kestla 
near  Mendla  and  Satti  Nadi,  but  to  get  them  will  require  some 
manipulation — not  bribery,  that  positively  does  not  obtain  amongst 
Englishmen,  who  are  of  a  very  much  higher  type  than  our  Ameri¬ 
cans.  There  is  no  graft,  but  nevertheless  kissing  does  go  by  favor  and 
they  can  be  awfully  mean  or  awfully  nice.  Mendla  itself  is  a  little 
town  and  there  is  some  good  shooting  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
from  it.  In  fact,  at  Kholsa  I  got  no  tiger  but  an  abundance  of  other 
game,  because  the  local  officials  started  a  forest  fire,  which  ran  the 
wiley  old  tigers  out  of  the  country.  This,  I  suspected,  was  due  to 
some  dissatisfied  local  Indian  Official.  These  Indian  Local  Officials 
in  many  cases  are  very  grateful  for  presents  but  not  bribery  and  a 
better  form  is  something  that  is  not  money. 

Kama  Kestla  are  two  adjoining  places  not  a  great  distance  from 
a  place  called  Jubbulpore.  They  are  chock  full  of  game.  We  got  sev¬ 
eral  leopards  there.  Mrs.  de  Ganahl  got  her  tiger  there.  We  lived  on 
peacock  or  rather  peahens  and  young  barking  deer.  Spent  a  month 
there.  We  got  another  tiger  at  a  place  called  Sitti  Nadi  some  eighty 
or  one  hundred  miles  from  Nagpur.  Not  so  good,  generally,  for  game 
but  plenty  of  peacocks,  which  by  the  way  in  some  parts  of  India  are 
sacred  and  must  not  be  killed,  unless  you  want  a  riot. 

Many  people  make  a  number  of  trips  to  India  and  spend  months 
there  hunting  and  never  get  a  tiger  and  the  reason  is  that  their 
bunderbust  is  not  in  the  hands  of  men  who  know  their  job  and  they 
are  not  “in  right”  with  the  forest  department.  Spend  some  time  and 
money  in  getting  these  two  points  adjusted.  They  love  polo.  Play 
polo  with  them,  if  you  can,  and  stick  pigs  with  them,  which  is  a 
wonderful  sport,  before  going  for  tiger.  You  are  a  good  rider  and 
hence  should  take  your  saddle  to  India,  not  the  cowboy  type,  of 
course,  also  your  polo  mallets. 

There  are  several  ways  of  tiger  shooting.  Surrounding  tiger  with 
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fifteen  or  twenty  elephants,  of  course,  is  the  ideal  way,  but  this  re¬ 
quires  association  with  Indian  Princes  and  is  difficult  to  arrange. 
The  American,  who  I  am  told  was  the  most  successful  in  tiger  hunt¬ 
ing,  is  the  head  of  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company  in  Bombay. 
His  method  was  to  drive  all  night  along  the  roads  and  by-ways  in 
the  tiger  districts  and  catch  the  tigers  and  leopards  prowling  along 
the  roads  at  night.  They  are  always  easily  approached  and  shot  down 
from  the  car.  It  requires  two  good  headlights  and,  of  course,  extra 
batteries  on  the  car. 

The  tigers  are  picked  up  by  their  shining  eyes.  They  frequently 
will  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and  let  the  car  approach  within 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  before  moving,  sometimes  they  jump  to  the 
side  of  the  road  and  watch  the  lights  of  the  car.  Most  other  animals 
do  the  same,  but  not  always.  I  have  had  a  jackal  run  ahead  of  me 
for  four  or  five  miles,  always  keeping  in  the  spotlight,  swerving  back 
into  it  in  the  curves  of  the  road,  as  if  he  feared  to  leave  the  light.  For 
this  kind  of  hunting  you  must  have  an  electric  spotlight  to  clamp 
over  the  top  of  your  gun,  so  placed  that  the  sights  will  show  up 
under  the  spotlight.  I  have  done  better  shooting  with  this  than  I 
ever  have  done  in  the  daytime.  I  cannot  remember  the  name  of  these 
lights,  but  they  are  made  in  India  and  the  Army  and  Navy  stores 
can  probably  get  you  in  touch  with  them.  I  bought  mine  in  Calcutta 
and  found  it  invaluable. 

Tiger  Drives.  I  bought  fifteen  or  twenty  buffalo,  scrawny,  cheap 
stock,  ten  to  twenty  rupees  each.  These  buffalo  were  distributed  over 
a  radius  of  probably  twenty  miles.  Local  shikaries  were  in  charge  of 
each  one.  At  night  they  were  staked  out  by  the  foot  in  known  tiger 
runs.  Tigers  do  not  always  have  the  same  runs  and  change  their  runs 
from  time  to  time  over  a  considerable  area.  When  a  buffalo  is  killed 
by  a  tiger  he  drags  the  beast  to  some  dense  copse  near  water,  gorges, 
drinks  and  goes  to  sleep  in  the  dense  undergrowth  near  the  kill.  The 
runners  come  in  to  you  every  morning  to  report  kills,  if  any.  Then 
the  shikaries  build  machans  or  elevated  platforms  in  trees  along  the 
natural  direction  that  a  tiger  will  use  to  try  to  escape  trouble.  The 
shikaries  or  professional  hunters,  know  these  runs  from  hundreds  of 
years  of  experience  coming  down  from  father  to  son.  Two  lines  of 
men  leading  inward  to  a  V  point,  two  lines  of  men  about  a  half  mile 
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apart  run  down  to  a  point  beyond  the  tiger’s  kill.  Men  are  up  trees 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  apart.  All  this  is  done  very  quietly 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so  beyond  the  kill,  some  twenty  or  thirty 
men  are  placed  across  a  parallelogram  with  tin  pans  and  at  a  given 
signal,  usually  about  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
heat  is  intense,  they  start  the  din. 

The  tiger  awakens  and  starts  away  from  the  noise.  As  he  starts 
to  go  away  the  men  in  the  trees  hit  the  limbs  with  their  axes  as  he 
comes  in  their  direction.  The  tiger  turns  back  to  the  same  noise  with 
the  hand  axes  until  finally  he  is  driven,  with  the  din  behind  him,  and 
the  axe  poundings  on  either  side  to  the  inside  apex  of  the  V,  above 
which  are  the  machans  or  platforms,  preferably  located  where  there 
is  a  little  opening  which  the  tiger  reaches  and  usually  stops  to 
examine,  then  starts  across  it  with  a  run.  Then  the  guns  take  him  as 
he  passes  to  the  side.  Mrs.  de  Ganahl’s  passed  immediately  under  the 
machan,  one  of  mine  did  the  same  and  the  other  about  50-60  feet 
to  the  left.  It  requires  good  shooting,  as  the  beast  is  usually  moving 
fast,  but  sometimes  stops.  If  you  throw  your  helmet  at  him  as  he  goes 
along  he  will  usually  stop  to  maul  the  helmet,  which  gives  you  a 
few  seconds  good  chance.  You  must  practice  snap  shooting  and  above 
all  press  your  trigger,  not  jerk  it,  at  the  moment  when  the  sights 
intersect  with  the  objective.  My  own  experience  is  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  steady  shooting.  I  have  only  been  able  to  shoot  by 
pressing  the  trigger  when  the  wobble  of  the  gun  intersected  the 
objective. 

India  has  what  they  call  rest  houses,  far  superior  to  African  rest 
houses,  even  in  the  forest  hunting  areas.  These  are  very  comfortable 
but  you  must  have  your  own  bedding.  This  applies  even  on  the  trains 
in  India.  Cooks  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  but  desirable,  as  are 
your  table  utensils,  but  not  imperative. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  an  Indian  “Bearer”  or  travelling 
servant.  Thomas  Cook  &  Sons  or  the  American  Express  will  land 
some  one  on  you  at  a  £  sterling  a  day  and  they  are  usually  past 
masters  at  thievery;  so  try  to  get  a  man  like  Chitham  to  find  a  man 
for  you.  It  is  agreed,  without  food,  but  make  up  your  mind  that  you 
are  going  to  give  him  his  food,  for  he  will  get  it  on  your  account 
anyway. 
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I  should  get  three  box-body  eight  cylinder  Fords  all  exactly  the 
same  size  and  exactly  alike.  On  all  of  them  I  would  put  attachments 
for  trailers.  I  approve  of  the  Gilkie  Trailer  idea.  I  have  used  the 
Gilkie  Trailer,  in  fact  I  made  my  own,  and  I  imagine  that  the  present 
product  was  developed  possibly  from  what  I  had  built  (I  built  two 
or  three).  They  are  very  desirable  in  spite  of  what  Wallace  says,  will 
be  so  in  either  Africa  or  India,  but  more  so  in  Africa,  because  they 
keep  the  beds  up  off  the  ground  and  it  is  quite  easy  to  put  it  in  such 
a  position  that  insects  will  not  climb  up  into  your  beds.  They  are  also 
better  protection  against  wild  animals  than  tents,  which  sometimes 
are  invaded  by  vipers,  but  usually  by  leopards  trying  to  bring  out  dog 
for  a  tasty  meal.  I  would  hang  a  Sears  Roebuck  Trailer  behind  each, 
either  Ford  or  Chevrolet.  All  cars  and  tires  should  be  exactly  alike 
even  to  tires  on  the  Gilkie  Trailer.  This  means  that  you  only  have 
to  carry  two  or  three  spares  for  the  cars  and  Trailers. 

The  reason  I  recommend  the  Sears  Roebuck  Trailers,  which  you 
should  take  from  this  country  (ship  to  Bombay  if  you  start  from 
there)  is  because  it  splits  up  the  loads  and  makes  it  easy  to  get  out  of 
difficulty.  You  can  always  assemble  enough  natives  to  carry  one  of 
these  cars  out  of  trouble.  It  also  prevents  overloading.  You  will  find 
them  especially  serviceable  in  Africa.  With  your  Gilkie  Trailer  you 
then  only  require  a  few  tents  for  your  natives  and  a  dining  tent.  The 
whole  safari  is  very  much  reduced  in  personnel.  I  would  use  native 
drivers,  carefully  selected,  would  have  one  European  mechanic  driver 
in  charge  of  them,  who  is  entirely  familiar  with  the  cars  you  are 
using.  These  cars  you  can  either  buy  in  Bombay  in  advance  through 
General  Motors  or  Ford,  except  the  Sears  Roebuck  Trailers.  These 
I  have  tested  out  and  can  vouch  for  their  serviceability.  They  should, 
however,  be  equipped  with  special  heavy  duty  tires.  There  is  some 
danger  of  vermin  even  in  rest  houses  in  India.  Your  Gilkie  Trailer 
renders  you  independent  of  this.  Dust,  of  course,  will  bother  you. 
Hence  dust  covers  should  be  kept  on  all  your  bedding,  which 
should  be  packed  with  dust  in  view. 

Another  form  of  tiger  hunting,  very  exciting  when  it  comes  off 
but  very  trying  when  it  doesn’t,  is  to  sit  up  over  the  buffalo  at  night 
in  a  platform  in  a  nearby  tree.  It  requires  absolute  quiet  and,  of 
course,  a  gun  with  a  spotlight.  One  becomes  terribly  bored  and 
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sometimes  there  are  mosquitoes.  Two  forms  that  I  should  adopt  are 
driving  roads  all  night  and  sleeping  all  day,  or  putting  out  buffalo 
baits,  as  described.  The  cheapest  form  of  all  is  driving  the  roads, 
and  while  you  will  have  many,  many  nights  in  which  you  neither 
see  tiger  nor  leopards,  the  night  will  be  rare  when  there  will  not  be 
moments  of  excitement  when  some  other  animal  shows  up  under 
the  lights.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  it  is  against  the  law 
to  shoot  deer  with  a  spotlight.  It  is  not  good  sportsmanship  anyway. 

After  your  tiger  hunt,  which  finishes  in  April,  when  it  gets 
pretty  hot,  I  would  recommend  a  trip  to  Darjeeling  and  a  stay  of 
several  days,  simply  for  the  magnificent  view  of  the  Himalaya  Moun¬ 
tains.  Of  course,  there  is  the  alternative  or  do  both,  of  a  trip  to 
Kashmere.  We  did  not  go  to  Kashmere,  as  bridges  were  washed  out. 

Should  you  come  to  India  via  Japan  and  Singapore,  I  can  give 
you  a  letter  to  Mr.  D’Oyly-John  of  either  Singapore  or  some  nearby 
town  and  he,  I  know,  will  do  anything  he  can  for  you  and  will 
arrange  a  hunt  for  you  in  the  Malay  States.  A  Malay  tiger  hunt  is  an 
exciting  affair  and  tiger  is  driven  to  you  in  the  same  way,  but  here 
the  tiger  is  in  a  swamp.  A  wide  swath  some  60  feet  wide,  not  straight 
but  also  in  a  V.  The  guns  are  placed  on  the  ground.  The  object  of 
the  V  being  so  that  the  fire  of  the  gun  will  be  oblique  as  the  tiger 
approaches.  I  passed  an  exciting  half  hour  in  such  a  hunt.  Of  course, 
I  am  too  deaf  to  hear  the  noise  in  the  brush,  but  I  had  my  Secretary, 
a  young  Englishman  by  the  name  of  Loch  and  I  think  a  man  with 
more  nerve  than  any  I  have  ever  seen.  We  were  posted  on  the  ground 
waiting  for  tiger.  Loch  motioned  the  presence  of  tiger  to  me  and  for 
fully  twenty  minutes  I  was  on  tenter-hooks  waiting  for  the  tiger  to 
come  out.  Evidently  he  had  seen  her  when  she  reached  the  edge  of 
the  cleared  swath.  In  due  course,  instead  of  a  ferocious  tiger  a  beauti¬ 
ful  doe  minced  across  the  clearing  and  relaxed  our  nerves,  which 
possibly  I  can  describe  as  somewhat  jumpy. 

On  the  same  day,  a  few  hours  later,  in  another  drive  the  beast 
came  bounding  across  the  clearing  some  sixty  feet  to  our  left.  This 
time,  without  hesitation  I  made  a  beautiful  shot  and  dropped  him 
at  about  the  middle  of  the  clearing.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  beautiful 
wild  boar,  which  we  sent  to  the  Raffles  Hotel  in  Singapore  and  from 
which,  after  five  or  six  days  to  allow  him  to  become  tender,  a  magni- 
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ficent  curry  was  made  for  the  whole  hotel.  The  Raffles  Hotel  at 
Singapore  is  one  of  the  world’s  landmarks.  It  was  in  Singapore  that 
the  natives  played  tennis  by  driving  their  balls  from  the  canoes  to  the 
sides  of  the  steamer  in  order  to  attract  passengers  to  the  rail,  then 
the  passengers  are  induced  to  throw  coins  into  the  clear  water  and 
the  natives  dive  from  their  canoes  and  catch  the  coins  before  they 
reach  bottom. 

I  think,  all  in  all,  I  would  advise  you  to  approach  India  by  Singa¬ 
pore  after  Japan  and  China.  French  Indo-China  has  a  splendid  tiger 
hunting  country  in  the  hinterland,  but  I  know  nothing  of  this.  It  is 
very  unhealthy. 

You  would  come  to  Rangoon  on  this  route  and  if  you  come  to 
Rangoon,  you  should  go  up  the  Irrawaddy  River  from  the  Rail  head, 
or  say  Mandalay,  which  itself  is  worth  several  days,  to  a  spot  from 
which  the  road  leads  to  Mogok,  thence  by  automobile  to  Mogok  to 
the  ruby  and  sapphire  mines.  I  can  give  you  letters  there,  if  I  have 
not  already  done  so.  You  can  buy  rubies  and  sapphires  at  ridiculously 
low  prices  but  look  out  for  synthetic  rubies.  They  import  them  from 
France  and  even  make  them  there.  The  man,  to  whom  I  think  I  have 
already  given  you  letters,  would  charge  you  something  for  putting 
you  right.  I  have  a  perfectly  beautiful  ruby  that  I  bought  as  a  pigeon 
blood  ruby;  it  was  passed  on  by  the  best  jeweler  in  Calcutta,  but 
closer  microscopic  examination  proved  it  to  be  synthetic. 

After  Mogok,  if  you  have  time,  continue  up  the  Irrawaddy  River 
(we  did  not  make  this  trip  but  were  told  it  was  very  interesting)  to  a 
point  where  most  of  the  jade  that  supplies  China  is  found. 

Elephant  hunts  may  also  be  organized  on  tributary  rivers  but  I 
cannot  help  you  in  this. 

From  Rangoon  you  probably  will  go  to  Ceylon  (we  did  not  go) 
or  Calcutta.  You  can  outfit  in  Calcutta  for  anything  you  like  and  take 
your  cars  from  Calcutta  to  the  Central  Provinces,  but  it  is  a  long  pull, 

I  think  it  is  some  300  or  400  miles  from  Calcutta  to  Nagpur  or  Jubbul- 
pore  where  I  hunted  and  from  which  area  Chitham  can  be  of  assist¬ 
ance.  So,  it  might  be  better  to  start  with  your  hunting  expedition 
from  Bombay,  as  far  as  outfitting  is  concerned.  The  Central  Prov¬ 
inces  are  easily  reached  by  automobile  from  there.  You  can,  of 
course,  organize  hunts  out  of  Calcutta,  but  I  know  nothing  about  it. 
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You  will  find  heavy  duties  on  guns  and  cameras.  I  should  carry 
a  camera  that  you  can  put  in  your  inside  pocket  with  films  that  you 
can  carry  in  your  overcoat  pocket.  Learn  to  travel  light.  I  have 
never  used  two  thirds  of  the  plunder  I  have  carried  around  the 
world  with  me.  Charge  this  to  Mrs.  de  Ganahl.  Mary  will  probably 
be  as  bad.  Dress  suit  (tails  and  Tux)  you  must  always  have.  Not  only 
that,  but  you  must  wear  the  tux  whenever  you  are  invited  out  in 
the  evening  and  tails  if  at  all  formal.  Tails  are  supposed  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  when  ladies  are  present,  with  white  tie  of  course.  They  are  more 
formal  than  with  us,  much.  An  Englishman  thinks  he  gets  back 
home  when  he  gets  into  evening  dress. 

Your  best  gun  is  a  Wesley  Richards  425.  A  Springfield  3006  or 
the  equivalent  Mauser  and  a  Hornet  22.  This  little  gun  is  invaluable 
for  peacocks  or  peahens,  barking  deer  and  small  stuff  for  the  pot  gen¬ 
erally.  It  is  very  light,  ammunition  is  cheap,  has  a  very  flat  trajectory 
and  the  hollow  bullet  has  tremendous  killing  power.  You  also  require 
a  shotgun  loaded  with  expanding  bullets,  which  you  can  buy  in 
India.  The  shell  contains  one  bullet  and  it  is  the  gun  generally  used 
for  tiger,  which  is  always  close  shooting.  Of  course,  such  a  shell 
would  be  useless  at  more  than  40  yards.  Hence,  in  a  machan  you 
should  always  have  your  Wesley  Richards  as  well  as  your  shotgun, 
in  case  the  shot  is  farther  away.  I  used  a  Holland  and  Holland 
465500.  These  are  very  expensive  guns  and  I  do  not  think  are  neces¬ 
sary.  They  cost  around  4000  rupees.  I  have  probably  not  killed  more 
than  twenty  head  of  game  with  it,  but  it  is  a  perfectly  balanced, 
magnificent  gun. 

Your  whole  outfit  should  be  shipped  from  Bombay  to  Africa  on 
the  same  boat  you  travel.  Of  course,  you  will  also  have  to  pay  duties 
on  guns  and  cameras  as  well,  on  entering  at  Mombassa,  but  your  out¬ 
fit  will  then  be  second  hand  and  a  low  value  should  be  established. 

In  Africa  I  should  advise  against  going  to  any  of  the  Tourist  or 
Hunting  Agencies.  They  will  burn  out  not  only  the  seat  of  your 
pants  but  the  legs  as  well.  Try  to  get  in  Nairobi  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Waller.  He  was  with  the  Duke  of  York,  is  a  well  known  hunter, 
knows  where  to  go  for  game,  how  to  run  a  safari,  but  I  think  you 
will  have  to  pay  him  about  ^75  a  month  and  after  all  it  is  worth  it, 
for  an  experienced  lion  hunter.  Lion  hunting  is  much  more  dan- 
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gerous  than  tiger  hunting,  unless  the  tiger  is  wounded,  then  I  think 
there  is  nothing  more  dangerous,  unless  it  is  a  wounded  buffalo  and 
with  Mary  you  certainly  do  not  want  to  take  any  chances.  You  can 
easily  find  out  in  Nairobi  where  Waller  is. 

I  suggest  that  you  do  not  go  tiger  hunting  in  Borneo.  A  friend  of 
mine  tried  this  and  was  very  much  disgusted. 

In  India  you  will  find  maps  of  different  hunting  blocks.  Call  on 
and  make  friends  with  the  American  Consul  and  circulate  amongst 
prominent  American  people.  Don’t  hesitate  to  call  upon  them.  The 
Consul  can  help  you.  Of  course,  you  cannot  hunt  in  the  Monsoon 
season,  which  is  from  June  for  six  months  on.  It  rains  every  day  I 
am  told.  February  and  March  are  absolutely  the  best  hunting  months 
in  India.  As  soon  as  you  know  you  are  going,  tell  me,  and  by  Air 
Mail  I  will  try  to  make  arrangements  for  your  bunderbust,  but  you 
must  state  whether  you  will  start  from  Bombay  or  Calcutta.  The 
man  who  helped  me  there  was  a  Captain  Young,  but  I  have  written 
to  him  several  times  and  have  lost  touch  with  him. 

Congo .  When  you  finish  in  India,  it  will  be  well  on  to  May.  In 
May  the  grass  is  entirely  too  high  for  good  hunting  in  the  Congo 
but  about  that  time  there  should  be  good  elephant  hunting  in 
Uganda,  better  than  anything  in  Kenya.  The  best  man  for  this  is 
Homes,  or  Home,  who  lives  at  Jinga,  where  the  Nile  receives  the 
water  of  Lake  Victoria.  Mr.  Homes  knows  elephant  hunting  thor¬ 
oughly  and  you  can  easily  get  in  touch  with  him,  but  you  will 
have  to  hunt  elephant  with  a  stepladder  in  Uganda,  to  see  above  the 
tall  grass,  Mr.  Homes’  method  and  very  useful.  You  can  drive 
through  from  Nairobi  with  your  Fords  or  Chevrolets. 

I’d  advise  you  to  keep  out  of  Abyssinia.  Access  is  too  difficult, 
hunting  is  not  good. 

After  March  the  Sudan  is  altogether  too  hot.  Remember  it  is  con¬ 
siderably  north  of  the  equator  and  summer  is  summer  there.  Uganda 
is  your  best  bet  for  elephant,  Tanganyika  for  lions  and  general  game. 
There  is,  nevertheless,  splendid  game  hunting  in  Kenya,  Rhodesia  is 
not  too  bad,  I  am  told,  without  going  great  distances. 

I  think  I  personally  would  not  purchase  a  sedan,  but  have  all  my 
cars  identical  safari  cars.  I  would  not  use  a  truck,  but  have  a  safari 
car  in  its  place.  I  repeat,  with  the  Sears  Roebuck  Trailers  you  break 
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up  the  load  and  get  out  of  trouble  and  one  set  of  repair  parts  covers 
the  whole  business.  The  Gilkie  Trailers  I  think  Sam  has  never  had 
experience  with  himself. 

I  have  endeavored,  Fred,  to  cover  as  nearly  as  I  can  any  useful  in¬ 
formation.  Wire  me  when  you  are  about  ready  to  start.  I  am  going 
to  Florida  next  Monday  on  the  Yacht,  as  my  throat  will  not  stand 
the  winter  here.  I  pretty  nearly  passed  over  on  this  last  siege. 

Love  to  you  both  from  both  of  us. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 
July  25,  1935 

Dear  Dorothy  Thompson: — 

This  is  not  an  offer  of  marriage — Mrs.  de  Ganahl  would  not 
sanction  that  even  to  you.  I  am  merely  “thumbing”  for  a  “hitch¬ 
hike”  on  the  wagon  you  are  trailing  through  your  own  galaxy. 

I  have  seen  twinkles  from  you  but  your  article  “Our  Ghostly 
Commonwealth”  is  a  searchlight  from  a  deep  and  clear  reflector. 

I  have  a  panacea  for  the  world’s  troubles.  (No,  my  address  is  not 
Bloomingdale.)  To  get  it  anywhere  it  must  be  hitched  to  (our) 
planet.  The  best  transport  is  a  star — You  qualify!  If  I  can  halt  you 
long  enough  to  get  my  mental  plunder  aboard — the  “World  may 
be  saved.” 

Will  you  take  a  chance?  Come  to  dine  any  time  next  week  after 
Monday,  with  an  old  couple  at  the  above  address,  not  on  “Main 
Street.”  ’Phone  number  above,  but  prefer  telegram,  if  you  can  afford 
it!  Waste  basket  this  if  it  annoys.  Bring  anyone  you  like  (for 
safety). 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

P.  S.  We  hear  you  have  our  old  chef  so  we  cannot  offer  you 
spaghetti! 


November  5,  1935 

Dear  Dorothy  Thompson: — 

Please  forgive  this  formal  greeting.  You  are  a  “personage”  with 
an  adoring  public,  formality  seems  in  order. 

That  you  may  have  less  chance  of  escape,  you  and  Mr.  Sinclair 
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Lewis  are  invited  for  any  evening  next  week  to  dine  at  “Green 
Gables,”  about  seven,  please.  To  break  lances  after  breaking  bread, 
on  certain  controversial  subjects.  The  suggested  menu  follows: — 
“Green  Gables' — Cocktails 

Caviar — Bolshevik — take  with  restraint — possibly  poison 
“Little  Pigs" — wrapped  in  New  Deal  shrouds  a  la  Wallace;  a 
few  pigs  escaped  his  price  raising  slaughter. 

Imagine  dinner  table  decorated  with  fire-works  from  “The  Hell 
It  Can’t.”  Difficulty  fathoming  this  subtle  work,  timed  as  it  is  to  ex¬ 
plode  at  the  end  of  the  road  we  now  travel.  Ranged  accurately  to 
bring  in  focus  “The  penalty  for  forgetting  men.”  The  brain  reels, 
only  dullards  fail  to  sense  the  on-rush. 

Let’s  get  on  with  something  to  eat! 

Scalded  shad  “ Ledue ” — Pass  it  if  tummy  a  bit  squeamish. 

Quince  jelly  and  Shoulder  of  lamb — mint  sauce,  possible 
because  Wallace  overlooked  sheep. 

Creamed  potatoes — because  Wallace  did  not  overlook  potatoes. 
Spinach — Because  you  know  you  should  have  spinach. 

Petit  Pois — Just  because. 

“Brain  Trust ”  Salad — smoothed  with  Cream  a  la  Roosevelt. 
“Dor emus  Jessup " — Chow  Mein — sorry  but  Mr.  Lewis  left 
only  enough  of  him  for  seed,  so  no  Chow  Mein. 

“Airplane"  Punch — contributed  by  Mary  Greenhill,  heady, 
satisfying,  fatal. 

“ New  Deal"  Pudding — Just  a  little  of  everything.  Not  fatten¬ 
ing  because  each  ingredient  cancels  the  other.  Take  any 
quantity  and  still  be  hungry. 

“Dorothy  Thompson" — Champagne — served  without  glasses. 

Over-proofed.  Be  temperate — it  creeps  up  on  one. 

“Dead  Sea" — fruit  from  “New  Deal”  Orchards. 

Raisins — no  nuts;  These  served  only  in  Washington. 

Coffee — a  la  Roosevelt  with  cream  and  honey  or  just  black. 
“W indrip" — Brandy, — raw,  hot  stuff.  Cream  of  American  in¬ 
tellectual  still,  from  “The  Hell  It  Can’t.” 

An  opium  smoke  that  we  may  dream  it  is  not  true. 

Then,  and  if  we  can  agree  on  some  controversial  points,  I  will 
say  “my  stuff”  and  send  you  both  forth  to  “Save  the  World.” 
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I  am  sorry  not  to  have  answered  your  letter  of  August  5th  earlier, 
in  reply  to  my  letter  of  July  26th.  I  was  very  far  north  in  the  British 
Columbian  Rockies  when  it  came.  Saw  no  point  in  answering  until 
we  could  offer  you  the  menu,  a  possible  bribe. 

We  leave  for  Florida  in  about  ten  days  and  hope  to  carry  with  us 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  both. 

Your  obedient  subjects, 

Miami,  Florida 
March  10,  1935 

I  would  have  all  value  removed  from  money,  except  the  total 
value  of  the  U.S.A.  I  am  not  proposing  a  currency  backed  by  a 
trifling  billion  or  so  of  gold,  which  has  no  value  per  se,  but  a  cur¬ 
rency  backed  by  the  values  of  all  property  of  the  U.S.A.  and  which, 
so,  cannot  be  a  fiat  currency. 

The  real  objection  to  wealth  in  the  form  of  loans,  is  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  perpetuated  with  little  effort.  The  believed  necessity 
of  having  a  metallic  backing  to  currency  vastly  increases  the  labor  of 
our  people  to  build  up  wealth,  because  not  only  do  they  have  the 
labor,  or  expenditure  of  energy  in  producing  the  real  wealth,  but 
they  also  have  the  expenditure  of  energy  of  labor  or  effort  to  produce 
metallic  tokens,  gold  or  silver,  to  bring  about  the  exchange  of  that 
wealth  from  one  commodity  to  another. 

The  profound  belief  of  “stand-patters”  on  the  gold  standard,  as 
well  as  those  who  believe  in  a  bi-metallic  standard,  becomes  really 
ludicrous  when  the  search-light  of  reason  illuminates,  bores  into,  such 
thinking.  As  a  matter  of  truth,  emission  of  money  based  on  an  in¬ 
adequate  gold  or  silver  supply,  is  really  fiat  money  to  the  extent  that 
the  gold  and  silver  is  inadequate  in  its  allocated  per  dollar  weight  to 
exchange  for  each  paper  dollar  issued  against  it.  It  surely  is  absurd 
to  imagine  this  gold  and  silver,  which  is  mere  fraction  of  the  wealth 
of  the  Nation,  to  be  equal  in  soundness  to  the  pledge  of  the  Nation’s 
whole  wealth  behind  its  currency!  Such  a  pledge  is  definitely  under¬ 
taken  when  the  Government  emits  its  paper  money  for  value  only 
and  irrevocably  gears  the  emission  of  such  paper  to  an  incinerator 
through  the  mechanism  of  its  taxing  power  on  predetermined  sched¬ 
ules. 
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These  schedules  for  retirement  may,  of  course,  be  modified  as 
the  requirements  for  currency  modify  the  demand.  In  fact,  if  the 
Government  were  fundamentally  the  lending  power  of  the  nation 
from  which  all  borrowers  drew  their  loans,  when  and  as  required, 
and  to  the  extent  of  a  safe  percentage  of  their  security,  the  habit 
would  soon  grow,  through  self-interest,  for  the  people  themselves 
to  send  their  excess  cash  back  for  retirement  in  order  to  save  even 
the  low  rate  of  interest  which  Government  issued  money  would 
collect.  The  demand  for  money  would  cease,  except  in  so  far  as  re¬ 
quired  for  exchanging  commodities,  things  of  real  value.  The  hoard¬ 
ing  of  money  would  cease.  It  would  be  reduced  to  the  single  func¬ 
tion  of  being  a  medium  of  barter  to  simplify  the  exchange  of  goods. 

The  real  wealth  of  the  country,  that  is  things,  or  common  stocks 
in  Corporations  that  make  things  or  render  service,  would  grow  by 
leaps  and  bounds  and  in  so  doing  spread  the  demand  throughout 
the  land.  Our  people  would  be  saved  at  least  four  fifths  of  an  inter¬ 
est  charge  amounting  to  about  twelve  and  one  half  billion  dollars 
per  annum.  The  stimulus  to  production  would  be  so  great,  enhanced 
and  multiplied  by  our  wonderful  technocracy,  that  no  human  being 
within  our  borders  would  have  the  excuse  for  being  without  the 
necessities  for  life  and  even  luxuries,  now  so  called,  which  would 
rapidly  enter  the  lists  of  necessities. 

We  must  not  forget  that  interest  charges,  probably  more  than 
any  other  factor,  check  the  rapid  evolution  from  the  palace  to  the 
plow.  Such  an  evolution  is  essential  to  winnowing  out  higher 
qualities  and  crystallizing  character  and  the  really  intellectual  devel¬ 
opment  of  our  nation.  The  present  hue  and  cry,  “hueyed”  by  such 
men  as  Long  #  would  have  no  longer  life  than  the  proverbial  snow¬ 
ball,  were  there  not  something  radically  wrong  in  our  structure.  And 
the  wrong  is  world  wide  and  like  all  things  that  are  wrong,  finally 
create  monstrosities,  visualized  in  such  men  as  Huey  Long  and  his 
type.  It  becomes  imperatively  necessary,  if  we  are  to  survive  as  a 
nation,  that  the  wise  men  of  the  country  materially  modify  the  work¬ 
ing  out  of  the  laws  of  human  rights.  These  cannot  be  remedied  by 
handing  out  doles,  or  stimulating  the  prices  of  products,  which  lat¬ 
ter,  after  all,  is  but  another  device  in  reality  to  enable  interest  collec- 

*  Huey  Long,  Governor  of  Louisiana. 
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tors  to  get  back  their  principal  and  interest.  Neither  can  we  destroy 
our  cattle  and  pigs  in  order  that  debtors  may  get  higher  prices  with 
which  to  pay  their  loans.  Neither  can  we  successfully  pluck  from  the 
rich,  who  receive  the  interest  and  principal  on  their  loans,  to  pay  for 
which  we  stimulate  our  prices  in  order  that  through  taxation  the 
money  will  flow  back  to  the  farmers  and  labor,  and  this  for  the 
simple  reason  that  we  are  merely  running  around  in  a  circle.  The 
cost  in  energy  of  this  circling,  is  a  tremendous  army  of  pluckers  paid 
by  the  Government.  And  these  pluckers,  do  not  forget,  “Spin  not, 
neither  do  they  weave”  and  are  merely  a  burden,  which  is  carried 
on  the  staggering  shoulders  of  the  people. 

There  is  one  and  only  one  serious  blunder  in  our  capitalistic  sys¬ 
tem  and  that  is  the  individual’s  right  to  lend  money  and  collect  in¬ 
terest.  Make  this  a  Government  junction  only  and  individual  for¬ 
tunes  have  within  them  the  seed  of  death,  which  can  only  be  held 
from  such  fortunes  by  constantly  and  carefully  keeping  their  struc¬ 
tures  sound,  operating  to  produce  more  things,  more  farms,  more 
transport,  more  things  than  even  Man’s  present  imagination  can 
catalogue!  But  not  more  money  to  loan  and  build  into  a  burden  car¬ 
ried  by  his  fellow  men  and  without  service  rendered  by  the  lender. 

There  is  no  greater  fallacy  than  the  belief  that  loaned  capital  rep¬ 
resents  the  frugality  of  labor.  Loaned  capital  in  the  most  part  (so 
much  so  that  it  is  anti-social),  is  manipulated  by  a  small  proportion 
of  our  population,  whereby  large  burdens  are  heaped  upon  every 
consumer  of  goods  and  for  carrying  which  burden  receives  from  the 
manipulators  adequate  returns.  If  the  interest  charges  of  our  country 
are  reduced  four-fifths,  say  from  five  per  cent  to  one  per  cent,  this  is 
tantamount  to  raising  the  available  capital  of  the  country  four 
fifths.  Tantamount  to  removing  the  burden  of  four-fifths  of  twelve 
and  one  half  billion  dollars  per  annum  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
people.  Tantamount  to  enabling  a  merchant  to  carry  four-fifths 
larger  stocks  than  he  otherwise  could. 


Everything  follows  gravity  down.  The  Sun  lifts  all  up.  All  Nature 
adds  to  a  game  of  tug  of  war  between  gravity  and  the  Sun.  The 
medium  with  which  these  two  forces  operate  is  water.  Were  either 
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lacking  the  balance  of  the  Universe  would  be  upset.  The  ability  of 
water  to  evaporate  and  freeze  and  its  universality  empowered  by 
gravity  and  the  sun  has  carved  the  Himalaya  Mountains  and  made 
the  great  plains  and  steppes  of  Russia,  raised  the  mountain  chains 
and  dug  the  abysses  of  the  sea.  Into  the  cracks  and  crevices,  so  to 
speak,  of  these  great  forces,  life  is  born  and  carries  on,  rides  upon  the 
back  of  the  Great  Forces  everlastingly,  as  life  on  the  whole,  but  in 
mere  Flashes  of  Time  in  detail. 

Can  all  this  drift  rudderless  through  Eternity  ? 

In  what  hand  lies  the  great  sweep  that  steers  it  all  ? 

The  mind  of  man  has  found  no  answer  and  for  want  of  one  has 
called  it  “God.” 


Written  about  1936  (?) 

No  single  drop  of  water  has  ever  been  allowed  to  reach  the  sea 
in  flood.  Nothing  will  bring  as  high  a  standard  of  living  to  the 
American  people  as  raising  the  water  table  over  the  whole  United 
States.  Doing  so  increases  the  food  supply,  brings  navigation  to  its 
maximum,  equalizes  rainfall  throughout  the  country;  where  water 
has  been  dammed,  reduces  desert  areas,  eliminates  floods,  minimizes 
wind  and  dust  storms,  greatly  increases  growing  seasons  of  crops; 
increases  employment  through  increased  farm  production,  extends 
the  habitable  area,  making  it  possible  to  build  happy  homes  over  a 
greater  section  of  the  country.  As  Weaver  says  about  the  New  Deal, 
the  conservation  of  water  and  forests  is  not  one  of  its  errors. 

CANCER  AND  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  introduce  at  this  point  a  letter  that  I  re¬ 
cently  wrote  to  Doctor  Martin  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  Memorial  Hospital,  who  wanted  a  thumb-nail  sketch  of 
my  life  before  taking  a  chance  of  electing  me  to  their  Board : 

May  12,  1935 

My  Dear  Dr.  Martin  : 

Here  it  is,  my  “Obituary!” 

This  is  no  reflection  on  Memorial  and  you,  who  saved  me  from 
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cancer  merely  to  bring  about  my  demise  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
chance  to  read  this. 

It  is  uncertain  which  end  is  least  to  my  liking.  My  experience 
beyond  the  Styx  and  your  final  persuasion  of  Charon  that  I  was  a 
stowaway  and  must  be  returned  to  the  port  of  embarkation  was 
worth  having,  but  left  no  great  ambition  for  permanent  residence 
where  Charon  dumped  me  off;  think  he  discovered  I  had  not  paid 
my  passage  and  just  threw  me  off  with  the  rest  of  the  crowd  he  had 
that  trip.  Well,  anyway  it  was  “just  Hell.”  Now  the  question  very 
much  before  me  is  where  am  I  going  to  land  this  trip?  First  my 
body  was  racked,  now  my  history;  my  character  is  to  go  under  the 
Kleig  lights.  What  you  dismemberers  of  poor  human  beings  can 
think  up! 

My  pagan  philosophy  long  since  has  taught  me  that  truth  and 
honesty,  have  evolved  through  millions  of  years  of  protoplasmic 
evolution — human  economy — to  paraphrase,  “The  shortest  distance 
between  two  points” — the  truth.  You  won’t  think  so  from  the  pre¬ 
amble  to  this  “Obituary.”  However  that,  the  preamble  is  for  you. 
You  can  make  others  suffer  enough  without  my  help — so  need  not 
pass  on  the  foregoing. 

I  was  born  on  July  27,  1869.  The  event  created  no  great  stir  in  the 
press.  The  nearest  paper  was  about  one  hundred  miles  away.  Rov¬ 
ing  bands  of  Comanchee  Indians  occasionally  scalped  too  venture¬ 
some  travellers.  This  caused  me  to  defer  travelling  just  then. 

My  earliest  recollections  were  contacts  and  sudden  separations 
from  saddles  cinched  to  the  nervous  backs  of  heaving  Texas  mustangs 
that  seemed  to  have  urgent  destinations  elsewhere. 

I  was  born  of  gentle  folks,  into  this  wild  life  of  the  early  days  of 
Western  Texas.  My  father  was  descended  from  a  Joseph  von  Ganahl 
of  the  Austrian  Tyrol. 

Born  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  educated  in  Heidelberg  with  post 
graduate  courses  at  the  Sorbonne,  in  Paris,  my  Father  was  a  surgeon, 
a  great  student  and  a  great  sufferer.  Ill  health  took  him  to  Western 
Texas,  in  those  days  just  beyond  the  verge  of  the  beyond.  He  was  a 
man  of  wealth.  In  Tallahassee,  Florida,  he  married  my  Mother, 
Virginia  Jordon  Wright,  a  daughter  of  Virginia  and  I  am  told  one 
of  the  belles  of  the  old  South.  She  was  related  to  many  of  the  old 
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families.  She  also  was  wealthy  in  her  own  right.  Shortly  after  their 
marriage  my  Father’s  health  broke.  His  knowledge  of  medicine 
caused  him  to  seek  relief  in  the  climate  of  dry  Western  Texas.  The 
family  trekked  by  steamer  to  Indianola,  Texas,  thence  by  mule  drawn 
“ambulance”  and  ox  wagons  to  the  Guadalupe  River,  near  its  source, 
near  Kerrville,  Texas.  Their  location  was  called  Zanzenberg  after 
the  mountain  which  watched  over  the  patriarchs  of  the  family  in  the 
Austrian  Tyrol. 

I  arrived  in  1869,  a^ter  the  ravages  of  war  had  destroyed  the 
family’s  possessions,  to  witness  the  slow  struggle  of  a  noble  and 
wonderful  woman,  my  Mother,  bred  to  know  the  finer  things,  bereft 
of  all  but  remnants,  by  the  Civil  War.  She  refounded  her  family, 
protected  her  children  and  nursed  an  invalid  husband.  Thus  came 
into  my  early  years  poverty  with  refinement,  intimacy  with  forti¬ 
tude,  strength  of  purpose  and  character,  stimulation  of  ambition  to 
regain  levels  lost. 

My  schooling  was  at  the  country  school  house,  or  rather  a  fron¬ 
tier  imitation  thereof.  A  year  at  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  of  Texas.  Two  years  with  the  Savannah  Military  Institute,  a 
course  at  the  Eastman  Business  College  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  A 
clear  picture  would  be  to  say  with  Will  Rogers,  “All  I  know  is  what 
I  saw  in  the  newspapers,”  probably  with  greater  truth  than  does  Will. 
Add  to  this,  wisdom  filched  from  the  school  of  Adversity  and  let  it 
not  go  unsaid,  much  humanity  in  essence  in  the  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital. 

I  have  built  steamers  to  find  new  branches  of  navigable  tropical 
rivers,  tank  vessels  to  transport  oil,  drilled  oil  wells  in  Mexico,  in 
South  America,  even  in  Patagonia.  Mined  for  tin,  also  gold,  in 
Mexico,  planted  sugar.  Mined  for  gold  again  in  Africa  and  Canada. 
Built  an  oil  refinery  in  England.  Travelled  and  shot  big  game  and 
fished  pretty  much  over  the  world  and  finally  found  myself  with  a 
sore  throat  in  Central  Africa.  Flew  and  fast  steamered  to  Memorial 
Hospital,  where  you  told  me  I  “had  it”  and  cured  it! 

Now,  the  one  outstanding  fact  of  my  education  is  that  one  out 
of  seven  people  die  of  cancer.  That  you  and  Memorial  Hospital  and 
others  can  cure  a  large  percentage  of  the  cases.  And  all  of  you  are, 
apparently,  ashamed  of  it  and  do  not  want  the  secret  to  get  out! 
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Something  worth  while  may  be  recorded  in  my  career,  should  I 
discover  means  to  focus  a  search  light  on  Memorial  and  force  you 
gentlemen,  who  are  so  fond  of  hiding  your  light,  to  allow  it  to  shine, 
to  the  end  that  untold  suffering  can  be  assuaged,  checked,  cured. 
Jolt  you  out  of  your  antiquated  tendencies  and  modernize  your 
ethics  to  a  parity  with  your  mastery  of  your  profession. 

I  hope  from  this  “Obituary”  you  can  winnow  wheat,  some  little 
at  least,  from  the  chaff. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 


Doctor  James  Ewing 

Memorial  Hospital 

New  York  City 
My  Dear  Doctor  Ewing: 

I  today  received  notice  of  election  to  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
Memorial  Hospital.  For  this  honor  my  spiritual  ego  sends  out  to  you 
its  appreciation  and  gratitude;  my  practical  ego,  now  speaking  as  a 
member  of  your  Board,  but  out  of  meeting,  reserves  its  criticism  for 
the  risk  you  have  taken.  I  am  afraid  I  may  prove  controversial.  The 
Board  may  not  feel  thankful  to  you  for  suggesting  me.  Anyway,  I 
should  like  to  equip  myself,  as  fully  as  may  be,  in  order  to  know 
when  and  how  to  be  controversial,  and  more  important  still,  to  re¬ 
main  quiet.  This  means  I  am  reaching  out  for  knowledge  for  the 
framework  and  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  Board  conducts  its 
meetings. 

I  imagine  they  are  all  fully  sensitive  of  the  details  of  Memorial’s 
organization.  Of  its  topography,  springs,  lakes,  rivers  and  steep 
grades  and,  with  subdued  respect,  its  pleasant  pastures.  These  latter 
I  know  to  exist  there,  if  not  on  its  physical  plane  certainly  on  its 
spiritual  plateau.  It  is  there  that  I  discovered  the  real  recompense 
of  my  sojourn  amongst  the  truly  great  men  and  still  greater  souls. 
Those  who  give  Memorial  its  own  soul. 

May  I  leave  you  with  the  idea  that  the  soul  is  the  catalyst  with 
which  mere  energy  promotes  itself  to  a  speaking  part?  So  you  see 
I  have  taken  two  things  from  Memorial,  part  of  its  soul,  and  a 
speaking  part. 
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I  have  asked  Mr.  Merriman  to  help  me  speak  this  part.  I  enclose 
a  copy  of  my  letter  to  him. 

With  many  thanks  for  your  confidence  in  me,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 


My  Dear  Mr.  Merriman: 

I  would  be  grateful  if  you  would  send  me  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  Members  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Memorial  Hospital. 
If  it  is  possible,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  the  length  of  time  that  each 
has  served  on  the  Board,  and  if  entirely  in  order,  a  brief  description 
of  their  interests,  business  affiliations,  etc.  etc.  In  brief,  such  a  story 
as  was  requested  of  me  before  I  was  honored  with  membership  on 
the  Memorial  Board. 

I  have  certain  ideas  that  I  wish  to  propose  to  the  Board  at  the 
proper  time.  Before  doing  this,  I  feel  that  not  only  would  it  be 
courteous  to  discuss  these  ideas  with  individual  members  but  that 
doing  so  will  enable  them  to  formulate  their  views  with  greater  pre¬ 
cision  and  better  still  possibly  modify  these  ideas  or  suggest  that  they 
advance  others  which  may  lead  us  to  what  seems,  at  this  time,  the 
one  great  objective  towards  which  the  Governors  must  direct  their 
attention. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

Probably  written  in  1935 


Cancer — I  Have  Had  Ii 

What  I  learned — Belief  in  immortality,  my  kind  of  immortality, 
an  all-pervading  First  Cause. 

The  value  of  things.  Money,  the  usurper  of  things  made  them 
{things)  hard  to  catch — its  utility  nil. 

All  progress  must  be  based  on  materiality. 

Emotions  dangerous — must  give  way  to  the  law  of  conservation 
of  energy. 

When  we  discover  the  causes  which  regulate  the  growth  of  the 
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various  parts  of  the  body,  will  we  not  then  be  closely  on  the  trail  of 
cancer  cause? 

Is  it  a  disease  ?  Or  possibly  unbalanced  expression  of  those  forces 
which  control  growth  and  replacement  of  our  body  tissues?  I 
learned  that  the  researchers  suspected  this.  They  are  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  in  all  the  glands  of  the  body.  Certain  ones  especially,  that  have 
to  do  with  the  production  of  giants  and  dwarfs  (pituitary).  May 
not  cancer  be  an  area  in  the  body  whose  cells  are  proliferating  with 
the  bridle  off,  which  usually  restrains  these  cells  to  normal  function¬ 
ing? 

When  one  thinks  of  tumors,  one  thinks  of  cancers.  Tumors  are 
growths  that  may  become  malignant,  always  suspicious,  always 
dangerous,  however  small  and  wherever  found. 

A  Note  Written  to  Carl  About  1936  or  1937 

X-ray  is  a  ray.  Its  control  is  difficult — directional  and  otherwise. 
Why  should  it  not  be  possible  to  use  some  other  ray,  to  which 
roentgen  ray  (x-ray)  is  opaque  and  thus  secure  directional  and  shut¬ 
ter  control  to  the  x-ray  by  means  of  shield  rays  (?)  to  which  and 
through  which  x-rays  will  not  penetrate?  I  guess  the  answer  is 
“First  catch  your  hare.” 

Father 

On  Board  the  Sphynx 

West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

January,  1936 

My  Dear  Dr.  Ewing: 

This  is  a  story.  It  has  to  do  with  two  young  goats,  a  python  and 
a  Belgian  Congo  Native  Chief.  A  seeker  after  hidden  places  and 
things,  who  with  some  instructive  detective  work,  discovered  a  great 
surgeon  and  a  wonderful  hospital.  He  had  heard  of  Dr.  Alexis 
Carrel  and  how  the  Dakin  solution,  applied  with  a  little  common 
sense  to  deep-seated  wounds  almost  removed  from  the  world  the 
terrors  of  gangrene.  The  story  is  told  with  an  objective.  The  part 
about  the  goats,  the  python  in  the  Belgian  Congo  concerns  a  native 
Congolese  Chief  with  many  wives  and  cattle,  also  goats.  The  cattle 
and  goats  bedded  as  did  the  wives,  within  the  circular,  closely  built, 
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thorn  stockade,  or  krall,  which  kept  out  lions,  sometimes,  and  other 
denizens  of  the  jungle.  When  it  failed  a  juicy  quadruped,  or  biped, 
passed  into  a  new  life  cycle. 

It  came  to  pass  that  a  large  python  from  a  nearby  jungle  wormed 
up  through  the  thorn-bush  stockade.  It  occasionally  gorged  on  a 
native  child,  or  worse  still,  on  a  valuable  goat.  Repetition  annoyed 
the  Chief,  whose  cunning  increased  with  annoyance.  He  thought 
to  destroy  the  python,  which  usually  entered  the  krall  through  the 
same  hole  in  the  stockade.  To  this  end  a  young  goat  was  tethered 
on  the  outside  of  the  krall  or  stockade,  just  at  the  opening  used  by 
the  python.  Inside  the  krall  another  young  goat  was  tethered.  After 
several  nights  the  python  arrived  and  swallowed  the  goat  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  krall.  Hearing  its  frightened  brother  bleating  frantically 
on  the  opposite  side,  the  python  poked  its  head  through  the  opening 
and  pouched  the  other  goat.  Presto!  He  was  caught  between  the  two 
goats  on  either  side  of  the  hole  in  the  krall.  If  you  prefer,  between 
two  horns  of  a  dilemma. 

The  moral,  of  course,  is  “If  you  wish  to  destroy  a  python  catch 
him  in  a  hole  in  a  fence,  between  two  goats.” 

The  story  also  suggests  a  surgical  operation,  possibly  useful.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  World  War  the  press,  grown  stale  with  descriptions  of  bloody 
battles,  one  day  blazed  with  real  news.  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel  was  saving 
thousands  of  lives  menaced  by  gangrene  in  deep-seated  wounds.  He 
simply  introduced  antiseptic  solutions  at  the  bottom  of  deep  wounds 
through  a  tube,  kept  them  under  slight  pressure,  as  they  slowly 
sluiced  and  sterilized  the  wound,  washing  the  poisons  out  from  the 
roots. 

Now,  which  was  the  greater  value?  The  discovery,  or  the  fact 
that  the  press  informed  the  world  of  a  simple  method  of  sterilizing 
deep  wounds  ?  Probably  many  surgeons  knew  the  method,  the  press 
dramatized  it  for  the  benefit  of  humanity — and  thousands  of  lives 
are  saved  thereby. 

The  moral  is  not  obscure.  It  works  into  the  surgical  operation  too. 

A  world  traveller,  to  whom  all  places  and  things  too  soon  became 
stale,  in  Central  Africa,  gulped  down  a  goblet  of  native  Tabasco 
sauce  in  mistake  for  tomato  juice.  A  month  afterward  irritation 
in  his  throat  developed.  Doctors  in  Nairobi  reported  “Nothing 
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wrong."  Prescribed  gargles  etc.  and  to  “talk  less."  Discomfort  con¬ 
tinued.  Uneasiness  and  love  of  life  sent  him  flying  to  New  York, 
for  seven  days  out  of  Central  Africa  to  Cherbourg,  four  days  by 
steamer  landed  him  in  New  York,  where  some  detective  work  put 
him  hot  on  the  trail  of  a  surgeon  who  could  tell  him  why  the  con¬ 
stant  irritation — and  if  cancer,  offer  him  hope.  The  trail  led  to  an 
eminent  surgeon  and  a  great  hospital.  To  his  detective  work,  the 
discovery  of  the  surgeon  and  Institution  that  saved  his  life. 

Again  a  moral  emerges  from  this  episode.  He  learned  at  this  hos¬ 
pital  that  detectives  should  not  be  necessary.  That  eminent  surgeons 
and  great  hopsitals  should  have  their  name  on  the  great  highways 
of  life,  so  they  may  be  easily  found  by  those  who  need  them.  Which 
brings  one  to  the  epilogue  of  these  stories.  This  man,  simply  from 
having  lived  a  long  life,  a  very  full  life,  has  come  to  know  that  the 
arteries  are  the  transport  system  that  bring  meat  and  vegetables  to 
the  various  ports  which  have  colonies  of  many  different  kinds  of 
beings  in  that  great  continent  called  the  human  body.  He  also  knows 
that  when  an  obstruction  is  insurmountable  or  dangerous  in  a  stream, 
engineers  build  canals  around  the  obstruction.  He  came  to  know  that 
an  ulcer  in  his  throat  might  eat  its  way  into  a  branch  of  an  artery. 
That  a  surgeon,  while  outwardly  perfectly  calm,  was  greatly  worried 
lest  this  should  happen.  Two  things  occurred  to  this  man;  one  was 
to  let  the  artery  swallow  a  goat  on  one  side  of  the  ulcer  and  another 
goat  on  the  other  side  of  the  ulcer  and  thus  “scotch"  the  python 
between  the  two  horns  of  the  dilemma  (or  of  the  two  goats,  as  you 
prefer).  In  other  words  partially  blocking  off  the  dangerous  area, 
where  it  could  be  treated,  as  Alexis  Carrel  treats  his  deep-seated 
wounds.  Allow  enough  blood  to  enter  the  affected  area,  carrying 
such  drugs  as  are  best  suited  for  their  curative  effect  on  the  ulcer, 
washing  the  ulcer  from  the  roots  outward.  The  main  stream  of  the 
artery  to  re-enter  the  system  beyond  the  branch  to  the  affected  area. 
I  would  call  it  building  a  “coffer  dam"  around  the  part  I  wished  to 
inspect  or  treat. 

Doctor  Carrel  comes  in  with  a  hose  and  introduces,  into  such 
blood  that  is  allowed  to  pass  through  the  stricture  to  the  artery,  his 
sterilizing  fluid;  thus  sluicing  away  the  muck  in  the  coffer  dam,  to 
flow  off  through  the  capillaries  into  the  sewers,  the  veins,  or  possibly 
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in  fact  out  through  the  orifices  of  the  ulcer.  The  drug,  I  think  in  my 
case,  insulin,  could  only  reach  the  exposed  face  of  the  ulcer.  It  did 
the  trick  and  “Here  I  am” — I  fancy  to  the  surprise  of  all  my  cher¬ 
ished  friends  at  Memorial. 

Thus,  two  goats,  a  python,  an  African  native,  Alexis  Carrel, 
Hayes  Martin  and  finally  Memorial  have  tortured  my  mind  into  sug¬ 
gesting  coffer  dams,  or  by-passing  blood  streams,  through  glass  if 
desirable,  filtering  them  if  necessary  on  the  way,  and  reintroducing 
the  stream  at  suitable  points — leaving  the  desired  area  impoverished 
temporarily  in  blood  supply  but  enriched  with  suitable  drugs 
brought  in  a  concentrated  attack  more  or  less  to  the  isolated  area 
only,  without  general  dissemination  through  the  arterial  system — 
which  might  be  contraindicated.  It  is  putting  what  you  want,  when 
you  want  it,  where  you  want  it  and  there  only,  instead  of  raising 
“Ned”  by  hitch  hiking  it  through  the  system.  - 

I  have  had  a  good  time  writing  you  this  Christmas  letter,  even 
though  it  may  have  the  ungracious  intention  of  illustrating  the  tor¬ 
tured  mental  condition,  through  which  some  of  Memorial’s  con¬ 
valescents  may  sometimes  pass. 

Even  though  you  may  not  believe  it  after  reading  this  letter,  it 
is  charged  with  affectionate  respect  and  all  good  things  that  it  may 
be  possible  to  wish  into  your  life. 

Mrs.  de  Ganahl,  too,  joins  in  this  expression. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

On  Board  the  Sphynx 
West  Palm  Beach,  Florida 
February  26,  1936 

Dear  Mr.  Hastings: 

Being  pressed  for  time,  I  asked  you  a  few  days  since  for  copies  of 
the  begging  letter.  [This  reference  is  to  a  series  of  letters  requesting 
donations  for  Memorial  Hospital.]  I  should  like  to  have  a  number 
on  hand  to  send  to  people  that  I  meet  from  time  to  time  and  to 
others  that  I  think  of.  I  suppose  that  these  will  have  to  go  with  only 
an  addressed  envelope,  not  with  a  “Dearly  Beloved”  opening,  etc., 
as  my  typewriter  would  not  synchronize  with  the  body  of  the  letter. 
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I  think  that  any  contribution  should  be  acknowledged  by  Mr.  D. 
I  am  afraid  that  you  will  not  find  it  necessary  to  draw  my  personal 
attention  to  any  $10,000  gifts.  The  form  “Thank  you”  letter  seems 
all  right.  Mr.  D.,  as  Treasurer,  is  the  proper  man  to  answer  any 
gifts,  if  any.  I  have  been  honored  by  appointment  on  a  Publicity 
Committee.  It  reminds  me  of  a  story:  Two  boys,  one  eating  an  apple; 
the  other  who  was  watching  anxiously,  finally  explodes,  “Jimmie, 
gimme  the  core!”  Jimmie  answers,  “G’wan,  there  ain’t  gonna  be  no 
core!”  I  feel  there  “ain’t  gonna  be  no  publicity.”  So  I  have  no  hope 
of  hearing  anyone  saying  to  me,  “Young  man,  you’ve  had  a  busy 
day.”  I  am  thinking  up  a  new  angle  on  this  subject,  sort  of  a  third 
cousin  several  times  removed  scheme.  Will  discuss  it  when  I  see 
you —  I  hope  about  the  middle  of  April.  I  will  be  in  White  Plains 
just  long  enough  to  have  dental  overhauling  and  a  “life-extension” 
promised  from  Dr.  Martin.  Fishing  has  been  very  good.  I  wish  you 
were  here. 

Funny,  the  different  construction  our  friends  and  ourselves  may 
place  upon  the  same  action.  You  credit  me  with  optimism  for  flying 
out  of  Africa.  The  truth  is  it  was  the  worst  sort  of  pessimism. 
Pessimism  saved  me;  optimism  would  have  kept  me  in  Africa  and 
a  “too  late”  written  on  my  cancer  record.  The  same  applies  to  lift¬ 
ing  a  boat  out  of  a  tropical,  slimy  stream.  Pessimism  told  me,  “Lift 
that  boat  or  go  broke.”  Optimism  would  have  whispered,  “Oh,  what’s 
the  use  ?  Maybe  you’ll  get  a  windfall  and  get  a  new  boat.”  Pessimism 
makes  the  squirrels  put  nuts  in  hollow  trees.  Optimism  thinks  there 
will  be  no  winter.  The  only  advantage  optimism  has  over  pessimism 
is  that  it  feels  good — for  a  little  while.  The  scientists,  I  believe, 
trace  everything,  all  matter,  all  thought,  all  life,  to  just  a  little  electro¬ 
motive  force.  Angle  of  vision,  I  think,  is  the  all-important  thing. 

We  are  both  delighted  to  know  that  your  little  daughter  passed 
through  the  crisis  and  we  trust  by  now  she  is  convalescing.  We  are 
hopeful  that  next  year,  should  there  be  one  for  me,  that  Mrs.  Hast¬ 
ings  and  the  daughter  will  come  with  you  on  a  visit  to  the  Sphynx. 

We  both  join  in  kindest  good  wishes  to  you  all. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 
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Nov.  i,  1936 


Cancer  (?) 

Yes,  I  know!  Do  the  doctors  know?  Yes — far  more  than  they 
ever  admit.  Why  won’t  they  admit  it?  Because  they  suffer  from  a 
cowardice  that  is  very  much  worse  than  the  fear  of  bodily  harm,  the 
fear  of  bringing  on  the  wrath  of  their  own  kind,  from  publicity,  the 
fear  of  being  wrong,  the  fear  of  being  accused  of  advertising,  the 
fear  of  being  thought  mercenary,  the  fear  of  breaking  union  rules.  It 
is  good  to  know  that  the  basis  is  largely  ethical.  It  is  not  good  to 
know  that  this  is  not  altogether  the  case. 

I  owe  my  life  to  this  body  of  scientists  and  I  should  be  ungrate¬ 
ful  and  pay  them  poorly  if  I  did  not  point  out,  or  endeavor  to  focus 
criticism  on  what  I  regard  as  being  their  fundamental  weakness ;  re¬ 
gard  as  largely  limiting  service  they  could  render  to  humanity. 
A  service  which  if  added  to  the  service  they  actually  are  to  humanity 
would  make  the  medical  profession  a  consecrated  gift  to  the  human 
race.  They  hold  the  belief  that  they  and  they  alone,  have  an  adequate 
and  balanced  estimate  of  what  is  ethical  and  what  is  not.  With  all 
this  they  are  mentally  and  ethically  so  far  above  a  normal  cross  sec¬ 
tion  of  educated  men  that  one  must  abhor  their  failure  to  reach  the 
very  highest  mark  in  mental  and  ethical  attainment.  To  say  that 
they  are  merely  human  only  begs  the  question.  As  a  class  they  are 
more  than  human,  intellectually,  and  again,  if  you  will  have  it, 
ethically.  Still,  they  lack  something — the  fear  of  their  own  class,  the 
fear  of  criticism.  This  fear  deprives  humanity  of  much  that  the  pro¬ 
fession  could  otherwise  give.  Indeed,  how  ungrateful  I  am,  and  yet  I 
contend  that  they  should  be  grateful  to  me  if  I  can  loosen  the  bonds 
that  bind  them  in  reticence.  These  bonds,  if  broken,  would  save  the 
lives  of  many  thousands  of  human  beings. 

That  I  am  talking  through  this  Ediphone  today  is  due  to  the  very 
profession  I  am  criticising,  and  yet,  scores  of  sufferers  (one  of  whom 
I  have  been)  have  equal  right  to  criticise  the  profession  because  it 
did  not  let  them  know  what  it  could  do  for  such  sufferers. 

I  fancy  that  when  we  are  arraigned  before  the  Great  God,  we  will 
be  queried  about  the  things  we  failed  to  do  quite  as  much  as  about 
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the  things  we  did  do,  which  were  not  commendable.  Such  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  will  be  the  replies  of  the  medical  profession  about  the  things 
they  did  not  do:  “I  did  not  tell  them  I  could  help  them.  I  did  not 
make  it  commonly  known  that  my  profession  could  relieve  them.  I 
was  afraid  I  would  be  accused.  I  failed  to  give  them  a  chance  for 
their  lives.”  I  admit  the  picture  is  not  a  pretty  one  and  the  time  seems 
to  be  near  when  the  ethics  of  the  medical  profession  should  be 
thoroughly  overhauled. 


April  16,  1936 

My  Dear  Dr.  Ewing: 

I  called  you  up  this  morning,  as  I  should  very  much  like  to  come 
in  and  pay  you  my  respects.  I  hope  to  be  at  the  next  Board  Meeting 
on  the  21st.  I  am  very  anxious  sometime  while  I  am  here  this  spring 
(I  am  leaving  about  the  15th  of  May)  to  have  you  and  Dr.  Martin 
and  Mr.  Robbins  out  for  dinner  and  a  game  of  bridge. 

I  have  had  an  intimation  that  the  White  Plains  Hospital  would 
be  very  glad  to  have  an  x-ray  machine.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that 
this  is  a  good  opportunity,  if  we  can  find  a  suitable  formula,  to  have 
Memorial  open  up  one  of  the  “cells”  and  plant  one  of  the  little 
acorns,  that  I  have  been  talking  about,  in  White  Plains,  in  which 
case,  I  think  I  might  find  means  to  furnish  the  x-ray  machine,  as 
coming  from  Memorial  Hospital.  What  about  getting  Dr.  Hocker 
to  father  a  clinic  in  White  Plains,  somewhat  on  the  order  that  he  is 
doing  in  Newburgh  ?  Dr.  Ramsdell  at  the  White  Plains  Hospital  has 
intimated  to  me,  privately,  that  the  cost  of  the  machine  they  want 
is  about  $10,000. 

I  have  asked  your  secretary  to  let  me  know  when  you  are  return¬ 
ing.  I  go  to  New  York  about  three  times  a  week  for  the  attention  of 
Dr.  Ackermann.  My  teeth  are  a  constant  reminder  of  x-rays,  as  my 
apparent  freedom  from  cancer  is  a  constant  reminder  (and  a  much 
more  satisfactory  one)  of  the  same  thing. 

My  stay  in  Florida,  and  several  letters  which  I  have  received  as 
a  result  of  the  appeal  for  funds,  have  strengthened  my  view  that  a 
constant,  consistent,  dignified  publicity  campaign  is  a  necessary 
precedent  to  any  flow  of  funds  for  a  cancer  campaign  at  all  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  tremendous  requirements. 
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I  have  made  it  a  point  to  ask  everyone  of  my  acquaintances,  every¬ 
one  I  meet,  if  they  know  of  Memorial  Hospital  for  the  Treatment 
of  Cancer  and  the  Allied  Diseases.  I  have  yet  to  find  a  response  in 
the  affirmative,  except  from  people  who  have  had  some  connection 
with  Memorial,  directly  or  indirectly.  I  think,  Dr.  Ewing  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  you  to  realize  this,  as  you  are  so  fully  absorbed  in  the 
scientific  end,  and  your  associates  are  predominantly  men  connected 
with  the  cancer  problem.  After  all,  it  is  the  public  that  has  to  be 
made  cancer-wise,  and  when  they  are  cancer-wise,  they  will  insist 
on  doctors  who  are  cancer-wise  and  hospitals  that  are  cancer-wise. 

The  flow  of  money,  necessary  to  combat  the  Number  One 
Scourge,  can  only  be  kept  flowing  by  pounding  into  the  minds  of 
the  public  that  it  is  the  Number  One  Scourge,  and  that  one  in  eight 
of  their. friends  (beyond  middle  age)  will  pass  on  with  cancer;  that 
25%  of  these  deaths  can  be  avoided  by  those  who  seek  early  treat¬ 
ment.  The  only  possible  way  to  get  early  treatment  is  to  make  peo¬ 
ple  early-conscious  of  the  disease,  and  this  can  be  done  in  no  other 
way,  if  we  are  to  have  an  attack  with  a  national  front,  unless  the 
radio  is  used  and  the  cancer  message  is  slipped  in  with  human  inter¬ 
est  stories. 

Forgive  me  for  again  laboring  this  subject,  but  I  can  scarcely 
write  without  doing  so.  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  renewed 
recognition  of  your  great  service  in  the  cancer  fight. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 
P.  S.  I  enclose  copy  of  my  letter  of  April  13th  to  C.  C.  Little,  Sc.  D., 
Managing  Director  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Control  of 
Cancer. 


On  Board  the  Sphynx 
West  Palm  Beach,  Florida 
February  25,  1936 

My  Dear  John  L.  Mott: 

This  morning’s  mail  brings  me  from  you,  The  Great  Powers  in 
World  Politics ,  a  book  which  I  am  sure  will  serve  to  pin  in  my  mind 
a  number  of  things  that  have  been  floating  around  rather  loosely. 
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It  just  occurs  to  me,  however,  at  the  moment  our  country  has  a 
pretty  serious  job  in  cleaning  up  political  wreckage  that  carries  some 
promise  of  materially  slowing  down  American  development. 

I  think  that  we  might  ignore  costs  expressed  in  money.  Funda¬ 
mentally,  costs  of  this  nature  do  not  cause  any  serious  wounds.  The 
deep  wounds  are  lesions  in  the  moral  standards  that  have  been  so 
painfully  built  up  through  the  centuries.  “He  who  steals  my  purse,” 
etc. 

A  great  force,  which  yearly  flows  into  the  life  currents  of  the 
nation,  has  been  choked,  dammed,  disseminated  throughout  the 
nation,  and  expresses  itself  today  as  a  great  moral  swamp  in  the 
character  of  our  people.  The  educated  youth  (which  hitherto,  before 
the  great  depression,  has  been  yearly  unleashed  to  revivify  the  spirits 
and  stir  the  fire  of  hope  in  elder  men)  no  longer  functions.  We  find 
this  great  force  in  an  appreciable  proportion  of  young  men  and 
women,  unable  to  take  off  from  the  springboard  of  life,  leaving  a 
variety  of  forms  of  antisocial  expression,  all  more  or  less  equally 
destructive  of  that  great  ground  swell  of  confidence  toward  which 
human  progress  marches  on.  In  some  it  is  a  dulled  eye,  a  suppression 
of  hope  and  energy  that  expresses  itself  in,  “What’s  the  use?”  In 
others  it  is  red  rebellion  that  would  tear  down  the  structure  which 
for  them  offers  no  ladder,  with  upper  rungs,  on  which  to  climb. 
Others  take  the  “easiest  way,”  drown  the  teachings  of  wiser  times  in 
follies  and  debaucheries  and,  “Why  not?  Everybody’s  doing  it!” 

It  is  for  this  unforgivable  destruction  of  standards  in  the  regen¬ 
erative  age  of  men  and  women,  that  this  morally  anemic  age  of  the 
American  people  will  be  held  before  the  bar  of  historical  judgment. 
This  condition  is  the  fruit  of  an  economic  distributing  system,  which 
has  been  equally  destructive  to  those  with  overmuch  and  to  those 
with  not  enough.  In  turn,  this  defective  distribution  is  enclosed  di¬ 
rectly  in  the  framework  of  monetary  laws  that  bore  and  bear  un¬ 
equally  and  erratically  upon  all  classes.  The  quick-witted  and 
nimble-minded,  who  have  given  all  their  thought  to  the  study  of 
such  a  system,  have  grown  fat  as  a  result  of  its  vagaries  and  mysteries 
to  men  who  have  not  made  it  their  master. 

There  is  one  man  who  pre-eminently  (I  almost  said  solely)  carries 
a  torch  on  this  subject,  and  he  is  George  F.  Warren,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
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versity.  Such  advance  from  the  valley  of  depression  as  this  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  made  is  due  to  this  man.  I  dare  venture  the  statement 
that  until  his  philosophy  becomes  dominant  in  the  laws  which 
govern  our  monetary  system,  we  shall  continue  to  vacillate  between 
the  two  extremes  of  cheap  money  and  cheap  goods,  with  all  the 
suffering,  intellectual  stagnation  and  medieval-like  period  which  lie 
at  and  between  these  two  extremes.  Warren  merely  brings  the  two 
extremes  together,  adjusts  money  to  its  original  function  of  exchange 
and  the  need  for  exchange  governed  by  the  volume  of  goods.  This 
is  called  the  commodity  dollar.  I  wonder  why  Warren  did  not  go 
farther  than  this,  for  I  see  no  necessity  whatsoever  for  any  value 
behind  the  exchange  that  the  Government  issues,  other  than  the 
Government’s  agreement  to  accept  it,  to  accept  its  issue  for  all  Gov¬ 
ernment  debts,  a  discussion  too  long  for  this  letter. 

The  second,  and  perhaps  most  important  great  destructive  force 
of  the  age,  coupled  though  it  is  with  the  foregoing,  is  the  loss  of  the 
yardstick  of  rights  and  wrong  in  evaluating  and  complying  with 
human  contracts.  I  did  not  intend  to  get  off  on  philosophy,  when 
starting  this.  I  wanted  to  thank  you  for  the  book,  to  thank  you  for 
Jack  Galligan,  who  starts  well  on  the  road  to  our  hearts,  and  to  remit 
to  you  the  money  that  you  have  advanced  Jack.  As  he  is  taking  this 
dictation,  I  must  be  somewhat  restrained  in  my  remarks  about  him, 
but  when  I  say  I  thank  you  for  him,  what  more  is  needed  ? 

We  both  send  our  love  to  you  and  Celestine. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

On  Board  the  Sphynx 
West  Palm  Beach,  Florida 
Feb.  29,  1936 

Colonel  C.  B.  P.  Fitzgerald 

Kenya  Colony,  East  Africa 
My  Dear  Colonel: 

I  am  sorry  I  have  been  so  long  in  answering  your  letter  of  Decem¬ 
ber  15th  but  things  have  been  moving  very  rapidly  since  then,  and 
I  have  been  quite  busy.  You,  of  course,  know  all  that  Frank  has 
been  doing.  It  seems  now  that  Taylors  will  take  charge,  although  I 
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think  Risks  will  still  have  a  heavy  interest  in  the  proposition,  if  not 
control. 

I  asked  Frank,  in  a  recent  letter,  to  be  sure  to  try  and  arrange  with 
Taylors  that  you  and  Lendrum  would  carry  on.  He  advises  me  that 
he,  of  course,  was  doing  this,  as  well  as  for  several  old-timers.  Risks, 
of  course,  has  given  us  many  headaches,  principally  due  to  its  very 
old  formation,  which  has  been  very  badly  shaken  up  and  faulted  by 
earth  movements.  If  you  can  get  word  to  Johnson,  please  tell  him 
that  I  wrote  him  a  long  letter  addressed  to  care  of  the  mines  he  was 
going  to,  and  I  hope  he  receives  it.  Everyone  spoke  very  highly  of 
Johnson,  and  I  was  sorry  that  he  left  the  company  as  I  know  Frank 
was. 

It  is  our  intention  to  hold  on  to  a  good  block  of  Kavirondo  Gold 
Mines,  Ltd.  This  coincides  with  your  advice.  I  think  it  will  all  de¬ 
pend  on  how  distant  it  is  before  the  various  small  veins  consolidate 
into  a  heavy  vein  or  lode.  Kitson,  as  well  as  Taylors,  I  believe,  think 
this  will  occur.  If  it  does  occur,  it  will  probably  be  a  very  valuable 
property.  There  seems  one  established  fact.  That  is,  in  the  lower 
levels  we  are  in  primary  ore,  where  there  has  been  no  reenrichment 
from  weathering  higher  up.  In  Wacheche,  I  am  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  rich  nuggets  and  rich  spots  found  in  this  area  are 
the  product  of  solution  and  recrystallization  of  gold.  Both  Gedney 
and  Walter  insisted  this  could  not  happen.  I  have  since  learned  to  the 
contrary,  that  it  does  happen.  I  advanced  this  theory  before  leaving 
Kakamega.  There  is  no  other  way  to  account  for  the  unworn  crystals 
of  gold  found  in  many  little  veinlets  in  our  pits  dug  at  the  mouth  of 
Banana  Creek. 

The  diamond  drilling  showed  me  one,  or  possibly  two  rich 
cores,  and  I  think  demonstrated  that  there  was  a  shattered  zone  run¬ 
ning  obliquely  across  the  creek  bed  that  showed  great  quantities  of 
pyrites,  which  surprisingly  seemed  to  carry  no  gold.  I  shall  be  much 
interested  in  what  this  year’s  developments  show  as  to  how  Taylors 
go  about  Wacheche  prospecting,  more  especially  the  shattered  zone, 
through  which  the  diamond  drills  passed,  which  seemed  to  be  so 
highly  mineralized.  There  is  room  for  some  very  careful  geological 
study  in  that  zone. 

If,  as  I  do  not  believe,  the  large  nuggets  merely  represent  the 
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weathering  of  the  matrix  and  are  not  dissolved  gold  that  has  been 
recrystallized,  as  I  think  it  was,  come  from  a  much  higher  elevation 
— then  it  must  be  certain  that  there  is  a  rich  zone  somewhere  under 
the  creek  where  these  nuggets  continue.  I  imagine  Taylors  will  shaft 
somewhere  in  this  neighborhood,  but  they  should  (or  their  engineers 
should)  be  posted  on  what  has  been  done.  Certainly  a  shaft  should 
be  put  down  to  examine  the  badly  shattered  pyritic  zone,  where,  on 
a  number  of  occasions,  the  diamond  drill  hole  lost  its  water.  That 
section  of  Wacheche  may  yet  prove  a  bonanza.  It  should  do  so  if  my 
theory  is  incorrect,  but  I  think  it  is  hopeless  if  my  theory  is  correct, 
because  the  unweathered  formations,  when  their  depths  are  reached 
will  doubtless  have  a  meager  enrichment,  which  was  the  case  in 
higher  zones.  I  think  they  have  had  the  gold  dissolved  out  and  re¬ 
crystallized  where  we  found  it.  This  gold  certainly  had  not  travelled 
since  being  crystallized  in  place — and  that  is  certain. 

I  have  never  seen  the  Number  2  area,  but  have  followed  your  re¬ 
ports  quite  closely,  and  must  say  that  the  area  is  certainly  interesting. 
I  am  very  hopeful  that  you  will  continue  with  the  company.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  you  are  now  the  only  one  on  the  property  who  knows 
this  old  history  which  should  be  imparted  to  the  new  men  on  the 
ground.  I  have  almost  reached  this  conclusion — to  go  no  further 
with  investments  in  Kenya  for  several  reasons.  One  is  the  great  dis¬ 
tance  and  difficulties  in  transport,  unbearable  freight  rates,  enormous 
prices  for  fuel,  lack  of  liberality  in  the  viewpoint  of  some  of  the 
officials  for  the  country’s  development.  Men  like  the  Forest  Com¬ 
missioner  are  distinct  checks  to  the  Country’s  progress.  Officers  of 
that  grade  seem  to  be  allowed  an  individualistic  policy  out  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  country’s  best  interest.  Fortunately  this  is  not  so  with 
the  Mine  Commissioner,  Mr.  Hoskins,  who  in  my  mind  is  the  best 
official  in  Kenya,  and  keenly  alive  to  his  department’s  progress. 

There  should  be  laid  down  a  strong  pro-white  policy  along  every 
avenue  of  possible  development.  Such  a  policy  is  the  very  best  pos¬ 
sible  way  to  help  the  native.  This  seems  not  to  be  realized  either  in 
London  (and  possibly  there’s  the  trouble)  or  by  the  Government  in 
Kenya.  As  long  as  the  country  is  sacrificed  to  the  interest  of  the  rail¬ 
way,  and  where  roads  competitive  to  the  railway  are  not  encouraged 
and  even  where  their  use  is  prohibited  for  freight  traffic  where  they 
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exist,  the  colony  will  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  ahead.  Such  a 
policy  is  disastrous  in  the  long  run. 

I  am  fully  in  favor  of  a  careful  protection  of  the  interest  of  the 
ignorant  black  man,  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  me  that  his  interest 
is  best  served  by  opening  up  the  country,  even  to  the  reserves,  by  the 
white  man,  from  whom  the  native  will  not  only  learn,  but  from 
whom  he  will  receive  employment  and  gradually  attain  the  higher 
condition  of  living.  There  are  a  few  missionaries  in  Kenya  who  do 
an  immense  amount  of  damage  when  they  themselves  think  and  per¬ 
suade  old  ladies  of  both  sexes  to  think  that  the  hope  of  the  black 
man  lies  in  being  allowed  to  dream  out  the  centuries,  and  furnish 
chickens,  eggs  and  service  for  good  missionaries,  who,  I  generally 
feel,  are  more  interested  in  saving  a  soul  than  in  the  black  man’s 
economic  welfare.  So,  it  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have  about  de¬ 
termined  that  the  de  Ganahl  interests  will  make  no  further  invest¬ 
ments  in  Kenya.  I  say  this  with  considerable  regret,  because  I  really 
have  an  affection  for  the  country.  There  are  also  other  reasons;  the 
fear  that  I  have  of  a  future  Germany  to  the  South  and  Italy  to  the 
North. 

My  attention,  if  I  recover  my  health  (which  I  seem  in  a  fair  way 
to  be  doing)  will  be  given  to  British  Columbia  and  Canada.  The 
problem  there,  of  course,  is  in  inhospitable  climate,  but  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  policy  is  distinctly  an  effort  to  have  the  country  opened  up. 
There  is  also,  glory  be,  a  definite  absence  of  malaria  germ. 

Mrs.  de  Ganahl  and  I  are  driving  to  British  Columbia  on  the 
15th  of  April,  and  expect  to  reach  Vanderhoof,  about  eighty  miles 
west  of  Prince  George,  about  the  middle  of  May.  We  will  then  take 
boats  through  lakes  and  rapids,  and  with  a  final  airplane  journey,  I 
hope,  find  ourselves  on  the  western  watershed  of  the  Vital  Moun¬ 
tains,  where  we  have  had  a  gang  all  winter  with  sawmill,  cutting 
lumber  and  erecting  flumes  to  start  hydraulicking  as  soon  as  the  ice 
thaws.  There  are  a  number  of  streams  along  these  mountains  that 
seem  to  offer  possibilities,  so  our  change  will  be  from  the  equator  to 
well  up  toward  the  North  Pole.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  carry  with 
us  from  Kenya  many  warm  friendships,  and  among  those  are  yours 
and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald’s. 

I  would  appreciate  your  making  a  search  for  two  sleeping  bags 
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made  out  of  eland  hides  and  topee  skins.  Each  bag  has  a  collapsible 
rubber  air  mattress.  These,  I  think,  were  left  in  the  store  room.  A 
zipper  fastener  ran  down  one  side  and  across  one  end.  I  used  them  in 
Alaska  and  British  Columbia.  I  am  very  anxious  to  recover  them. 
The  mattresses,  which  deflate  and  fold  up,  are  covered  with  khaki. 

I  shall  be  delighted  to  hear  from  you,  Colonel,  from  time  to  time, 
and  you  may  be  sure  that  our  good  wishes  will  always  be  with  you 
and  yours. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

On  Board  the  Sphynx 
West  Palm  Beach,  Florida 
March  28,  1936 

Mr.  John  Hays  Hammond 

Boca  Raton  Club, 

Boca  Raton,  Florida 
My  Dear  Mr.  Hammond  : 

I  am  afraid  that  I  have  delayed  longer  than  I  should  in  expressing 
thoughts  that  come  to  me  on:  “Democracy  essentials  submitted  to 
representative  Americans  for  their  approval  or  disapproval.” 

I  do  so  now  showing  under  each  number  my  reaction.  I  find  the 
letter  to  you  of  March  14th  allows  you,  in  the  closing  of  the  fourth 
paragraph,  to  state  your  general  attitude  and  your  “reasons  for  any 
disapprovals.”  In  expressing  my  views  to  you,  I  am  taking  advantage 
rather  strongly  of  the  “disapprovals”  privilege. 

The  bald  fact  is  that  I  have  reached  the  impression  (I  shall  call 
it  a  strong  impression)  that  it  is  due  to  democratic  philosophy  that 
the  world  is  skimming  around  the  edge  of  a  vortex  that  may  well 
engulf  civilization,  and  may  slowly  pass  us  through  a  century  com¬ 
parable  to  the  Dark  Ages.  I  say  a  century  instead  of  several  cen¬ 
turies,  because  the  machinery  of  civilization  will  not  be  lost,  and 
this  machinery  will  pass  us  more  quickly  through  this  “eclipse”  than 
the  one  through  which  the  world  journeyed  in  medieval  times. 

It  is  the  spiritual  part  of  man  that  is  skimming  upon  the  edge  of 
the  whirlpool.  If  this  part  is  not  engulfed,  it  will  be  due  precisely  to 
science  and  machinery.  Man’s  ability  as  an  engineer  has  far  out- 
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stripped  his  spiritual  conceptions.  Though  this  is  another  story,  I 
am  prone  to  believe  that  the  insistence  on  faith  by  our  religious 
leaders  has  usurped  and  substituted  knowledge  through  study  and 
experiment.  Faith  should  follow  experiment — not  precede  it.  Though 
I  think  one  must  accept  a  spiritual  sector  in  contemplating  life,  it 
is  repugnant  that  this  spiritual  sector  should  not  receive  its  guidance 
by  experimentation  and  reason,  rather  than  by  the  acceptance  of 
blind  faith,  served  to  us  by  all  denominations. 

If  we  will  frankly  accept  a  materialistic  basis  for  the  spirit  itself 
(I  have  no  difficulty  in  doing  this),  we  at  once  have  a  logical  con¬ 
viction  which  takes  the  place  of  faith,  and  regulates  our  behavior  to 
the  end,  that  we  create  a  materialistic  basis  for  disturbing  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  technocracy,  in  lieu  of  a  religious  faith  and  belief  that  we  are 
“our  brother’s  keeper.” 

Democracy  is  “seeded,”  has  its  “kernel,”  in  this  fallacy.  In  the 
evolution  of  all  life,  perhaps  even  beyond  life,  we  have  an  endless 
cable,  infinitely  strong,  that  binds  the  universe  into  the  law  of  the 
conservation  of  energy.  A  democratic  system  denies  this  law,  and 
attempts  to  substitute  for  it  emotional  behavior.  Indulging  the  emo¬ 
tions  is  a  pick-up,  a  short-lasting  stimulant,  a  delightful  cocktail  (if 
you  like),  enables  us  to  jump  far,  to  soar  in  the  clouds,  helps — pos¬ 
sibly — to  flights  of  eloquence.  But  these  things  are  at  the  expense  of 
less  pleasing,  but  more  essential  parts  of  the  picture. 

If  a  man  neglects  the  cultivation  of  his  mind,  the  cultivation  of 
his  body,  the  recording  of  experiences,  the  storing  of  observations, 
the  training  of  his  memory,  the  habit  of  pleasant  contact  with  others, 
from  whom  he  can  learn  he  neglects  to  fit  his  instrument  (which  is 
his  life)  with  its  own  control  light  for  his  destiny.  He  slumps,  and 
becomes  willy-nilly  a  charge  upon  his  fellows,  a  weight  which  his 
fellows  must  carry,  which  slows  them  down  to  the  point,  at  times, 
when  due  to  this  extra  load  they  become  embogged.  The  accepted 
panacea  for  this  group  of  people  is  faith,  an  anodyne  that  brings 
forgetfulness  of  their  own  responsibility.  It  shifts  their  load  to  the 
shoulders  of  others.  They  are  merely  quitters. 

So  I  come  to  what  I  would  call  a  man’s  first  duty,  his  first  duty 
is  to  his  neighbor.  It  is  not  to  take  blind  faith  as  his  guide  in  life, 
asking  that  things  be  given  him,  things  for  which  others  have 
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labored,  but  so  to  exercise  and  train  his  functions  that  his  faith  is  a 
seeing  faith ,  and  comes  of  knowledge  of  what  his  mind  and  muscles 
teach  him. 

Such  men  reach  out  for  the  stars  and  find  them,  put  their  hands 
to  the  plow,  and  food  comes  forth  to  them.  They  shape  nature’s 
gifts  into  warmth,  clothing,  and  food.  They  know  and  recognize  the 
absence  of  all  equality,  except  as  a  mental  conception.  To  a  mate¬ 
rialist  (which  I  am)  democracy  is  only  a  sleeping  potion  that  may 
drug  the  race  for  a  few  hundred  years,  an  infinitely  small  speck  of 
time.  The  only  useful  purpose  it  may  have  is  to  prove  the  conception 
fallacious.  You  will  see  from  the  foregoing,  Mr.  Hammond  (which 
I  hope  I  have  not  over-labored)  that  there  is  very  little  in  the  docu¬ 
ment  with  which  I  can  find  myself  in  practical  agreement.  The 
natural  question  is :  What  have  I  got  that  is  better  ?  But  this  must  be 
reserved  for  another  story.  It  is  also  true  that  a  fallacious  thing  may 
be  good  today  and  wrong  tomorrow,  and  can  only  be  considered  as 
good  or  bad  in  relation  to  its  immediate  objective.  In  that  sense,  a 
stimulant  is  a  very  good  thing,  but  has,  I  imagine,  little  to  do  with 
the  first  great  law. 

I  am  afraid  you  will  consider  all  this  rather  ponderous,  but  after 
all,  it  is  really  simple  and  comes  to  this:  Do  your  own  job  properly 
and  the  other  fellow  won’t  have  to  handle  two  jobs — his  and  yours. 
Democracy  makes  no  provision  for  a  positive  law  of  nature — the 
liquidation  of  species  unfit  for  their  environment.  It  does  not  recog¬ 
nize  nature’s  traps  for  fools,  and  hence,  perpetuates  them  to  the 
certain  liquidation  of  Democracy  itself,  eventually. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

April  9,  1936 

Dear  Mr.  de  Ganahl: 

Mrs.  M.  has  sent  me  a  questionnaire  of  the  National  Council  of 
Education  of  the  National  Education  Association,  together  with 
your  replies  and  comments  to  various  questions  therein  contained, 
and  has  written  that  you  would  like  to  have  me  read  it  over  and 
send  you  a  few  lines  of  comment. 

I  am  afraid  that  you  have  presented  to  me  a  subject  which  is 
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somewhat  over  my  head  as  a  plain,  ordinary  banker,  and,  frankly, 
in  the  way  this  matter  is  presented  by  the  Association  it  is  not  of 
great  interest  to  me,  as  it  seems  to  me  that  they  have  gone  way 
afield  from  the  bounds  of  practicability,  and  are  dealing  with  the 
matter  from  a  highly  idealistic  standpoint.  I  think  your  answers  to 
most  of  their  questions  are  sound,  although  in  some  instances  per¬ 
haps  I  would  not  go  quite  so  far  as  you  do. 

Democracy  as  a  system  of  Government  is  certainly  very  much 
on  trial  in  this  present  age,  and  while  I  believe  in  it  as  probably  the 
best  form  of  Government  as  yet  devised,  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
can  stand  up  unless  it  thoroughly  arouses  itself  against  the  shocks  of 
the  agitators,  who  are  now  condemning  and  attacking  it,  and  who 
are  influenced  thereby,  to  my  mind,  in  a  large  part  by  thoroughly 
selfish  and  personal  motives.  The  developments  of  the  next  few 
years  will  certainly  be  interesting,  and  I  hope  that  in  our  country  at 
least  common  sense  will  prevail  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
that  they  will  successfully  resist  the  yoke,  which  now  threatens  all. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  A.  T. 

April  1 6,  1936 

Dear  Mr.  A.  A.  T.: 

I  appreciate  greatly  your  letter  of  April  9th.  I  felt  much  as  you 
do  about  the  idealistic  viewpoint  of  the  Association.  This  question¬ 
naire  was  answered  by  me  at  the  request  of  Mr.  John  Hays  Ham¬ 
mond.  I  think  he  felt  much  as  you  and  I  do  in  regard  to  it. 

The  questionnaire  is,  however,  indicative  of  much  that  emanates 
from  purely  theoretical,  though  highly  enlightened,  sources.  No  one 
has  any  difficulty  in  agreeing  with  these  wonderful  theories,  but  men 
of  the  world  know  that  their  application  is  utterly  impractical. 

My  comments  upon  a  democratic  system  of  government  would 
have  something  of  the  foregoing  criticism.  A  practical  democracy 
presumes  a  moral  and  intellectual  standard  far  higher  than  the 
average  American’s  standard.  Certainly  it  must  be  said  in  its  favor 
that  we  are  diverging  widely  from  democratic  conceptions  of  earlier 
statesmen.  Herein  may  lie  its  seeming  failure. 

I  have  almost  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  ignorant  mass  of 
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people  prefer  to  welcome  the  “yoke”  rather  than  to  make  efforts  to 
resist  it.  I  think  that  the  whole  advertising  system  of  the  country  is 
teaching  the  people  to  expect  something  for  nothing,  or  at  least  i 
much  for  very  little.  The  masses  are  in  a  mood  to  accept  anything  i 
and  everything,  when  the  source  of  supply  is  someone  else’s  labor, 
and  not  their  own.  Thus,  we  have  the  astounding  exhibition  of  the  ; 
Townsend  Plan  and  similar  “somethings  for  nothing.”  i 

When  the  present  intellectual  lights,  who  appear  to  furnish  the  j 
brains  of  the  Administration,  discover  thaf  those  who  “have”  have 
been  “soaked”  to  the  point  of  negative  yield,  what  means  will  be 
available  to  satisfy  the  millions  of  people  taught  to  live  upon  the 
labor  of  others,  to  support  themselves  ?  I  simply  can  see  no  way  out 
of  this  situation,  short  of  revolution.  We  appear  to  have  gone  so  far 
that  the  only  remedy  is  to  allow  the  machine  to  wreck  itself,  and 
start  with  some  governmental  system  that  will  prevent  a  repetition. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

Response  by  Charles  F.  De  Ganahi  to  Question¬ 
naire  of  the  National  Council  of  Education 
OF  THE  NaTIONAI  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Ques.  (i)  Development  of  all  self-expression  and  preservation  of 
all  personal  liberty  which  have  not  been  proved  to  conflict  with  the 
common  welfare. 

Ans.  Approved,  but  I  should  strike  out  the  closing  qualification, 
which  renders  it  meaningless.  It  is  impossible  for  any  liberty  not  to 

conflict  with  the  common  welfare  under  certain  conditions  and  at 
certain  times. 

Ques.  (2)  Deprivation  of  any  individual  right  or  personal  liberty 
which  has  been  proved  to  conflict. 

Ans.  Approved ,  but  qualified  with  the  reservation  as  to  whether 
the  liberty  allowed  will  at  long  last  produce  the  greatest  human 
advancement.  For  example:  Inoculation  against  smallpox  might  be 
said  to  conflict.  Yet  at  one  time  there  were  a  trifling  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  knew  that  it  did  not  conflict.  So  again  the  question  might 
be  meaningless. 
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Ques.  (3)  Determination  of  the  common  material  welfare  by  its 
furtherance  of  an  ever-broadening  co-operation  and  of  an  ever-in¬ 
creasing  and  universal  appreciation  of  finenesses  and  worths.  Man’s 
superiority  over  beasts  rests  in  his  superior  ability  to  co-operate  and 
to  grow  more  humane. 

Ans.  I  think  the  question  is  entirely  too  involved  to  admit  of  a 
short,  concrete  answer.  Furthermore,  an  attempt  is  made  to  answer 
it  in  the  question.  Man’s  superiority  over  beasts  lies  in  his  thumb  and 
fingers,  and  his  ability  to  reason  logically  (at  least  some  men  do). 
Being  humane  properly  belongs  to  an  emotional  discussion.  It  is 
certainly  humane  to  suffocate  a  moron  before  he  murders  some¬ 
one. 

Ques.  (4)  Equality  distinguished  from  that  of  commune  or  soviet 

by 

(5)  Equivalent  return  through  a  compensating  duty  for  every 
right,  full  work  for  full  pay,  and  full  pay  for  full  work,  and  full 
production  by  each  individual  group  in  return  for  pull  production 
by  other  individuals  and  groups.  If  full  production  is  lacking  there 
can  neither  be  full  individual  earning  or  a  full  individually  selective 
equivalent  compensation. 

Ans.  The  query,  I  think,  could  only  be  answered  in  a  book.  I 
would  say,  generally,  that  a  man  in  society  is  only  entitled  to  the 
relative  portion  for  that  which  he  gives  of  himself  to  its  support,  that 
he  is  not  entitled  to  control,  possess  beyond  that  relative  portion 
which  he  can  usefully  consume,  unless  (and  mark  the  word)  he  uses 
the  excess  (and  99%  of  all  wealthy  men  do  this)  in  service  for 
society.  As  a  matter  of  truth,  it  is  impossible  for  one  to  be  wealthy 
beyond  his  own  needs.  Willy  nilly  his  “excess”  wealth  is  a  liability — 
not  an  asset.  He  employs  it  (or  quickly  loses  it)  as  a  tool  for  bene¬ 
fiting  his  fellows,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  in  the  present  or  per¬ 
haps  distant  future. 

Ques.  (6)  Self -qualification.  Most  equalities  which  come  through 
equal  rights  and  opportunities  have  to  be  self-earned. 

Ans.  I  would  approve  this,  were  there  any  such  thing,  but  I  can’t 
conceive  equalities.  “Self-earned”  are  the  potent  words. 

Ques.  (7)  Unlimited  individual  achievement  and  compensation 
except  where  it  interferes  with  the  common  welfare.  It  is  an  essential 
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means  to  the  highest  individual  effort  through  which  alone  the  com¬ 
mon  welfare  can  grow. 

Ans.  Approved ,  but  I  look  with  suspicion  on  the  words,  “except 
where  it  interferes  with  the  common  welfare.”  The  truth  is  it  can 
never  interfere,  because  when  a  man  is  overcompensated,  he  is 
burdened  with  obligations  that  he  cannot  escape  rendering  to  others. 
The  measure  of  a  man’s  life  is  the  maximum  foot  pounds  of  energy, 
usefully  delivered  in  sustaining  and  advancing  human  existence  and 
behavior. 

Ques.  (8)  Abilities  and  skills  unequal  but  developed  through 
equal  rights  and  opportunities.  Equal  opportunity  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  unequal  abilities  inevitably  results  in  still  more  unequal 
skills. 

Ans.  The  question  means  little.  It  is  altogether  too  involved. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  equal  opportunity,  or  equal  ability,  or 
equal  skill.  A  genius,  with  a  flash  of  intellect  and  without  ability  to 
manipulate  a  tool,  can  tell  a  mechanic  what  to  do  and  produce  a 
telephone  or  a  radio,  or  a  telescope  that  brings  stars,  millions  of  light 
years  away,  into  his  back  yard.  Who  did  it — the  mechanic  or  the 
genius  ?  How  should  they  be  relatively  compensated  ?  The  mechanic, 
undoubtedly,  with  food,  warmth,  clothing,  relaxation,  protection  for 
his  family,  etc.,  that  is  all  he  can  use,  but  the  genius  can  eat  no  more, 
wear  no  warmer  clothes,  or  protect  his  family  any  better,  possibly, 
than  the  mechanic,  but  his  “emoluments”  have  only  conceivable 
limits,  in  providing  him  with  all  the  aids  that  he  can  possibly 
stagger  under  to  make  telescopes  of  greater  magnitude,  or  possibly, 
highways  through  the  stars.  Feed  fuel  to  a  brain  and  produce 
miracles.  What  do  the  same  B.  T.  U.’s  produce  when  fed  to 
an  ox? 

Ques.  (9)  A  continual  leveling  up  rather  than  a  leveling  down- 
in  living  conditions,  refinements,  tastes,  and  appreciations. 

Ans.  Heartily  approve,  because  in  leveling  up,  you  bring  new 
“growth  buds”  into  the  sun.  These  may  start  new  geniuses,  sky- 
hooting  through  space.  In  this  query,  I  think  we  arrive  at  a  real 
objective,  around  which  social  organization  should  be  built.  Imagine 
a  mass  of  human  material;  call  it  X.  Clearly,  some  should  be  suffo¬ 
cated;  some  do  labor  without  thought;  some  are  groomed  and 
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stimulated  to  the  highest  expression  of  power.  Each  should  be  paid 
adequately  to  best  prove  his  respective  employment  and  output.  And 
please  do  not  forget  that  in  the  highest  possible  expression  of  power 
the  word  power  also  means  spirit.  In  other  words,  materialism  recti¬ 
fies  to  spirit.  I  would  make  this  observation  on  No.  9,  however;  you 
cannot  level  everything  up.  The  utmost  that  you  can  do  is  create  a 
series  of  terraces,  in  which  the  upper  terrace  is  the  best.  Thus,  you 
have  classification  which  is  natural,  and  for  which  all  nature  affords 
an  example.  Democracy  denies  it. 

Ques.  (10)  Majority  rule  exercised  for  the  common  welfare,  as 
its  surest  safeguard. 

Ans.  The  difficulty  is  to  obtain  majority  rule.  Usually  a  minority 
in  some  form  bribes  or  propagandas  the  “majority”  to  do  its  bidding. 
The  control  of  a  majority  is  usually  effected  by  the  gift  of  gab  of  a 
minority.  A  preponderance  of  brains — yes — of  numbers — No! 

Ques.  (n)  Through  a  Constitution  which  limits  the  national 
government  to  specific  powers  allotted  to  it  as  essential  to  the  com¬ 
mon  welfare. 

Ans.  Approved.  The  only  possible  way  that  a  democracy  can 
operate.  Its  errors  break  up  on  the  rock  of  the  Constitution. 

Ques.  (12)  And  provides  a  law-making  procedure  made  quickly 
responsive  to  majority  judgment  through  a  House  of  Representatives. 

Ans.  Approved.  The  danger  is  emotional  control,  log-rolling,  and 
just  outright  political  bribery.  Notice  action  of  House  and  Senate 
on  the  Bonus  Bill,  which  was  approved  solely  by  the  majority  of 
congressmen  and  senators  in  exchange  for  votes.  Bribery — though 
prospective. 

Ques.  (13)  Made  representative  of  all  states  and  sections  through 
a  Senate. 

Ans.  Approved,  but  with  comments  of  No.  12. 

Ques.  (14)  And  kept  constitutional  by  a  Supreme  Court  whose 
decisions  can  finally  be  submitted  to  a  deliberate  popular  approval 
or  disapproval  which  may  amend  the  Constitution  itself. 

Ans.  The  only  “anchor”  that  can  save  a  democratic  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  but  the  Court  is  in  danger  of  being  “packed”  or  political¬ 
ized,  and  thus  in  danger  of  being  destroyed. 

Ques.  (15)  Obedience  to  law,  compelled  through  sure  and  im- 
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partial  law  enforcement;  and  individual  conformance  to  democracy 
essentials  not  required  by  law .  As  individual  democratic  character 
grows  and  as  personal  and  group  conduct  comes  to  be  controlled  by 
democratic  essentials,  less  law  is  necessary. 

Ans.  Approved,  but  only  imperfectly  obtainable.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  respect  for  government  and  the  respect  for  law  is  a  very  low 
respect  at  this  time  ?  If  law  is  not  respected  by  the  Government,  can 
one  hope  for  respect  by  the  individual  ?  Why  electrocute  a  gunman 
for  highway  robbery,  when  robbery  by  Government  is  no  crime? 

Ques.  (16)  Democratic  Character  as  both  the  means  to  demo¬ 
cratic  government  and  the  purpose  of  it. 

Ans.  To  make  democracy  possible  as  a  sound  system  of  govern¬ 
ment,  those  who  exercise  the  suffrage  should  not  only  be  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  but  should  have  jumped  the  moral  hurdles,  should 
have  graduated  from  a  school  of  ethics  and  received  a  diploma, 
certifying  their  fitness  to  vote.  How  many  voters  would  you  have  in 
America  if  only  the  fit  were  allowed  to  vote  ?  Democratic  character 
— yes — by  all  means,  but  how  to  get  it  ?  That  is  the  question. 

Ques.  (17)  Strength  as  self-expression  or  the  assertion  of  rights 
for  self  and  for  others,  and  as  self-sacrifice  for  democracy  essentials. 

Ans.  A  suffrage  group,  carefully  restricted  and  educated,  ethically, 
on  the  broader  policies  of  government,  will  conserve  the  interest  of 
the  masses  more  soundly  than  the  masses  can  protect  their  own  in¬ 
terest.  Emotional  propaganda  is  the  weapon  of  the  quack. 

Ques.  (18)  Responsibility ,  Love,  and  Faith.  Democracy  itself  is 
essentially  a  growing  sense  of  responsibility  for  an  ever-more  in¬ 
clusive  number  of  groups. 

Ans.  The  human  race  has  not  yet  reached  the  elevated  plateau 
that  makes  No.  18  possible,  and  I  think  never  will,  beyond  a  select 
few. 

Ques.  (19)  Both  the  component  groups  and  the  responsibility 
must  be  loved — irrespective  of  race,  class  or  nationality;  and  (See 
No.  20). 

Ans.  As  in  No.  18,  infers  conditions  that  do  not  exist,  other  than 
in  a  very  few  people.  No  thoughtful  opinion  can  be  reached  irre¬ 
spective  of  race,  class  or  nationality. 

Ques.  (20)  One’s  own  strength,  responsibility  and  love  must  be 
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accompanied  by  a  faith  in  the  growing  ability  and  willingness  of 
the  ordinary  individual  to  make  the  sacrifices  essential  to  democ¬ 
racy. 

Ans.  I  think  belongs  in  the  same  category.  The  vast  majority  of 
voters  give  little  thought  to  the  subject.  With  them  it  is  the  question 
of  a  “full  dinner  pail.”  The  road  to  culture  starts  with  a  “full 
dinner  pail.” 

Ques.  (21)  A  respect  for  authority  both  govermental  and  expert, 
conditioned  by  .  .  . 

Ans.  By  all  means,  a  respect  for  authority  both  governmental 
and  expert.  If  the  people  over-whelmingly  place  a  government  in 
power  that  fails  to  respect  the  country’s  laws,  how  can  that  people 
respect  authority  both  governmental  and  expert?  Again  the  price 
of  their  respect  is  a  full  dinner  pail.  They  vote  for  that  which  they 
think  will  provide  it. 

Ques.  (22)  Faith  in  the  disinterestedness  of  scientific  experts  not 
politically  directed  or  employed  by  special  interests. 

Ans.  Presumes  the  possibility  of  a  faith  that  our  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  has  not  engendered. 

Ques.  (23)  By  social  and  economic  experiments  being  conducted 
on  a  sufficiently  limited  scale  to  be  scientifically  controlled,  and 
sufficiently  extended,  or  repeated  to  have  valid  results;  and  (see  fol¬ 
lowing  question). 

Ans.  Social  and  economic  experiments  should  work  up  from  the 
small  political  organization  to  general  acceptance,  if  towns,  counties, 
and  states  prove  them  effective. 

Ques.  (24)  By  the  development  of  a  popular  patience  which 
will  wait  for  the  completion  of  such  experiments. 

Ans.  Yes,  if  possible.  England  is  the  only  country  I  know  that 
has  developed  “popular  patience.”  It  is  difficult  in  our  country,  which 
is  filled  with  nearly  every  race  except  Americans. 

Ques.  (25)  A  continually  growing  co-operation  which  subordin¬ 
ates  political  advantage  and  personal  profit  to  the  growth  of  the 
common  welfare  and  is  conditioned  by  the  development  of  a  con¬ 
trolling  democratic  individual  and  group  character. 

Ans.  Certainly,  but  no  evidence  of  it  yet  in  political  life. 

Ques.  (26)  A  definite  educating  of  youth  in  these  democracy 
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essentials  and  the  development  in  them  of  democratic  character  as 
above  defined. 

Ans.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  educate  the  youth  as  indicated, 
and  without  high  moral  standards,  knowledge  of  democratic  essen¬ 
tials,  the  exercise  of  suffrage  is  little  short  of  a  crime.  A  full  dinner 
pail,  again,  is  the  beginning  of  the  trail  to  culture  and  political  wis¬ 
dom. 

Ques.  (27)  As  general  principles  rather  than  as  specific  social 
and  economic  solutions  and  movements. 

Ans.  By  all  means,  let  us  have  these  general  principles  taught 
youth,  but  not  have  our  government  influenced  by  those  who  have 
not  learned — the  vast  majority. 

Ques.  (28)  In  the  belief  that  specific  situations  change  but  that 
character  principles  are  constant  and  enduring. 

Ans.  Character  principles,  generally,  are  constant  and  enduring. 
Many  of  the  peers  in  England  became  peers  from  having  been  good 
cattle  stealers.  They  found  and  too\  their  wives  by  force,  quite  the 
proper  thing  several  hundred  years  ago.  The  methods  have  changed. 
Character  principles  were  the  same  then  as  now.  Their  interpreta¬ 
tion  varies  with  fashion. 

Ques.  (29)  And  that  if  the  essentials  of  democracy  already  pres¬ 
ent  in  American  life  and  history,  become  increasingly  controlling  of 
individual  and  group  judgment  and  action — social,  economic,  and 
political  solutions  will  continue  democratic  and  will  continually  bet¬ 
ter  the  common  welfare  both  as  physical  well-being  and  as  char¬ 
acter. 

Ans.  There  is  too  little  evidence  of  the  essentials  of  democracy 
in  the  people  to  enable  one  to  agree  with  the  statement.  Numbers 
29  and  30  imply  beautiful  conceptions,  but  are  impossible  of  any 
general  attainment.  Democracy,  itself,  is  a  beautiful  conception.  It 
still  exists  in  the  nation,  not  due  to  the  interest  of  the  people  in  gov¬ 
ernment,  but  due  to  a  relatively  small  number  of  men  who  steer  the 
Ship  of  State,  and  “shanghai”  the  people  (usually  to  their  own  ad¬ 
vantage)  to  man  it.  All  went  well  when  wealth,  or  a  full  dinner 
pail  was  possible  for  everyone,  and  made  so  by  an  advancing  fron¬ 
tier.  The  Pacific  Ocean  has  been  reached,  and  the  tide  of  adventure 
has  been  thrown  back.  We  are  now  entering  an  era  where  the  pros- 
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perity  of  the  country  largely  depends  upon  economy,  distribution, 
efficiency,  health,  cleanliness,  and  the  expedition  with  which  we 
wash  one  another’s  clothes.  I  am  an  imperialist,  believe  in  a  strong 
people,  compelling  backward  countries  to  toe  the  line,  believe  that 
political  control  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  intelligent.  If  it  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  intelligent,  they  will  see  to  it  that  the  dinner 
pails  are  kept  full  and  have  an  occasional  chicken.  I  am  very  much 
afraid  that  I  will  find  few  in  agreement  with  the  views  expressed. 

Ques.  (30)  Selection  and  specification  by  every  American  organi¬ 
zation  and  institution  having  a  national  following  ...  of  such  of 
these  democracy  essentials  as  it  is  willing  to  advance  through  its 
activities  and  agencies. 

Ans.  Heartily  approved.  But  I  suggest  a  census  of  those  willing 
to  “advance  through  its  (Democracies)  activities  and  agencies” — 
(not  through  its  forms  and  shams;  this  number  is  easily  guessed). 

Ques.  (31)  With  the  result  that  those  which  it  may  reject  on 
account  of  their  interference  with  its  immediate  interests  will  be 
accepted  by  so  outstanding  a  majority  of  other  institutions  and  or¬ 
ganizations  that  all  the  democracy  essentials  will  become  increasingly 
dominant  in  American  life  and  government. 

Ans.  Have  you  heard  of  Colonel  Seller  s  Eye  Wash ?  The  Ques¬ 
tionnaire  is  a  beautiful,  high-minded  Utopian  conception,  but  under 
certain  exceptional  conditions.  I  have  a  good  deal  of  respect  for 
a  train  robber  who  can,  single-handed,  hold  up  a  half  a  dozen 
pullmans,  go  down  the  aisle  with  a  sack,  into  which  the  passengers 
dump  their  valuables,  and  finally  tell  the  Wells  Fargo  Express  Agent 
to  dump  the  transit  money  into  the  sack.  Utopian  idealism  has  its 
place — largely  by  a  pleasant  fireside.  The  human  race,  I  am  afraid, 
will  respond  for  many  years  only  to  the  forceful  leadership  that  sees 
to  it  that  the  dinner  pail  is  not  empty.  Of  course  I  agree  that  the 
train  robber  should  be  shot. 

After  reading  the  Questionnaire,  I  feel  lifted  to  a  higher  plane, 
one  far  above  the  level  that  democracy  has  reached — practically. 
The  world  has  enabled  man  to  crawl  from  slimy  ooze  on  his  belly 
to  his  present  status — survival  of  the  strong — so  it  is  with  all  life — 
vegetable  or  animal. 

The  scarcity  of  supplies  leads  directly  to  profit  by  the  few. 
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Abundance  of  supplies  leads  directly  to  profit  by  the  proletariat. 
Which  shall  it  be?  Profit  through  scarcity  or  profit  through 
plenty  ? 


April  1936 

Difference  between  California  and  Texas,  climate,  impact  of 
Orient,  quality  of  transportation,  lure  of  gold,  effect  today  still 
visible  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  states.  A  state  is  but  the  sum 
of  the  behavior  of  its  people.  Texas  is  sordid,  California  is  open- 
minded,  lavish,  free.  Thus  climatic  conditions  form  the  character  of 
people.  A  desert  rat  is  produced  by  the  people,  an  hidalgo  by  orange 
blossoms  and  abundance.  Character  vacillates  between  these  two 
extremes  as  does  rainfall,  temperature  and  soil — each  set  of  condi¬ 
tions  producing  its  own  breed.  The  mountains  and  fogs  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  produced  the  sharp-shooter ;  the  dry  plains,  the  lassoo  and  six- 
shooter.  At  long  last,  it  is  always  a  matter  of  thermodynamics. 
Transportation  has  come  to  blur  the  lines,  mix  out  the  races  into  a 
more  or  less  general  type,  deeply  colored  by  foreign  emigrations, 
which  we  call,  “The  American,”  whose  individuality  is  as  variously 
charactered  as  is  his  source. 

The  moment  a  reform  advances  faster  than  the  people  can  digest 
it,  it  becomes  an  overdose  and  detrimental  to  the  social  system;  de¬ 
feats  its  own  ends.  All  machines,  if  overfed,  become  clogged  or  fail 
to  function  properly.  When  human  mental  machinery  is  overfed  the 
same  phenomenon  appears.  The  rate  of  advance  is  all  important. 
If  the  head  of  a  body  advances  faster  than  its  rear,  the  two  ends  no 
longer  function  compensatingly.  The  present  administration  presents 
some  such  picture.  However  beautiful  the  road  may  be  the  head  is 
travelling,  the  head  and  body  are  travelling  at  different  velocities. 
This  means  that  the  head  will  become  anemic  from  lack  of  blood 
and  the  body  will  be  chaotic  while  growing  a  new  head.  Fortunately 
this  happens  in  all  social  systems,  i.e.,  they  grow  new  heads. 

A  little  war  going  on  all  the  time  is  much  better  than  a  big  war 
that  takes  in  all  the  world,  part  of  the  time.  A  little  war  is  in  the 
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category  of  the  few  fleas  that  David  Harum  said,  were  good  for  a 
dog.  The  big  wars  sink  deep  into  the  system,  dissociate  all  articulated 
elements  in  society  and  in  states,  requiring  long  time  for  renewal 
of  associated  functioning. 

The  quicker  the  world  discovers  that  different  nations  are  articu¬ 
lated  service  stations,  performing  functions  that  climatic  topography 
and  temperature  best  suit  them  to  perform,  the  earlier  will  real  peace 
become  established  on  earth. 

There  will  be  spots  for  all  time  where  the  mantle  of  peace  will  be 
disrupted.  To  my  thinking,  such  disruptions  must  not  be  drastically 
checked.  They  are  the  vent  holes  through  which  pent-up  humors 
may  be  allowed  to  dissipate.  The  process  of  constant  dissipation  on  a 
small  scale  relieves  the  pressure  that,  if  restrained,  would  produce 
an  explosion.  These  explosions  have  the  effect  not  only  of  destroying 
the  area  affected  by  their  tremors  but  set  off  others,  like  a  powder 
train.  They  destroy  the  articulation  of  the  human  race  and  scatter 
its  parts,  which  are  either  destroyed  or  ever  so  slowly  and  painfully 
work  their  way  back  to  new  articulation  with  the  main  body.  Little 
wars  are  merely  safety  valves  which  prevent  social  systems  from  ex¬ 
ploding. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  we  should  not  always  labor  to  make 
peace  among  the  little  bantam  cocks,  but  it  is  to  say,  if  they  will 
fight,  let  them  have  it  out  all  by  themselves,  without  interference 
from  the  big  brother.  Thus,  a  World  Court,  according  to  Mr.  John 
Hays  Hammond’s  idea,  is  a  splendid  mechanism  for  the  adjudication 
of  disputes,  but  not  for  the  execution  of  its  verdicts.  It  would  be 
palliative  and  as  a  moral  force  through  the  years  might  well  become 
a  great  guiding  star,  which  nations  in  future  times  might  follow. 
The  League  of  Nations  is  of  entirely  a  different  order;  without 
“Sanctions”  it  is  purely  innocuous  and  with  sanctions  can  function 
with  only  the  gravest  difficulties.  Sanctions  mean  force  and  theoreti¬ 
cally,  the  avoidance  of  force  as  a  means  of  settling  difficulties  be¬ 
tween  nations,  is  the  League’s  reason  for  being.  Its  principal  is  neces¬ 
sarily  that  “the  hair  of  the  dog  is  good  for  the  bite”  and  therein  lies 
its  weakness.  It  is  in  essence  homeopathic.  We  should  be  careful  to 
point  out  that  a  World  Court  would  be  nothing  more  than  moral 
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suasion.  The  alternative  to  moral  suasion  is  war  and  the  alternative 
to  drastic  far-reaching  wars,  is  little  wars. 

With  it  all,  I  gravely  doubt  that  the  human  force  has  advanced 
sufficiently  for  suasion  to  substitute  force.  But  the  beauty  of  suasion 
is  that  it  is  constant  in  its  action  to  calm  troubled  waters;  it  never 
disturbs  them. 

With  conditions  as  they  are  today  (April  1936)  in  the  world, 
there  are  many  and  I  believe  I  am  one,  who  feel  that  there  should 
be  a  defensive  and  offensive  alliance  with  those  nations  of  the  world 
that  are  able  to  agree  on  moral  precepts  and  that  willy-nilly  they 
should  exercise  the  paddle  on  recalcitrant  branches  of  the  human 
race,  who  refuse  to  accept  these  precepts.  I  can  see  no  other  means 
of  checking  the  chaotic  condition  that  is  now  evident  in  the  human 
race.  With  the  exception  of  three  or  four  nations,  the  rest  seem 
without  definite  orientation  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  many, 
these  nations  are  Japan,  Germany,  Italy  and  Russia.  Each  of  them  is 
controlled  by  absolutism  and  in  the  end  they  will  clash,  probably, 
but  it  must  be  said  for  them,  according  to  their  own  lights,  their 
feet  are  on  the  ground  and  each  is  actuated  by  the  intense  desire  of 
protection  and  advance  of  its  own  people.  Now  let  it  be  distintcly 
understood,  I  am  not  approving  the  moral  precepts  of  any  of  these 
nations  but  I  am  pointing  out  that  under  absolutism  their  people  are 
advancing  with  power,  if  not  with  wisdom  and  justice. 

The  contrast  is  marked  when  we  turn  to  the  almost  complete  dis¬ 
organization  of  those  we  might  call  the  leading  democratic  nations 
of  the  world.  These  latter  nations,  with  ample  power  to  force  human 
development  along  hitherto  accepted  lines  of  progress,  are  without 
organization,  without  leadership,  are  staggering,  stumbling  and 
muddling  while  disintegrational  forces  within  them  are  ever  extend¬ 
ing  to  wider  areas. 


Thoughts,  Written  While  En  Route  West 

Summer  1936 

May  it  not  be  that  the  reason  the  percentage  of  crime  is  greater 
amongst  the  youth  of  eighteen  to  twenty-two  is  the  fact  that  youths 
who  are  disposed  to  commit  crime  are  caught  before  they  are  twenty- 
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two  or  twenty-three  and  spend  terms  in  jail.  In  other  words  there  is 
a  weeding  out  process  of  youthful  criminals.  This  youthful  criminal 
percentage  begins  to  drop  due  to  the  weeding  out.  With  every  year’s 
crop  of  boys,  there  are  some  with  criminal  intent,  or  criminal  make¬ 
up.  These  finally  find  their  place  in  jail. 

It  seems  true  that  men  on  the  average  approach  nearer  to  eco¬ 
nomic  equilibrium  as  they  grow  older.  The  criminal  minded  youth 
are  dredged  off  in  the  early  ages,  after  release  from  high  school. 
More  important  than  high  school  itself  to  the  sound  citizenship  of 
the  future  are  the  years  immediately  following  high  school.  It 
would  seem  wise  that  young  men  immediately  after  leaving  high 
school  who  have  been  unsuccessful  in  finding  employment,  would 
find  it,  should  find  it  easy  to  enlist  in  Government  Corps  where 
discipline  and  specialized  education  will  make  these  young  men  pass 
through  a  post-graduate  course  of  moral  upbuilding  under  disci¬ 
pline,  hence  making  themselves  useful  to  themselves  and  to  others 
and  help  them  to  reach  economic  equilibrium. 

The  exploratory  mind  of  the  young  seeks  information  regardless 
of  whether  the  knowledge  is  good  or  bad  for  them.  This  is  a  per¬ 
fectly  natural  process.  To  turn  thousands  of  young  high  school 
graduates  loose  upon  the  world,  or  even  college  graduates  for  that 
matter,  is  the  direct  cause  of  congested  penitentiaries.  The  great 
success  of  the  C.C.C.  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has  found  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  Its  expansion  and  intense  development  in  my  opinion 
will  do  much  to  stem  the  youthful  crime  wave.  Discipline  in  these 
camps,  however,  seems  to  be  lacking.  Killing  pigs  and  plowing  up 
cotton  neither  occupies  minds  nor  feeds  bodies.  Here  we  have  one  of 
the  examples  of  how  the  New  Deal  cancelled  out  a  good  move  with 
a  bad  one. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  power  of  mind  over  matter.  The  truth 
is,  however,  that  a  lot  of  careful  thinking  must  be  done  before  mat¬ 
ter  can  be  made  to  function  usefully.  Matter  has  a  way  of  never  fail¬ 
ing  to  “show  up”  illogical  thinking.  An  infallible  test  of  mind  is  the 
structure  made  from  material  bricks.  Mind  operates  commonly  and 
in  a  haphazard  manner,  until  coupled  with  material  things  which 
give  it  permanent,  useful  expression. 

An  automobile  is  the  material  expression  of  hundreds  of  great 
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minds.  The  bodies  and  thoughts  of  hundreds  of  men  have  made  the 
automobile  possible,  and  thus  it  is  not  hard  to  believe  that  every  ma¬ 
chine  has  a  soul. 

An  airplane  carries  in  its  two  thousand  pounds  of  material,  poetry, 
character,  mercy,  honor.  In  fact,  I  can  find  nothing  in  human  con¬ 
ception  that  has  not  taken  part  in  the  construction  and  history  of  an 
airplane. 

Why  must  one  seek  immortality  on  a  grander  scale  than  this? 
Certainly  the  perpetuation  of  one’s  life  is  infinitely  less  than  the 
perpetuation  of  the  soul  of  an  airplane. 

Japanese-Chinese  Situation 

(Idea  to  be  expanded) 

Seattle,  Wash. 

June  1 8,  1936 

Japan  should  be  encouraged  to  take  China,  as  Japanese  domina¬ 
tion  of  China  would  be  generally  beneficial  to  the  western  nations. 
China  today  is  an  unconsuming  mass.  Making  consumers  out  of  the 
Chinese  people  will  stimulate  production,  world  production  of  high- 
class  goods.  Through  Japan  will  go  the  mass  of  low-class  or  low- 
priced  goods.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  corollary  that  high  priced  labor 
(western  labor)  must  manufacture  high  class  goods  with  compli¬ 
cated  machinery,  to  hold  their  own  standard  of  living  in  the  human 
race.  Cheap  goods  must  be  manufactured  by  cheap  labor  of  India, 
Japan  and  China.  The  Chinese,  dominated  by  Japan,  will  of  course 
be  exploited  as  Japanese  customers.  This  in  turn  relieves  the  pres¬ 
sure  (from  Japanese  cheaply  manufactured  goods  with  her  cheap 
labor)  from  the  necks  of  high  priced  labor  of  the  western  nations. 

A  straight  world  policy  to  encourage  the  domination  of  China 
by  Japan  will  bring  into  a  very  much  higher  standard  of  consump¬ 
tion  the  whole  Chinese  race,  which  will  be  followed  rapidly  by  simi¬ 
lar  developments  in  India. 

Thus,  we  come  to  a  very  natural  solution  under  which  the  west¬ 
ern  world  supplies  engineering  and  high-class  goods  and  machinery 
with  which  the  eastern  world  lifts  its  people  to  higher  standards 
and  incidentally,  supplies  us  with  cheaper  goods  than  we  ourselves 
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can  manufacture,  relieving  the  western  nations  from  the  drudgery 
that  over-population  of  the  eastern  nations  entails  upon  them.  There 
would  appear  to  be  ample  employment  for  the  western  world  at 
high  priced  wages,  employment  on  technical  production  to  supply 
the  East  with  means  of  producing  their  own  cheap  requirements. 
What  is  required  seems  to  be  not  more  work  for  western  populations 
(making  goods  to  compete  in  the  East)  but  more  demand  in  the 
East  for  high  class  goods,  available  only  from  western  technique. 
Thus  the  standard  of  living  of  eastern  people  will  be  raised,  and 
when  once  this  is  well  underway  the  numerically  smaller  people  of 
the  West  will  be  hard-put  to  it  to  fill  the  demand  for  technical  pro¬ 
duction  which  eastern  nations  will  demand  as  their  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  improves. 

This,  of  course,  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  fallacy  of  protective 
tariffs.  It  is  altogether  desirable  that  we  leave  the  drudgery  (with¬ 
out  competition  in  their  living)  to  those  whose  mentality  and  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  leaves  them  unfit  for  better  employment.  It  is  nothing 
less  than  a  social  crime  to  permit  cotton  pickers  of  the  United  States 
to  compete  with  the  coolie  labor  of  India  and  Africa  in  cotton 
production. 


Japan  and  Russia 


1937 

What  is  the  object  of  Russian  activity  near  the  Manchurian  area? 
For  ten  years  she  has  been  trying  to  drive  a  Communistic  wedge  into 
China,  with  rather  less  than  more  success.  China,  at  least,  has  been 
able  to  gather  sufficient  national  integrity  thus  far,  to  check  these 
efforts.  With  Manchuria  seized  by  Japan,  plus  the  Shanghai  episode, 
will  China  be  brought  to  the  mood  of  accepting  Russian  advances, 
should  Russia  offer  support  against  Japan  in  Manchuria?  Of  all 
people  in  the  world  the  Chinese  has  more  reason  to  accept  Com¬ 
munism,  for  he  certainly  could  be  no  worse  off  by  accepting  it  and 
Russia  is  aware  of  this. 

Japan  has  alienated  the  respect  of  the  world.  I  say  this  without 
reproach  to  Japan,  unless  it  be  of  her  method.  Her  objectives  were 
sound.  She  should  have  frankly  stated  to  the  world  that  disorder 
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in  China  was  no  longer  tolerable.  China  was  no  longer  a  nation  and 
hence  not  a  party  to  the  treaties  in  force.  In  every  other  way  she 
should  have  secured  sanction  for  a  moral  and  proper  procedure  in 
seizing  Manchuria,  and  subsequently  in  forcing  respect  for  her 
nationals  in  Shanghai.  Her  method  has  estranged  the  world.  Russia 
is  aware  of  this.  To  what  extent  would  Soviet  Russia  have  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  world  if  she  conquered  Japan  and  Manchuria  and  thus 
brought  China  willingly  to  her  arms?  This  would  prove  the  most 
staggering  advance  the  Soviets  have  yet  made.  Our  Statesmen  are 
indeed  babes  in  the  woods. 


Three  Amusing  Advertisements 

One  on  having  his  new  hat  stolen  while  lunching  in  a  small  town 


Vanderhoof,  B.  C. 
Sept.  24,  1936 


FOR  THE  NECHAKO  CHRONICLE 
D  ANGER- W  ARNING 

The  Gentleman  who  took  a  new  brown  hat  from  the  rack  in  the 
Vanderhoof  Hotel  and  left  his  old  hat  in  exchange  should  at  once 
consult  a  physician.  Any  itching  of  the  head  should  be  viewed  with 
alarm,  as  it  probably  indicates  the  onset  of  cancer  of  the  scalp.  Itch¬ 
ing  of  the  palm  has  no  significance,  as  this  is  probably  a  natural 
condition.  Will  any  gentleman  who  sees  the  unfortunate  man  wear¬ 
ing  a  new  brown  Stetson  hat  please  give  him  warning,  thus  probably 
sparing  him  the  agony  of  a  painful,  lingering  death. 

One  an  advertisement  for  a  wife  from  an  Indian  newspaper 

Wanted — A  beautiful,  educated  in  Arabic,  Urdu  and  English  an 
accomplished  girl,  aged  under  eighteen  but  over  fourteen,  of  a  good 
family,  either  of  Ajmer,  Jodhpur,  Ahmedabad  and  Delhi,  for  an 
extremely  handsome  and  strong  graduate  bachelor,  aged  twenty-two, 
in  Jodhpur  State  service  on  a  handsome  salary  and  owning  sufficient 
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landed  property  at  Jodhpur  and  Ajmer,  belonging  to  a  respectable 
Sheikh  Muslim  family.  Please  correspond  directly  with  Mr.  S.  A. 
S ATTAR,  Representative  Brooks  Bond  India  Ltd.  Kalserganj, 
Ajmer.  Delhi. 

Advertisement  we  saw  in  Mandalay,  Burma,  1930,  asking  charity  to 
“clothe”  one  of  their  temples  in  gold  leaf 

Notice 

For  donation  to  repair  and  cloth  with  gold  leaf  Myat  Shwe  Gu 
Pagoda  at  the  mount  of  Popa  Hill,  the  Undersigned  appeal  to  the 
public  to  make  charity  for  repairing  and  clothing  Myat  Shwe  Gu 
Pagoda  at  the  Mount  of  Popa  Hill. 

Legal  Adviser 
U  Pandi 
Hermit 


Mining  in  British  Columbia 
Article  From  the  Nechako  Chronicle 
Vanderhoof,  B.C.  Saturday,  September  12,  1936 

MUCH  MINING  ACTIVITY  IN  THE  NORTH  COUNTRY 
TAKLA  LANDING — VITAL  CREEK 

An  inspection  trip  made  in  the  very  early  part  of  September  into 
Takla  Landing  disclosed  the  fact  that  Mr.  Charles  F.  de  Ganahl  is 
making  great  progress  in  that  locality.  At  the  present  time  a  large 
crew  of  men  are  busily  engaged  in  the  construction  of  suitable  build¬ 
ings  in  which  to  spend  the  winter  months.  A  large  building  that  is 
to  be  used  as  a  cook-house  and  living  quarters  for  men  was  in  course 
of  construction:  also  a  warehouse  and  large  cellar  in  which  to  store 
provisions.  Suitable  office  accommodation  has  been  built  and  is  now 
being  occupied  by  Mr.  Essie,  who  is  in  charge  of  construction 
work. 

Another  crew  of  men  with  suitable  equipment  was  busy  on  con¬ 
struction  of  a  road  from  Takla  Landing  to  Vital  Creek.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  if  the  road  is  constructed  as  far  as  Harrison  Creek  this 
fall  it  will  be  about  all  that  can  be  accomplished  this  season.  Mr.  de 
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Ganahl  has  no  intention  of  stopping  there.  His  intention,  we  believe, 
is  to  continue  the  road  right  through  to  Vital  Creek  which  is  about 
forty-two  miles  from  Takla  Landing.  Harrison  Creek  is  about  twenty- 
two  miles  from  the  Landing. 

The  equipment  being  used  on  the  road  at  present  is  an  R-D-70060 
h.p.  Diesel  caterpillar  tractor  equipped  with  bulldozer.  This  machine 
is  quite  capable  of  clearing  all  right  of  way  making  all  cuts  and  fills 
and  grading  a  road  which  is  suitable  for  road  traffic,  trucks,  etc.  In 
fact  an  International  Truck  is  engaged  in  keeping  the  road  crew 
provided  with  provisions  and  the  necessary  fuel  to  operate  the  trac¬ 
tor.  There  is  a  crew  of  men  with  teams  putting  in  culverts  and  doing 
the  lighter  work.  ...  It  is  intended  to  put  another  Deisel  tractor 
to  work  shortly  and  further  crews  are  working  farther  north;  some 
at  Harrison  Creek  and  others  at  Vital.  At  present  about  seventy-five 
men  are  being  employed  in  connection  with  the  project;  not  to  men¬ 
tion  those  engaged  in  freighting  in  supplies  from  Fort  St.  James  and 
Vanderhoof.  Mr.  David  H.  Hoy,  pioneer  freighter  of  the  north,  has 
the  work  of  getting  in  supplies  from  Fort  St.  James  to  Takla  Land¬ 
ing.  In  this  work  Mr.  Hoy  is  going  steadily  almost  day  and  night. 

He  has  a  crew  of  men  helping  him  load  and  unload  the  scows ;  also 
to  assist  him  in  navigating  the  waterways;  which  job  requires  both 
skill  and  experience.  Mr.  Hoy  informs  us  that  several  hundred  tons 
of  freight  must  be  taken  in  over  these  waterways  before  winter  sets 
in. 

*  jj 

In  addition  to  the  water  haul  from  Fort  St.  James  to  Takla  Land¬ 
ing  there  is  also  the  freighting  of  supplies  from  Vanderhoof  to  Fort 
St.  James.  This  gives  employment  to  the  truck  men  in  Vanderhoof 
and  Fort  St.  James  so  that  when  all  is  taken  into  consideration  a 
very  large  number  of  men  are  benefited  from  this  one  undertaking 
of  Mr.  de  Ganahl.  Mr.  de  Ganahl  has  a  power  boat  that  is  being  used 
for  freighting  purposes  and  is  being  operated  by  Mr.  George  Hamil¬ 
ton. 

The  distance  from  Vanderhoof  to  Fort  St.  James  is  forty-two 
miles:  from  the  Fort  to  Takla  Landing  one  hundred  twenty-five 
miles:  and  from  Takla  Landing  to  Vital  Creek  approximately  forty- 
two  miles. 

A  restaurant  has  been  built  and  is  being  operated  at  Takla  Land- 
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ing.  This  section  has  every  appearance  of  being  a  pioneer  mining 
town. 


Hotel  Vancouver 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Oct.  13, 1936 

The  Honorable  T.  A.  Crerar 

Federal  Minister  of  Mines 

Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada 
Dear  Sir: 

May  I  be  permitted  to  heartily  endorse  the  expressions  with  which 
you  have  stimulated  the  mining  industry  in  Canada?  I  deeply  feel 
the  soundness  of  your  views.  Somebody  has  to  bury  the  dead  but  for 
all  that  I  believe  most  of  us  prefer  creative  minds  that  build  and 
mend,  rather  than  minds  of  undertakers,  who  carry  off  the  dead.  In 
spite  of  the  errors  of  the  optimists,  they  certainly  far  outrank  the 
pessimists  who  destroy.  I  have  seen  enough  of  British  Columbia  to 
be  convinced  that  her  mining  wealth  is  definitely  not  yet  “scratched,” 
nor  will  it  be  scratched  deeply  until  the  Government  implements 
a  policy  whereby  every  tool  that  a  miner  can  possibly  use,  every  bit 
of  machinery  with  which  he  can  extract  wealth  from  the  ores,  should 
reach  the  point  of  application  on  the  rocks  of  the  country  where 
these  machines  and  tools  can  beneficially  extract  new  wealth  for  the 
country. 

The  most  destructive  and  costly  policy  to  a  country’s  prosperity 
is  to  enforce  the  weak  effort  of  human  muscles  to  break  rocks  with 
inadequate  tools,  by  placing  heavy  duties  and  charges  upon  tools 
and  implements  that  would  multiply  many  thousands  of  times  the 
value  of  man’s  muscles.  This  is  practically  what  happens  when  heavy 
duties  are  placed  on  mining  machinery,  in  order  that  the  manufac¬ 
turer  may  use  this  protective  duty  to  increase  his  profit,  which  must 
be  extracted  from  the  miner  before  the  miner  can  even  get  the  tool 
or  machine  on  the  ground.  I  simply  am  unable  to  conceive  the  logic 
of  such  reasoning. 

Afford  the  cheapest  possible  source  of  supply  of  mining  machin¬ 
ery,  with  which  to  pry  out  the  gold  from  your  hills.  Reduce  the 
freight  rates  on  the  shipment  of  this  machinery.  Decrease  the  taxes 
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as  much  as  possible,  and  in  a  few  years  your  unemployment  rolls 
will  change  to  payrolls  and  the  wealth  of  the  country  will  rise  by 
leaps  and  bounds. 

The  tourist  “crop”  is  not  a  productive  “crop.”  It  is  merely  the 
shifting  of  the  wealth  of  one  country  to  another,  and  after  balancing, 
I  doubt  if  the  tourist  traffic  into  Canada  is  as  great  as  the  traffic  of 
tourists  out  of  Canada.  In  any  event  “washing  one  another’s  clothes” 
in  big  cities  is  not  creative  of  wealth,  but  on  the  contrary  is  a  tax 
upon  it.  A  policy  that  will  force  the  youth  into  the  fields  and  hills 
where  wealth  is  really  created  will  not  only  increase  the  wealth  of 
the  country  in  material  things  but,  more  important  still,  will  increase 
the  wealth  of  character  of  your  young  men  and  women. 

I  trust  you  will  pardon  this  letter,  coming  from  an  alien.  In 
spirit,  at  least,  I  assure  you  that  it  bears  with  it  every  good  will  for 
Canada. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

Hotel  Vancouver 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

October  12,  1936 

The  Honourable  A.  M.  Manson,  Justice  of  the 

Supreme  Court  of  British  Columbia, 

Court  House,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Manson: 

I  have  rarely  been  so  deeply  impressed  with  an  article  as  with 
“Importance  of  the  Mining  Industry  to  Canada,”  a  logical,  concise, 
admirably  phrased  picture  of  the  basis  of  Canada’s  gesture  to  the 
world  to  come  and  mine.  It  inspires  faith,  hope  and  confidence — 
especially  of  the  Government,  lends  a  careful  ear  to  the  wisdom  you 
have  spoken,  and  releases  the  “tourniquets”  with  which  she  has 
bound  the  ground  wealth  producers  in  her  Dominion.  Every  sem¬ 
blance  of  duty  or  tax  upon  any  machine,  tool  or  plant,  that  can  be 
proved  as  entering  the  mining  industry,  should  be  removed.  Money 
spent  in  making  boulevards  of  roads  already  adequately  wide  should 
be  spent  in  lengthening  these  roads  into  and  throughout  geologically 
proven  mining  areas. 
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The  accumulation  of  bank  accounts  by  merchants,  by  virtue  of 
heavy  protective  duties,  represents  no  gain  whatever  to  the  wealth 
of  the  country.  It  is  merely  a  transfer  of  profits  from  the  real  pro¬ 
ducer  of  wealth  from  the  mines  to  the  quick-witted  merchant.  A 
miner  should  be  encouraged  and  helped  to  get  his  tools  and  machin¬ 
ery  at  the  lowest  possible  market,  which  pays  no  tribute,  obtainable 
by  virtue  of  protective  duties,  to  middle  men.  Every  dollar  taken 
out  of  the  ground  is  wealth  produced,  whether  it  be  from  agricul¬ 
ture  or  from  rocks.  The  ordinary  trading  frequently  is  only  the 
“exchange  of  one  another’s  washing.” 

I  think  your  article  has  blazed  a  road  that  should  be  widened  and 
lengthened,  until  the  whole  country  rings  with  the  truths  you  have 
spoken.  “Exchange  of  one  another’s  washing”  produces  no  wealth. 
It  builds  up  bread  lines  and  unemployment. 

The  fields  and  the  rocks  of  Canada  are  really  her  only  wealth 
producers.  Even  tourists  are  not  wealth  producers.  They  merely 
shift  the  produced  wealth  from  one  country  to  another.  Which¬ 
ever  country  is  the  gainer,  after  all,  has  only  gained  the  difference 
from  reciprocal  traffic. 

If  the  Government  is  able  to  extract  and  implement  the  advice 
you  offer,  your  unemployment  will  shift  to  payrolls  and  your  bal¬ 
ances  to  real  wealth  produced.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  state 
how  fully  I  agree  with  all  that  “Importance  of  the  Mining  Industry 
to  Canada”  makes  so  clear.  I  congratulate  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

Hotel  Vancouver 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

October  13,  1936 

Dr.  S.  C.  Ells 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Ells  : 

I  have  had  a  second  talk  with  Dr.  Kidd  and  have  invited  him  to 
come  to  Florida  and  join  me  on  the  Yacht  Sphynx  this  winter  for  a 
bit  of  good  fishing.  It  has  just  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  good 
for  you  and  even  for  your  work,  if  you  would  brush  everything 
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aside  and  come  down  to  Florida,  say  some  time  in  January  for  some 
really  good  fishing.  The  kingfish  down  there  run  from  ten  pounds 
up  and  once  in  a  while  an  occasional  swordfish  or  sailfish  also  comes 
to  gaff.  While  in  Florida  we  live  on  the  Sphynx  and  fish  on  the 
Cutty  Sar\}  which  is  an  excellent  sea  boat  about  forty-two  feet  long. 
It  is  very  comfortable  and  though  it  sometimes  turns  somersets  it 
generally  bobs  up  right  side  top. 

For  your  information,  I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have 
written  to  Hon.  A.  M.  Manson,  after  reading  his  article,  “Import¬ 
ance  of  the  Mining  Industry  to  Canada,”  which  I  considered  very 
much  to  the  point  and  which  I  believe  contains  much  data  that 
should  be  indoctrinated  into  all  who  have  Canada’s  interest  at  heart. 
Canada  has  two  classes  of  wealth  only.  The  same  might  be  said  of 
any  other  nation.  They  both  come  from  the  earth— agriculture  from 
the  tilth  and  precious  metals  from  the  rocks.  The  trouble  with  Hon. 
A.  M.  Manson’s  paper  is  that  it  is  too  heavy  a  dose  for  the  layman 
to  accept  at  one  time,  but  the  substance  should  be  divided  up  and 
“driven  home”  to  every  Canadian.  Money  obtained  from  tourists  is 
not  wealth.  As  much  again  goes  into  the  States  from  your  own  tour¬ 
ists.  Wealth  does  not  mean  something  that  is  transferred  from  one 
country  to  another.  “Washing  one  another’s  clothes”  never  built  a 
nation.  Merchants  are,  after  all,  only  servants  and  service  men  to 
the  real  producers  of  wealth.  Open  up  your  mines  and  you  will 
abandon  your  unemployment  camps  and  substitute  for  the  dole,  pay¬ 
rolls  for  the  workmen. 

It  seems  to  me  nothing  short  of  silly  to  overburden  the  miner 
with  taxes  on  tools  that  enable  him  to  tap  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
Every  implement  that  will  enable  the  miner  to  tap  the  wealth  and 
draw  it  out  of  the  hills  should  be  purchased  at  the  cheapest  possible 
market,  even  in  spite  of  the  shrill  cries  of  the  manufacturer,  who 
taxes  the  miner  the  full  amount  of  duty  on  what  he  builds  for  him. 
The  manufacturing  merchant  of  miners’  tools  and  machinery  has 
no  right  to  a  27%  preferential  on  required  miners’  implements  be¬ 
fore  the  miner  even  has  an  opportunity  to  send  his  pick  into  the 
ground. 

Profits  should  come  as  the  result  of  what  the  miner  brings  out 
and  I  dare  venture  the  statement  that  doing  so  would,  in  the  end. 
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multiply  the  profits  of  the  merchant,  as  it  would  multiply  the  profits 
of  every  other  merchant  in  the  land,  because  wealth  produced  by 
the  miner  would  finally  level  itself  throughout  the  citizenry  of  the 
country.  The  only  way  to  have  something  to  divide  is  first  to  produce 
something  and  “swapping  one  another’s  washing”  in  the  big  cities 
is  not  productive. 

This  is  not  the  letter  that  I  promised  you  but  it  contains  some¬ 
thing  of  my  thoughts.  I  shall  try  later  to  tabulate  such  thoughts  as 
have  come  to  me  by  virtue  of  a  most  interesting  and  profitable  (at 
least  mentally  profitable)  stay  in  your  country. 

I  also  enclose  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Aimers.  You 
see  I  use  your  name  at  every  opportunity. 

Please  give  serious  consideration  about  the  big  kingfish  on  the 
Florida  Coast  and  realize  that  with  the  invitation  to  fish  comes  a 
very  selfish  wish  that  I  may  fish  for  thoughts  in  your  mind  that  I 
know  are  there  in  abundance. 

With  kindest  regards  and  my  good  wishes 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

P.O.  Box  2375 

West  Palm  Beach,  Florida 

February  26,  1937 

Captain  J.  E.  T.  Philipps 

36  Pall  Mall 

London,  S.  W.  2,  England 
My  Dear  Captain  Philipps  : 

Where  shall  I  begin — Time  unending,  it  seems,  has  poured  its 
sands  along  my  trail  since  last  I  wrote  you  to  Uganda,  the  address 
given  me.  The  discord  in  my  life  continues,  with  promise  of  har¬ 
mony  some  time. 

A  persistent  irritation  in  my  throat,  pronounced  by  Nairobi  doc¬ 
tors  as  nothing  of  moment,  knowing  doctors,  decided  me  to  plane 
out  of  Africa  to  Brundisi,  thence  by  train,  Cherbourg,  four  and  a  half 
days,  New  York,  there  to  be  told  that  I  had  cancer.  After  this  the 
facts  were  painful  to  me— the  story  to  my  friends,  so  I  have  spared 
them.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Charon  is  now  a  friend  of  mine.  He  has 
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piloted  me  both  ways  across  the  River,  and  is  waiting  to  take  me  on 
a  one-way  trip.  The  doctors  say  he  has  a  long  time  to  wait.  I  hope 
so.  Anyway,  I  am  now  deeply  immersed  in  mining  ventures  in 
Northern  British  Columbia. 

We  have  three  shows  going,  five  radio  stations  connecting  up  the 
work  all  over  the  district,  and  an  airplane  going  in  this  spring. 

My  activities? — I  have  lost  myself  in  intensive  work.  I  am  en¬ 
joying  it,  and  only  sorry  I  have  not  more  time  to  finish  it — who 
knows  ? 

If  you  will  take  a  map  of  British  Columbia  and  look  up  the 
Omineca  District — draw  a  line  up  Stuart  Lake  from  Fort  St.  James 
to  the  Tachie  River,  thence  through  Lake  Trembleur — thence 
through  the  Middle  River  into  Takla  Lake,  thence  up  Takla  Lake 
to  a  place  called  Takla  Landing,  a  mile  before  you  get  to  this  last 
place  we  have  built  a  Depot  to  supply  a  number  of  hydraulicking 
mining  prospects.  We  have  built  some  thirty-five  miles  of  road  and 
have  two  mines  that  should  come  into  production  this  summer. 

Cross  the  Vital  Mountains  to  the  Omineca  River — go  down  the 
Omineca  River  to  its  junction  with  the  Germansen  River  and  you 
will  find  another  village  that  we  have  built.  This  is  our  largest 
project.  It  seems  to  be  pretty  well  proven,  and  carries  about  ten  dol¬ 
lars  per  square  yard  on  bedrock.  Our  geologists  and  engineers  say 
we  have  ten  years  work  here — more  than  enough  for  me,  but  I  have 
children  and  grandchildren. 

In  the  spring  we  are  testing  for  further  extension  of  this  old  river 
bed,  now  under  fifty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  drift,  in  both 
directions  from  our  proven  ground.  It  is  an  interesting  method  of 
testing  for  bedrock  and  the  first  time  it  has  ever  been  done  on  placer 
prospects.  It  is  a  matter  of  sound  waves  and  electrical  resistance  by 
which  the  geophysicist  is  able  (so  he  says)  to  draw  a  contour  or 
cross-section  of  the  old  river  bed,  if  there.  But  we  have  a  check  on  him 
that  he  knows  nothing  about.  We  are  going  to  have  him  make  sev¬ 
eral  traverses  with  his  instruments.  Then  immediately,  armed  with 
monitors,  abundance  of  water  under  a  pressure  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  we  will  cut  a  channel  to  bedrock  and  check  his  contour  of 
the  bedrock  with  a  proper  survey  on  the  bedrock.  If  he  proves  cor¬ 
rect  in  two  or  three  of  these  tests,  then  I  think  we  can  accept  his 
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system.  It  opens  up  an  immense  field,  if  it  is  real.  We  think  it  is. 
Our  geologists  think  it  is. 

We  have  a  radio  network  hooking  up  our  various  camps,  are 
building  more  roads,  putting  in  Diesel-powered  Dragline,  large 
Caterpillar  Tractors,  and  generally  getting  ready  for  what  we  hope 
will  be  big  business.  It  may  be  just  a  childish  dream  of  old  age. 
Anyway,  it  is  interesting  and  keeps  my  mind  occupied. 

I  have  not  spent  two  months  in  White  Plains  for  the  past  couple 
of  years.  I  spend  the  summer  in  the  North  country  and  in  the  winter 
am  compelled  to  come  South  with  the  geese  and  spend  the  winter 
on  the  yacht.  We  have  a  few  friends  with  us  constantly, — I  wish  you 
were  among  the  number, — no  social  life  (though  this  is  Palm 
Beach),  but  just  a  few  people  that  we  care  for  who  come  to  fish  and 
play  bridge. 

My  eldest  son,  Frank,  returned  from  London  on  the  5th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Our  African  interests  are  in  the  hands  of  John  Taylor  &  Sons, 
who  I  am  glad  to  say  seem  to  be  making  considerable  progress  in 
making  mines  of  them.  The  situation  does  not  look  too  bad.  I  hope 
to  leave  the  African  interests  with  John  Taylor  &  Sons,  and  Frank 
I  hope  I  can  persuade  to  take  over  from  me  in  British  Columbia. 

My  second  son,  Carl,  is  building  airplanes  out  of  really  a  very 
wonderful  material — stainless  steel.  All  the  work  is  shot-welded 
electrically.  I  enclose  particulars  of  the  plane  that  he  has  just  finished. 
It  is  a  four-seater  amphibian,  a  “sweet”  machine.  He  has  flown  me 
to  Key  West  in  it.  I  am  taking  one  to  British  Columbia  this  spring. 
He  has  quite  a  few  contracts  booked  with  the  Government,  Navy, 
Coast  Guard,  and  Army,  so  we  are  hoping  it  will  not  be  very  long 
before  this  enterprise  will  be  on  a  profitable  basis. 

My  youngest  son,  Joe,  is  an  out  and  out  “New  Dealer,”  a  wor¬ 
shipper  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  When  I  was  a  youth,  I,  too,  had 
not  then  properly  adjusted  my  range  finder.  He  will  in  time,  I  am 
sure — or  perchance  prove  that  mine  is  wrong.  I  dare  not  speak 
politically  of  my  own  country,  or  for  that  matter  of  any  other.  With 
the  fear  of  giving  you  a  great  shock,  I  must  confess  that  I  think 
there  are  just  four  nations  that  will  save  us  from  Bolshevism.  Russia 
is  the  first,  Italy  next,  Germany  next,  and  then  Japan.  I  think  they 
are  the  only  nations  in  the  world  that  have  their  feet  squarely 
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planted.  The  rest  have  their  heads  in  the  clouds.  Russia  seems  to 
have  learned  a  lesson  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  is  now  veering 
back  to  the  straight  course.  England,  France,  my  own  country  and 
many  of  the  smaller  countries  have  yet  to  learn  theirs.  In  fact,  part 
of  the  logic  of  my  enterprise  in  British  Columbia  is  to  find  a  place 
to  “set  a  hen,”  that  I  may  have  a  few  eggs  when  the  social  war  is 
filling  baskets  with  heads  and  lakes  with  dead. 

It  is  strange  how  one  feels  responsibility  for  future  generations. 
I  am  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  my  grand-children  will  not  find 
things  as  easy  as  I  did.  Democracy  is  no  longer  at  the  cross-roads.  It 
has  long  since  passed  them  and  taken  the  left  turn.  It  is  one  of  the 
ways  Time  has  to  make  Humanity  take  the  other  turn  sooner  or 
later.  Centuries  pass  before  they  find  the  right  turn.  In  the  meantime, 
Dark  Ages  pass  over  the  world.  If  we  get  to  bedrock,  we  will  start 
building  again — not  on  sand  but  on  something  solid,  and  through 
the  centuries  we  will  struggle  upward  again,  unless  Providence 
becomes  weary  at  our  efforts  and  decides  to  try  some  other  form  of 
protoplasmic  material  than  Man. 

But  why  wander  on  in  this  pessimistic  vein — some  things  do  last, 
and  these  are  memories  of  warm  friendship,  and  this,  my  dear  Cap¬ 
tain,  refers  to  you — or  should  I  say  embraces  you  amongst  others  I 
have  loved  and  almost  lost. 

I  shall  be  returning  to  British  Columbia  in  the  early  spring  as 
soon  as  the  ice  thaws  and  makes  transport  possible,  North  of  Fort 
St.  James. 

My  son,  Carl,  has  an  Americanism.  He  says  when  he  does  any¬ 
thing  that  invites  attack,  “I  stuck  my  neck  out  too  far,”  the  idea 
being  an  invitation  to  be  decapitated.  I  suppose  I  have  done  this  in 
telling  you  my  feeling  about  Russia,  Germany  and  Japan.  Of  course, 
no  one  agrees  with  me  in  regard  to  this. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  my  balanced  view.  Mussolini  has  certainly  put 
new  life  into  Italy.  You  know  what  Italy  was  twenty  years  ago.  Hitler 
has  made  a  new  Germany  out  of  the  Germans.  Anything  is  better 
than  what  they  were  fifteen  years  ago.  Japan  has  made  a  new  coun¬ 
try  out  of  Japan — the  most  virulent  (and  shall  I  say  it)  unscrupulous 
nation  in  the  world,  and  yet  her  people  are  far  ahead  of  what  they 
were.  Russia? — Yes,  Russia  has  also  improved  and  I  think  will  con- 
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tinue  to  do  so  until,  at  long  last,  they  will  find  themselves  again  on 
the  sound  road. 

You  are  not  to  think  I  am  putting  the  honor  of  England  in  bal¬ 
ance  with  these  countries.  I  am  not.  I  am  simply  stating  that  the 
world  is  not  yet  fit  for  universal  honor — that  before  the  world  can  be 
honorable  there  must  be  a  clean  foundation  on  which  honor  can 
exist.  This  is  the  sort  of  job  that  must  be  done  by  butchers.  Honor 
must  have  an  environment  in  which  to  live.  It  does  not  (say  what 
you  like)  carry  with  it  its  own  support.  Show  me  the  nation  that  does 
not  put  a  premium  on  lying  and  deception  when  occasion  requires — 
when  it  is  vital  to  that  nation  that  it  should  deceive  and  lie.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  answer  is  that  in  such  times  as  we  live  in,  a  nation  must 
deceive  and  lie  in  order  to  bring  its  situation  to  the  point  where  it 
can  build  up  people  whose  character  is  above  lying  and  deception. 
One  nation  cannot  play  the  game  according  to  the  “rules”  unless 
the  others  do.  How  many  nations  today  are  playing  the  game  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  “rules”?  But  why  go  on?  I  know  you  will  not  agree — 
yet  I  feel  I  could  sustain  my  argument  were  you  here. 

In  the  meantime,  let  me  say,  dear  Captain  Philipps,  that  Mrs. 
de  Ganahl  joins  me  in  kindest  good  wishes  to  you.  We  are  sorry  we 
did  not  see  you  during  our  stay  in  Africa,  which  ended  so  untowardly 
for  me.  We  tried  several  times  to  get  in  touch  with  you,  but  without 
avail. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 


Summer  1937 

When  laws  break  down,  strong  men  arise  and  seize  the  power 
with  which  they  supersede  the  former  laws  that  went  to  seed.  At 
least,  these  strong,  new  leaders,  by  enforcing  their  own  will,  how¬ 
ever  unjustly,  teach  and  insist  upon  respect  for  their  regime,  and  so 
inculcate  a  new  respect  for  law  and  order  in  the  public  mind.  An 
improvement  over  the  breakdown  of  order,  the  stepping  stone  on 
which  they  rose  to  power. 

I  sometimes  think  there  is  a  common  law.  fust  as  Nature  abhors 
a  vacuum,  it  also  abhors  chaos  and  ruthlessly  destroys,  ignoring 
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Man’s  law  and  ignoring  mercy,  until  a  new  pathway  is  blazed 
through  chaos.  This  pathway  is  order .  Butchers  are  necessary  at  this 
stage,  with  autocratic  power.  Lawmakers  and  Democracy  follow 
them  until  the  weeds  of  Democracy  again  call  for  the  butchers. 

And  so — the  cycle — endlessly! 

The  world’s  present  condition  requires  the  butcher.  Fascism  is 
but  a  phase  of  the  cycle,  a  bitter  fruit  of  Democracy,  as  is  Stalinism, 
Lewisism,  Rooseveltism.  Intensity  is  controlled  and  the  shock  is 
eased  and  regulated  by  the  culture  of  the  people.  Conditions  in 
Spain  today  are  but  an  advanced  tongue,  expressive  of  the  people’s 
culture,  stuck  out  from  a  weedy  democratized  civilization.  These 
weeds  must  burn  themselves  out  and  from  the  ashes  will  arise  strong 
men  and  from  the  strong  men  will  again  grow  law  and  order;  which- 
will  again  through  Democracy,  lapse  into  an  international  weed 
bed,  through  the  years,  again  to  complete  the  cycle,  which  is  one  of 
centuries.  At  bottom  and  at  long  last,  materialism  is  the  master 
force  that  smoothes  out  a  century  or  so  of  the  turbulent  cycle.  It  is  in 
the  wake  of  this  force  that  Science  and  Philosophy  make  their  great 
stride,  but  have  left  as  yet  undiscovered  that  science  and  philosophy 
which  can  only  retain  command  by  continuing  materialism  as  the 
master  ruler.  Hitherto,  they  have  slipped  from  this  safe  ground 
into  Democracy  and  handed  the  control  to  dilute  and  impotent 
men. 

Materialism  I  define  as  a  higher  selfishness,  that  maintains  its 
power  and  reward  by  acting  for  the  good  of  Mankind,  realizing  that 
Mankind  does  not  itself  know  what  is  good  for  it;  and  ruthlessly 
axes  its  way  through  obstacles,  without  asking  or  considering  “By 
your  leave.” 

Democracy  invariably  debauches  liberty  into  license,  and  then 
materialism  ruthlessly  asserts  her  sway. 

Law  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  law,  as  it  is  its  acceptance  by 
the  people  as  law .  Hence  a  law  must  fit  the  temper  of  the  times  and 
it  is  the  scarcely  recognized  silent  pressure,  calling  out  from  the  peo¬ 
ple,  that  gives  laws  their  origin.  This  is  true  in  a  Democracy  and 
works  accurately  and  beneficially  until  the  politician  and  propagand¬ 
ist  discover  they  can  create  an  artificial  demand  by  playing  upon  the 
public,  with  radio  voices  and  plausible  promises.  Then  enters 
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period  of  laws  artificially  incubated  that  penetrate  only  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  problems  they  are  meant  to  solve. 

We  are  in  such  a  period  in  the  United  States  today,  and  this  is 
precedent  to  the  arrival  of  the  butcher  and  the  absolutists.  Possibly 
necessary  to  shock  the  people  or  bludgeon  them  to  obedience  to  dic¬ 
tatorship,  back  to  sanity,  and  eventually  to  laws  awakened  by  reason 
and  logic. 

Progress  is  much  like  a  hoop,  a  cycle  in  itself,  but  rolling  forward, 
nevertheless,  even  though  segments  dip  and  rise  again.  Even  the 
Spanish  War  appears  not  to  have  fallen  so  low  in  the  barbaric  scale 
as  earlier  wars. 


December,  1937 

It  is  men  like  Roosevelt,  Lewis  and  these  wasters  of  time,  who 
push  people  back  to  the  Dark  Ages. 

Any  acre  out  of  production,  any  man  out  of  work,  any  labor 
wrongly,  wastefully  used,  is  a  draft  on  the  wealth  of  the  country 
and  produces  poverty,  not  abundance ;  hunger,  not  better  living  con¬ 
ditions.  Wherever  there  are  strikes,  somewhere  in  the  end  labor  pays 
for  it  and  does  not  realize  this . 

As  Dewey  rounds  up  the  parasites  of  society,  they  will  hide  them¬ 
selves  in  the  folds  of  Labor,  because  there  they  may  have  a  safe 
hideout,  posing  as  friends  when  really  they  are  a  menace  to  society. 
The  price  of  labor  should  be  purely  relative  to  the  cost  of  living, 
and  wealth  is  useful  things  created  and  there  is  no  other  wealth. 


135  Old  Mamaroneck  Rd. 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  9,  1937 

My  Dear  Fred: 

Your  letter  of  November  30th  was  read  to  me  last  night.  I  am 
not  yet  able  to  see  and  hence  have  to  accept,  in  the  reading  line, 
what  others  see.  Hence  the  delay  in  reply. 

First,  let  me  ask  you  to  forget  about  the  yacht  and  fishing  boat. 
I  am  sorry  they  worried  you.  It  was  simply  a  question  of  tying  up 
the  yacht  or  leasing  or  selling  her,  if  opportunity  offered,  as  I  could 
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not  use  her  this  year.  I  have  had  her  stowed  in  Fort  Lauderdale 
River  until  the  winter  of  1938,  when  I  hope  to  use  her  again. 

I  am  still  out  of  the  running  on  ability  to  read.  The  delay  lies  in 
the  doctor’s  unwillingness  to  fit  permanent  lenses  until  the  cicatrix 
has  steadied.  It  seems  that  all  scars  have  a  more  or  less  lengthy 
period  before  settling  into  a  permanent  design.  If  lenses  were  fitted 
before  they  had  so  settled,  strains  in  vision  might  be  set  up,  I  under¬ 
stand,  which  would  do  damage  unless  the  glasses  were  changed 
quickly.  However  the  eye  has  been  tested  with  temporary  lenses 
held  in  front  of  the  eye  and  with  these  the  doctor  says  that  my 
sight  is  a  little  better  than  normal,  but  insists  on  biding  his  time 
for  permanent  lenses.  It  is,  of  course,  irksome,  as  I  have  a  world  of 
stuff  that  has  to  be  read  to  me. 

I  have  had  read  to  me  your  remarks  on  the  trend  of  events  and 
your  fear  as  to  the  permanent  benefit  of  decreasing  the  quantity  of 
gold  in  the  dollar.  First,  my  dear  Fred,  nothing  on  earth  is  perma¬ 
nent  but  constancy  of  change.  The  rate  is  important.  If  the  change 
keeps  the  same  pace  as  the  normal  changes,  mental  and  physical,  in 
the  current  of  our  lives — it  remains  unnoted,  however  great  the 
speed,  because  the  two  currents  run  with  the  same  velocity.  For 
example:  We  could  step  from  one  railway  train  to  another,  each 
running  at  100  miles  per  hour  on  a  perfectly  level  track — and  not 
know  that  we  were  moving,  relatively,  but  let  one  train  be  running 
at  90  miles  per  hour  and  the  other  train  at  100  miles  per  hour, — 
and  send  for  the  undertaker.  The  velocity  difference  is  the  note¬ 
worthy  phenomenon,  expressed  in  disaster.  Any  equivalent  velocities 
attract  no  attention,  but  alter  the  speed  of  either  and  be  ready  to 
jump.  Slowness  of  change  or  rapidity  of  change,  is  quite  a  matter  of 
relativity.  I  want  to  pin  this  thought  in  your  mind,  because  it  is  with 
this  truth  that  I  hope  to  swing  you  away  from  the  belief  that  a  gold 
dollar  is  a  stable  dollar.  In  reality  it  bounces  with  infinitely  more 
variety  than  the  finest  rubber. 

It  is  essential  that  I  convince  you  of  this  before  I  can  convince 
you  that  the  commodity  index  dollar  will  have  less  bounce  than  will 
gold,  in  the  so-called  stable  dollar,  which  is  just  as  highly  charged 
with  hallucination  as  is  the  hallucination  that  any  given  amount  of 
gold  has  a  stable  value  in  terms  of  commodities.  They  are  both 
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psychological,  which  brands  them  unstable,  affected  by  imaginary, 
not  actual,  quantity  of  the  units  in  relation  to  the  quantity  of  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  is  when  the  customary  ratio  of  gold  to  any  of  the  commodities 
in  the  index  varies  widely  that  relativity  begins  to  jar,  due  to  un¬ 
even  velocities.  Velocities  relatively  change,  causing  all  sorts  of  un¬ 
certainties  and  a  chaotic  movement,  psychological  disasters  quite  as 
serious  as  though  they  were  real.  In  fact,  it  may  come  to  be  realized 
that  they  are  the  only  things  that  are  real.  What  I  am  trying  to  fit 
into  the  picture  is  that  different  “facts”  in  our  world  flow  at  different 
velocities.  These  should  be  “cushioned”  to  a  closer  relativity.  “Cush¬ 
ioning”  means  averaging  out. 

The  commodity  dollar  is  an  expression  of  averages.  They  have 
become  relative  with  slow  alteration  of  price  levels  based  on  energy 
expended — a  gold  dollar  is  on  one  single  commodity.  Such  a  dollar 
has  two  clear  reasons  for  instability:  the  actual  scarcity  of  gold  and 
the  tremendous  variable  of  credit,  (“confidence”)  and  “velocity,” 
turn  over,  which  governs  the  price  swing.  Credit  being  the  larger 
cause  of  its  instability.  Thus,  when  we  attempt  to  tie  the  price  level 
of  every  commodity  to  gold,  we  have  tied  it  to  a  “bucking  bronco,” 
with  springs  on  its  feet  and  sides  and  even  on  its  back.  As  it  bucks, 
the  price  level  of  “things”  is  tremendously  disturbed,  as  it  zig-zags, 
jumped  up  and  down  by  confidence  and  the  velocity  turn  over.  This 
fact  is  a  source  of  much  of  the  economic  suffering  of  the  human 
race.  Gold  is  absolutely  unstable  and  presents  to  greedy  men,  with 
brains  who  know  how  to  dance  with  it,  a  manipulative  power  that 
those  engaged  in  producing  commodities  know  little  of  and  must 
dance  to. 

Hence,  even  internationally  viewed,  there  comes  a  demand  for 
the  undertaker,  described  general  interest,  and  then  as  the  gold 
contracts  from  fear,  each  particle  of  it  buys  more — credit  gets  the 
“jitters”  and  each  particle  of  gold  buys  more  still,  in  terms  of  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  commodity  index,  each  one  of  which,  or  the  index 
as  an  average,  has  required  practically  the  same  amount  of  energy. 
The  components  of  the  commodity  index  dollar  move  with  relatively 
the  same  speed.  There  is  less  violence.  Everything  flows  more 
smoothly,  relatively.  I  think  you  are  pushed  into  the  acceptance  of 
what  is  really  the  fact,  that  the  commodity  index  has  the  nearest 
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energy  level  of  cost,  hence  is  the  most  stable  conceivable  measure  of 
value.  It  is  the  gold  dollar  that  indulges  in  the  skeleton  dance. 

I  shall  labor  the  stability  comparison.  As  a  fact  the  commodity 
index  itself  is  only  crudely  a  relative,  stable  average  measure  of 
energy,  for  the  reason  that  temperature,  rainfall  and  other  natural 
causes  vary  annually  and  thus  each  component  of  the  commodity 
index  varies  with  its  neighbors,  affects  the  average  index  itself. 
Human  applied  energy,  of  which  intelligence  is  a  part,  should  be 
the  real  measure  of  value  for  trade  between  men .  Of  course,  even 
great  inventions  like  the  telephone,  the  cotton  gin,  the  harvester,  the 
automobile,  perhaps  in  a  measure  equal  to  climatic  conditions,  vary 
the  human  energy  level  required  for  a  given  index. 

Hence  the  commodity  index  itself  has  a  variable  basis.  It  does  not 
dance  with  as  much  abandon  as  does  the  light-footed  fairy,  golden 
dollar,  which  is  made  to  dance  to  the  tune  of  a  few  who  control  the 
credit  and  thus  control  the  gold.  What  is  really  wrong  with  the 
world  is  that  these  few  individuals  play  a  dance  so  violent  that  the 
huge  commodity  elephant  cannot  keep  step.  This  failure  to  keep 
step  makes  the  commodity  elephant  pay  enormously  to  consort  with 
the  fairy.  Hence,  the  little  fairy  imposes  upon  the  commodity  ele¬ 
phant  an  enormous  tax,  for  a  very  little  of  her  favor. 

Thus,  the  “commodity  dollar,”  so  much  desired  by  those  who  have 
seen  but  partly  through  the  problem,  is  really  an  unwieldy  clod¬ 
hopper  and  the  victim  of  the  golden  lady.  What  to  do  about  it? 
Kill  them  both!  Substitute  a  piece  of  printed  paper  which  must  be 
issued,  valueless  in  itself,  but  guaranteed  by  value  in  store,  serving 
as  a  chit  with  which  to  make  exchange  and  nothing  more,  to  be 
burned  when  it  comes  back  to  the  starting  point. 

How  to  accomplish  this  is  the  real  story.  It  is  simplicity  itself,  and 
it  will  function  to  put  the  world  back  to  a  human  basis.  The  disease 
from  which  we  are  suffering  is  an  international  disease,  i.e.,  financial 
machinery  fashioned  to  stimulate  and  protect  greed.  Huge  masses 
of  people  move  only  by  self-interest.  We  must  seek  a  higher  value 
in  what  we  strain  for  than  money — a  more  direct,  tangible  wealth 
than  money.  But  how  to  do  this  ?  A  stable  dollar  must  be  conceived 
as  one  which  will  pay  for  a  given  number  of  units  of  energy,  applied 
as  brawn  or  applied  to  various  tools,  whose  speed  of  production  is 
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more  or  less  great  when  compared  to  brawn,  and  the  quantity  of 
brawn  that  is  required  to  build  and  move  the  levers  of  said  ma¬ 
chines,  produce  the  fuel  that  runs  them,  and  produce  the  materials 
of  which  the  machines  are  constructed.  Thus,  before  the  age  of 
machinery,  as  I  personally  know,  it  required  a  lot  of  energy  to  beat 
the  wheat  from  a  bundle  with  a  flail.  When  this  was  so,  there  was 
not  enough  energy  lying  about  in  man’s  muscles  to  do  more  than 
produce  the  heat  expended  in  the  production  of  the  fuel  for  his 
body.  Thus  the  standard  of  living  was  extremely  low.  The  dollar 
under  those  conditions  was  stable.  When  the  harvester,  thrashing 
machine,  and  cotton  gin  came  into  general  use,  the  dollar  bought 
much  more  wheat,  cotton,  etc.,  than  it  bought  before  the  advent  of 
these  brain  children,  less  brawn  and  more  food  and  clothing. 

Now  right  here  your  mind  will  tie  itself  into  a  knot,  if  you  are 
not  careful,  and  you  must  transpose  the  dollar  into  units  of  energy — 
that  is,  the  units  of  energy  required  to  produce  the  wheat,  food, 
clothing  etc.  as  the  brain  children  get  busy — always  very  much  less 
than  the  units  of  energy  required  before  these  brain  children  became 
active.  Thus,  conceived  as  energy,  the  dollar  (units  required  to 
produce  a  certain  thing)  became  very  much  less  to  produce  the  food 
that  now  is  supplied  largely  by  merely  pulling  levers. 

Thus,  we  find  that  what  is  really  unstable  is  the  dollar,  when  con¬ 
ceived  as  functioning  as  a  unit  of  energy.  This  instability  or  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  a  unit  of  energy,  varies  tremendously  from  innum¬ 
erable  affecting  forces.  The  present  force  that  is  affected,  in  this  case, 
a  tremendous  increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  a  unit 
of  energy,  is  the  universal  application  of  a  lever  operated  by  brawn, 
“lever”  here  representing  all  machines.  Now,  it  came  about  that  so 
much  could  be  accomplished  with  very  little  brawn,  through  using 
the  lever,  that  an  infinite  increase  of  innumerable  useful  and  de¬ 
sirable  things  came  into  being.  Now,  what  really  has  happened  is 
that  the  volume  and  variety  of  these  things  has  expanded  faster  than 
the  ability  of  brawn  to  make  use  of  or  to  enjoy  them.  There  came 
into  being  a  depreciation  of  brawn  by  virtue  of  appreciation  of  levers. 
Thus,  brawn  came  into  less  demand. 

Now  this  ever-changing  effect  on  human  kind  (except  for 
Nature’s  gradual  elimination  of  the  lazy  and  unfit — which  is  really 
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a  benefit)  had  the  function  of  money  almost  completely  changed 
from  a  method  of  exchanging  goods  to  a  universal  function,  or 
machine,  for  hoarding  power,  which  today  is  destroying  the  very 
levers  which,  through  the  invention  of  interest  placed  brawn  in 
slavery .  The  functioning  of  money  and  interest  placed  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  were  frugal  enough  to  get  a  start  put  them  into  con¬ 
trol  of  almost  instant  tyrannical  power,  a  quickly  moving  power, 
which  today  is  destroying  the  very  levers  which  were  instrumental  in 
multiplying  the  capacities  of  brawn  to  produce.  Levers  are  “brain 
children”;  brawn,  “muscle  children.” 

Had  a  system  evolved  under  which  the  brawn  and  the  levers 
were  unchecked  in  the  production  of  useful  things  and  at  the  same 
time  the  use  of  interest  had  not  been  discovered,  or  if  discovered  not 
permitted,  brawn  and  levers  would  have  flooded  the  world  with 
things  beneficial  to  man.  Poverty  would  have  been  the  heritage  of 
only  those  strictly  unfit — an  elimination  process,  essential  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  uplift  of  the  Human  Race — unlimited  sows’  ears  unfailingly 
must  mutate  into  hog’s  heads. 

Thus,  I  have  no  fight  with  God’s  slow  process  of  building  a  bet¬ 
ter  race  through  survival  of  those  best  qualified  to  meet  life’s  prob¬ 
lems.  But  I  do  have  an  uncompromising  fight  for  the  money  and 
interest  system  that  pours  human  beings  into  a  molten,  leaden  pot 
and  turns  them  out  through  a  linotype  machine  into  bolts,  nuts 
and  parts  of  a  social  machine  that  only  a  limited  number  may  en¬ 
joy.  The  slugs,  thus  turned  out,  are  capable  of  leaving  their  life’s  im¬ 
print  only  as  they  are  molded,  unable  to  enjoy,  and  pressed  into 
service  merely  as  slugs  by  the  levers  on  the  machines  that  science 
builds.  The  capacious  maw  of  industry  swallows  a  tremendous  per¬ 
centage  of  youthful  man  power — herds  them  into  a  funnel  to  pass 
through  the  machine  that  fits  them  only  as  nuts,  bolts  and  washers 
for  the  imaginary  benefit  of  relatively  a  small  percentage  of  our 
people. 

Thus,  we  are  not  practicing  a  sound  building-up  process  of 
eliminating  the  congenitally  unfit,  but  are  pouring  untold  thousands 
of  fit  material,  together  with  the  unfit,  into  molds  that  leave  their 
lives  unalterably  fixed  to  a  single  purpose  and  narrow  existence.  This 
is  a  great  crime  of  the  Industrial  Age.  It  cannot  be  remedied  by 
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strikes  by  labor  unions,  by  limited  wage  laws,  by  farm  bills,  by  kill¬ 
ing  pigs  and  tearing  up  cotton  and  wheat,  by  the  vast  majority  of  the 
amateurish  and  impractical  schemes  of  the  New  Deal.  There  is  only 
one  relief  that  strikes  at  the  stamped-out  men,  everywhere,  all  over 
the  world,  to  get  clear  of  the  chute  or  funnel,  that  pours  them  into 
a  melting  pot  to  become  static,  without  brain  and  without  purpose, 
other  than  an  almost  motionless  point  in  an  immense  and  greedy 
oligarchy  that  unknowingly  is  destroying  itself,  as  it  sterilizes  the 
lives  of  an  immense  mass  of  the  human  family.  I  am  not  preaching 
Socialism,  Fascism,  New  Dealism,  or  any  of  those  quack  remedies 
that  are  utterly  impotent  to  succor  the  men  they  think  to  help,  but 
whom  they  press  more  deeply  into  the  mold  that  will  turn  them  out 
as  slugs. 

There  is  one  simple  remedy  that  is  blindly  groping  its  way  to 
animation,  and,  as  through  the  New  Deal,  only  vaguely  sensed  by  its 
sponsors,  barely  sensed  by  the  man  empowered  to  move  it  forward. 
It  will  be  damned  as  inflation  by  the  banks  and  the  great  mass  of 
economists.  It  is  inflationary,  but  it  cannot  be  more  inflationary  than 
selling  promises  to  pay  to  the  banks  and  at  the  same  time  opening 
the  printing  presses  of  the  Federal  Reserve  to  create  currency  with 
which  to  furnish  the  banks  more  money  to  buy  more  bonds,  bought 
by  the  very  bankers  who  bought  them.  That  is,  the  bankers  go  in  one 
door  of  the  Nation’s  Treasure  House  through  their  bank,  and  in 
another  door  of  the  Nation’s  Treasure  House — and  Presto!  with  a 
few  days  driving  of  the  printing  press  a  billion  dollars  is  added  to 
the  Nation’s  debt  and  piled  up  reserves  of  the  banks,  money  which 
the  banks  cannot  loan  to  industry  because  millions  of  business  men 
are  afraid  to  borrow,  because  the  tax  collector,  like  the  old  man  with 
the  scythe,  is  just  around  the  corner.  When  the  tax  source  is  dry, 
the  business  men  of  the  country  will  know  there  remains  the 
capital  levy — scarcely  a  great  incentive  for  them  to  take  up  the 
slack. 

The  money  rooms  of  the  Nation  All  their  vaults  with  their  own 
paper,  after  a  run  around  through  the  banks,  where  one  per  cent 
of  the  nominal  value  reposes  to  swell  the  lending  power  of  these  in¬ 
stitutions,  which  a  jittery  business  world  will  not  borrow.  They  are 
terrorized  by  fear  of  Government,  fear  of  Labor  and  fear  of  taxes — 
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all  of  which  are  athwart  the  paths  of  the  business  world.  Convince 
them  that  the  ravaging  destruction  of  strikes  will  cease,  that  taxes 
will  be  rationalized,  that  the  puny  minds  of  a  few  men  are  not  re¬ 
garded  as  equal  to  the  minds  of  the  mass,  whom  they  attempt  to 
regiment,  that  the  Labor  and  Hour  Bill,  the  Farm  Bill  and  similar 
illogical  Government  control  will  cease. 

In  a  word,  if  the  President  will  ring  out  a  speech  in  an  unequi¬ 
vocal  manner  that  the  business  men  could  believe,  business  will  jump 
ahead  like  race  horses  out  of  the  starting  barrier.  Without  this  the 
Nation  is  compelled  to  have  a  blood  infusion,  to  re-establish  the 
circulation  from  the  drastic  blood-letting  it  has  suffered  under  the 
highly  altruistic  intentions  of  men  who  are  earnestly  solicitous  for 
the  submerged  third,  but  who  seem  utterly  to  have  forgotten  the 
submerged  two-thirds,  who  are  now  right  up  to  the  ears  and  are 
being  brought  rapidly  and  unerringly  to  the  level  of  the  immersion 
of  the  Forgotten  Man. 

The  infusion  is  admittedly  inflation,  but  more  frank  and  honest 
than  the  inflation  from  the  run  around  of  the  Treasury  to  the  bank, 
the  bank  to  the  Federal  Reserve.  Take  out  of  the  gold  dollar  now, 
quickly,  the  full  amount  that  the  President  has  now  the  power  to 
take  out.  Call  it  a  shot  in  the  arm — what  you  will.  The  patient  is  in 
agony  and  needs  the  shot  in  the  arm  to  enable  him  to  withstand  the 
major  operation  he  has  had.  It  is  the  logical  and  only  solution  that 
will  bring  immediate  relief  and  start  the  patient  immediately  on  his 
way,  when  joined  by  a  god-speed  speech  from  the  Chief  Executive 
earnestly  promising  to  give  the  business  men  of  the  country  a  run 
for  their  money. 

How  to  remove  the  morphine  from  the  national  system  is  a  fol¬ 
lowing  problem,  and  one  that  must  be  tackled  rationally.  Certain  it 
is,  the  Nation  needs  it  now,  or  it  will  die  of  the  shock  from  the 
operation  it  is  enduring.  Wise  New  Dealers  (be  there  such)  must 
see  that  Faith,  Hope  and  Activity  of  the  two-thirds  is  surely  the 
best  antidote  for  suffering  of  the  Forgotten  Man. 

I  think  you  will  have  perceived  that  the  so-called  “stability”  of 
a  dollar  is  only  conceivable  when  there  is  a  fixation  of  relativity  be¬ 
tween  brawn  and  levers,  between  drought  and  rainfall,  between 
sunshine  and  cold,  and  many  of  the  hundred  changeables  that  cause 
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the  expenditure  of  more  or  less  units  of  energy  to  produce  a  unit  of 
result. 

Thus,  when  you  speak  of  a  dollar  as  being  a  fixed  quantity  of 
gold,  the  only  possible  conception  of  stability  you  can  give  it  is  a 
stability  of  constant  change,  relative  to  the  relativity  of  thousands  of 
variables  that  necessarily  come  into  the  picture.  Hence,  the  gold 
dollar  is  just  as  full  of  “rubber”  as  there  are  variables  in  the  energy 
cost  of  the  things  that  man  wants  to  own.  So,  I  feel  an  absurdity, 
the  conception  that  a  dollar  can  be  stable  in  any  other  sense  than 
that  given  above. 

The  commodity  dollar  is  a  conception  designed  to  correct  this 
fantastic,  highly  rubbery  characteristic  of  the  dollar,  imagined  by 
most  people  as  stable.  The  commodity  index  is  really  the  relationship 
between  a  selected  list  of  commodities  and  what  we  term  the  “fan¬ 
tastic  gold  dollar.”  It  will  be  conceded  that  this  commodity  list  in 
terms  of  energy  consumption  to  produce  is  more  stable  (though  it 
of  course  has  its  variables,  droughts,  frosts,  storms,  floods,  etc.)  than 
the  energy  required  to  produce  the  dollar  or  the  gold  in  the  dollar, 
which  not  only  contains  the  variables  incidental  to  natural  forces, 
but  due  to  its  artificial  control  and  its  peculiar  psychological  con¬ 
centrated  power  exercises  a  tyrannical  control  over  the  social  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  world. 

It  must  be  realized  that  the  gold  dollar  or  gold  unit  is  supposed 
to  be  merely  a  measuring  rod — measuring  rod  of  what?  The  com¬ 
modity  dollar,  conceived  as  units  of  energy  required  for  a  certain 
quantity  of  products  is  certainly  more  stable  than  the  fantastic  gold 
dollar,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  the  gold  dollar  puffs  up  like 
a  balloon  in  quantity,  when  credit  is  free  and  easy,  and  shrinks  to 
a  certain  point  like  melting  snow,  when  credit  disappears.  More 
serious  still,  the  swelling  of  its  power  or  the  shrinkage  of  its  power 
is  regulated  all  too  frequently  by  the  minds  of  a  few  men,  who 
sometimes  make  it  breathe  with  entirely  too  much  chest  expansion. 
This  fact  alone,  coupled  with  the  invention  of  interest ,  creates  a 
tremendously  dangerous  situation  to  society.  It  sometimes  ruins 
farmers,  at  others — industrialists.  It  always  embodies  a  shadow  of 
doubt  under  which  millions  of  people  tremble  with  fear. 

How  will  the  commodity  dollar  help  this?  Let  me  here  say  that 
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I  do  not  believe  the  commodity  dollar  is  the  final  remedy.  It  only 
leads  toward  the  light  beyond  the  shadow,  because  it  brings  the  price 
level  closer  to  the  energy  level  required  to  produce  the  goods.  How 
to  produce  this  level,  or  how  to  regulate  the  commodity  dollar  ?  The 
commodity  index  is  a  scale,  imperfect,  admittedly  so.  What  is  the 
throttle?  The  amount  of  gold,  the  number  of  grains  of  gold  in  the 
“rubber  dollar.”  Keep  this  as  near  as  possible  to  a  fixed  relativity  to 
the  commodity  index,  and  you  will  largely  prevent  the  swelling  of 
the  dollar  in  relationship  to  the  shrinking  of  the  commodity. 

Thus,  the  producers  of  the  commodities  will  more  nearly  receive 
their  payment  on  the  energy  cost  of  their  products.  Thus,  if  a  farmer 
borrows  $1,000  from  his  bank  when  wheat  is  $1.00  per  bushel,  there 
is  less  danger  of  his  being  compelled  to  pay  when  his  wheat,  under 
the  gold  dollar  control,  only  brings  25^.  But  this,  I  think,  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  cumbersome  effort  to  get  a  closer  relativity  of  expended 
energy  for  production  to  the  price  the  energy  will  bring.  The  simple 
process  of  taking  out  or  putting  in  more  gold  is  the  measuring  rod. 
The  real  measuring  rod  should  be  the  energy  required.  This,  under 
uncontrolled  unfascistic  conditions  (we  are  already  Fascistic)  is 
accomplished  or  was  accomplished,  in  olden  times,  by  absolutely 
free  markets.  This  system  was  adequate  until  the  levers  out-raced 
the  brawn  and  human  lives  became  shaped  to  serve  as  cogs  on  a 
wheel. 

Of  flooding  the  world  with  things  beneficial  to  man — many 
people  will  say,  “What’s  the  use — you  couldn’t  sell  them.”  Right 
there  lies  the  “cancer”  that  is  consuming  the  great  experiment  in 
the  human  species.  “Selling”  should  connote,  not  the  piling  up  of 
money  to  be  loaned  out  at  interest  to  further  bloat  itself,  but  a  useful 
and  simple  chit  for  exchanging  oxen  for  chickens,  oil  refining  for 
homes.  In  a  word,  something  useful  of  which  one  man  has  abun¬ 
dance,  for  something  else  useful  of  which  another  man  has  abun¬ 
dance. 

It  is  my  modest  conception  that  the  ills,  not  only  of  the  United 
States,  but  the  ills  of  the  world,  could  be  cured  if  the  right  to  lend 
money  was  a  Government  junction  only ,  and  the  use  of  money  was 
returned  to  its  original  conception — a  means  of  simple  bookkeeping 
or  exchange  of  chits.  The  money  to  be  issued  by  the  Government 
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through  the  banks,  who  pass  it  on  to  customers  at  fixed  commis¬ 
sions,  and  when  used  by  the  borrower,  who  mortgages  property  for 
the  purpose,  or  does  without,  the  Banker  returns  the  money  to  the 
Government,  gets  back  the  borrower’s  mortgage,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  burns  up  the  money,  or  sterilizes  it  as  removed  from  circula¬ 
tion. 

What  do  we  have  then?  A  farmer  wants  to  move  his  crop.  He 
goes  to  the  Banker,  who  incidentally  functions  just  as  he  does  today 
— except  that  interest  is  taboo — hands  him  his  mortgage  or  his  se¬ 
curity;  the  Bank  examines  it — says  O.K.  takes  the  security  to  the 
Government,  Federal  Reserve.  The  Government  touches  a  button 
and  prints  $1,000,  takes  out  one  eighth  of  one  per  cent  for  their 
charges.  The  Bank  hands  the  farmer  $1,000  less  one  eighth,  less 
another  eighth  for  its  guarantee  and  servicing  the  loan.  The  farmer 
uses  his  thousand  dollars  for  the  crop — takes  in  two  thousand  dollars 
for  the  crop — gives  a  thousand  to  the  bank — the  bank  gives  it  to  the 
Government.  The  Government  sterilizes  or  burns  this  money.  What 
is  the  farmer  going  to  do  with  his  thousand  dollar  profit?  He  can 
leave  it  in  the  bank  without  interest,  except  that  he  cannot  lend  it. 
He  gets  tired  of  paying  the  bank  a  small  sum  to  keep  it  for  him. 

Some  fellow  wants  to  start  a  factory.  The  broker  or  stock  sales¬ 
man  goes  to  the  farmer,  sells  him  a  thousand  dollars  worth  of  stock. 
Now,  let  us  transfer  to  the  factory.  The  factory  sold  the  farmer  a 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  stock — starts  making  shoes.  The  shoe 
factory  makes  $100,000,  possibly  owes  part  of  that  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  shoe  factory  pays  the  loan.  The  Government  again  steri¬ 
lizes  or  burns  the  payment,  all  passing  through  the  bank.  The  shoe 
factory  still  has  a  surplus  of  cash.  The  factory  owners  may  expand 
the  factory.  The  directors  may  think  it  wise  to  diversify.  They  invest 
their  surplus  in  a  blanket  factory,  but  never  can  lend  it  at  interest. 
That  privilege  is  reserved  to  the  Government  exclusively. 

You  will,  I  think,  have,  got  the  idea  that  there  would  be  a  con¬ 
stant  expansion  of  articles  for  which  a  market  can  be  found.  There 
is  no  limit  to  how  rich  a  man  can  get — how  rich  a  factory  may 
become — but  no  interest.  In  other  words,  money  can  only  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  production  of  things  that  the  investor  may  think  will 
produce  him  a  profit.  That  is  his  only  source  of  becoming  wealthy. 
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Of  course,  the  pig-killers  and  the  cotton  destroyers  will  at  once 
howl,  “Why  this  isn’t  regimented  production.  We  have  too  much 
of  this,  that  and  the  other.”  The  answer  is  that  the  penalty  of  too 
many  blanket  manufacturers  is  self-corrective.  Blankets  become 
extremely  cheap.  The  cost  eats  up  the  returns.  They  shift  from 
blankets  to  shirts,  or  anything  you  like,  and  thus  you  have  the  whole 
nation  constantly  watching  production,  deciding  what  they  should 
do  with  their  money  (no  interest,  mind  you).  While  the  pig  killers 
of  today  have  only  one  or  two  minds  guiding  the  regimentation  of 
130,000,000  people,  whom  would  you  rather  trust — the  average  mind 
of  130,000,000  or  two  or  three  Wallaces? 

Let  us  list  the  wealth  of  a  very  rich  man.  He  will  have  no  bonds, 
no  notes,  no  interest  income.  He  can  have  farms,  stock  in  factories 
and  all  the  multiplicity  of  enterprises  that  are  producing  things  or 
producing  useful  service  that  help  the  production  of  things.  He  may 
have  palatial  homes;  he  may  have  yachts.  He  may  have  all  those 
things  that  his  superior  intelligence  and  enterprise  entitle  him  to. 
He  can  sell  them,  trade  in  them — but  everything  to  which  he  has 
title  is  tagged,  like  every  human  being,  to  obsolescence  and  depre¬ 
ciation.  If  he  does  not  look  after  it,  it  will  die.  His  only  title  to  have 
it,  the  only  way  he  can  keep  it  and  earn  from  it  is  through  using  it 
or  enjoying  it. 

Labor  must  be  employed  to  keep  it  in  condition  and  manage  the 
property.  At  his  death,  it  may  be  broken  up  or  go  to  his  heirs,  regu¬ 
lated  by  income  tax.  Such  a  system,  always  without  interest  returns, 
will  of  course  stimulate  intensified  production  of  every  useful  thing 
and  also  develop  art,  architecture  and  luxury — all  of  which  pay  their 
toll  for  up-keep  and  labor. 

The  cost  of  a  suit  of  clothes  at  $25.00  would  probably  drop  to 
$2.00.  The  price  of  every  conceivable  article  would  be  cheapened  and 
all  this  cheapening  means  tremendous  demand  and  wide  distribution 
of  the  benefits  of  science  and  the  lever.  Yet,  we  have  an  individual¬ 
istic  world,  according  to  its  merits — abundance  of  food  and  clothing, 
because  the  only  profit  can  come  from  the  multiplicity  of  these 
things.  Multiplicity  means  cheapness  and  cheapness  means  ease  to 
obtain,  and  intensity  of  development  means  intensity  of  employment. 
It  further  means  that  we  will  take  more  chances  in  new  enterprises — 
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more  “wild  cat”  wells,  so  to  speak,  all  because  our  existing  wealth 
can  only  produce  for  us  by  its  being  employed  in  producing  things. 

I  could  expand  this  for  weeks,  Fred,  but  I  think  I  have  said 
enough  for  your  quick  mind  to  catch,  although  it  will  be  a  job  to  get 
you  away  from  the  conditions  as  they  are,  to  conditions  as  they 
should  be.  It  is  hard  to  grasp  the  fact  that  money  is  not  wealth,  but 
only  things  are  wealth.  It  is  hard  to  realize  that  interest  is  the  strangle 
hold  that  enslaves  the  many,  while  only  the  few  can  become  rich  on 
the  philosophy  of  scarcity. 

The  only  remedy  for  this  that  Mr.  Wallace  has  been  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  is  to  destroy  and  thus  enable  the  lower  production  to  limit  the 
quantity  that  each  one  can  have.  In  the  case  of  the  farmers  and  the 
pig-killing  debauch,  their  prices  were  improved  of  course.  The  labor 
of  the  nation  largely  paid  the  increased  prices,  while  the  money 
lenders  immediately  took  the  profit  away  from  the  farmers. 

Before  civilization  can  really  begin  to  expand  and  enjoy  the  full 
benefit  of  the  lever  and  science  and  the  full  value  of  brawn  building 
the  levers,  it  is  imperative  that  the  interest  system  be  destroyed  ( not 
the  profit  system,  mind  you)  and  that  abundance  come  to  all  people 
by  cheapness  and  abundance  of  production  and  a  system  that  will 
stimulate  the  employment  naturally  of  all  brawn  and  brains,  instead 
of  forcibly  priming  pumps  to  cure  the  jitters.  This — or  bloody  revo¬ 
lution  will  destroy  the  world.  Believe  it  or  not,  my  good  friend,  it  is 
true.  I  think  I  had  better  “ring  off.” 

With  love  to  you  both  from  us  both, 

Sincerely, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

135  Old  Mamaroneck  Rd. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  12,  1937 

Mr.  Fred  C.  Koch 

335  West  Lewis  Street 

Wichita,  Kansas 
My  Dear  Fred: 

Mrs.  de  Ganahl  insists  on  sending  this,  as  it  sounds  so  contrary  to 
what  she  thought,  and  what  you,  no  doubt,  thought  were  my  ideas 
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regarding  the  unbalanced  budget.  I  have  never  been  able  to  whip 
up  much  of  a  fight  on  this  for  several  reasons.  One  is  that  the  unbal¬ 
anced  budget,  or  the  growing  deficit,  is  a  speck  compared  to  the 
daily  economic  loss  of  men  who  are  not  usefully  employed.  Let  me 
record  just  here  a  statement  which,  I  think,  could  well  be  called 
axiomatic.  The  loss  of  a  man’s  time  wastefully  employed  or  not 
employed  at  all  is  an  irreparable  loss — “gone  with  the  wind,”  so  to 
speak.  An  hour  employed  constructively  or  usefully  is  never  lost. 
Somewhere  among  this  130,000,000  people  wealth  has  accrued  as  a 
result  of  that  labor.  If  the  labor  is  on  the  levers  of  a  machine  that 
does  the  work  of  100  men,  you  may  multiply  this  increased  wealth 
by  one  hundred.  This,  I  believe,  puts  the  spotlight  on  the  fallacy  of 
the  short-hour  week.  The  more  produced,  the  more  there  is  to  go 
around. 

Let  us  not  make  the  mistake,  because  the  distribution  of  that 
wealth  is  imperfect,  of  destroying  the  stream  of  wealth  production. 
On  the  contrary,  let  us  keep  the  stream  of  production  ever  in  flood, 
and  see  to  it  that  the  invigorating  water  from  the  flood  is  distributed 
abundantly  to  all  thirsty  soil.  Let  us  make  laws  which  will  afford  a 
premium  to  a  man  working  ten  hours  a  day,  instead  of  five,  and  a 
further  premium  when  this  labor  is  employed  on  a  machine  that 
many  times  multiplies  productive  power.  What  a  Nation  wants — 
what  the  world  wants — is  not  work — it  is  the  product  of  wor\. 

So,  let  us  steer  the  prow  of  social  betterment  into  maximum 
production,  instead  of  minimum  production,  which  latter  produces 
less  actual  wealth  but  more  dollars  with  which  to  pay  off  debts.  I  am 
unable  to  take  the  view  that  the  pig  killing,  cotton  and  wheat  de¬ 
struction  has  not,  in  the  end,  passed  through  the  interest  route,  into 
the  hands  of  money  lenders,  as  the  real  beneficiaries.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  illogical  and  weak-minded  about  a  law  which  destroys  actual 
wealth  in  order  to  secure  a  greater  number  of  chips  (dollars)  to  pay 
off  mortgages.  It  were  much  better  to  put  a  tax  on  collected  interest 
and  hand  it  back  to  the  farmer  as  a  relief  to  his  position — and  he 
should  be  relieved.  Thus,  the  punishment  fits  the  crime  and  the 
money  lender  bears  the  punishment.  Don’t  forget— he  also  had  the 
fun.  His  interest  was  never  scaled  down  a  sou  marquee  with  the 
depression.  On  the  contrary  it  was  doubled,  but  with  the  same  fixed 
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interest,  the  Banker’s  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer’s  products 
had  multiplied  by  two  or  three. 

Usury  is  a  penal  offense,  but  here  we  have  usury  of  two  or  three 
hundred  per  cent  by  the  simple  working  out  of  depressed  prices  to 
the  farmer.  In  all  justice,  why  should  not  a  note  or  a  debt,  instead 
of  being  paid  in  a  given  number  of  dollars,  be  justly  liquidated  in  a 
given  number  of  dollars  divided  by  their  increased  purchasing  power 
at  the  time  of  liquidation.  That  is  precisely  what  was  thought  to  be 
done  when  the  gold  in  the  dollar  was  reduced,  and  is  precisely  what 
should  be  done  now  to  the  limit  of  the  authority  already  vested  in 
the  President.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  way  out  of  the  dismal  “swamp” 
in  which  it  is  wallowing.  A  major  operation  calls  for  an  anesthetic. 
God  knows  Humanity  is  writhing  under  a  major  operation  and  will 
die  from  shock  unless  the  pain  is  eased. 

All  these  references  to  Germany  and  France  and  inflation  are 
pure  twaddle.  Do  not  forget  that  while  Germany  went  to  the  absurd 
with  uncontrolled  inflation,  she  actually  cleaned  up  her  Augean 
Stables,  cleared  them  of  the  financial  dead  and  started  again,  and  is 
now  a  regenerated  nation  in  power,  if  not  in  morals.  I  submit  that 
morals  go  further  hung  on  the  coat  tails  of  Power  than  Power  will 
ever  go  by  being  pulled  along  with  morals.  I  can  see  criticism  thrown 
at  me  for  this  statement. 

Let  us  go  back  to  this  “holier  than  thou”  attitude  of  immediate 
budget  balancing.  I’ll  pose  a  question,  with  a  short  preamble.  Our 
own  country  is  struggling  desperately  with  all  the  forces  it  can  com¬ 
mand,  some  holding  it  back,  some  pushing  it  forward,  to  pull  the 
Nation  out  of  the  mire  and  up  the  hill  to  solid  ground.  The  greater 
number  of  people  are  whooping  up  the  horses,  while  back  some  dis¬ 
tance  behind  the  lines  I  can  see  ravens — the  “Quoth  the  raven — 
‘Never  more’  ”  kind — only  their  croak  is  “Balance  the  budget — 
balance  the  budget,  or  we  perish.”  In  other  words,  they  would  have 
the  struggling  teams  that  are  in  a  lather  pulling  up  the  hill,  stop  the 
momentum  of  their  load,  which  is  the  unbalanced  budget — when 
evidently  and  clearly  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  throw  off  some  of  the 
present  load — that  is,  increase  the  deficit  and  get  the  wagon  up  the 
hill,  rest  the  horses,  feed  them  up  a  bit,  and  make  a  second  trip  to 
pick  up  old  “Mr.  Unbalanced  Budget.”  The  mechanism  for  doing 
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this,  to  escape  the  simile  and  get  down  to  the  natural  thing  to  do,  is 
to  take  more  gold  out  of  the  dollar. 

In  a  nutshell,  Fred,  we  cannot  pull  the  grade.  The  gold  load  is 
too  heavy.  (Now  do  not  hang  a  New  Deal  tag  on  me.)  The  New 
Dealers  faltered  in  scaling  down  the  gold  in  the  dollar,  ran  for  cover 
and  have  been  afraid  to  get  back  to  work — that  is,  to  further  reduce 
the  gold  in  the  dollar,  which  was  the  most  constructive  thing  they 
did,  and  in  my  judgment  saved  the  country.  Do  not  forget  that  this 
also  lets  the  gas  out  of  the  bloated  labor  situation,  to  which  is  largely 
due  the  present  recession. 

I  have  another  chapter  to  add  to  this  that  fits  into  the  picture. 
When  all  the  gold  is  gone  and  we  come  to  a  rational  and  final  static 
condition  of  demoting  money  to  its  original  cause  for  being — 
exchanging  products — when  we  reach  that  point,  we  must  at  the 
same  time  abolish  the  right  of  lending  money  at  interest  by  the 
public  and  make  its  collection  a  Government  monopoly.  When  this 
is  done,  the  Ships  of  State  of  all  Nations  will  be  in  blue  water  with 
a  fair  wind,  and  Man  will  be  sailing  away  from  the  history  of  Greed 
that  nearly  wrecked  the  Human  Race. 

I  will  also  try  to  forestall  some  of  your  criticism  by  following 
through  the  problem  of  its  journey  to  a  happier  world.  Your  “What 
Next?”  is  answered  when  I  will  have  shown  you,  I  think,  that  men 
can  be  as  rich  as  their  ability  enables  them  to  be,  with  interest 
abolished,  and  their  wealth  is  only  possible  by  distribution,  flooding 
the  world  with  things.  Their  wealth  will  be  real , — not  chains  hung 
on  the  necks  of  men  by  interest  collectors,  perpetuated  and  com¬ 
pounded. 

Science,  machines,  organization,  stand  out  with  dazzling  messages 
from  the  sky,  heralding  unimagined  abundance  if  we  permit  labor 
to  pull  levers  for  as  many  hours  a  day  as  they  wish  and  provide 
machines  in  superabundance,  ready  to  have  their  levers  pulled,  all 
ready  to  go  and  knowing  where  to  go,  when  their  levers  are  galvan¬ 
ized  into  producing  an  infinite  variety  and  infinite  quantity  of  all 
things  conducive  to  the  comfort  of  the  Human  Race — provided  only 
that  we  destroy  the  Devil  beckoning  to  Man  along  the  Scarcity 
Road  and  destroy  the  interest  machine  whose  usurious  rates  climb 
upward  with  scarcity  philosophy. 
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Lodge  the  right  to  lend  and  to  charge  interest  in  Governments 
only.  The  shackles  will  thus  be  struck  from  the  hands  of  men  and 
Greed  will  bleach  its  bones  in  the  sun.  Multiply  production  without 
limit  and  with  interest  out  of  the  way,  this  production  will  force 
itself  into  the  home  of  every  man  who  will  do  his  part  and  open 
the  door  to  it. 

In  my  next  letter  I  hope  to  illustrate  by  citing  examples  on 
various  economic  subjects  of  confining  interest  to  a  Government 
monopoly. 

With  kind  regards, 

Sincerely, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 


PAPERS  ON  GOLD  WRITTEN  IN  1937 

I 

Imagine  the  total  actual  gold  in  the  world  as  a  block,  the 
exchange  value  of  which,  in  dollars,  is  about  ten  billion  United 
States  dollars.  Draw  this  block  to  any  small  scale  dimension. 

Now  imagine  the  total  currencies  of  the  world  based  on  gold 
also  exchanged  into  United  States  dollars  at  current  rates  of  exchange 
and  make  a  block  of  these  on  the  same  scale  as  the  gold  block. 

You  will  have  a  block  about  twice  the  size  of  the  gold  block. 

Now  follow  a  similar  process  with  all  the  instruments  of  credit, 
checks,  bonds,  notes,  bills  of  exchange  of  gold  countries  and  reduce 
the  sum  of  these  to  the  same  scale  and  you  will  have  a  block  of  over 
one  hundred  times  the  size  of  the  currency  block,  about  two  hundred 
times  the  size  of  the  gold  block. 

The  gold  block  is  supposed  to  be  the  real  value  behind  such  money 
values.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States  gold  must  be  placed  in  storage 
for  40  per  cent  of  the  nominal  value  of  the  currency  issued  against  it 
(so  many  grains  of  gold  are  said  to  be  a  gold  dollar  by  statute). 
There  are  several  methods  of  issuing  currency,  legal  tender  or  bank 
notes.  They  promise  redemption  in  several  ways,  but  in  fact,  they  are 
all  interchangeable  for  gold  and  are  so  accepted.  A  check  will  be  paid 
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in  gold,  if  the  teller  is  requested  to  do  so.  We  are  supposed  to  get 
gold  whenever  we  wish  it  in  exchange  for  our  bills. 

Now  these  bills  are  actually  issued  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for 
every  forty  cents  worth  of  gold  stored  against  each  dollar  of  currency. 
It  follows,  at  the  very  outset,  that  60  per  cent  of  every  American  bank 
bill  is  merely  a  promise  to  pay  and  to  this  extent  is  not  backed  by 
gold.  Essentially  it  is  a  guarantee  by  the  United  States  and  is  to  this 
extent,  i.e.  40  per  cent,  so-called  “managed  currency.” 

These  statements  will  apply  in  a  general  way,  in  essence,  to  all 
currencies  of  gold  standard  nations.  Hence,  we  are  justified  in  stating 
that  gold  countries’  currency  is  issued  in  amount  to  about  twice  the 
gold  value.  (In  fact,  it  is  even  in  much  greater  amount.) 

This  foundation  of  gold  is  only  half  enough  to  retire  the  money 
issued  against  it.  Currency,  or  the  legal  tender  itself,  is  more  than 
twice  the  value  of  the  actual  gold  it  represents  and  is  considered  as 
gold,  is  legal  tender. 

This  currency  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  all  the  instruments  of 
exchange,  evidence  of  debt,  etc.,  in  daily  circulation.  It  would  be  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that,  if  gold  could  suddenly  be  called  upon  for 
liquidation  of  all  such  instruments,  the  total  amount  in  the  vaults  of 
all  nations  would  not  meet  the  calls  by  one  half  of  one  per  cent. 
Currency  over  twice  the  volume  of  gold  would  go  about  twice  as  far 
as  gold  to  this  end. 

It  follows,  of  course,  that  gold  is  in  amount  almost  negligible  to 
the  whole  volume  of  the  instruments  of  trade  of  gold  standard 
nations.  This  trade  is  conducted  on  the  confidence  in  the  solidity  of 
the  government  issuing  the  respective  currencies.  In  fact,  exchange 
fluctuates  from  day  to  day  between  nations  on  such  confidence  and 
belief  in  national  stability.  If  any  nation  collapses,  does  any  sane 
person  think  for  a  moment  that  the  collapsed  Government  would, 
in  its  collapse,  have  kept  inviolate  the  gold  on  which  its  currency  is 
based  ?  The  gold  itself  would  have  been  used  before  such  collapse  to 
defend  against  the  collapse,  possibly  to  issue  a  larger  ratio  of  currency 
to  gold  in  its  vaults,  fiat  money;  as  did  Germany,  to  the  complete 
destruction  of  all  value  to  its  currency;  and  as  did  France,  to  the 
complete  destruction  of  about  six  sevenths  of  its  currency.  Both  a 
form  of  the  most  drastic,  far  reaching,  taxation  in  the  world’s  history 
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—and,  it  might  be  said,  one  which  has  left  these  nations  prepared  to 
erect  a  sound  economic  structure. 

France,  in  a  few  short  years,  after  repudiation  of  gold  liability 
for  her  francs  down  to  one  seventh  of  their  gold  value,  so-called 
stabilization,  is  again  on  a  gold  basis,  with  her  currency  strongly  gold 
supported.  Should  she  find  herself  again  in  stress,  will  she  repeat  the 
issue  of  bills  below  the  accepted  ratio  of  gold  and  again  repudiate 
her  gold  francs,  or  more  politely,  stabilize  at  a  lower  value?  The 
answer  is,  she  will! 

And  the  same  is  true  of  any  other  nation.  England  is  the  most 
recent.  Such  action  is  defensible,  not  alone  on  the  plea  of  expediency 
but  on  the  grounds  of  profound  morality.  Is,  in  fact,  a  necessity  to 
balance  the  scales  of  justice  between  social  orders. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  gold  is  altogether  inadequate  in  quantity 
to  form  a  world  basis  for  exchange.  In  times  of  stress  it  is  hoarded, 
removed  from  circulation,  and  through  its  scarcity  increases  in  value 
relative  to  the  things  it  buys,  even  to  the  very  currency  which  is  based 
upon  it — unless  the  Nation  which  backs  the  other  50  per  cent  of  this 
currency  is  economically  robust  and  enjoys  active  trade. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  real  value  of  currency  is  the  nation  behind 
the  currency  and  the  currency  itself  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  no  stronger 
than  the  nation  behind  it. 

Our  country’s  wealth  consists  not  in  its  gold,  not  in  its  currency 
but  entirely  in  its  ability  to  produce  things  its  people  require  for  their 
health  and  happiness  and  an  excess  to  exchange  with  the  people  of 
other  nations  for  things  they  make  better  than  we  do,  or  we  fail  to 
make  at  all.  The  gold  is  but  an  insignificant  pedestal  on  which  our 
currency,  our  checks,  our  instruments  of  trade  are  built.  It  is  but  a 
token,  an  order  on  the  merchants  for  goods,  which  order  he  can 
exchange  for  things  he  wants,  and  so  on.  In  fact,  the  currency,  the 
checks,  instruments  of  trade  are  all  tokens  and  tokens  only  for  this 
purpose. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  currency,  checks,  etc.,  are  90  per  cent  of 
the  total  tokens  which  are  passing  from  hand  to  hand  to  effect  our 
trade.  Actual  gold  is  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole.  The  value  of  this 
currency,  checks,  etc.,  rests  on  the  Nation’s  laws  defining  the  rights 
of  property  and  on  the  Nation’s  courts  and  police  force  to  enforce 
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such  laws.  The  tokens,  gold,  currency,  checks,  etc.,  are  merely  iden¬ 
tification  tokens,  which  state  how  much  their  owner  may  be  entitled 
to  receive  of  the  commodities  or  properties  he  chooses  to  acquire. 
They  are  a  set  of  account  books  merely. 

II.  Silver 

William  Jennings  Bryan,  in  1896  at  Chicago,  established  himself 
as  the  champion  of  “Free  Silver”  by  his  speech  at  the  National  Demo¬ 
cratic  Convention,  in  which  he  said,  “You  shall  not  press  down  upon 
the  brow  of  Labor  this  Crown  of  Thorns.  You  shall  not  crucify  man¬ 
kind  upon  a  Cross  of  Gold.”  Wow!  And  pandemonium  reigned! 
Thus  was  injected  turmoil  into  the  political  situation  of  America 
that  was  lulled  only  with  the  “Great  Commoner’s”  passing.  The 
thought  is  alive  again  today,  equally  devoid  of  wisdom,  equally 
appealing  to  unthinking  masses  as  it  flowed  from  the  lips  of  the 
great  orator.  A  force  was  operating  amongst  men  in  this  great 
Democratic  Convention.  It  gave  birth  to  much  unbalanced  thought. 
The  conception  of  bimetallism,  not  new,  but  with  a  new  birth  in 
that  convention,  came  from  the  urge  born  in  conviction  that  the 
gold  standard  was  too  narrow  and  for  years  the  nation  was  shaken 
by  duplicating  the  mistake  of  the  gold  standard  by  erecting  as  its 
team  mate  the  free  coinage  of  silver  on  a  fixed  valuation  of  sixteen 
ounces  of  silver  to  be  equal  to  an  ounce  of  gold. 

Not  only  would  the  free  coinage  of  silver  have  afforded  two 
tunes  to  which  commodities  must  dance;  it  would  have  complicated 
and  made  a  complex  problem  as  between  that  proportion  of  the  gold 
standard  that  is  fiat  money  and  an  unknown  fiat  proportion  in  the 
silver  money.  In  fact,  free  coinage  of  silver  would  have  introduced  an 
indefinite  quantity  of  super-fiat  element  into  the  currency  basis  of  the 
country.  It  undoubtedly  would  have  deflated  gold.  Why  not  on  such 
a  scheme  issue  certificates  on  copper  on  a  fixed  ratio  of  its  value  to 
gold  and  while  we  are  letting  down  the  gates,  iron,  zinc,  tin,  wheat, 
warehouse  certificates  and  so  on  through  the  list  of  basic  commodi¬ 
ties?  We  would  then  have  had  a  money  certificate  based  on  the 
industrial  power  of  the  country  but  altogether  fiat,  dangerous,  and 
unsound. 
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I  am  proposing  to  issue  money  and  by  law  make  it  legal  tender 
for  all  money  transactions,  and  base  thereon  the  instruments  of 
trade.  The  strength  of  this  money  would  rest  upon  the  strength  of 
the  nation  itself;  the  sum  total  of  all  values  in  our  country  would 
support  the  currency  through  the  taxing  power  of  Congress,  to  which 
the  currency  issued  would  be  directly  geared  and  budgeted  for  retire¬ 
ment.  You  then  have  a  currency  as  strong  as  the  nation  itself,  con¬ 
trolled  in  volume  through  tax  levies  for  the  purpose  and  affected  in 
its  value  in  terms  of  commodities  only  by  the  interplay  of  price 
change  between  the  commodities  themselves,  in  relation  to  the  price 
level  of  each  commodity  to  the  currency. 

Mr.  Bryan  and  his  supporters  were  merely  trying  to  widen  the 
base  of  our  currency  by  building  onto  it  additions  which  today  would 
support  one  load,  tomorrow  another,  and  vary  indefinitely.  In  no 
way  would  this  take  an  artificial  stability  from  our  money  standard 
which  it  now  has,  and  force  the  money  standard  to  follow  the  fluctu¬ 
ations  only  of  the  variation  in  commodity  price  levels  as  between 
themselves.  (Followed  an  unfinished  example  of  how  in  an  instance, 
specifically,  this  would  have  operated.) 

The  world  can  pull  out  onto  a  broad  plateau  of  prosperity  on  a 
slight  grade  of  low  prices  much  more  easily  than  it  can  climb  to 
prosperity  up  the  rugged,  steep  sides  of  the  canyon  at  whose  top  is 
the  gold  standard.  Prosperity  may  be  there  too,  but  it  will  be  a  pros¬ 
perity  having  inherently  in  its  system  the  danger  of  falling  again  into 
the  bottom  of  the  canyon  of  depression.  It  would  leave  that  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  population  so  often  cited,  armed  with  the  same  powers 
to  repeat  the  cycle  of  the  profits  they  make  on  almost  perpendicular 
market  drops.  It,  of  course,  is  evident  that  when  commodities  have 
again  climbed  to  a  price  level  alongside  of  gold,  the  process  means 
the  deflation  of  gold.  The  catastrophe  lies  in  the  fact  that  when  the 
drop  in  commodities  comes,  twenty  per  cent  of  the  population  wipe 
out  the  capital  or  wealth  of  the  men  who  borrow  and  become  the 
owners  of  the  things  through  foreclosure  and  liquidations.  They,  of 
course,  reap  a  handsome  profit  as  commodities  struggle  up  the  steep 
incline  to  higher  levels,  where  they  are  again  parcelled  out  against 
promises  to  pay  to  that  eighty  per  cent  of  the  population  which  com- 
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pose  the  constructive  forces  of  the  world  and  which  under  our  pres¬ 
ent  system  are  the  borrowers.  Thus  the  money  merchants  and  the 
money  owners  behind  them  reap  a  harvest  both  in  the  decline  and  in 
the  ascension  of  the  price  level  of  things . 

This  condition  is  made  possible  by  the  simple  fact  that  wealth  is 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  too  few  people.  Be  it  understood  I  am 
pleading  for  defensive  measures  against  Communism,  against  Social¬ 
ism,  against  revolution  which  would  prove  destructive  to  the  twenty 
per  cent  no  less  than  it  would  to  the  eighty  per  cent.  There  must, 
will,  and  always  should  be,  a  difference  in  the  economic  position  of 
men  measured  by  their  brains,  energy,  capacity,  endurance  and  con¬ 
sideration  for  their  fellows.  Shortly,  promptly,  individuality  fixes  the 
place  of  each  man  among  his  fellows.  When  one  rises  too  far  above 
the  others  to  cease  to  serve  them,  or  when  a  class  rises  too  much 
above  other  classes  to  cease  to  serve  them,  readjustment  comes  either 
through  the  wisdom  of  this  class,  or  alternatively,  through  its  de¬ 
struction.  Wise  men  regard  wealth  as  a  liability  and  not  an  asset. 
It  straps  burdens  upon  their  backs  that  they  must  carry  for  others, 
not  in  charity,  necessarily,  but  in  reaching  out  ahead  of  their  time 
to  blaze  trails  profitable  for  others  to  follow. 

Ill 

The  lending  power  of  money  is  in  comparatively  few  hands. 
This  power  is  further  made  possible  of  concentration  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  prices  of  all  things  and  all  debts  are  measured  in  gold.  The 
supply  of  gold  is  definitely  limited  and  is  insignificant  in  the  vast 
exchange  transactions  of  the  world.  It  has  degenerated  into  a  meas¬ 
uring  device  only.  It  has  become  an  instrument  by  which  those  who 
control  the  lending  power  of  the  world  compel  the  vast  army  of  the 
borrowers  to  pay  them  in  quantities  of  things  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  commodity  value  of  the  gold  they  have  to  lend.  They  give 
few  gold  dollars  for  many  bushels  of  wheat,  few  gold  dollars  for 
much  cotton,  services,  etc. 

The  gold-secured  currency  and  bonds,  carrying  with  them  rights 
to  demand  gold,  have  become  inflated  in  terms  of  things .  Things  are 
deflated  when  measured  in  terms  of  our  inflated  gold  currency. 
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Things  fluctuate  in  value  as  between  themselves,  governed  by  their 
relative  quantities,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  people  who  use 
them.  Reigning  over  this  relative  fluctuation  between  things  in  a 
tyrannical  manner  are  the  gold  tokens  which  constitute  today’s 
machinery  for  exchanging  things.  These  tokens  of  exchange,  or 
currency,  have  evolved  from  olden  times,  merely  for  the  convenience 
of  effecting  barter.  Through  the  ages  such  tokens  became  a  means 
of  hoarding  wealth  evolving,  from  the  cowry  shells  and  similar 
tokens  of  the  savage,  through  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  things, 
some  being  useful,  such  as  wives  and  cattle,  and  some  merely  having 
an  appeal  to  the  eye.  Scarcity  was  the  appeal  of  some  of  the  rarer 
metals  used  as  tokens.  Due  mainly  to  this  last  quality,  plus  appear¬ 
ance,  civilized  people  have  almost  universally  agreed  that  gold  should 
be  their  currency,  or  its  basis.  In  some  nations  silver  also  was  used 
and,  of  course,  copper  for  small  coins. 

The  lending  peoples  of  the  world  have  exercised  and  still  exer¬ 
cise,  constant  pressure  to  retain  gold  as  the  money  standard,  its  rarity 
being  the  chief  reason.  Due  to  this  scarcity  the  highest  value  is 
assured  to  the  hoardings  of  the  owners  of  gold  money. 

As  commerce  developed,  the  quantity  of  gold  became  so  relatively 
small  that  even  when  divided  into  smallest  possible  units,  their  num¬ 
ber  became  altogether  inadequate  for  the  exchange  of  a  growing 
commerce.  Under  the  pressure  of  gold’s  inadequacy,  promises  to  pay 
in  various  forms,  bills  of  exchange,  notes  of  hand,  etc.,  came  into 
being.  Such  instruments,  generally  payable  in  gold  on  liquidation, 
expanded  with  the  invention  of  the  check,  expedited  through  the 
development  of  banks  and  ultimately  simplified  through  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  clearing  house. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  ultimate  payment  of  all  these  instru¬ 
ments  is  gold.  Thus  the  small  gold  holdings  of  the  world  is  forced 
by  means  of  the  instruments  mentioned,  to  expand  itself  like  a 
swollen  toad.  In  this  inflated  condition  it  has  come  to  be  the  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  the  vast  commerce  of  the  world  is  erected. 

Even  these  written  instruments  of  exchange,  all  based  upon  gold, 
were  found  in  our  day  inadequate  for  the  exchange  of  the  world’s 
goods.  Currency  was  born  in  the  printing  press.  The  problem  then 
became  one  of  making  this  vast  quantity  of  printed  currency  redeem- 
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able  in  gold,  it  being  obvious  that  more  currency  was  required  than 
could  be  redeemed  in  gold  if  offered  for  redemption  at  the  same 
time.  The  device  was  hit  upon  printing  all  of  the  currency  as  being 
redeemable  in  gold,  the  authority  for  the  issue  simply  betting  that 
not  more  than  forty  per  cent  of  its  currency  would,  at  any  one  time, 
come  to  its  treasury,  asking  for  actual  gold.  This  was  a  reasonable 
expectation  and  made  it  possible  for  the  small  gold  supply  of  the 
world  to  do  six-tenths  heavier  duty  than  the  actual  gold  supply  itself 
could  possibly  do.  This  six-tenths  additional  duty  of  gold  represented 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  promise  of  the  issuing  authority  to 
pay  in  gold.  This  promise  was,  of  course,  in  the  same  category,  to 
the  extent  of  six-tenths,  as  fiat  money;  it  being  well  known  there 
was  not  enough  gold  available  to  pay  this  six-tenths  of  fiat  issue.  In 
other  words,  an  impossible  promise  to  fulfill  but  a  good  bet;  as  long 
as  the  exchange  of  goods  throughout  the  world  was  normal  or  with¬ 
out  serious  dislocation  from  catastrophic  causes. 

As  long  as  confidence  in  bills  of  exchange,  promises  to  pay,  etc., 
was  unimpaired,  the  scarcity  of  gold  was  not  seriously  felt.  When 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  commerce  was  violently  diverted  from  its  cus¬ 
tomary  cycles,  long  established  by  the  evaluation  of  commerce  itself, 
through  the  catastrophe  of  the  late  war,  confidence  in  written  in¬ 
struments  of  exchange  began  to  shrink,  thus  shrinking  the  expansion 
that  such  instruments  had  given  to  the  pitiably  small  gold  supply. 

IV 

With  America’s  tremendous  advance  in  machine  production  her 
people  should  be  capable  of  producing  commodities  at  a  very  low 
expenditure  of  human  energy.  In  fact,  she  does  this.  Machines  save 
sweat  and  take  the  burden.  Then  why  is  the  price  level  high,  when 
consumed  human  energy  is  low  ?  May  it  not  be  because  to  the  costs, 
which  let  us  call  “energy  costs,”  have  been  added  ever-increasing 
capital  costs  and  tax  costs  that  inflate  otherwise  cheap  costs  of  com¬ 
modities  ? 

Due  to  this  resulting  high  level  cost  of  commodities  the  “energy 
costs”  are  increased  themselves,  as  more  must  be  paid  for  labor  and 
brains  in  order  to  maintain  for  science  and  labor  a  high  and  desir- 
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able  standard  of  living.  They  have  to  pay  more  for  the  commodities 
that  go  into  their  standard  of  living  but  at  the  same  time  lower  the 
cost  level  of  our  commodities,  which  contemplates,  of  course,  a  low 
cost  level  of  our  labor  but  with  actual  improvement  to  its  living 
conditions.  Will  not  this  low  cost  level  be  so  low  that  this  fact  alone 
will  render  protective  tariff  unnecessary  and  at  the  same  time  enable 
the  products  of  our  machines,  affording  this  low  cost  level,  to  force 
their  way  right  into  the  nesting  grounds  of  the  cheap  labor  of  the 
world,  China,  India,  and  Japan? 

If  this  is  sound  thinking,  it  is  time  to  devote  our  attention  to 
curtailing  the  unit  cost  of  our  goods,  by  striking  at  the  root  of  the 
principle  element  in  this  cost,  which  is  high  capitalistic  charges  and 
taxes.  If  they  are  the  root  of  the  evil,  the  gold  standard  is  the  soil  in 
which  these  evils  flourish.  Extremely  low  price  levels  automatically 
raise  an  impregnable  tariff  wall,  at  which  the  world  will  rejoice 
instead  of  cavilling.  Our  great  trouble  is  that  a  mass  of  our  people 
now  live  under  a  desirable  standard,  while  very  few  live  over  that 
standard.  These  farm  out  to  the  masses  their  profits  at  interest  rates, 
which  keeps  the  price  level  of  commodities  so  high  that  artificial 
protection  of  our  labor  is  desirable  through  protective  tariff. 

The  truth  is  that  fewer  men  sweat  in  proportion  to  goods  pro¬ 
duced  than  before  the  machine  age — but  these  few  sweat  just  as 
much  as  they  did  before  this  age.  Their  relationship  to  life  has  not 
been  bettered  by  machines.  Our  average  condition  is  immensely 
improved  by  the  machine  but  our  extremes  are  further  apart  rela¬ 
tively  than  before  the  machine  came. 

Our  nation  has  three  great  classes  in  the  living  scale — a  vast  num¬ 
ber  in  the  great  middle  class,  who  enjoy  a  standard  of  living  com¬ 
mensurate  with  a  sound  and  happy  life;  a  small  privileged  class,  so 
called,  who  vastly  over-live  and  vastly  over-hoard  and  have  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  too  high  altogether,  which  makes  neither  for  their  own 
happiness  or  that  of  a  much  larger  number  who  under-live — i.e., 
those  who  have  failed  to  profit  by  the  machine.  When  one  class  has 
more  than  they  usefully  consume  some  other  class  must  have  less 
than  they  can  usefully  consume.  The  privileged  class  has  largely 
stored  away  their  surplus  and  use  it  as  capital,  which  they  hire  out 
to  the  other  classes  and  thus  multiply  the  excess  which  they  are  able 
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to  use  to  their  own  advantage.  This  is  what  is  called  savings  or 
capital. 

It  would  be  commendable  and  work  to  the  advantage  of  society, 
provided  the  savings  of  these  provident  people  were  deployed  or  used 
for  the  further  production  of  useful  commodities,  to  the  end  that  all 
men  may  have  all  commodities  that  may  be  good  for  them.  In  this 
way  they  benefit  themselves  very  much  more  than  they  could  do  by 
hoarding  their  money — and  at  the  same  time  benefit  all  other  people. 
The  inequity  occurs,  not  in  frugality  or  increasing  their  possession  of 
productive  forces,  through  increasing  the  application  of  machines  to 
this  end,  but  in  seeking  and  hoarding  the  medium  of  exchange  and 
by  making  this  medium  rare  and  difficult  to  obtain,  check  the  pro¬ 
duction  forces  that  operate  toward  cheap  supplies.  This  is  done  by 
high  interest  rates,  which  are  higher  still  by  virtue  of  first  mortgage 
or  prime  security,  which  the  money  lenders  all  insist  upon  and  which 
usually  operates  to  remove  all  risk  of  loss  from  money.  This  institu¬ 
tion,  when  abused,  becomes  anti-social  and  finally  defeats  the  profits 
of  money  lenders  themselves.  It  adds  to  the  cost  of  commodities, 
forces  higher  wages  for  both  machines  and  labor  as  well  as  all  factors 
that  enter  into  production  costs;  sets  up  a  vicious  upward  spiral  of 
costs,  until  violent  readjustment  in  some  form  asserts  itself. 

Here  let  me  say  with  many  others,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
general  overproduction  of  commodities.  There  can  be  over-restrictive 
forces  to  their  distribution  and  consumption.  (There  can  be,  of 
course,  unbalanced  production  of  the  commodity  range.)  Such  re¬ 
strictive  forces  are  operating  today  with  dreadful  suffering  to  the 
human  race.  These  forces  have  flowed  from  an  inadequate  quantity 
of  gold  and  the  partial  disappearance  of  instruments  invented  for  its 
expansion.  Panic  has  shrunk  the  quantity  of  such  instruments.  There 
is  not  enough  metal  to  handle  the  world’s  business  even  though  this, 
too,  has  shrunk  to  a  mere  shadow.  Money  and  confidence  has  shrunk 
faster  than  trade;  in  fact  led  trade  into  the  decline.  Even  so,  gold  is  a 
false  God  away  from  which  I  am  trying  to  lead  my  readers. 

Certainly  gold  as  token  has  no  more  value  per  se,  than  printed 
paper,  in  fact  not  as  much.  Checks  are  easily  hoarded.  A  note  or  bond 
for  millions  of  dollars  can  be  stored  in  a  pigeon  hole.  Gold  in  huge, 
expensive  vaults,  expensively  guarded,  immobile!  Checks  and  cur- 
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rency  by  airplane  or  faster  still  by  telegraph  to  buy  and  pay  for 
things  we  want  in  every  state,  in  every  nation.  Both  have  value  given 
them  by  our  laws  and  our  ability  to  enforce  those  laws  and  only  to 
that  extent. 

If  we  can  effect  our  exchanges  of  products  for  ninety-nine  per 
cent  of  our  trade  under  these  instruments,  why  can  we  not  do  so  to 
one  hundred  per  cent?  Shall  we  say  our  commerce,  our  currency, 
our  laws,  our  ability  to  enforce  them,  our  government,  is  stronger, 
less  liable  to  collapse,  because  we  have  a  fraction  of  our  whole  tokens 
of  exchange  on  a  gold  standard  which  itself  would  collapse  at  any 
material  evidence  of  national  weakness?  Note  the  yen  in  Japan, 
sterling  in  England  and  so  on  through  history.  Gold  is  an  archaic, 
cumbersome,  dangerous  basis  for  a  nation’s  money  system,  inviting 
and  prolonging  economic  cataclysms  and  human  suffering.  In  fact 
it  is  the  deeply  submerged  and  little  realized  cause  of  the  present  one 
(the  depression  of  1930  and  after).  It  is  the  dam  that  stores  up  the 
products  of  our  factories  and  farms,  the  calamity  that  fills  our  streets 
and  strews  our  highways  with  hopeless  men  and  women. 

Let  us  grasp  the  fact  that  money  itself  has  no  value.  Its  functions 
are  twofold.  It  is  an  order  on  the  public,  or  legal  tender  given  us  for 
services  performed  or  things  exchanged  for  it.  Stored  or  banked  this 
order  becomes  a  reserve  for  future  use.  It  is  of  no  value  within  itself 
and  only  has  a  value  because  it  is  exchangeable  for  services  or 
things. 

The  man  with  money  gets  twice  as  much  with  his  money;  the 
man  with  goods  gets  half  as  much  for  his  things.  He  employs  labor 
when  money  is  inflated  and  things  are  deflated  by  a  gold  standard 
currency.  It  means  stability  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  stability 
in  the  price  of  commodities. 

So-called  stability  of  money  is  not  desirable.  Currency  should 
deflate  and  inflate  along  with  the  price  of  commodities  and  thus 
adjusted,  will  render  more  stable  the  cost  of  things  which  is  the  real 
objective  to  secure  the  economic  security  of  the  world.  Thus  fairness 
will  prevail  as  between  lenders  and  borrowers,  without  variation  in 
the  numerical  value  of  the  money,  but  with  a  purchasing  power 
attuned  strictly  to  the  average  rise  and  fall  of  goods.  Of  course  there 
will  be  variation  in  price  from  time  to  time  on  commodities  as  one 
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or  the  other  of  them  is  over-  or  under-produced  or  is  in  greater  de¬ 
mand,  or  less.  With  a  managed  currency  the  condition  presently  pre¬ 
vailing  whereunder  a  lender  or  a  man  with  a  credit  balance  in  bank 
has  twice  as  much  purchasing  power  at  the  expense  of  things.  This 
is  probably  the  most  important  function  that  will  be  observed  in  the 
operation  of  managed  tax-geared  currency. 

What  could  be  more  demoralizing  to  the  productive  power  of 
the  world  than  to  take  all  fluctuation  chances  as  a  gamble  in  the 
price  they  will  receive  for  their  goods  ?  Producers  may  intelligently 
plan  the  volume  of  demand  for  their  products  that  will  produce 
them  a  normal  price  and  avoid  sharp  declines  in  price  as  well  as 
sharp  increases  in  price  by  keeping  within  reasonable  volume  pro¬ 
duction,  an  end  sufficiently  difficult  in  itself  without  having  added 
to  their  risks  the  disorganizing  influence  of  a  money  standard  which 
is  too  rigid  and  fails  to  respond  and  vary  with  the  market  demand 
for  goods. 

Under  present  conditions  of  highly  inflated  gold  standard  values 
our  statesmen  and  economists  see  only  one  method  to  pull  out  of  the 
deep  syncline  of  depression.  The  cry  is  universal  for  increased  prices 
of  commodities  in  order  that  in  this  manner  gold  may  be  deflated 
and  losses  recouped.  I  regard  this  cry  as  leading  them  to  the  wilder¬ 
ness  and  not  out  of  it.  The  call  should  be  for  the  deflation  of  money 
to  a  point  where  things,  commodities,  will  enjoy  price  structure  that 
will  wipe  out  profits  made  by  money  lenders  and  wipe  out  the  losses 
made  by  those  who  owe  them. 

In  other  words,  that  gold  should  suffer  the  same  ratio  of  deflation 
that  commodities  have  suffered  until  the  depression  has  distributed 
its  incidence  with  as  great  force  upon  the  money  lenders  as  it  has 
upon  the  producers  of  goods. 

V 

Why  should  the  United  States  tremble  when  are  heard  murmurs 
of  abandoning  the  gold  standard,  which  even  in  its  inflated  value  as 
money  represents  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  country’s  annual 
income  ?  We  could  lose  it  all  and  at  once  become  masters  of  a  sounder 
currency  based  on  our  real  national  wealth,  and  not  on  a  metal  that 
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brings  neither  warmth  nor  food,  given  a  value  only  through  force 
of  habit  and  a  fallacious,  unjustifiable  psychology. 

A  point  is  that  the  class  that  lends  the  money  benefits  by  the 
reduction  in  living  costs  though  contributing  not  at  all  to  this  reduc¬ 
tion.  The  reduction  in  living  costs  comes  as  a  sacrifice  from  that  four- 
fifths  of  the  population  who  owe  money  and  in  no  degree  from  those 
who  lend  it,  though  they  themselves  enjoy  a  reduced  cost  on  every¬ 
thing  they  purchase — plus  ioo  per  cent  of  purchasing  power  on 
increased  value  of  their  money. 

Gold  will  always  have  to  be  used  by  countries  that  have  no  sta¬ 
bility,  but  its  value  will  only  be  that  of  a  commodity  to  the  stable 
nations.  In  a  very  short  time  we  would  have  just  as  much  gold  in 
our  vaults  as  we  have  today,  due  to  our  intensified  export  trade,  as  a 
result  of  low  price  levels.  Stability  will  slowly  evolve  in  small  and 
weak  nations  through  their  consolidation  into  stronger  and  larger 
nations,  made  necessary  by  economic  necessity,  much  as  smaller  fac¬ 
tories  consolidate  into  larger  companies,  in  order  to  secure  lower  unit 
cost  of  production  and  financial  power.  This  will  tend  to  eliminate 
the  danger  of  war  and  the  annoying  friction  incidental  to  quarrel¬ 
some  small  nations. 

The  total  wealth  of  the  people  is  very  much  more  than  the  gold 
alone  and  it  is  the  wealth  of  the  people  that  backs  the  currency. 
Surely  it  is  better  to  have  a  low  price  level  and  things  in  abundance, 
circulating  freely  for  use  of  the  people,  than  to  have  a  high  price 
level  of  things  and  their  restricted  circulation  as  a  result  of  high  price 
level  and  thus  to  enable  the  relative  few  producers  of  things  to  hoard, 
profit  and  increase  their  wealth  reserve.  Wealth  reserve,  when  beyond 
a  reasonable  level,  is  anti-social. 

Just  as  increase  of  new  gold  causes  raising  of  the  price  level  of 
things — so  the  increase  of  tokens  based  on  gold,  i.e.  credit,  causes 
increased  price  level  of  things.  Reverse  the  conditions  and  things  fall 
in  price.  Shaken  confidence  reduces  circulation  of  tokens  based  on 
gold,  hence  prices  fall.  It  is  equal  to  reduction  in  quantity  of  gold 
itself — but  confidence  disappears  more  easily  than  gold  itself. 

It  is  clear  that  price  levels  fluctuate  up  or  down  as  gold  or  its 
tokens  decrease  or  increase  in  quantity.  Much  gold  and  gold  tokens 
equal  high  prices — little  gold  and  gold  tokens  equal  low  prices. 
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The  truth  is  that  the  available  monetary  gold  is  altogether  too 
small  as  a  foundation  for  the  immense  credit  structure  raised  upon 
it.  In  times  of  stress  this  credit  structure  sways  with  confidence — or 
its  lack — and  the  danger  lies  in  its  toppling  like  a  tower  too  high  for 
its  foundation  and  thus  throwing  the  whole  duty  upon  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  gold  supply.  It  is  better  to  plan  the  credit  structure  based  upon 
the  wealth  of  the  whole  nation  expressed  in  things  and  property — 
a  foundation  very  much  more  stable  and  broader  than  all  the  mone¬ 
tary  gold  available. 

In  olden  times  currency  was  debased  by  the  State  so  frequently 
that  it  brought  a  reaction  requiring  a  metallic  currency  and  later  a 
metallic  standard  with  representing  notes.  Today  the  Government 
is  for  and  of  the  people  and  reasons  for  a  metallic  currency  are  no 
longer  operating. 

Thoughts  on  a  Brick 

What  is  a  brick  ?  It  is  something  very  much  alive,  has  a  heart  and 
a  soul,  throbs  and  pulsates  with  emotion.  An  entity  and  yet  only  a 
part  of  some  great  building,  itself  only  a  part  of  some  great  city,  the 
city  a  part  of  a  state,  the  state  of  a  nation,  the  nation  of  a  continent, 
the  continent  of  a  world,  the  world  of  a  universe.  The  Universe  dims 
off  into  a  part  of  something  else  that  many  people  call  “God.” 

But  let  us  return  to  the  brick  and  trace  it  back  to  its  elements,  the 
elements  to  molecules,  the  molecules  to  atoms,  the  atoms  to  that 
lively  family  the  scientists  are  just  now  following  through  their 
dance  and  maze  of  beauty,  to  something  so  infinitely  small  that  it  is 
only  known  to  exist  by  its  evidence  of  life,  expressionless  except  in 
light  and  in  mathematical  formula  followed  almost  as  a  will-o’  the 
wisp,  by  the  minds  (would  I  have  been  wrong  had  I  said  souls?)  of 
great  mathematicians  and  philosophers.  Then  finally,  all  there  is  in 
space,  all  there  is  in  the  wonderful  expressions  of  Nature  of  the 
different  forms  and  combinations  of  electromotive  force. 

Let  us  again  go  back  to  the  brick.  It  did  not  just  happen  to  be  a 
brick.  There  are  an  infinite  number  of  reasons  why  it  became  a  brick, 
in  its  humble  boundaries.  There  is  something  in  it  of  the  spirit  and 
the  soul  of  men  and  women.  There  is  birth  and  death.  There  is  a 
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sequence  of  planning  by  endless  minds  that  have  made  it  a  brick. 
There  is  a  part  of  the  great  “What-Has-Gone-Before”  in  material 
things  and  no  less  in  the  spirit,  that  make  it  a  brick.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  sweat  and  brawn  of  the  laborer  who  has  fed  hungry  children. 
It  is  a  brain  child  of  the  architect,  who  has  reached  into  the  heavens 
of  his  imagination  to  form  beautiful  palaces  and  happy  homes.  But 
the  brick  is  something  more,  there  is  something  in  it  of  the  soul  of 
the  human  race,  without  which  the  elemental  earth,  which  in  turn 
has  formed  its  own  building  blocks,  could  not  have  become  a  brick. 
Its  spiritual  history  indeed  would  seem  infinitely  more  varied  than 
its  material  story.  Its  material  history  merges  into  its  spiritual  history 
imperceptibly  though  modestly. 


January  5,  1938 

My  Dear  Dr.  Ells  : 

Your  letter  has  stimulated  hope  that  I  may  really  meet  Mr.  B. 
It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  receive  him  in  White  Plains,  and 
have  him  stay  with  us.  Should  Mr.  B.  wish  to  bring  his  secretary,  we 
have  plenty  of  room  and  will  be  glad  to  put  him  up.  I  have  watched 
his  career  for  many  years.  He  has  impressed  me  as  one  willing  to 
consider  new  ideas,  but  with  conservative  caution,  essential  if  one  is 
to  avoid  the  extreme  into  which  immature  thinkers  are  tumbling 
and  dragging  with  them  the  millions  whose  mental  horizons  rarely 
extend  beyond  getting  something  for  nothing.  These  people  are 
numerically  so  strong  that  they  rush  on  with  mob  abandon,  where 
thinking  men  approach  with  caution.  Their  leaders  merely  pour 
words  into  the  ether,  which,  like  a  herring  net,  enmeshes  hordes. 
The  radio  is  the  one  unchecked  disseminator  of  loose  thought.  A 
perfect  method  that  enables  unthinking  people  to  receive  and  swal¬ 
low,  though  they  rarely  digest,  the  limitless  piffle  that  is  offered 
them.  These  people  are  being  taught  that  “Santa  Claus”  is  the  one 
source  of  economic  well  being — “bread  by  the  sweat  of  thy  brow”  is 
obsolete. 

It  is  the  peculiarly  perfect  adaptability  of  the  radio  to  the  methods 
of  a  demagogue  that  makes  this  mob  movement  possible.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  net  an  untruth  in  the  ether  than  in  personal  debate.  The 
public,  before  the  radio,  was  only  reached  through  newspapers,  the 
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lecture  platform,  oratory  and  books.  Such  an  audience  were  thinkers, 
and  was  small  indeed,  relative  to  the  enormous  radio  audiences  who 
respond,  largely  emotionally,  now.  Thus,  the  dangerous  power  of 
radio,  heralding  “Santa  Claus,”  scarcity  philosophers  and  “rabbit-out- 
of-the-hat”  politicians,  appeals  to  millions  of  people  who,  prior  to 
this  period,  lacked  the  energy,  the  ability,  or  even  the  desire  to  exer¬ 
cise  their  minds  in  listening  to  great  speakers,  reading  books,  or  in 
any  way  learning,  where  doing  so  required  effort.  The  great  mass  of 
the  people,  all  accessible  to  radio,  may  be  roughly  classified  into 
those  who  listen  without  thinking  and  are  impelled  emotionally  by 
“Santa  Claus”  promises,  and  those  who  listen  and  do  think.  We 
have  twenty-seven  million  people  in  the  United  States  voting  for 
“Santa  Claus,”  and  seventeen  million  still  believing  in  “the  sweat  of 
thy  brow”  for  bread. 

Now  it  happens  that  loose  and  shallow  thinkers  seek  support  and 
secure  it  from  their  own  class,  “birds  of  a  feather,”  etc.  It  is  also  true 
that  these  exhorters,  appealing  to  the  mentally  benumbed  masses, 
find  it  unnecessary  to  be  truthful  because  only  rarely  are  they,  or  can 
they  be,  “checked  up”  by  their  audience.  Thinking  men  are  usually 
honest.  Sound  thinking  rejects  all  that  cannot  bear  the  microscope. 

I  think  it  will  be  seen  that  the  radio  is  peculiarly  the  instrument 
with  which  false  prophets  inoculate  shallow  minds  with  destruc¬ 
tive  political  virus.  This  has  been  going  on  in  my  country  for  years. 
It  began,  in  its  virulent  stage,  with  the  destruction  of  cotton,  pigs, 
cattle,  wheat,  short  hour  day,  etc.  Destruction  of  the  very  things  that 
meant  more  food  and  clothing — the  philosophy  of  scarcity — a  phi¬ 
losophy  of  destroying  the  reserve  that  intelligence,  frugality  and 
energy  had  stored.  All  this  to  increase  the  unit  dollar  price,  to  the 
end  that  the  lender  of  money  be  paid  the  price  in  the  bond.  If  the 
farmer’s  mortgage  was  made  when  wheat  was  a  dollar  per  bushel 
and  was  paid  when  it  was  fifty  cents  per  bushel,  the  money  lender 
made  one  hundred  per  cent — usury,  a  criminal  offense,  punishable 
by  death  in  olden  times.  The  roots  of  my  philosophy  were  nourished 
in  the  soil  of  this  monetary  crime.  The  magic  of  New  Dealism  really 
benefits  the  class  they  hate,  the  man  who  holds  the  mortgage.  It 
could  be  no  better  designed  for  that  purpose. 

Of  course,  the  farmer  who  had  been  impoverished  by  selling  on 
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a  world  market,  while  buying  all  with  which  he  produced  his  crop, 
on  a  highly  protective  tariff  basis,  required  and  must  have,  not  re¬ 
lief,  but  a  stable  basis  on  which  to  found  his  economic  life,  and  a 
monetary  basis  more  nearly  adjusted  to  the  energy  expended.  The 
country  does  not  owe  him  a  living.  The  country  owes  no  one  a 
living,  except  the  lame  or  the  halt.  But  the  country  does  owe  protec¬ 
tion  against  racketeers  in  the  money  lending  system.  They  are  not 
in  great  number,  but  are  in  tremendous  power.  Also,  and  above  all, 
protection  for  misguided  economists  who  “radio”  the  masses  to  eco¬ 
nomic  destruction. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  economic  evils  were  undermining  our 
country  in  1929.  It  is  certain  that  you  cannot  make  living  monkey- 
wrenches  out  of  human  beings  along  a  belt  of  moving  motor  parts, 
without  incubating  rebellion.  It  is  certain  that  men  must  be  ade¬ 
quately  fed,  amused  and  allowed  means,  of  setting  up  reserves 
against  time.  It  is  equally  certain  that  no  wealth  is  being  created 
when  men  are  “sitting  down.”  Allow  a  man  to  labor  the  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  hours  consistent  with  reasonable  rest  and  amuse¬ 
ment. 

A  proper  basis  for  dividing  the  twenty-four  hours  of  a  man’s  day 
lies  within  reasonable  distance  of  equal  division  between  labor, 
amusement  and  rest.  I  know  of  no  better  division  of  the  employment 
of  human  energy.  But  I  do  know  that  if  a  man  lifts  a  weight  with  a 
lever  instead  of  by  direct  brawn,  he  can  accomplish  more,  which 
means  that  to  the  maximum  degree  possible  levers,  machinery,  should 
be  used.  I  also  know  that  the  human  race  can  absorb  every  useful 
thing  that  man  can  make,  given  adequate  distribution;  that  “over¬ 
production”  is  a  fallacy.  Hence,  replace  the  direct  labor  of  man’s 
hands  with  levers,  machines.  Multiply  the  labor  by  every  scientific 
discovery,  produce  endless  useful  things,  in  quality,  quantity  and 
variety,  perfect  distribution  and  you  will  make  out  of  every  man  a 
god,  with  a  serene  and  kindly  mind.  But  you  cannot  do  this  by 
destroying  reserves,  by  sitdown  strikes,  slowing  the  speed  of  the  belt, 
picket  lines,  pig  killing,  in  a  word  by  the  philosophy  of  scarcity. 

And  lastly,  let  me  say,  and  this  with  all  the  earnestness  I  can 
drive  into  the  statement,  neither  can  you  do  it  by  allowing  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  economic  forces  of  life  to  remain  in  the  power  of  Greed. 
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Our  monetary  system  is  wrong.  This  fact  is  the  very  matrix  of  the 
poison  that  is  responsible  for  other  evils  I  have  mentioned  in  this 
letter.  Its  dissemination  is  world  wide  and  could  be  remedied. 

I  must  bring  this  letter  to  a  close.  Fundamentally,  the  conserva¬ 
tive  conception  has  ceased  to  grow  sufficiently  fast;  its  molecular 
velocity  is  slow.  It  is  no  longer  in  touch  with  liberal  thought,  whose 
molecular  velocity  is  entirely  too  fast  and  has  torn  away  from  the 
anchorage  of  conservatism.  Its  wild  speed  will  destroy  it  and  send  us 
back  to  something  comparable  to  the  Dark  Ages.  The  crying  need 
of  this  Age  is  for  a  group  of  statesmen  who  can  see  this,  who  will 
speed  up  conservatism  until  it  can  contact  liberalism  and  slow  it 
down  before  catastrophe. 

What  I  have  observed  in  Mr.  B.  is  that  he  has  this  fundamental 
necessity.  His  grip  on  liberalism  was  wrenched  loose  because  liberal¬ 
ism  was  travelling  at  destructive  speed. 

I  have  pondered  deeply  over  this  situation  and  I  think  I  have  the 
answer,  but  not  the  youth  to  launch  it  effectively  or  to  follow  it  up. 
This  must  be  done  by  men  of  Mr.  B.’s  wisdom.  It  would  please  me 
greatly,  if  I  should  meet  him  and  have  the  time  quietly  to  impart 
what  I  have  to  say.  Please  tell  him  this  and  wire  me  if  I  may  expect 
him.  I  would  dearly  love  to  have  you  come  too. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 
February  7,  1938 

My  Dear  Dr.  Ells: 

Your  letter  of  January  21st  has  been  with  me  some  days.  I  have 
been  so  crowded  with  work  that  I  had  put  it  aside  until  a  more 
convenient  moment. 

The  first  thing  I  am  going  to  do  is  have  a  tilt  with  you  for  doing 
what  a  good  sportsman,  in  my  judgment,  should  never  do — that  is, 
“shoot  into  the  brown.”  It  means  shooting  at  a  herd  of  animals, 
instead  of  picking  out  your  buck.  This,  I  am  sure,  is  a  familiar  term 
to  you. 

Mr.  B.  says,  “Revolutionary,”  “incapable  of  realization  without 
complete  destruction  of  our  present  conception  of  civilization.”  I 
should  have  been  happier  had  Mr.  B.  disclosed  specifically  the  points 
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he  questions  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  K.  of  December  12th — “picked  out 
his  buck.” 

Thus,  Mr.  B.  forces  me  also  to  “shoot  into  the  brown”  and,  my 
dear  Dr.  Ells,  frankness  compels  me  to  say,  so  do  you.  Your  second 
paragraph  implies  that  you  are  ready  to  brand  me  as  being  an 
advocate  of  some  form  of  Social  Credit.  This,  at  least,  gives  me  some¬ 
thing  to  reply  to. 

Firstly,  let  me  deny  absolutely  that  I  hold  any  such  view.  In  fact, 
I  am  quite  sure  that  I  am  further  removed  from  Social  Credit  views 
than  possibly  even  are  Mr.  B.  and  yourself.  I  am  a  materialist,  believe 
in  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  think  any  plan  that  breeds  unfit  people 
who  cannot  “make  the  grade”  is  a  biological  and  sociological  mistake. 

I  further  believe  that  Social  Credit  encourages  such  breeding, 
spawns  an  unfit  class,  which  sooner  or  later  will  root  itself  into  the 
Human  Race,  infect  it  with  a  virus  so  deadly  that  the  Race  may 
disappear,  as  have  disappeared  so  many  millions  of  species  in  the 
dim  ages  of  time. 

Man,  as  a  Race,  has  no  definite  tenure  to  the  place  he  occupies. 
He  is  merely  an  experiment,  as  was  the  sabre-toothed  tiger,  and,  like 
him,  is  destined  to  disappear  when  he  fails  to  fit  his  environment.  He 
will  live  only  so  long  as  his  behavior  fits  the  climatic  conditions  and 
topography  and  his  general  suitability  to  the  world  he  lives  in, 
“clicks.” 

I  am  at  the  other  extreme  of  tendency  to  Social  Credit.  In  fact,  I 
am  a  poor  Democrat,  because  in  my  judgment  Democratic  institu¬ 
tions  are  now  fading  into  Social  Credit  ideas. 

My  dear  Dr.  Ells,  you  must  regard  the  foregoing  as  a  mild  way 
of  stating  that  you  and  Mr.  B.  are  poor  shots.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
you  have  not  even  seen  the  animal  you  were  shooting  at,  only  the 
“brown.” 

I  will  try  to  give  you  my  conception  of  money,  its  proper  use,  its 
issue  and  control  by  Government,  the  effect  of  monopoly  of  interest 
by  Government — all  to  the  end  that  we  may  destroy  the  tendency, 
which  has  grown  up,  to  “hoard  for  profit”  and  so  excise  the 
cancer,  “Greed,”  that  is  destroying  the  Race. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  tax  rests  on  all  property  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  as  at  present  valued,  some  three  hundred  billion  dollars.  The 
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function  of  issuing  money,  and  in  fact  its  complete  control,  is  a 
function  of  Congress,  and  recently,  to  a  certain  extent,  delegated  to 
the  President.  He  may  devalue  the  dollar  at  will;  issue  money  at  will, 
by  the  millions  of  dollars. 

Inasmuch  as  Congress  may  use  the  tax  function  to  any  extent  that 
it  deems  wise,  and  controls  the  issue  of  money,  (a)  Why  should  it 
trouble  to  set  aside  eleven  billion  dollars  in  gold  dollars,  in  certain 
holes  in  the  ground,  as  a  guarantee  of  currency  ?  (b)  Why  is  not  its 
power  to  tax  all  or  any  values  in  the  country  the  real  and  only  guar¬ 
antor  of  the  currency  that  it  issues  ?  Certainly  very  much  more  value 
than  the  eleven  billion  dollars  in  gold,  as  it  rests  on  the  entire  wealth 
of  the  Nation. 

If  the  foregoing  is  sound,  why  should  not  the  country  rest 
squarely  on  printing  its  own  currency  ?  Always  provided,  and  this  is 
the  crux  of  the  matter — that  it  issues  the  money  for  red  value,  and 
regulates  through  its  taxing  power  in  an  equal  amount  of  bills  for 
the  incinerator.  Mark  well  that  such  an  issue  is  not  fiat  money,  is  not 
inflation,  the  incinerator  is  imperative . 

In  truth  this  plan  differs  in  no  substantial  way  from  the  system 
by  which  our  Government  now  obtains  its  money.  We  now  borrow 
the  currency  from  the  bank,  giving  the  bank  bonds  therefor,  and 
the  banks  take  the  bonds  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  a  Govern¬ 
ment  institution,  which  prints  the  currency  for  the  banks,  using  the 
bonds  as  security.  Then  the  banks  pay  the  currency  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  exchange  for  more  bonds.  It  is  evident  that  the  difference 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Nation  is  paying  out  from  one  to  one  and 
one-half  per  cent  for  money  the  Government  itself  creates,  while  if 
the  Government  printed  its  own  currency,  it  would  save  this  waste¬ 
ful  payment  of  interest  to  the  banks. 

Of  course,  the  system  we  are  using  is  indirect  inflation,  but  as  the 
process  has  been  in  use  for  creating  billions  of  dollars  for  years,  it 
scarcely  can  be  termed  “revolutionary.”  I  am  not  sure  that  a  “revolu¬ 
tion”  may  not  be  necessary  to  avoid  the  “complete  destruction  of  our 
present  civilization.”  This  will  certainly  be  the  case,  if  Social  Credi¬ 
tors,  who  are  the  parasites  on  Democracies,  as  are  Bolshevists,  Social¬ 
ists  and  all  other  “isms”  or  “ists,”  are  not  destroyed  by  a  definite 
restraint.  This  definite  restraint  is  the  only  means  that  can  reorien- 
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tate  human  progress,  lead  it  away  from  the  road  to  self-destruction 
it  now  travels.  This  is  to  abolish  interest  for  private  gain . 

Stop  the  ever-swelling  tide  of  Greed.  Direct  the  thoughts  of  men 
to  a  higher  plane,  a  more  profitable  one.  We  need  better  pay,  not 
more  pay  of  the  same  old  kind. 

What  is  the  instrument  that  encourages  Greed?  It  is  simply  the 
invention  of  a  token  that  gives  us  directly  neither  food  nor  warmth. 
This  token  we  rent  to  someone  for  interest.  Day  and  night,  the  rent 
earns  every  tick  of  the  watch.  It  burdens  abundance  and  stimulates 
Greed.  Such  is  money  at  interest. 

I  propose  that  we  really  sweep  the  “money  changers”  from  the 
temple  and  have  the  people  as  a  whole,  the  Government,  retain  the 
interest  monopoly.  The  interest  “racket”  stimulates  Greed  to  a 
frenzy.  Today  the  outstanding  goal  of  Man  is  to  acquire  money  that 
he  may  lend  at  interest.  The  control  of  money  and  interest  levies 
tribute  upon  all,  a  tribute  so  drastic  that  in  the  past  few  decades  red 
rebellion  has  been  checked  only  by  palliatives,  levying  drastically 
upon  those  who  have,  and  passing  it  on  to  those  who  have  not. 
Social  Credit,  Socialism  and  Communism  are  these  palliatives,  them¬ 
selves  more  destructive  than  the  disease. 

A  Nation  may  be  bankrupt  as  far  as  money  is  concerned,  and 
still  be  rich  with  warehouses  bursting  with  abundance.  Money  is 
neither  food,  clothing,  nor  warmth.  It  is  merely  an  accurate  method 
of  settling  accounts,  when  used  for  its  proper  function.  When  used 
as  a  mechanism  for  hoarding  and  interest,  it  does  not  serve  but 
destroys. 

I  propose  that  Government  should  pay  all  its  bills  with  money 
printed  on  its  own  presses.  That  the  total  sum  of  its  bills  be  taxed 
out  of  the  people.  That  the  money  received  from  the  people  in  taxes 
be  immediately  incinerated.  That  Government  maintain  a  monopoly 
of  money  lending  at  interest.  That  Government  print  the  money 
it  lends.  That  existing  banks  and  new  ones  function  as  a  distributing 
system  for  making  the  loans  of  Government  money  and  collecting 
such  loans.  That  the  interest  charged  by  the  Government  be  calcu¬ 
lated  on  the  cost  of  the  service  given,  including  the  printing  of  the 
currency,  possibly  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent.  That  banks  be  allowed 
as  a  commission  charge  a  sufficient  percentage  to  cover  their  costs, 
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plus  a  reasonable  profit.  That  the  banks  be  allowed  a  further  com¬ 
mission  charge  for  guaranteeing  the  borrowers  for  the  loan  made. 

The  object  of  this  is  two-fold;  it  retains  a  tremendous  established 
network  and  organization  already  trained  in  money  handling.  Such 
organization  will  not  guarantee  a  loan  unless  sound.  The  banks 
thus  became  the  first  defense  line  of  the  Government  lending 
money.  The  banks  guarantee  on  what  they  consider  adequate  se¬ 
curity.  This  security  is  handed  over  as  collateral  to  the  Government. 
If  the  borrowers  and  bank  cannot  pay  the  Government  sells  the  se¬ 
curity.  The  bank,  of  course,  collapses,  even  as  now.  If  the  security 
fails  at  auction  to  realize  sufficient  to  cover  the  loan  and  charges 
made  by  the  Government,  the  shortage  is  added  to  the  Government 
tax  budget,  and  is  collected  from  the  people  in  taxes. 

It  is  finally  the  tax  power  of  the  Government  over  all  the  wealth 
of  the  people  that  lies  behind  the  security  of  the  currency  that  the 
Government  issues . 

This  amount  of  issue  is  governed  by  the  demands  of  the  bor¬ 
rowers,  thus  affording  a  demand  regulation  to  the  amount  of  cur¬ 
rency  issued.  The  Nation’s  entire  wealth  is  mobilized  at  all  times  as 
needed,  as  borrowers’  demands  require  it. 

Panics  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  They  cure  themselves.  Assets 
are  never  frozen. 

This  taxing  power  automatically  balances  the  budget.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  accepts  its  own  currency  for  taxes. 

It  will  be  noted  that  fundamentally  there  is  no  substantial  change 
in  the  security  lying  behind  the  present  issue  of  currency,  no  destruc¬ 
tive  change  in  the  operation  of  banks,  except  that  they  lose  their 
power  to  the  Government  of  charging  interest,  in  lieu  of  which  they 
become  disbursing,  collecting  and  guaranteeing  agencies,  plus  cus¬ 
todians  for  checking  accounts. 

The  cost  of  running  the  Government  is  X  millions  of  dollars. 
This  is  printed  and  paid  out  to  its  employees  in  its  Navy,  its  Army, 
its  contractors,  its  creditors  of  innumerable  types.  The  sum  total  of 
such  payments  becomes  its  tax  budget.  The  sum  total  of  its  tax 
budget  is  incinerated,  as  it  comes  in  from  the  people.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  loses  no  interest,  as  it  prints  its  own  money  at  a  trifling  cost. 
This  is  charged  as  previously  shown. 
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Now — let  us  follow  the  farmer — see  how  it  affects  him  and  the 
Government.  Owning  his  own  farm,  assume  he  has  no  money.  He 
goes  to  the  Bank,  asks  for  a  thousand  dollars  to  carry  him  through 
his  growing  season  until  his  crop  is  sold.  Let  us  imagine  this  con¬ 
versation  : 

Farmer:  I  want  to  borrow  a  thousand  dollars. 

Banker:  What  security? 

Farmer:  All  my  property. 

Banker:  List  it. 

Farmer  hands  the  Bank  an  inventory,  land,  house,  stables,  stock, 
etc. 

Banker :  How  long  ? 

Farmer:  One  year. 

Banker:  You  can  have  fifty  per  cent  of  your  present  value. 

Farmer:  Not  enough. 

Banker:  Will  reputable  friends  endorse  the  other  five  hundred? 

Farmer:  Yes. — or  no.  He  gets  it  if  they  can  and  will. 

A  year  passes.  The  farmer  goes  to  the  bank  and  hands  the  banker 
fifteen  hundred  dollars,  if  he  prospers.  The  banker  cancels  his  note, 
charges  whatever  Government  interest  and  his  own  commission, 
regulated  by  Government — places  the  money  in  a  safe,  where  per¬ 
haps  is  the  money  of  a  thousand  other  farmers.  On  a  specific  settle¬ 
ment  day  the  money  is  taken  to  the  Government,  who  hands  the  se¬ 
curity  back  to  the  banker  and  throws  the  money  into  the  incinerator. 
Conversation  continues: 

Farmer:  I  want  you  to  keep  that  five  hundred  dollars  profit  for 
me. 

Banker:  O.K.  Will  charge  you  a  certain  percentage  for  custody 
and  handling  your  checks. 

Now  the  farmer  begins  to  think,  “What  am  I  going  to  do  with 
that  five  hundred  dollars  ? 

He  can’t  lend  it  at  interest — concludes  he  will  extend  his  farm, 
or  invest  it  with  some  manufacturing  company,  steamship  line, 
trucking  company  or  any  of  the  thousands  of  companies  that  he 
would  like  to  invest  in,  but — remember,  not  on  an  interest  basis. 
There  should  be  no  preferred  dividends.  “No  interest”  forces  a  very 
strong  tendency  for  everyone  to  keep  his  money  usefully  employed. 
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This  means  plenty  to  do  for  all  those  who  have  only  their  labor  to 
sell.  It  means  a  tremendous  development  of  supplies  of  every  nature. 
The  ratio  of  one  class  of  supplies  to  another  class  of  supplies  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  individual  initiative,  as  represented  by  the  management  of 
companies.  Relative  quantities  of  all  useful  things  will  soon  fit  the 
relative  demand  for  these  things .  If  it  is  a  good,  a  much  wanted 
mouse-trap,  a  path  will  be  worn  to  the  door  of  the  factory.  And  this 
is  one  of  the  main  points— that  we  do  not  destroy  individual  initia¬ 
tive.  Neither  do  we  destroy  big  companies  or  large  corporations.  We 
simplify  and  multiply  them. 

Technocracy  has  an  open  road  ahead.  Men  will  not  want  money, 
but  will  want  the  useful  things  that  money  merely  keeps  books  for. 
The  savage  in  Africa  adjusts  his  economic  life  more  sensibly  in 
some  ways  than  do  advanced  races — counts  his  wealth  in  cows,  sheep, 
goats,  houses,  lands,  fields — all  things  that  are  useful — even  wives. 

It  is  clear  that  such  a  system  will  make  for  tremendous  produc¬ 
tion.  This  will  mean  expansion  of  roads,  railways,  trucks,  transport 
and  generally  increase  demand  for  labor— an  abundance  so  plentiful 
of  things  that  all  will  be  extremely  cheap — abundance  for  everyone 
who  is  willing  to  work,  to  have,  to  store  and  enjoy.  In  short— a  policy 
of  abundance  against  a  policy  of  scarcity. 

An  idle  man,  or  one  wastefully  employed,  is  a  national  loss.  It 
matters  not  to  the  whole  population  what  his  rate  of  pay,  if  his  work 
has  added  something  to  the  total  wealth.  After  all,  the  rate  of  pay 
is  only  a  relative  thing.  A  man’s  work  should  give  him  the  standard 
of  living,  relative  to  the  amount  of  energy  usefully  applied  produc¬ 
ing  for  the  whole. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  wealthy  men  and  poor  men.  This  will 
always  be,  just  as  there  are  robust  trees  and  scrawny  trees,  full 
blushing  roses  and  dried  up  buds.  This  is  a  natural  process  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  and  without  it  progressive  development  of  life  is  inconceivable. 
There  must  be  forces  for  building  up  and  expanding  the  fit,  and 
other  forces  for  wrecking  and  destroying  the  unfit.  This  is  evolution. 
Where  the  machinery  fails  is  when  it  destroys  the  fit  and  the  unfit 
at  the  same  time.  It  is  precisely  there  that  Socialism,  Communism 
and  all  the  other  “isms”  check  and  sometimes  destroy  and  set  back 
for  centuries  the  orderly  progress  of  life. 
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We  are  not  through  with  the  farmer  yet.  We  will  suppose  that 
a  drought  destroyed  his  crop  and  imagine  this  conversation: 

Farmer:  Mr.  Banker,  I  can’t  pay  you.  The  drought  destroyed 
my  crop. 

Banker:  Why  didn’t  you  insure  your  crop? 

Farmer:  I  thought  I  could  save  the  money. 

Banker:  That  is  too  bad.  I  will  have  to  sell  you  out,  unless  you 
go  to  some  department  of  the  Government,  especially  organized 
for  cases  like  yours. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  farmer  has  to  be  sold  out  and  selling  him 
out  only  produces  five  hundred  dollars,  with  which  to  pay  the 
banker  and  the  Government.  Let  us  further  suppose  that  there  has 
been  such  a  terrible  condition  that  the  banker  can’t  pay  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  that  the  Government  has  to  sell  out  the  banker  and  the 
farmer,  and  by  and  large,  loses  one  hundred  million  dollars  on  its 
loans.  What  does  the  Government  do  ?  It  steps  up  its  tax  budget  for 
this  amount,  one  hundred  million  dollars — thus  averaging  out  the 
losses  over  the  whole  one  hundred  and  thirty  million  people.  The 
Government  may  do  more,  but  that  is  quite  aside  from  this  argu¬ 
ment,  and  set  up  arrangements  to  take  care  of  disastrous  conditions 
of  this  kind.  It  may,  for  instance,  decide  to  carry  the  banker  and 
the  farmer  over  a  period  of  time,  in  order  that  Nature’s  averages 
may  assert  themselves  and  through  such  averages  pull  both  the 
farmer  and  the  banker  out  of  the  “mire.” 

But  these  things  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  direct  question. 
The  point  that  must  not  be  lost  is  that  if  the  Government  is  not 
paid,  the  people  are  taxed  to  cover  the  Government  losses  and  the 
Government  must  incinerate  this  tax  money  as  soon  as  it  comes  into 
the  Treasury. 

Is  it  not  clear  that  this  is  far  from  being  inflation  or  fiat  money  ? 
It  is  relegating  money  to  its  legitimate  function  of  keeping  books 
for  the  world  or  the  Nation,  and  that  is  properly  its  only  function. 

I  feel,  my  dear  Dr.  Ells  that  I  have  gone  far  enough  in  this  letter 
to  at  least  draw  the  fire  of  Mr.  B.  and  your  own,  but  let  me  earnestly 
ask,  if  you  can  be  induced  to  consider  me  in  “open  season”  again 
and  that  you  “pick  your  shot”  and  do  not  fire  “into  the  brown”  that 
is,  specifically  state  with  what  you  disagree  and  why.  Of  course, 
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there  are  many  other  side  phases  to  this  subject  that  would  require 
several  volumes  of  carefully  prepared  argument.  It  seems  unwise, 
however,  for  me  to  get  too  far  ahead  of  the  “shooting  party,”  but  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  be  the  “buck”  for  any  specific  run. 

I  should  indeed  like  to  have  a  visit  from  Mr.  B.  and  I  promise 
that  I  will  neither  ask  for  quarter  nor  give  it. 

With  kind  regards, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

P.S.  In  short,  all  world-wide  unrest  has  its  origin  in  but  one  thing, 
class  hatred,  caused  by  economic  unbalance.  This  unbalance  is  in 
turn  caused  by  Greed,  and  Greed  is  ever  fanned  to  a  white  heat  by 
hoarding  and  interest.  Destroy  the  device  of  interest  and  you  re¬ 
move  the  underlying  causes  of  War.  Destroy  interest  and  you  close 
the  damper  on  the  white  hot  furnace  of  Greed. 

I  trust  you  may  feel  disposed  to  send  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Mr. 
B.  and  for  your  convenience  I  enclose  a  copy. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 
February  28,  1938 

My  Dear  Mr. — : 

A  letter  has  been  due  you  for  many  months,  in  reply  to  your 
splendid  letter  of  Sept.  21st.  Immediately  after  my  return  from 
British  Columbia  last  October,  I  was  compelled  to  undergo  an  op¬ 
eration  for  the  removal  of  the  lens  of  my  right  eye.  This  weakened 
me  greatly  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  not  yet  fully  recovered 
my  strength;  although  I  am  happy  to  say  my  sight  has  been  pre¬ 
served.  However,  I  have  to  use  three  separate  pair  of  glasses,  as  with 
the  removal  of  the  lens,  the  focussing  of  the  eye  was  destroyed. 
The  foregoing  is  my  alibi  for  not  having  answered  so  fine  a  letter. 

I  am  sure  the  news  that  is  now  taking  up  the  front  pages  of  the 
papers  should  give  you  food  for  much  thought.  Possibly  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  you  approve  Chamberlain  and  in  the  evening  you  approve  Eden. 
Personally,  I  approve  Eden  one  hundred  per  cent  morally  and 
academically  and  Chamberlain  one  hundred  per  cent  practically. 
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Strange  as  it  may  seem,  duplicity  is  sometimes  necessary  to  preserve 
honor.  This  seems  to  be  such  an  occasion.  With  Germany,  Italy  and 
Japan  in  their  present  moods  Eden  would  have  had  the  world  at 
war  overnight.  Chamberlain  will  certainly  defer  it  for  quite  a  while, 
and  may  defer  it  altogether,  even  though  his  decision  may  be 
dimmed  slightly,  if  not  greatly,  by  the  fact  that  he  did  not  “love 
honor  more.” 

When  the  very  existence  of  civilization  is  at  stake,  I  submit, 
that  honor  may  be  put  in  pink  cotton  for  a  while,  until  arms  and 
ammunition  are  accumulated  to  adequately  support  it.  The  great 
thing  at  the  moment  is  that  England  is  arming  and  arming  fast,  and 
diplomatically  has  stemmed  the  headlong  rush  to  a  world  war.  I 
know  of  no  finer  statesmanship  than  that.  The  world  owes  Cham¬ 
berlain  a  great  debt  of  gratitude.  This  is  not  to  fail  in  admiration  for 
Anthony  Eden.  Let  us  admire  his  magnificent  stand  but  be  very 
glad  that  he  did  the  resigning. 

I  am  much  afraid  that  with  England  unprepared,  she  would 
have  been  bled  white,  had  she  “Anthony  Edened”  into  war.  This 
country  is  so  deadly  set  against  any  war,  or  any  “entangling  alliances” 
that  she  could  not  be  counted  upon  to  come  to  Britain’s  aid  until 
Britain  was  bled  white.  It  would  be  a  repetition  of  the  last  great  war. 
We  did  not  come  in  until  the  bitter  end.  Failing  to  do  so  at  an  earlier 
date  lost  literally  millions  of  fine  lives.  Not  only  allies’  lives  but  lives 
of  the  enemy.  This  terrific  blood  purge  lies  at  the  very  bottom  of 
conditions  as  they  exist  today. 

Of  course,  England  and  America,  hand  in  hand,  could  put  the 
world  on  the  course  of  peace  and  keep  her  there,  but  my  dear  friend, 
the  real  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  underlying  this  antagonism  of 
nations  is  something  more  serious  still.  It  is  the  antagonism  of  class. 
This  schism  is  deep,  universal,  and  I  am  afraid  incurable  with  any 
democratic  government.  After  all,  animosities  between  nations  con¬ 
note  only  the  flowering  of  industrial  chaos.  Had  the  world  a  philoso¬ 
phy  of  plenty,  instead  of  a  philosophy  of  scarcity,  and  were  her 
technocracy  and  labor  directed  to  increasing  the  number  of  useful 
things,  in  lieu  of  curtailing  them  for  higher  prices,  and  were  interest 
a  government  monopoly,  there  would  be  a  plethora  of  these  things. 
A  plethora  of  things  and  better  living  conditions  would  abolish  the 
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drift  to  war.  It  is  the  gnawing  of  economic  suffering  that  makes  men 
and  women  wish  to  fight;  that  makes  Nations  seek  places  in  the 
sun.  There  is  no  occasion  for  such  suffering.  There  are  ample  hands 
and  ample  brains  and  ample  supplies  to  wipe  poverty  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  The  problem  is  altogether  one  of  distribution.  Not 
physical  distribution  of  the  things,  but  an  economic  distribution  that 
will  permit  the  things  to  flow  on  an  open,  wide  smooth  economic 
road  into  usefulness  in  all  the  homes  of  the  land. 

I  am  persuaded  that  there  is  just  one  evil  that  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  stagnated  development  of  the  people  and  that  is  the  interest  com¬ 
plex.  Hoarding  is  fostered  by  the  ability  to  collect  interest  on  your 
hoardings.  This  in  turn  stimulates  greed.  Greed,  in  turn,  fattens 
upon  itself,  for  itself,  without  being  of  service  to  any  people  or  any 
person.  Eliminate  the  interest  machinery  of  the  world  and  relegate 
to  Government  only  the  right  to  lend  money  at  interest  and  I  think 
we  will  strike  at  the  root  of  much  of  the  trouble. 

I  am  sending  you  a  series  of  letters  that  I  have  written  from 
time  to  time,  in  which  this  subject  is  treated.  They  may  be  of 
interest  to  you — if  not,  throw  them  into  the  waste  basket. 

I  agree  with  every  word  of  your  sound  letter,  but  let  me  point 
out  to  you — today’s  action  must  be  on  today’s  facts  and  future  fore¬ 
casts.  Today,  Anthony  Eden  resigned  and  Chamberlain  reaches  a 
basis  of  understanding  with  Italy  and  Germany;  plays  for  valuable 
time  with  which  to  build  his  defenses — and,  possibly  even  avoid  war 
and  save  England’s  honor  and — his  neck. 

With  England  destroyed,  I  can  see  very  little  use  in  the  Creator 
continuing  his  experiment  with  the  human  race.  In  fact  it  would 
no  longer  be  a  human  race,  it  would  be  a  race  of  snarling  animals, 
with  every  characteristic  destroyed  that  gives  men  title  to  humanity. 

We  are  living  on  a  volcano  in  this  country.  Fires  are  not  far 
from  the  surface.  They  are  class  hatred  fires,  stoked  by  a  very  Chris¬ 
tian  and  charming  gentleman.  What  can  you  expect  of  twenty-seven 
million  voters,  the  number  that  voted  for  this  Administration,  sup¬ 
porting  the  killing  of  pigs,  the  tearing  up  of  cotton,  the  destruction 
of  wheat,  the  limitation  of  supplies  of  all  kinds,  in  order  that  people 
whose  farms  are  mortgaged  may  sell  their  products  for  a  higher 
price,  and  therewith  pay  their  debts?  Don’t  forget  that  the  people 
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who  pay  the  higher  price,  because  of  the  scarcity,  are  the  people 
themselves,  and  the  rest  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  million 
people.  The  only  beneficiaries  of  this  scheme  are  the  money  lenders, 
who  are  getting  their  mortgages  paid,  their  interest  paid,  and  al¬ 
together  fattening  by  this  tax,  through  the  philosophy  of  scarcity 
being  fastened  upon  the  country.  How  can  you  expect  people  who 
are  so  busy  with  such  fallacious  thoughts  to  see  the  necessity  of 
joining  hands  and  throwing  up  a  dyke  against  the  poisons  that 
are  seeping  out  of  the  political  cesspools  of  the  world  ?  England  and 
America  with  joined  hands?  Yes!  When  both  are  bled  white — 
maybe  ? 

There  is  something  to  be  said  for  Italy,  for  Japan,  for  Germany, 
who  are  at  least  trying  to  build  a  bulwark  against  Bolshevism.  As 
between  Bolshevism  and  Fascism,  I  think  there  is  but  little  choice. 
Bolshevism  is  the  more  terrifying.  Could  one  be  sure  that  the  un¬ 
folding  of  history  would  disclose  Bolshevism,  Naziism  and  Fascism 
in  a  common  grave,  and  that  on  this  grave  law  and  order  would 
again  arise  one  could  indeed  be  happy  in  the  picture.  May  not  this 
be  taking  place  ? 

We  must  not  forget  that  just  under  the  surface  of  England  and 
America  lie  forces  that  are  becoming  impatient  of  economic  depres¬ 
sion,  whatever  may  be  its  cause.  The  remedy  lies  in  economic  ad¬ 
justment.  Economic  adjustment  lies  in  full  throttle  opening  of  all 
industries,  all  production,  curtailment  of  the  restrictive  labor  unions 
and  above  all  curtailment  of  the  politicians  that  feed  their  false 
prophecies  upon  the  votes  of  these  unions. 

Italy,  Japan,  Germany,  even  Russia  itself  are  phenomena,  not 
causes,  of  the  world  trouble.  The  real  cause  is  a  plethora  of  things 
to  the  few,  their  denial  to  the  many.  It  may  be  as  you  say,  that  this 
condition  arises  indirectly  from  a  few  wealthy  men  in  your  own 
country  and  mine.  I  much  doubt  this,  because  these  very  wealthy 
men  themselves  are  doing  all  they  can  and  are  actually  standing 
athwart  the  line  of  advance  of  the  headlong  rush  of  misguided 
humans  under  emotional  leadership. 

I  do  not  feel  up  to  writing  you  more  this  evening,  but  I  am  going 
to  send  this  on  to  you  for  what  it  is  worth  and  a  few  letters  I  have 
recently  written. 
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I  am  sorry  I  have  been  so  long  in  answering  your  splendid  letter. 
I  shall  lay  it  aside  and  read  it  from  time  to  time.  I  hope  to  be  writing 
you  again  soon. 

With  our  best  to  you  both, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

February  28,  1938 

My  Dear  Dr.  Ells  : 

I  have  your  letter  of  February  10th  and  have  been  holding  it  for 
a  propitious  moment  to  reply. 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  interest  that  you  are  taking  in  this  sub¬ 
ject. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  stress  the  points  I  have  tried  to  make  in 
earlier  letters.  You  are  quite  correct,  the  world  is  still  a  “War 
Casualty”  according  to  present  financial  standards,  present  methods 
of  bookkeeping  and  present  methods  of  trying  to  get  blood  where 
there  is  none.  Adroit  accounting,  accurate  within  itself,  is  still  cap¬ 
able  of  giving  an  impression  directly  opposite  from  the  truth.  Such 
is  fundamentally  the  case  with  the  interest  complex. 

Specifically  referring  to  German  depreciation  of  the  mark;  the 
cold  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  destruction  of  the  mark  was  a 
bold,  terrifically  drastic  bit  of  financing  that  sponged  clean  the 
slate  of  German  internal  indebtedness,  and,  like  the  fire  of  London, 
provided  a  clean  area  to  rebuild. 

By  another  method  she  wiped  out  her  international  debt,  that  is, 
by  the  Dawes  Commission  and  Owen  D.  Young’s  second  attempt 
at  settlement.  These  promises,  impossible  of  fulfillment,  sterilized 
Germany’s  international  obligations,  but  more  important  still — 
sucked  literally  billions  of  American  money  to  re-establish  her  new 
industrial  life.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  it  is  the  cleaning  up  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  internal  debts,  by  purposely  destroying  the  mark  and  tem¬ 
porarily  stabilizing  their  external  debt  through  impossible  prom¬ 
ises,  plus  the  drawing  of  billions  from  abroad,  that  lies  at  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  Germany’s  strength  today,  and  has  definitely  made  her 
the  winner  of  the  war.  The  moral  aspect  is  not  under  discussion. 
The  destruction  of  all  internal  debt  made  no  difference  to  her  citizens 
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as  a  whole,  and  sterilization  of  her  foreign  debt,  plus  billions  of 
borrowed  foreign  money,  have  placed  Germany  in  the  position  of  a 
powerful  menace  to  the  world.  Her  debts  will  never  be  paid  abroad. 

For  twenty  years,  inter-Allied  debts,  and  especially  the  debt  to 
America,  have  kept  the  world  in  an  “economic  funk”  and  lie  at 
the  base  of  not  only  international  unrest,  but  the  internal  unrest  of 
nearly  all  nations. 

A  nation  whose  people  are  well  fed  and  well  clothed  has  its  peo¬ 
ple  solidly  behind  it,  when  otherwise  they  are  forced  to  compromise 
due  to  fear  of  revolution.  Thus,  unnatural  and  unsound  economic 
courses  are  followed,  all  increasing  international  unrest.  I  am  frank 
to  confess  that  I  regard  ourselves  as  being  the  underlying  cause  of 
not  relieving  this  great  load  that  has  borne  so  heavily  on  the  world. 
I  advocated  the  cancellation  of  the  American  debt  immediately  after 
the  war,  and  have  done  so  ever  since,  merely  as  a  sound  measure  for 
diminishing  the  economic  casualties  of  the  war  and  removing  causes 
for  future  war.  The  truth  is  the  enormous  sums  could  not  have  been 
paid  without  destroying  the  economic  life  of  the  nation  receiving 
either  the  goods  or  the  money.  If  payments  are  in  kind,  the  nation 
receiving  the  goods  faces  revolution  from  lack  of  employment.  If  in 
money,  chaotic  conditions  arise  in  exchange,  with  constant  interna¬ 
tional  discord. 

The  vivifying  life  blood  of  trade  means  only  the  exchange  of 
commodities  from  one  country  for  those  of  another,  and  whenever 
the  balance  of  trade  becomes  excessive  feverish  conditions  arise,  con¬ 
fidence  falls,  a  greater  strain  is  put  on  gold,  trade  feels  the  effect, 
velocity  of  money  falls  and  our  old  friend,  the  interest  complex, 
sticks  out  its  head  in  usurious  menace,  until  finally — as  you  have  seen 
occur  repeatedly — nations  with  heavy  trade  balances  against  them 
prohibit  the  importation  of  goods  and  the  exportation  of  money — 
both  ridiculous  panaceas.  That  is  the  condition  of  the  world  today. 

The  light  is  just  beginning  to  dawn.  Those  statesmen  who  formed 
the  British  Empire,  as  it  is  today,  saw  this  Light,  and  it  is  my  earnest 
belief  that  it  is  the  only  light  destined  to  lead  us  out  of  the  Darkness 
— that  is,  building  up  reciprocal  trade  between  nations  worthy  of 
confidence. 

When  a  state  continues  to  create  money,  as  we  are  doing,  with 
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its  own  printing  press,  merely  obscuring  the  process  by  pretending 
to  borrow  its  own  money  from  the  banks,  it  is  doing  the  very  thing 
that  Mr.  B.  believes  will  revolutionize  the  world,  and  so  it  will.  This 
process  is  proceeding  in  an  uncontrolled  manner,  and  I  submit  that 
the  only  cure  lies  in  a  careful  and  orderly  emission  of  such  money 
and  its  incineration  through  an  adequate  tax  budget  as  it  returns  to 
the  Treasury,  as  set  forth  in  earlier  letters. 

This  is  the  answer  to  Mr.  B.’s  short  note.  I  need  not  labor  points 
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earlier  treated  in  other  letters. 

What  we  are  doing  now  is  merely  building  up  a  debt  to  be  paid 
in  forty,  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  from  now  by  our  children,  and 
they,  of  course,  jolly  well  will  not  pay  it.  It  follows,  I  think,  to  any 
logical  mind,  that  we  are  engaged  in  an  obscure  method,  and  not 
too  obscure  even  at  that,  of  issuing  fiat  money.  Its  definite  control, 
as  I  propose,  would  render  it  stable  and  not  fiat,  just  as  English 
financiers  did  with  the  pound,  but  only  in  a  partial  manner. 

Correct  you  are  about  the  unscrupulous  manipulators.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  investigators  estimate  that  from  ten  to  fifteen  billions  per 
annum  are  sucked  from  the  profit,  capital  or  savings  of  individuals. 

But  do  not  forget  that  many  small  enterprises  are  started  on  bor¬ 
rowed  money  and  are  destroyed  by  foreclosure  of  money  lenders  in¬ 
sisting  upon  payment  of  exorbitant  interest. 

Can  you  not  realize  that  if  the  Government  monopolized  interest 
a  tremendous  inhibitory  power  would  at  once  fall  upon  the  thieves 
who  take  this  ten  to  fifteen  billions  of  dollars  annually?  No  thief 
was  ever  able  to  cash  in  very  much  on  a  set  of  poker  chips.  Most  of 
the  rascality  would  be  stopped  short  by  the  fact  that  anyone  who  has 
property  could  secure  money  from  the  Government  at  trifling  inter¬ 
est  rates.  It  is  not  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  “unscrupulous  mani¬ 
pulators”  of  today  are  able  to  substitute  by  virtue  of  the  monetary 
system  having  its  roots  in  the  interest  complex.  Thus,  the  interest 
complex  breeds  not  only  greed  but  out  and  out  thievery. 

So  again  you  come  into  the  vicious  cycle  of  interest  money  being 
the  source  of  much  of  the  evil  that  you  mention.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  list  of  evils  having  their  first  cause  in  exorbitant  interest  payments 
would  be  a  very  long  one. 

Until  our  minds  can  reject  the  fallacy  that  money  is  wealth  and 
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realize  that  wealth  resides  only  in  things,  the  gate  through  which 
adroit  men  will  squeeze  sustenance  from  busy  and  hard-working 
professional  men  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  wage  earners, 
will  be  left  wide  open.  You  cannot  close  it  by  hundreds  of  statutory 
regulations,  or  all  the  penitentiaries  in  the  world.  Destroy  the  ma¬ 
chinery  on  which  they  fatten.  Enable  them  to  receive  sustenance 
through  labor  and  lessen  the  pressure  that  forces  them  to  seek  sus¬ 
tenance  in  crime.  Abundance,  of  course,  is  the  basic  answer.  Interest 
weighs  upon  and  lessens  abundance. 

I  agree  that  we  have  made  and  are  making  tremendous  advances, 
but  compare  the  rate  of  advance  of  badly  directed  social  justice,  hes¬ 
itating  and  slow,  with  the  brilliant,  vigorous,  scientific  advance  of 
the  Age,  and  we  at  once  see  why  the  system  “wobbles”  and  will  do 
so  until  the  velocity  of  social  justice  is  relatively  the  same  as  tech¬ 
nocracy.  We  must  run  technocracy  “full  speed  ahead,”  use  all  our 
brawn  on  its  levers.  We  must  keep  the  channels  of  economic  distri- 
bution  open. 

Have  you  not  heard  the  cry,  “Stop  science,  stop  abundance,  lest 
we  perish  from  over-production  and  our  mortgages  fail  to  pay  their 
interest.”  Can  you  beat  it,  my  dear  Dr.  Ells,  killing  the  pigs  and 
plowing  up  the  crops  that  should  feed  hungry  people  ? 

I  have  no  fight  with  you  on  the  measure  of  improvement,  but 
I  do  draw  to  your  attention  that  the  world  suffered  for  a  thousand 
years  after  the  fall  of  Rome,  and  but  for  the  guardianship  of  a  few 
devoted  priests,  the  flickering  candles  of  learning  would  have  been 
snuffed  and  the  world  thrown  into  complete  mental  darkness — 
nor  should  we  forget  that  Rome  played  with  identically  the  same 
kind  of  “toys”  that  our  politicians  are  juggling  with  today, — and 
went  to  the  abyss  with  them. 

Round  on  me  now,  if  you  like,  and  say,  “But  Rome  had  money 
and  interest.”  Exactly,  and  so  have  we.  Do  you  believe  that  Christ 
drove  the  money  changers  from  the  temple  ?  I  think  it  may  be  fairly 
said  that  this  is  an  historical  fact.  I  mention  it  to  emphasize  that 
the  evils  of  today  existed  two  thousand  years  ago — indeed,  since  the 
dawn  of  history.  Is  that  a  justification  for  their  continuance  ?  Has  the 
mental  status  of  man  not  brought  us  to  an  elevation  where  a  review 
of  some  of  the  ancient  fallacies  suggests  a  revolution  is  due  ?  May  it 
be  a  bloodless  one! 
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Is  it  not  true  that,  if  “our  present  conception  of  civilization”  en¬ 
visages  a  condition  where  one-third  of  the  world’s  people  are  un¬ 
dernourished,  underclothed,  time  for  reform  has  come,  which  will 
feed  and  clothe  this  one-third,  instead  of  fanning  the  white  heat  of 
Greed  with  the  interest  blow-pipe  into  a  furnace  that  threatens  the 
race. 

Ask  Mr.  B.  which  he  prefers,  and  please,  I  beg  of  you,  believe 
that  while  I  am  fully  alive  to  the  causes  that  have  made  men  reach 
out  blindly  for  Social  Credit,  I  am  also  alive  to  the  utter  fallacy  of 
such  methods  in  any  degree  solving  the  problem.  There  is  only  one 
answer  to  sufferings  from  hunger  and  cold,  and  that  is  abundance  of 
food  and  warmth.  Then  our  problem  is  to  see  to  it  that  our  social 
highways  and  byways  make  it  possible  for  everyone  to  build  his  own 
trail  to  the  stove  and  bakery,  without  being  held  up  every  step  by 
adroit,  cunning  minds,  with  hands  held  out,  with  the  command, 
“Pay  my  interest  first.” 

I  am  hoping  that  you  and  I  may  get  into  a  pleasant  armchair  at 
our  Headquarters  at  the  Fort  some  night  and  talk  this  out. 

For  the  moment,  I  must  take  the  opposite  fork  in  the  road.  I 
do  not  believe  that  Greed  rests  on  the  motive  of  self-preservation. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  self-destroying.  Its  end  is  indeed  revolution, 
of  the  bloody  kind. 

As  to  the  banks — certainly,  they  are  entirely  necessary,  and  will 
continue  to  be  so  in  the  handling  of  finances,  but  not  as  interest 
earners,  only  as  agents  for  the  Government,  handling  interest  ma¬ 
chinery  and  as  custodians  for  money.  There  is  to  be  very  little  change 
in  the  banker’s  cult — expansion,  possibly,  as  trade  and  business  will 
increase  many  fold. 

Organized  labor  is  a  burden  upon  the  public  far  more  serious 
than  the  few  Social  Creditors.  Both  are  whelped  from  the  same 
Mother,  Poverty,  itself  a  child  of  Greed. 

The  measure  of  “the  better  life”  may  be  conceived  as  something 
to  make  the  body,  which  is  a  machine,  as  highly  efficient  as  food, 
warmth,  exercise  and  training  can  make  it.  Of  course,  I  agree  that 
too  facile  a  generalization  is  dangerous.  That  is  why  I  try  to  be  so 
concretely  specific. 

'  I  was  in  England  for  many  years  after  the  war,  and  can  say  that 
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when  the  relationship  between  the  pound  and  the  dollar  became 
$3.50  American  currency  for  a  pound,  I  bought  every  piece  of  min¬ 
ing  machinery  in  England.  Why?  Because  I  got  a  pound  for  $3.50 
and  spent  the  pound  for  English  goods.  Multiply  my  action  by  a 
million  other  people  the  world  over  and  you  have  the  answer  as  to 
why  England  flourished  when  the  pound  was  worth  only  $3.50. 

England  is  still  the  center  of  finance  and  I  think  always  will  be, 
because  she  is  the  center  of  financial  brains.  I  am  not  holding  up 
German  and  French  inflation  as  a  model  of  wisdom.  I  cited  Ger¬ 
many  and  hold  that  my  views  are  sound.  She  wiped  out  her  internal 
debt  clean  as  a  new  slate.  The  city  of  London,  as  it  exists  today,  was 
made  possible  by  the  London  fire.  So  Germany,  with  her  power 
today,  was  made  possible  by  the  holocaust  that  swept  through  her 
internal  financial  structure.  The  story  of  Germany  is  being  unfolded 
today  in  the  news  from  England  and  in  this  regard  let  me  say  that 
while  I  deeply  respect  the  nobility  of  Anthony  Eden,  I  believe  that 
the  structure  of  the  British  Empire  is  held  sound  by  the  action  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  Sir  Galahad  was  a  magnificent  character,  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  either  in  English  History  or  the  History  of  any  na¬ 
tion  did  this  beautiful  character  become  a  model  for  Government. 

When  England  becomes  decadent  we  will  need  an  undertaker 
for  civilization.  Thank  God  for  Chamberlains  and  also  thank  God 
for  Edens.  Sir  Galahads  have  made  England  worth  fighting  for  by 
Chamberlains. 

In  closing,  my  dear  Dr.  Ells,  let  me  express  the  hope  that  I  am 
not  taking  too  much  out  of  your  busy  life.  I  know  how  full  it  is,  so 
if  the  argument  becomes  arduous,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  say  so. 

With  kind  regards,  both  to  you  and  Mrs.  Ells  in  which  Mrs.  de 
Ganahl  joins,  I  am 

Sincerely, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

A  Few  Comparisons 

March  12,  1938 

Man  is  not  an  entity  within  himself.  He  is  a  series  of  animals, 
races,  merged,  yet  racially  different,  and  each  race  must  be  adjusted 
to  that  in  which  it  functions  best. 
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This  cannot  come  until  religion  recognizes  the  inequality  of 
human  life  and  builds  progress  on  the  frank  recognition  of  this  in¬ 
equality. 

This  cannot  come  until  the  inequality  of  all  beings  is  recognized 
and  Government  accepts  and  formulates  its  laws  in  the  light  of  this 
knowledge,  Champagne  and  red  wine  do  not  come  from  the  same 
grape. 

Does  not  the  Monroe  Doctrine  imply  responsibility  from  the 
United  States  to  South  American  countries?  If  South  America  re¬ 
fuses  influence  from  abroad,  surely  the  United  States  owes  her 
compensation  for  her  exclusion  of  these  influences.  This  is  no  less 
than  the  quasi-political  function.  We  may  say  to  Mexico,  “We  for¬ 
bid  you  to  nourish  Japanese  expansion  within  your  borders.  We  thus 
incur  the  responsibility  of  giving  you  such  advantages  as  Japan 
might  afford.  We  have  responsibilities  which  we  demand  from  you 
and  duties  which  we  owe  you.  This  is  an  encroachment  on  your 
sovereignty.”  It  were  better  to  face  the  matter  squarely,  and  extend 
our  own  sovereignty  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  frankly,  on  the  basis 
of  expediency  for  the  protection  of  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts — 
thus  controlling  the  two  canal  sites  and  bringing  our  southern 
boundary  to  a  short  strip  from  ocean  to  ocean,  defensible  by  battle 
ships  from  either  side,  to  either  side  of  which  our  fleets  might  be 
shuttled.  But,  more  important  still,  a  new  empire  would  be  opened 
to  the  youth  of  the  nation — an  immense  new  frontier  brought  to  life, 
and  this  is  precisely  what  is  required  to  check  the  internal  class 
hatred  rife  throughout  our  own  nation. 

We  are  engaged  in  destroying  one  another,  due  to  our  inability 
to  sense  a  common  cause.  One  class  is  devouring  another  and  to  the 
end  that  both  are  weakened  to  their  own  destruction.  This  Nation 
is  not  alone  in  this  destructive  process.  Possibly  the  shortest  way  to 
express  the  truth  is  to  say  that  a  hot  sentimentality  is  running  with¬ 
out  bridle,  and  cold  reason  is  insufficiently  emotionalized  to  impose 
force  athwart  this  hot,  headless  surge  of  feeling.  Emotions  have 
stirred  to  life,  hot  life,  many  beautiful  purposes  and  objectives,  in¬ 
spired  poetry  and  prose,  but  advance  has  marched  forward  with  slow 
measure  under  the  influence  of  materialism  and  reason. 

One  may  truly  say,  “Thank  God  for  Anthony  Eden,”  and  then 
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swing  into  a  less  poetic  measure — “and  thank  God  for  Chamber- 
lain”  who  makes  it  possible  for  an  Empire  to  luxuriate  in  characters 
like  Anthony  Eden.  The  world  moves  forward,  motivated  by  mate¬ 
rial  selfishness.  There  is  no  other  motive  force.  This  is  not  to  fail  in 
deepest  admiration  for  nobility  of  character.  Nevertheless,  nobility 
of  character  is  but  rarely  helpful,  if  ever,  in  getting  a  bogged  army 
on  to  dry  land.  That  requires  brains. 


On  Democracy 

March  15,  1938 

Great  economic  movements  are  led  by  economic  pressure,  by  the 
desire  for  bread  and  the  ability  to  get  it.  Morals  are  a  luxury  and  can 
only  be  indulged  in,  to  a  large  extent,  by  the  affluent. 

Pure  Democracy  is  failing  at  every  point  on  the  horizon.  If  peo¬ 
ple  continue  to  be  slaves  by  submission,  or  cease  to  be  so  by  killing 
what  makes  them  slaves — the  question  of  being  free,  or  so-called 
slavery,  is  not  the  real  issue. 

If  they  are  absorbed  by  another  nation,  and  through  such  ab¬ 
sorption  become  common  users,  or  beneficiaries  of  better  conditions 
of  transport,  obtain  more  elbow  room,  can  circulate  within  the 
nation  absorbing  them  within  a  vastly  wider  area,  they  virtually,  by 
surrendering  their  freedom  of  government  to  the  absorbing  nation, 
have  advanced  tremendously  toward  breaking  another  kind  of 
slavery  imposed  in  the  past  by  their  very  smallness,  their  lack  of 
transport  facilities  or  channels,  and  lack  of  area,  within  their  own  re¬ 
stricted  borders,  to  circulate  and  expand.  It  seems  to  me,  in  submit¬ 
ting  the  burden  of  government  to  an  immensely  powerful  nation, 
the  inhabitants  of  such  a  small  country  have  broken  through  to  an 
individual  freedom,  but  this  only  is  true,  provided  they  are  given  full 
citizenship  in  the  absorbing  nation.  This  is  especially  to  be  noted  as 
a  qualification  to  the  above  thought.  By  the  utter  failure  of  Hitler 
to  recognize  the  principle  of  free  citizenship  to  the  Jews,  this  failure 
may  easily  prove  to  be  the  undoing  of  the  on-sweeping  Nazi  move¬ 
ment,  the  tremendous  success  (?)  of  which  is  not  due  to  the  virtues 
of  Nazism,  whatever  they  may  be,  so  much  as  to  the  utter  collapse 
of  Democracy. 
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Democracy  is  a  luxury  to  people  who  have  reached  a  certain 
degree  of  intelligence,  and  then  only  for  so  long  as  the  masses  re¬ 
main  under  the  spell  of  this  Democracy.  As  soon  as  the  spell  is 
broken  and  the  appetites  of  the  masses  are  fanned  into  vigor,  the 
destructive  forces  inherent  in  Democracy  express  themselves  through 
the  masses  themselves,  who  pull  down  the  “temple”  upon  their  own 
heads.  In  other  words,  there  can  be  no  Democracy  where  there  is 
Democracy.  In  essence  it  is  self-destructive — digs  its  own  grave  and 
quietly  lies  down  in  it,  while  more  positive  forces  congregate  in 
strong  bodies  of  men  who  cut  adrift  the  stupefying  influences  of  a 
purely  Democratic  government. 

It  would  seem  axiomatic  that  intelligence  cannot  be  ruled  by  sub¬ 
normal  intelligence.  The  high  I.Q.  indexes  necessarily  will  “wag  the 
dog,”  at  least  until  the  fleas  on  the  dog  destroy  the  animal,  and  by 
that  time,  the  higher  I.Q.’s  will  have  been  building  another  “dog” 
house,  leaving  the  fleas  to  finish  out  the  old  one.  This  is  precisely 
what  is  occurring  over  the  world  today,  in  private  life  and  in  na¬ 
tional  life,  and  with  nations  themselves.  The  intelligence  is  forcing 
itself  as  rapidly  as  possible  from  sub-normal.  The  price  the  human 
race  will  pay  in  casualties  to  this  movement  will  be  colossal.  Only 
now  are  forces  assembling,  which  the  high  moral  individual  damns 
with  his  last  breath,  grading  from  small  cells  up  and  into  powerful 
nations.  Japan,  Italy,  Germany  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
infinitely  smaller  groups  are  gradually  developing  out  of  the  tadpole 
stage,  preparing  to  drop  their  Democratic  “tails.” 

The  slightest  possible  acquaintance  with  Malthus  leaves  the  in¬ 
escapable  conviction,  that  a  check  upon  the  population  of  the  world, 
sooner  or  later,  in  various  forms,  is  the  only  possible  answer  to  the 
conservation  of  the  human  race,  short  of  a  Divine  Providence  nam¬ 
ing  Margaret  Sanger  as  a  world  dictator.  We  must,  and  I  say  it  with 
deepest  regret,  depend  upon  Germany,  Japan  and  Italy,  guilty  and 
faulty  as  they  are,  if  you  like,  with  hands  red  with  murder  to  the 
shoulder.  They  are  the  only  answer  to  Red  Russia,  and  I  believe  are 
necessary  evils,  who  themselves  will  reform  with  time,  to  the  con¬ 
servation  of  the  race.  Russia’s  unmeasured  resources  have  been  held 
aloof,  almost  untouched  by  the  Czars  and  again  by  the  Bolsheviks, 
but  if  opened  by  Germany,  or  others,  will  change  the  world. 
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Russia  and  South  America,  in  a  hundred  years  from  now,  will  be 
the  bright  spots  of  the  world.  Democracy  will  be  spoken  of  as  a  politi¬ 
cal  Dodo  Bird,  extinct,  and  future  Sinclair  Lewises  will  be  writing 
books  on  How  it  did  Happen  Here. 


Destiny 


March  17,  1938 

Man  is  an  entity  which  is  but  a  mote  in  the  great  entity  of  human 
destiny,  which  he  serves  when  thinking  he  serves  only  himself,  or  is 
a  larger  mote  when  serving  knowingly  something  larger  than  him¬ 
self.  He  may  be  despicable  in  the  detail  of  his  service,  but  an  al¬ 
together  worthy  server  in  the  march  of  destiny. 

Thus  Hitler  plays  both  roles — despicable  in  his  personal  motive 
forces,  but  truly  a  great  power,  as  unseen  hands  move  him  across  the 
chess  board  of  human  destiny.  Search  history  for  all  great  men,  evil 
though  they  may  have  been,  and  learn  that  they,  too,  were  motes, 
moved  across  the  checker  board  of  time  by  forces,  to  which  man  is 
yet  a  stranger,  to  a  destination  that  only  great  souls  may  sense,  and 
even  such  destinations  are  but  pauses  in  the  great  march  of  time. 
Destiny  itself,  in  human  ken,  is  an  entity,  and  still  but  a  speck  in 
Man’s  conception. 

Human  destiny  is  an  entity  within  itself,  but  still  a  mote  in  a 
world  which  floats  as  a  mote  in  a  universe,  and  the  universe  but  a 
mote,  hurtling  hither  and  yon,  with  its  fellows,  to  a  Destiny  which 
itself  expands  with  millions  of  other  destinies  in  search  of  rest 
through  cosmic  space. 

May  not  motion  be  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all  things  we 
seek?  And  all  other  things  mere  thoughts  within  an  infinite  bound¬ 
ary  and  yet,  for  all  that,  the  “toad  beneath  the  harrow  knows  exactly 
where  each  tooth  point  goes.”  The  Jew  knows  the  “tooth  point.” 
Has  ever  known  it,  since  the  Son  of  God  began  the  great  experiment 
of  making  the  world  fit  for  Democracy.  From  the  point  of  the 
harrow  has  grown  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  people,  the  Jews.  How 
much  man  owes  to  him  has  yet  to  be  audited. 

Hitler  seems  to  function  as  a  “mopper-up”  of  all  human  forces, 
too  slow  in  learning  that  in  union  there  is  strength.  In  the  end  he 
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may  be  found  amidst  the  wreckage  he  has  created.  May  it  not  be  such 
wreckage  is  but  a  prelude  to  a  better  world  ?  One  perhaps  which  may 
acknowledge  its  debt  to  the  Jew.  To  he  classical,  one  should  add 
“The  debt  will  doubtless  be  collected.” 


April  2,  1938 

My  Dear  Dr.  Tory: 

I  think  Mussolini  is  nothing  like  as  bad  as  Hitler.  In  fact,  with 
regard  to  Ethiopia  I  think  Mussolini  has  been  right  and  England 
has  been  wrong — or  I  should  say  Eden  has  been  wrong.  I  am  not 
stating  that  on  strictly  moral  grounds  Italy  had  any  right  to  invade 
Ethiopia — that  is,  not  on  any  moral  grounds  that  seem  at  this  time 
pertinent  to  the  discussion,  but  the  facts  are,  as  I  am  aware  from 
some  knowledge  of  kindred  people,  at  least,  that  Ethiopia  has  been 
a  cesspool  of  the  most  horrible,  outrageous  crime  under  Govern¬ 
ment  sanction — slavery  etc.,  for  a  very  long  time. 

I  sometimes  think  that  the  system  of  old  General  Porfirio  Diaz 
in  Mexico,  who  was  also  supposed  to  be  a  horrible  person,  but  really 
was  a  magnificent,  valiant  character  and  a  great  leader,  was  a  wise 
one  when  it  came  to  doing  away  with  criminal  elements  at  the  least 
possible  cost  to  life  and  property.  His  process  was  to  get  them  pitted 
against  one  another  in  different  groups  and  exterminate  themselves. 
Then  his  “rurales”  (a  sort  of  ranger  service)  “mopped  up”  the 
bandits  that  were  left  on  either  side.  Where  he  could  not  bring 
about  this  scheme  of  self-extermination,  he  would  send  in  to  the 
bandit  leaders  and  have  them  come  to  him  under  a  flag  of  truce, 
which  he  always  respected,  and  from  the  best(  ?)  of  these,  he  would 
form  other  companies  of  rangers  to  go  out  and  exterminate  the  other 
roving  bandits. 

After  a  few  years  of  this  sort  of  medicine,  it  is  a  fact  that  law- 
abiding  citizens  could  travel  from  one  end  of  Mexico  to  the  other — 
East  and  West,  North  and  South,  without  protection  of  any  kind. 
I  know  this  personally  to  be  true,  because  I  have  travelled  through 
Mexico  many  hundreds  of  miles  on  horseback  at  the  time  I  am 
speaking  of,  and  was  never  molested.  In  fact,  in  those  days  we 
rarely  thought  it  necessary  to  carry  arms  and  travelled  at  night  to 
avoid  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Mexico  did  not  again  become  infested 
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with  brigands  until  after  the  so-called  Reformation,  brought  about 
by  Madera  and  Caranza.  We  all,  of  course,  know  what  it  is 
now! 

I  send  you  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  recently  written  to  a  friend  in 
the  British  Army.  I  think  it  illustrates  my  estimate  of  Eden  and 
Chamberlain,  but  I  put  it  to  you  in  another  way;  Eden  has  nailed 
British  honor  to  the  mast;  Chamberlain  is  strengthening  the  ship 
that  she  may  carry  the  flag.  That  he  may  be  compelled  to  use  Italy 
in  the  process,  I  do  not  deplore.  I  do  deplore  the  necessity  due  to 
England’s  lack  of  preparedness. 

What  we  are  having  in  Germany  today,  in  my  poor  judgment, 
is  “paying  the  bill”  for  failure  of  the  Allies  to  sign  the  peace  treaty 
in  Berlin  and  “pull  the  teeth”  of  the  Prussian  to  the  extent  that  he 
substitutes  his  gums  for  teeth  for  the  next  hundred  years,  thus 
affording  some  opportunity  for  his  moral  reformation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Wilson  in  the  Peace  Conference  lost  the 
Allies  their  victory.  The  only  things  to  do  now,  if  our  statesmen  can 
be  sufficiently  adroit  to  accomplish  it,  is  to  maneuver  the  Russian 
Bear  and  the  German  Eagle  into  an  arena  where  they  may  settle 
each  other’s  difficulties  and  through  the  combined  effect  of  this 
settlement  leave  the  civilized  world  the  minimum  of  “mopping  up” 
to  do.  One  thing  stands  out  preeminently — England  must  not  move 
until  her  war  machine  is  absolutely  adequate,  nor  must  she  fire 
until  the  range  is  right.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  you  can 
keep  a  serpent  in  your  bosom  and  expect  it  not  to  strike  when  it  is 
warm  enough.  The  duty  of  the  world  is  to  destroy  serpents,  not  in 
order  to  make  it  safe  for  Democracy  (which  I  think,  too,  sticks  its 
tongue  out  rather  too  frequently)  but  to  make  it  safe  for  intellectual 
and  moral  human  beings.  We  are  trying  to  make  the  mass  moral 
and  intellectual  faster  than  their  moral  foundation  can  stand  the 
strain. 

Intellectual  control  means  that  it  must  command  an  adequate 
corps  of  policemen,  and  that  those  policemen  must  strike  the  ser¬ 
pents  wherever  they  hiss. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  condemn  me  for  these  statements  but  I 
prefer  to  see  the  morally  unfit  in  rigor  mortis  than  to  see  those  of 
the  finer  stuff  expire.  It  doesn’t  matter  very  much  who  kills  the 
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serpents.  The  point  is  to  exterminate  them,  or  encourage  them  to 
exterminate  themselves. 

I  hope  you  will  not  say  this  is  a  very  unchristian  letter.  It  is  pos¬ 
sibly  not  the  philosophy  of  Anthony  Eden,  but  I  submit  it  is  a  phi¬ 
losophy  that  will  keep  philosophies  like  Eden’s  from  disappearing 
from  this  earth. 

We  both  join  in  kindest  good  wishes  to  Mrs.  Tony  and  yourself. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 
April  2,  1938 

My  Dear  Dr.  Ells  : 

I  am  answering  your  letter  of  March  17th,  which  I  have  read 
with  much  interest. 

I  am  afraid  I  cannot  quarrel  with  you  or  refrain  from  criticizing 
the  neutral  attitude  of  my  country.  I  can  only  say  I  feel  so  earnestly 
that  when  the  time  comes,  you  will  find  our  people  will  bring 
pressure  too  great  for  politicians  to  resist,  shaping  the  nation  to  an 
honorable  course.  This,  I  feel,  will  be  also  true  in  the  Dominions, 
and  in  every  place  where  the  British  flag  shimmers  in  the  morning 
sun. 

We  are  not,  I  think,  outside  the  circle  of  British  philosophy;  at 
bottom  our  anchors  are  grounded  on  holding  ground  similar  to 
theirs.  Their  hearts  respond  with  the  same  rhythm  as  do  our  own, 
when  facts  find  their  way  to  the  real  sensibilities  of  our  nation,  and 
then  I  think  that  spiritually,  at  least,  we  are  inside  the  Empire. 

I  am  sending  you  copies  of  two  letters,  one  just  written  to  Dr. 
Tory  and  one  to  a  friend  in  the  British  Army,  whom  I  knew  quite 
well  in  India.  I  do  this  because  these  letters,  I  hope,  will  clarify 
your  estimate  of  my  reaction  in  the  present  crisis. 

The  really  hostile  section  of  our  country,  as  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  in  my  judgment,  are  not  the  Anglophobes,  those  who  are  ever 
ready  to  criticize  England.  They  are  the  soft-living  Democrats  who 
encase  themselves  so  snugly  in  the  selfish  esteem  of  the  mass  of  vot¬ 
ing  power  that  they  dare  not  become  leaders  at  this  very  critical 
time  when  leadership  is  so  badly  needed,  but  wait  until  events  arouse 
the  people  to  leadership  themselves.  Then  these  soft  thinkers,  with 
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great  fanfare  of  trumpets  and  martial  platitudes  which  cancel  out 
and  sum  up  to:  “Follow  me  boys,  along  the  paths  of  virtue,”  hold 
the  Hags  high  and  beat  the  drums  to  make  the  world  safe  for  De¬ 
mocracy —  and  what  is  Democracy  today  with  us  ?  An  expression  of 
the  average — not  the  best.  It  was  so  in  the  great  war.  The  American 
people  literally  drove  the  soft-minded  into  a  sense  of  duty,  but  far 
too  late  to  prevent  the  world  from  bleeding  white.  It  will  be  so 
again.  It  will  be  so  always,  Dr.  Ells,  until  Democracy  no  longer  tries 
to  chew  tough  meat  with  its  gums,  and  until  it  is  given  a  super¬ 
structure  of  intellectual  control  that  will  keep  Democracy  on  its 
toes,  instead  of  nursing  its  situation  on  the  super-stuffed  mental 
furniture.  You  know  and  I  know  the  effect  of  the  North  on  men — 
its  gruelling  discipline,  its  moral  building  to  breadth  and  height  of 
character. 

I  wonder  if  the  world  as  a  whole  is  not  being  hardened  by  a  wise 
Creator,  being  made,  so  to  speak,  to  take  a  hike  into  the  “Northern 
Lights”  where  character  can  be  buttressed,  and  moral  strength  be¬ 
gins  to  grow  again  ? 

I  am  afraid  that  the  foregoing  lines  merely  inferentially  answer 
your  letter,  and  I  cannot  at  the  moment  expand  my  thoughts  fur¬ 
ther.  I  have  no  doubt  for  this  you  are  thankful. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 
April  13,  1938 

My  Dear  Fred: 

For  the  first  time  in  many  months,  I  have  gotten  my  desk  suffi¬ 
ciently  clear  to  answer  yours  of  February  1st,  which  I  have  read  with 
interest. 

There  are  several  political  letters,  however,  that  I  have  felt  im¬ 
pelled  to  write  to  other  friends,  and  I  am  sending  copies  to  you,  as 
they  have  bits  of  my  philosophy  that  you  may  or  may  not  accept. 

We  have  agreed  on  two  fundamental  things  that  I  think  must  be 
practiced,  before  we  can  meet  the  modern  problem  in  a  way  that 
will  justify  the  perpetuation  of  the  capitalistic  system.  First,  labor 
not  usefully  employed  is  a  charge  that  has  to  be  paid  for  in  the  long 
run  by  every  citizen  of  the  country.  It  happens  that  unreasonable 
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demands  of  labor  are  the  principal  cause  of  idleness  or  the  unem¬ 
ployment  of  labor.  Hence  this  waste  is  spread  over  all  men  who 
labor  and  all  men  who  do  the  chores,  which  combined  with  labor, 
create  production.  In  spite  of  the  ghastly  philosophy  of  scarcity, 
which  merely  raises  a  unit  price  in  dollars,  reduces  production,  in¬ 
creases  suffering  and  lowers  the  standard  of  living,  many  millions 
of  people,  who  are  not  New  Dealers,  think  that  there  is  a  justifi¬ 
cation  in  artificially  created  higher  unit  prices — philosophy  of 
scarcity. 

It  is  self-evident  that  higher  prices  through  restricted  production 
reduce  employment.  Supposedly  individualistic,  and  not  Govern¬ 
ment,  regimentation  of  one’s  economic  behavior  has,  to  a  large  extent 
at  least,  been  the  basis  of  development  and  progress.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  there  have  not  been  corners,  combinations  and  restraints  of 
trade  and  innumerable  methods  employed  to  unfairly  combine 
against  the  other  fellow.  This  has  been  the  case  since  slimy  ooze 
squeezed  out  of  some  bog,  became  life  and  began  that  evolution 
which  now  is  man,  through  untold  millions  of  forgotten  species. 
Such  combinations  were,  really,  in  the  dim  ages  of  the  past,  the 
basis  of  social  groups.  Individuals  formed  groups.  Groups  formed 
clans.  Clans  formed  or  fought  others  into  states,  and  states  today 
are  at  one  another’s  throats  to  protect  those  within  each  political 
entity. 

These  states  necessarily  produce  their  percentage  of  subnormal 
individuals.  Science  has  developed  so  rapidly  and  thoughtlessly 
that  this  subnormal  percentage  has  become  highly  recreative  of  their 
kind,  because  and  only  because  (a  provision  of  natural  development) 
they  have  become  parasites  upon  the  strong.  It  is  a  fact  that  all 
animal  life  has  these  parasites — sometimes  in  their  own  species,  but 
other  species  of  life  find  protection  as  parasites  and  feed  upon  them. 
Codfish  when  in  great  number,  are  always  “lousy.”  When  in  a  good 
shoal  of  codfish,  I  have  pulled  up  one  fish  after  another  until  the 
boat  was  loaded,  and  each  fish  had  sticking  to  its  body  fifty  to 
seventy-five  lice.  Whales  have  a  great  number  of  parasites,  from 
barnacles  on,  that  live  on  the  whale,  are  transported  by  him,  and 
when  he  goes  out  of  the  water  in  great  leaps  and  comes  down  with  a 
tremendous  wallop,  he  is  doing  so  to  rid  himself  of  the  parasites. 
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Cattle  and  game  with  their  ticks,  dogs  with  their  fleas,  unwashed 
man  with  his  “cooties,”  society  with  its  slums  and  “won’t  works,” 
society  with  its  victims,  who  have  made  many  of  the  “won’t  works” 
“can’t  works”  before  they  become  “won’t  works.” 

The  New  Deal  is  making  millions  of  “won’t  works”  by  placing 
the  food  under  their  noses,  which  sooner  or  later  destroys  all  moral 
sense,  until  they  become  “can’t  works.”  Thus  the  New  Deal  does 
the  very  thing  it  is  trying  to  eliminate.  It  wishes  to  eliminate  the 
poor  and  actually  robs  the  poor  of  will  power  and  self-respect,  which 
is  their  only  defense  in  the  fight  for  life. 

The  heaving  of  unrest  today  is  not  racial,  but  economic,  class 
hatred.  Fundamentally  all  wars  are  class  wars — the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  “have-nots”  with  the  “haves,”  which  forces  a  national  attitude 
of  all  nations  into  a  struggle  for  food  and  warmth  for  their  people, 
unfortunately  through  the  fallacy  of  believing  that  money  is  wealth. 
Unit  prices  are  artificially  stimulated  at  the  expense  of  quantity  of 
useful  things.  So  intense  has  this  struggle  become  that  nations  are 
at  one  another’s  throats  for  what  they  call  a  “place  in  the  sun.”  Their 
inner  turmoil  and  struggling  for  the  sun  is  due  to  the  heavings  of 
unemployed,  and  hence  underfed  and  underclothed  social  parasites, 
both  rich  on  the  one  hand  in  small  numbers,  and  unfit  poor  on  the 
other,  in  enormous  masses. 

Japan  wants  China  to  feed  a  congested  nation,  already  developed 
and  underfed,  to  an  extent  that  those  who  do  not  know  Japan  can 
little  imagine.  The  Chinese  are  an  obsolescent  people.  They  have 
ceased  to  struggle,  though  a  Renaissance  is  evident.  Japan  takes  the 
line  of  least  resistance  to  feed  her  own  hungry  mouths.  Cry  your¬ 
self  blue  in  the  face  about  lack  of  honor,  the  predatory  morals  (?) 
of  Japan.  Japan,  made  strong  by  the  adversity  of  her  people  and  by 
their  constant  fight  for  existence,  forges  ahead  to  make  the  plains  of 
Manchuria  responsive  to  machinery,  and  be  it  said,  a  mechanized 
Chinaman  to  feed  a  vastly  larger  number  of  people.  China,  mechan¬ 
ized  by  Japan,  will  feed  a  vastly  greater  number  of  people  of  both 
China  and  Japan,  and  that  and  nothing  else,  is  the  force  behind 
Japanese  aggression.  It  is  food  for  the  strong— law  that  from  the 
beginning  of  time  has  operated  to  make  organic  out  of  inorganic 
life.  If  it  ever  ceases,  it  will  be  either  because  the  world  has  become 
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destructively  hot  or  destructively  cold.  Statesmen  may  cry  against 
the  process,  but  the  process  is  unalterable. 

The  wars  that  lie  ahead  of  us  are  class  wars,  and  those  who  are 
fed  will  survive.  Those  who  are  oversocialized,  over-educated,  over¬ 
developed  mentally,  relative  to  their  brawn,  will  succumb,  with 
those  who  are  undernourished  and  underdeveloped  physically  and 
mentally. 

Modern  science  has  sustained  life  and  the  reproductive  power  in 
millions,  who  without  its  intervention  would  have  passed  back  into 
the  elements.  The  pressure  has  become  so  great,  due  to  this  fact,  that 
war,  or  Mrs.  Sanger,  seem  the  only  methods,  horrible  as  they  are  to 
contemplate,  which  may  reestablish  the  balance  of  normal  life. 

A  thought  intrudes  that  is  pertinent.  Science  has  also  developed 
productive  methods  that  could  well  feed  the  excess  life,  which  is 
permitted  to  exist,  but  she  has  otherwise  failed  in  economic  (not 
actual  or  physical)  distribution,  which  would  permit  the  underfed 
to  reach  the  feeding  ground.  This,  things  being  as  they  are,  marks 
clearly  the  line  of  attack  for  real  statesmen,  and  before  the  army  of 
statesmen  can  march,  they  must  destroy  the  barriers  that  check  the 
march  to  the  feeding  ground.  These  barriers — now  don’t  think  me  a 
New  Dealer — are  the  greed  entrenched  in  three  or  four  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  strata  of  social  life.  It  is  so,  precisely  because  the  economic 
distributive  system  has  not  been  perfected  by  social  engineers — engi¬ 
neers,  I  said,  not  missionaries  and  reformers. 

The  Economic  Royalists  are  not  badly  named,  but  where  the 
error  lies  is  in  destroying  the  will,  common  sense,  and  intelligence  of 
the  proletariat  by  wily  vote  seekers,  who  deceive  the  mass  of  the 
people  into  believing  that  this  handful  of  Economic  Royalists  are 
drawn  from  the  super-intelligent  proletarians’  highly  mentalized  and 
individualized  leaders,  who  have  made  it  possible  for  every  fifth 
family  in  the  United  States  to  own  an  automobile  and  practically 
every  family  a  radio — have  distributed  the  highest  music,  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  and  amusement  throughout  the  world. 

Now,  the  real  facts  are  that  this  is  specialized  human  develop¬ 
ment,  so,  lightly  dubbed  Economic  Royalists  with  scorn  and  oppro¬ 
brium,  are  really  the  class  who  have  led  the  world  into  a  standard  of 
living  that  history  knows  not  of.  What  is  the  reward  of  the  Eco- 
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nomic  Royalist  ?  They  wear  one  suit  of  clothes  at  a  time.  Unless  they 
eat  the  simplest  kind  of  food,  their  brains  cease  to  operate  properly. 
They  are  forced  to  keep  themselves  in  the  pink  of  condition.  They 
are  driven  many  hours  a  day  to  keep  the  immense  machine,  which 
they  attend,  operating  smoothly  and  in  a  word,  so  drive  themselves 
that  the  incidence  of  death  from  overdriven  hearts  desolates  their 
class. 

Now  what  have  the  preachers  done  against  Economic  Royalists 
for  their  so-called  “Forgotten  Man”?  Eleven  million  of  these  men 
were  forgotten  five  years  ago.  At  that  time  the  granaries  of  the 
United  States  were  bursting  with  every  possible  necessity  to  feed 
and  clothe  many  more  people  than  lived  in  our  country.  Today,  five 
years  later,  eleven  million  are  still  forgotten — if  unemployment 
means  that.  Our  granaries  are  depleted,  our  inventory  is  depleted, 
our  cattle  and  pigs  are  depleted,  our  farms  are  working  short  time, 
our  cotton  is  chopped  up,  our  wheat  lands  reduced,  to  the  end  that 
the  unit  price  of  what  all  need  has  gone  up  precipitously  in  number 
of  cents  per  unit.  Twelve  billions  have  been  added  to  our  public 
debt,  and  more  serious  than  anything  else,  the  moral  outlook  of  the 
nation  is  contorted  and  twisted,  until  today  proletarian  conception 
of  behavior  is  not  unlike  a  nightmare  or  a  drawing  of  Dore.  Honor 
is  destroyed.  Truth  is  not  in  the  nation,  and  the  conception  of  be¬ 
havior  is  to  take  something  from  someone  else  rather  than  to  pro¬ 
duce  it  yourself. 

The  Nation  is  suffering  from  “National  meningitis.”  There  is 
one  remedy,  and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  lies  in  the  power  of  those 
responsible  for  this  situation  to  apply  it  and  set  an  example  to  the 
world,  which,  as  it  spreads  and  is  accepted,  will  wipe  out  class 
hatreds,  will  stimulate  almost  unlimited  production,  will  afford  all 
who  are  willing  a  livelihood  from  their  own  efforts,  will  conserve 
not  only  the  “Forgotten  Man,”  but  those  who  were  not  forgotten. 
In  a  word,  will  make  Humanity  a  species  that  God  need  not  be 
ashamed  of.  That  thing  to  do  is  for  the  Government  to  destroy, 
slowly  but  consistently,  the  right  to  lend  money  at  interest,  but  to 
assume  this  right  as  a  Government  monopoly  and  thus  destroy  the 
barriers  to  man’s  birthright  and  to  happiness. 

To  elaborate  the  method  and  machinery  is  for  future  papers.  A 
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start  is  now  in  the  power  of  the  President,  but  this  start  is  only  a 
palliative.  It  is  simply  further  to  deplete  the  grains  of  gold  in  the  dol¬ 
lar  to  the  limit  of  his  authority,  and  at  once  by  this  means  repeat 
the  only  “shot  in  the  arm”  that  broke  the  depression  of  1932. 

The  New  Deal  has  not  been  a  failure,  but  a  success.  This  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  benefits  that  the  American  population  received 
from  a  sound  beating. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 
On  Human  Mechanism 

May  10,  1938 

I  wonder  if  I  can  make  you  see  what  I  see — that  every  organ  even 
every  part  of  an  organ,  is  a  mechanical  system,  each  functioning 
within  its  own  frame  or  cycle,  to  produce  its  little  contribution  to  a 
larger  and  more  complex  organism,  until  finally  an  organism  called 
“man”  is  produced,  to  be  finished  in  reality.  The  sum  total  of  all 
organisms,  little  universes,  in  fact,  form  what  we  call  “Man” — are 
more  or  less  essential  parts,  as  is  man  himself,  of  a  still  more  complex 
organism  that  we  conventionally  term  the  “Human  Race.” 

There  may  be  traced  microscopic,  even  ultra  or  sub-microscopic 
systems  operating,  as  to  themselves  a  complete  system,  which  are  de¬ 
pendent  and  at  the  same  time,  in  the  aggregate,  constitute  not  only 
the  Human  Race,  not  only  the  Animal  Kingdom,  but  are  necessarily 
components  ranging  from  the  infinitely  small  to  the  infinitely  large, 
into  what  Man’s  imagination  expanded  to  the  ultimate  terms — the 
Universe. 

Thus  Man’s  ultimate  conception  of  magnitude  is  necessarily  a 
composition  of  the  infinitely  small  conceptions,  which  themselves 
are  almost  certainly  and  conceivably  self-contained  as  a  universe  in 
their  own  right.  Infinite  Time  shuffles  these  universes  into  infinite 
forms,  varieties  and  sizes. 

There  are  two  essentials,  alike  imperative  to  the  infinitely  small 
and  the  infinitely  large.  Each,  from  the  smallest  cell,  in  itself  a  uni¬ 
verse,  must  receive  food  and  must  eliminate  waste.  Just  as  man  him¬ 
self,  an  imponderable  universe,  to  the  smallest  universe  within  his 
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frame,  must  have  food  and  eliminate  waste,  from  which  stream  of 
food,  unnumbered  organisms,  universes,  receive  their  sustenance  and 
into  whose  eliminative  processes  they  eject  their  waste. 

So  a  city,  a  universe,  receives  its  sustenance  floated  in  to  it  by  its 
canals,  railways  and  transport  methods  and  ejects  its  waste  into 
natural  and  man-made  sewers. 

Thus  cities  form  states,  universes,  and  states  nations,  not  only  of 
men,  of  animal  and  inorganic  substance  (time  bridges  these  into 
unity)  but  of  the  very  elements  that  support  the  chain  from  the  in¬ 
finitely  small  organism  to  the  infinitely  large.  The  nations  are 
worlds,  and  the  worlds  are  but  specks,  mites,  in  the  great  Universe 
but  all  forms,  infinities,  small  and  large — are  subject,  I  think,  to  the 
two  great  and  only  definite  known  laws;  they  must  be  fed  and 
evacuate  waste,  or  they  come  to  where  they  began — at  nothing — 
there  to  be  started  on  another  infinitely  long  cycle  of  immeasurable 
Time  —  and  that  by  whom ? 

We  start  with  a  great  enigma,  and  logically  trace  our  way  through 
infinite  universes  to  where  it  all  began. 

My  ear  is  a  unit,  or  universe.  My  blood  stream  feeds  it  and  car¬ 
ries  off  its  waste.  I  am  fed  by  our  methods  of  transport  of  food¬ 
stuffs,  coming  from  everywhere. 

My  eye  is  another.  All  fed  from  the  wheat  fields  over  the  rail¬ 
ways,  through  the  canals,  through  markets,  through  trucks  in  the 
streets  and  transport  of  infinite  variety,  through  the  kitchen,  the 
dining  table,  the  mouth,  the  gullet,  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  and 
there  fingered  by  infinite  villi  from  the  digestive  food  stream  into 
the  blood  stream.  Here  there  is  a  division.  The  waste  passes  on  into 
the  sewers  and  thence  through  space  and  time,  into  wheat  fields 
that  in  time  again  send  their  kernels  on  the  march. 

But,  let  us  go  back  to  the  blood  stream,  a  transport  of  refined 
alimentation,  which  it  distributes  in  the  muscles  and  literally  into 
every  part  of  the  body.  The  muscles  can  starve  or  be  choked  with 
waste;  the  brain  can  be  starved  or  choked  with  waste.  The  eyes — 
the  ears,  no  part  of  the  body  but  lacks  its  urge  for  food  and  its 
demand  for  waste  elimination,  through  the  veins,  the  sweat  glands, 
the  kidneys  and  in  numbers  of  ways,  yet  to  be  discovered  by  the 
anatomist. 
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But  behold  a  wonderful  economy.  The  lungs  are  a  filter  bed  to 
purify  the  waste-charged  veins  as  the  heart  pumps  the  blood  back 
through  these  filter  beds,  purified  and  alive,  to  the  heart  reservoirs. 
Here  the  cycle  begins  again  and  the  villi  finger  out  the  blood  passing 
through  the  digestive  tract  to  feed  the  very  blood  that  itself  carries 
the  food  to  the  infinite  organisms  of  the  body.  The  body  can  sur¬ 
render  a  lung,  may  surrender  an  ear,  or  both  ears,  may  surrender  its 
eyes,  numbers  of  functions,  but  choke  it  with  waste,  rob  it  of  air, 
shut  off  the  gullet  that  is  the  highway  of  all  food  for  the  independ¬ 
ent  organs  that  live  within  the  body,  stop  its  transport  system,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  body  die.  Death  only  means  impairment  of 
functions  or  (universes)  to  the  extent  that  waste  clogs  the  transport 
system  or  food  cannot  reach  its  points  of  consumption. 

Thus  towns,  cities,  nations  and  worlds  die  and  not  otherwise. 

R.M.S.  Empress  of  Asia  ' 
Between  Hong  Kong  and  Manila 

June  3,  1938 

Dear  Mr.  de  Ganahl: 

Our  few  short  days  in  Japan  were  most  enlightening.  Tokio  has 
been  rebuilt  into  a  huge  modern  city,  with  shops  and  buildings  that 
are  at  least  the  equal  of  our  best. 

We  enjoyed  Kyoto,  Kobe  and  Nagasaki.  Everywhere  a  tremen¬ 
dous  building  is  going  on  with  thousands  of  smoke  stacks  rising  in 
the  air— an  industrialization  that  is  a  bit  frightening,  when  it  is  real¬ 
ized  that  the  market  for  these  products  must  be  won  with  the  sword. 

The  myriads  of  regimented  school  boys  and  girls  and  the  factories 
impressed  us  most,  as  giving  the  best  indication  of  the  future  course 
of  Japan.  Old  Japan  is  very  picturesque,  but  it  is  long  since  gone. 
A  distinct  feeling  of  hostility  was  evident  to  us  altho  the  simpler 
people  were  very  affable  and  polite. 

Shanghai  was  a  most  distressing  place.  The  Japanese  were  build¬ 
ing  tremendous  docks  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  which  were 
piled  mountains  of  stores  for  the  troops.  We  went  through  the  Japa¬ 
nese  held  Hangkow  district,  but  it  was  just  a  shambles,  with  arro¬ 
gant  and  sullen  Japanese  sentries  stopping  the  car  at  intervals  and 
shoving  bayonets  in  the  driver’s  face.  The  International  Settlement 
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was  teeming  with  people,  many  of  whom  are  penniless  refugees. 
The  river  is  silting  up  so  before  long  big  ships  cannot  get  up  the 
river  and  the  newly  built  Japanese  docks  will  be  the  only  usable 
ones.  The  foreigner  will  soon  be  squeezed  out.  Now  one  has  to  take 
a  tender  to  get  on  the  ships  or  go  through  the  Japanese  area  with  the 
attending  difficulties  and  unpleasantness. 

In  Hongkong  I  talked  to  many  people  who  have  lived  long  in 
the  Orient  and  they  all  agreed  that  the  white  man  is  finished  in 
China.  Before  many  months  Hongkong  will  be  encircled  with  the 
surrounding  country  in  Japanese  hands.  It  will  not  have  much  value 
as  a  gateway  to  the  interior.  Hongkong  is  highly  fortified  and  every¬ 
where  are  seen  numbers  of  battleships. 

Conditions  in  Japan  are  bad  according  to  people  living  there 
altho  it  is  not  obvious  to  the  casual  visitor,  as  everyone  seems  well 
fed  and  happy.  Residents  say  that  Japan  is  mortgaging  herself  for  a 
long  time  to  come  in  this  Chinese  war  and  that  it  might  be  more 
than  they  can  handle.  The  Japs  are  deathly  afraid  of  the  Russians, 
who  have  a  large  air  fleet  concentrated  at  Vladivostock  only  800 
miles  away. 

It  seems  to  me,  if  the  white  race  is  going  to  prevail,  it  had  better 
cooperate,  rather  than  prepare  for  a  suicidal  war.  Whether  the  Japs 
win  or  lose  in  China,  the  white  man  is  finished,  as  the  Chinese  will 
kick  him  out  anyway. 

We  didn’t  use  your  letter  of  introduction  in  Shanghai,  as  our 
time  there  was  so  short,  but  we  appreciate  it  very  much,  as  well  as 
the  valuable  advice  you  went  to  so  much  trouble  to  send  us. 

I  hope  you  will  manage  to  get  to  Fort  St.  James  after  all,  as  I 
know  how  anxious  you  must  be  to  get  on  the  firing  line  again.  It 
has  gotten  hot  as  blazes.  I  am  afraid  I  have  put  on  too  much  blubber 
for  the  tropics. 

All  our  love, 

Fred 

October  4,  1938 

Dear  Mr.  de  Ganahl: 

We  have  just  returned  home  after  a  most  illuminating  and  in¬ 
structive  trip.  A  first  hand  glimpse  of  the  people  in  the  Orient  and 
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in  Australia  has  been  an  eye  opener  to  me.  For  one  thing  I  have 
become  thoroughly  sold  on  the  Yellow  Peril,  which  I  had  always 
previously  considered  somewhat  of  a  myth. 

The  sight  of  the  endless  miles  of  smokestacks  and  new,  clean, 
efficient  factories  in  Japan,  plus  the  countless  number  of  bright-eyed 
sturdy  Japanese  children,  all  in  uniform  and  all  being  highly 
trained,  has  convinced  me  that  the  yellow  man  is  on  the  march. 

I  think  that  the  ruling  class  in  Britain  is  also  convinced  of  the 
same  thing.  No  one  can  make  me  believe  that  a  British  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  would  ever  humiliate  himself  by  going  to  Germany  to  sue  for 
peace  before  a  German  ruler  for  the  sake  of  humanity.  Nothing  but 
the  preservation  of  the  British  Empire  would  have  moved  Mr. 
Chamberlain  to  do  what  he  did.  If  Britain  fought  Germany  she 
would  have  to  keep  her  fleet  in  European  waters,  and  it  would  have 
given  the  Japanese  a  field  day  in  the  Orient.  After  the  Germans  were 
beaten,  and  I  believe  they  would  have  been  beaten  the  second  time 
although  the  fighting  would  have  been  probably  more  difficult  than 
in  1914?  Britain  would  have  been  wrecked  and  her  empire  would 
have  been  gone  forever.  The  Japanese  would  have  owned  Hong¬ 
kong,  Indo-China,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  Malay  States  and  India. 
With  all  the  yellow  and  brown  people  under  their  wing,  together 
with  the  tremendous  resources  involved,  Japan  could  march  on 
Australia  whenever  she  chose. 

I  believe  this  fact,  plus  the  extreme  vulnerability  of  London  from 
air  attacks  were  the  reasons  Mr.  Chamberlain  went  to  Germany 
determined  to  make  peace  with  Hitler  at  any  price.  It  seems  to  me 
that  unless  Britain,  Germany,  France  and  Italy  get  together  and  co¬ 
operate  the  white  race  is  going  to  be  doomed.  Mr.  Roosevelt  must 
think  the  same  thing,  otherwise  why  this  enormous  naval  expansion 
in  which  we  are  involved  ?  Hawaii  has  more  warships,  soldiers,  air¬ 
planes,  submarines,  etc.,  than  I  ever  dreamed  of.  Now  they  are 
planning  on  enlarging  the  naval  base  and  building  landing  fields  in 
Alaska.  This  is  supposed  to  be  for  defense,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  an 
offensive  defense.  In  other  words,  we  are  determined  that  the  Japa¬ 
nese  shall  not  grow  too  powerful,  and  I  think  we  are  wise  in  doing 
so.  The  United  States  could  never  afford  to  stand  by  and  see  the 
Japanese  get  all  of  the  colored  races  of  the  world  under  her  wing, 
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nor  to  see  Japan  take  Australia  or  New  Zealand,  nor  any  other  white 
country.  Should  we  permit  that  to  happen,  we  would  be  in  for  the 
classic  struggle,  as  to  who  is  to  rule  the  world — the  white  or  the 
yellow  man. 

While  I  have  never  been  thoroughly  sold  on  pulling  England’s 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,  nevertheless  I  believe  that  the  British 
Empire  is  our  first  line  of  defense,  and  we  cannot  stand  by  and  see 
it  broken  up. 

We  bought  a  lot  of  those  wonderful  brocades  from  the  man  in 
Benares.  He  was  very  pleased  to  hear  from  you  again,  and  remem¬ 
bered  you  very  well.  As  a  result  of  your  kind  letter  I  feel  sure  that 
he  gave  us  his  best  prices,  which  is  something  for  a  Hindu  to  do. 
The  heat  in  India  was  terrific,  in  fact  much  worse  than  any  other 
heat  I  have  ever  experienced.  The  intense  heat,  plus  the  terrific 
number  of  diseased,  underfed  people,  practicing  a  degrading  form 
of  religion  and  living  in  great  filth  was  most  depressing  to  me.  I 
cared  less  for  India  than  for  any  country  that  I  have  ever  been  in. 
The  principal  trouble  with  Indians  is  food.  No  man  can  achieve 
anything  physically  or  mentally  unless  he  has  sufficient  food,  and 
when  a  race  of  people  have  been  starved  for  hundreds,  if  not  thou¬ 
sands  of  years,  then  you  can  only  expect  degradation. 

When  we  arrived  in  Delhi,  Joe  Cussens  came  up  from  Bombay 
to  meet  us  and  traveled  to  Agra  and  Jaipur  with  us.  We  stopped 
with  him  in  Bombay  and  he  did  a  great  deal  to  make  our  stay 
pleasant.  Joe  is  in  charge  of  all  properties  of  the  Electric  Bond  and 
Share  in  India.  He  has  three  big  hydroelectric  plants  and  several 
steam  plants  under  him  and  supplies  the  power  to  Bombay,  Karachi, 
and  several  other  cities  in  India.  He  gets  along  fine  with  the  men 
and  has  increased  the  business  greatly  since  he  took  over.  He  is 
making  $15,000  a  year,  and  I  think  is  worth  a  great  deal  more.  He 
said  that  he  was  only  going  to  remain  in  India  eighteen  months 
longer  because  his  wife  and  child  couldn’t  stand  the  climate  and 
had  to  come  back  to  Kentucky  and  that  the  company  couldn’t  pay 
him  enough  to  be  separated  from  his  family.  Joe  spoke  very  often 
of  you  and  of  the  old  days  at  Grain,  and  we  both  agreed  that  the 
training  that  we  got  under  you  had  been  of  enormous  benefit  to  us. 
Joe  has  a  great  deal  of  ability  and  is  going  a  long  way,  in  my  opin- 
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ion.  In  spite  of  the  important  position  he  holds,  it  has  not  turned  his 
head  at  all,  and  he  is  the  same  jovial,  laughing  Irish  boy. 

Java  was  a  most  pleasant  relief  to  us  after  India.  In  my  opinion 
the  Dutch  have  done  the  best  job  colonizing  in  Java  that  has  been 
done  in  the  world.  This  tiny  little  island,  with  forty-two  million 
inhabitants  is  like  a  beautiful  garden;  fine  roads,  wonderful  hotels, 
cleanliness  everywhere.  Even  the  bamboo  huts  of  the  natives  are  as 
clean  and  neat  as  a  pin.  The  natives  themselves  are  all  contented 
and  happy  looking.  They  laugh  at  any  opportunity,  which  is  a  sign 
that  their  bellies  are  full.  The  sugar,  cocoa,  tapioca,  etc.,  which  are 
produced  there  is  amazing.  Dutch  thoroughness  has  accomplished 
wonders  in  the  East  Indies.  The  Dutch  airlines  even  are  extremely 
good,  utilizing  only  Douglass  and  Lockheed  planes.  We  flew  from 
Bali  down  to  Brisbane,  Australia. 

As  you  know,  only  the  fringe  of  Australia  is  populated.  Around 
half  of  the  population  is  concentrated  in  the  four  cities  of  Adelaide, 
Melbourne,  Sydney  and  Brisbane,  which  it  seems  to  me  is  a  rather 
unsound  condition.  I  liked  Australia  and  the  Australian  people. 
They  have  horrible  accents,  but  they  think  the  same  about  us.  Their 
viewpoint  is  very  close  to  that  of  an  American,  and  the  Australian 
workman  is  a  very  independent  sort  of  chap.  The  interior  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  is,  of  course,  nothing  but  a  desert  and  is  very  sparsely  settled. 
By  and  large  the  country  is  very  primitive,  the  hotels  being  about 
what  ours  were  some  forty  years  ago. 

We  spent  a  week  on  Heron  Island  on  the  Great  Barrier  Reef, 
and  had  a  most  enjoyable  time.  The  coral  formation  and  the  fish  in 
these  semitropical  waters  are  simply  indescribable.  We  caught  some 
very  good  fish,  although  we  were  handicapped  greatly  by  lack  of 
equipment.  I  hope  sometime  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  fish 
off  the  Great  Barrier  Reef,  as  I  am  sure  you  would  like  it. 

Sydney  is  very  much  like  a  large  American  city  filled  with 
movies,  crowds  and  the  air  seemed  charged  with  great  energy. 
Australia  is  divided  up  into  states  and  they  are  extremely  jealous  of 
each  other.  In  times  past  their  jealousy  has  gone  to  the  extent  of 
building  different  gauges  of  railroads,  so  that  when  one  goes  to 

Melbourne  from  Perth  he  has  to  change  trains  five  times  on  account 
of  the  variation  of  gauges. 
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Australia  is  different  from  any  country  in  the  world  and  is  truly 
an  upside-down  land.  The  rivers  flow  inland  and  disappear  in  the 
desert  wastes  there.  The  trees  keep  their  leaves  all  winter  but  shed 
their  bark.  In  addition,  of  course,  their  summer  comes  at  the  same 
time  as  our  winter.  The  Australian  rancher  is  as  nearly  like  our 
westerner  as  two  peas,  except  for  his  accent  and  a  slight  difference 
in  clothing. 

New  Zealand  was  quite  disappointing  to  me.  It  was  quite  cold 
down  there  and  the  hotels  were  not  heated,  so  we  Were  frozen  most 
of  the  time.  The  food  in  New  Zealand  was  very  poor  and  it  was 
amazing  how  in  a  large  dining  room,  probably  60  to  ioo  people, 
that  two  waitresses  would  be  expected  to  serve  the  lot.  New  Zealand 
is  a  very  beautiful  country,  being  more  nearly  like  England  than 
any  other  place.  The  thermal  wonders  are  more  or  less  over-rated 
and  are  very  similar  to  those  that  exist  in  Yellowstone,  Hawaii  and 
Java.  The  people  all  seem  to  be  very  decent  and  law  abiding,  but  so 
much  so  that  they  weren’t  even  interesting.  They  appeared  to  me  to 
be  very  smug  and  self-satisfied.  New  Zealand  has  gone  violently 
socialistic  in  recent  years.  It  has  a  labor  government,  which  has  just 
put  through  a  Social  Security  Act  which  provides  for  old  age  pen¬ 
sion,  unemployment  insurance,  etc.,  and  will  require  25  per  cent  of 
the  national  income  to  keep  it  in  force.  The  doctors  are  all  being 
socialized,  and  they  are  even  talking  seriously  of  socializing  the  land, 
just  as  they  did  in  Russia.  The  credit  of  New  Zealand  abroad  is  shot 
and  many  wealthy  people  have  left  the  country,  so  that  it  has  become 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  embargo  the  exportation  of  any 
capital.  The  ship  on  which  we  came  from  New  Zealand  to  Hawaii 
was  filled  with  New  Zealanders  leaving  the  country  to  escape  this 
socialization. 

Australia  itself  is  quite  socialistic  but  nothing  like  New  Zealand. 
Both  of  these  countries  have  their  unemployment  problems  and  the 
same  system  of  taking  care  of  them  as  we  do.  In  both  countries  the 
people  lamented  the  attitude  of  the  unemployed  exactly  as  we  do  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  certainly  apparent  that  the  social  revolution 
that  is  going  on  is  not  going  to  be  confined  to  the  United  States  and 
there  is  little  use  in  leaving  one  country  to  go  to  another  in  order 
to  try  to  escape  it. 


Although  nobody  agrees  with  me,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
only  sound  countries  in  the  world  are  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan, 
simply  because  they  are  all  working  and  working  hard.  The  labor¬ 
ing  people  in  those  countries  are  proportionately  much  better  off 
than  they  are  any  place  else  in  the  world.  When  you  contrast  the 
state  of  mind  of  Germany  today  with  what  it  was  in  1925  you  begin 
to  think  that  perhaps  this  course  of  idleness,  feeding  at  the  public 
trough,  dependence  on  Government,  etc.,  with  which  we  are  afflicted 
is  not  permanent  and  can  be  overcome. 

I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  you  feel  that  you  are  slipping  a  little,  but 
you  can  slip  a  whole  lot  and  still  be  a  great  deal  smarter  than  the  rest 
of  us.  You  have  had  a  very  full  and  active  life  with  plenty  of  thrills 
and  action  to  suit  your  active  temperament.  Perhaps  the  Hindus  are 
right,  and  we  will  all  be  reborn  as  someone  else. 

Mary  joins  me  in  sending  love  to  you  all,  and  in  the  hope  that 
we  can  see  you  before  too  long. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  remain 

Sincerely  yours, 

Fred 

October  12,  1938 
(Just  after  Munich) 

My  Dear  Ganahl: 

Thank  you  for  your  note  of  the  third.  I  am  afraid  my  eyesight 
is  not  getting  much  better.  However,  I  may  have  enough  to  last  me 
to  see  a  bit  before  I  get  ready  for  the  “final  plunge.”  I  won’t  like  it 
not  to  be  able  to  see  at  all.  Nevertheless,  I  should  not  complain.  The 
glamor  of  life  has  flickered  before  me  for  about  seventy  years  now 
and  I  should  be  ready,  and  I  am,  to  have  others  watch  the  spotlight. 
What  I  do  miss  is  the  loss  of  my  chance  ever  again  to  get  out  for  a 
good  hunt.  I  am  afraid  I  will  never  see  the  sites  again,  but  even  here, 
the  world  owes  me  little,  for  I  have  been  on  many  a  good  hunt  and 
many  a  good  fishing  expedition.  I  am  afraid,  when  I  boil  it  all  down, 
my  regrets  concentrate  in  just  being  compelled  to  “quit  the  game,” 
but  I  do  not  even  propose  to  do  this  as  long  as  I  can  get  my  Secre¬ 
tary,  Jack  Galligan,  to  read  and  take  my  letters  for  me. 

It  is  kind  of  you  to  have  written  me.  I  appreciate  it.  I  hope  you 
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will  return  from  Colorado  with  tangible  evidence  of  an  excellent 
hunt. 

With  regard  to  Chamberlain,  I  am  in  entire  disagreement.  I  think 
Chamberlain’s  action,  far  from  being  yellow,  was  absolutely  the 
greatest  exhibition  of  courage,  patriotism,  foresight  and  wisdom,  of 
which  the  world  has  record.  Anybody  could  have  handled  the  saber 
and  started  shooting.  It  required  a  brave  man  to  pocket  his  pride,  to 
bear  the  insults  of  his  nation,  to  apparently  knuckle  to  a  strutting 
gunman,  and  so  stave  off  the  coming  war  until  his  country  had 
repaired  the  horrible  predicament  into  which,  through  mismanage¬ 
ment  of  the  past  twenty  years,  a  Pacifist  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald,  and  others  of  his  kind,  had  allowed  the  Empire  to  fall. 
The  British  Empire  would  have  been  sunk  beyond  redemption,  had 
it  not  been  for  Chamberlain.  We  would  have  been  drawn  into  the 
war,  beyond  any  question,  and  as  usual,  it  would  have  been  be¬ 
latedly,  when  we  would  have  been  faced  with  pensions  and  bonus 
grabbers,  who  would  have  dropped  us  into  the  Communistic  abyss, 
even  if  we  were  not  licked.  Poets  will  rant  about  Anthony  Eden; 
statesmen  and  historians  will  for  all  time  hold  Chamberlain  before 
the  world  as  one  who  possessed  all  the  qualities  that  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  plus  another  great  one,  modesty. 

So  you  see,  old  boy,  I  cannot  agree  with  you  at  all  in  thinking 
that  Chamberlain  was  yellow,  nor  was  Ramsay  MacDonald  or  Bald¬ 
win,  though  wrong;  in  fact  I  don’t  seem  to  remember  much  “yellow” 
anywhere  in  England,  or  in  her  history — slowness,  expediency  and 
negligence — yes,  but  not  yellow. 

Affectionately, 

Unkie 


Other  Thoughts  on  Democracy 

October  28,  1938 

An  idea  or  condition  may  be  expressed  by  its  own  great  mass  or 
extent,  predominance,  etc.,  but  in  a  relative  sense  equally  so,  even 
though  it  may  have  a  very  small  mass  or  extent,  if  there  be  nothing 
to  oppose  it.  Thus,  slavery  is  an  expression  of  force,  for  control  in  a 
relatively  small  predominant  number  and  is  not  only  possible  but 
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becomes  necessary,  due  to  the  supineness  and  relative  lack  of  force 
in  people  who  may  be  numerically  great  but  are  weak  intellectually 
and  in  character.  This  is  only  to  say  that  progress  or  advance  neces¬ 
sarily  presupposes  leadership  as  well  as  large  numbers  who  must 
be  led! 

The  relative  number  of  those  who  lead  and  those  who  are  led 
give  rise  to  the  term,  slavery,  which  really,  if  correctly  interpreted, 
connotes  large  masses  of  the  unthinking  directed  by  small  numbers 
of  those  who  are  adroit  and  intelligent  (forceful).  This  flood  and 
ebb  of  the  tide  will  continue  throughout  time  and  when  the  leaders 
become  too  few  in  number,  and  too  specialized  in  leadership,  the 
followers,  slaves,  will  rise  and  submerge  them  like  a  tidal  wave, 
destroying  themselves  and  their  leaders.  Then,  from  the  wreckage, 
a  new  cycle  begins.  In  little  eddies,  or  clans,  of  people  who  are  left 
the  strong  barge  into  gradual  control,  merge  with  other  stronger 
controls  until  the  slaves  again  start  their  tidal  wave. 

It  is  merely  a  question  of  relative  character  and  mental  capacity 
and  is  not  unlike  the  cycle  of  life  of  the  most  insignificant  individual 
as  the  forces  within  that  life  battle  for  control.  It  may  be  compared 
to  electricity  building  up  on  different  poles  of  a  Leyden  jar  until  the 
forces  break  through  their  separating  foil  and  explode  with,  some¬ 
times,  cataclysmic  effect,  as  in  a  clap  of  thunder,  as  the  forces 

equalize  themselves  through  a  bridge  of  lightning  when  equilibrium 
is  restored. 

This  is  why  Democracy  can  never  be  a  permanently  successful 
form  of  Government.  It  serves  only  so  long  as  positive  and  negative 
forces  are  sufficiently  near  an  equilibrium  to  avoid  the  cataclysm 
with  disastrous  effect. 

Perhaps  the  philosophy  of  moderation  in  all  things  finds  its  justi¬ 
fication  related  to  these  thoughts.  And  yet  moderation  advances 
over-slowly.  An  active  mind  will  not  abide  it,  which  almost  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  great  activity  knows  not  happiness,  unless,  pos¬ 
sibly,  it  be  found  in  speed  alone. 

Is  it  to  be  happy  or  to  be  happy  in  action? 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 
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Brice  House 
Bristol,  Pa. 

Nov.  i,  1938 

My  Dear  Fred: 

Inexcusable!  The  most  shamefaced  alibi.  I  do  not  read  my  own 
letters,  and  by  hearing  them  read  do  not  always  grasp  their  full 
import.  When  your  splendid  letter  came — and  Mother  has  read  it 
to  a  dozen  friends — I  felt  you  were  still  travelling. 

In  the  meantime,  I  watched  unfold,  and  still  unfolding,  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  your  prophetic  letter,  which  has  served  to  inspire  this  one. 
That  is  not  to  say  we  will  not  have  differences.  You  are  one  of  those 
few  people  with  whom  I  have  them  and  like  it. 

Chamberlain’s  story  is  now  in  its  second,  a  bewildering  chapter. 
The  British  Empire,  if  it  lives,  and  I  think  it  will,  will  chronicle  his 
greatness.  Her  poets  will  write  of  Anthony  Eden  for  generations. 
Some  of  them  may  be  reminded  of  “The  Boy  stood  on  the  burning 
deck.”  We  live  today  in  a  world  of  realism.  The  transition  from  the 
clouds  has  been  abrupt.  Chamberlain  was  the  parachute,  and  though 
we  live,  the  parachute  failed  to  land  in  a  bed  of  roses — in  fact,  has 
left  Uncle  Sam,  at  least,  hanging  on  a  limb.  I  am  not  convinced  that 
it  may  not  benefit  him.  His  first  line  of  defense  and  his  best  friend, 
Old  John  Bull,  is  worse  than  stalemated — will  now,  necessarily  must, 
take  some  lessons  in  the  goose-step. 

From  it  all,  I  expect  to  see  emerge  peace  in  the  world,  an  end  of 
Communism,  with  this  peace  largely  resting  on  Germany,  England, 
France  and  Italy — a  totalitarian  world  trend,  suppression  of  small 
states  to  the  benefit  of  themselves,  and  the  lessening  of  friction — 
a  tremendous  development  in  South  America,  while  we  old  people 
dream  and  wonder  what  happened  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine!  The 
part  I  assign  to  Uncle  Sam  will  appear  later.  It  is  not  impossible ;  in 
fact  I  think  it  probable,  that  the  world  may  enter  upon  a  new  cen¬ 
tury  of  peace,  compelled  by  associated  “Big  Sticks”  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  principal  that  its  wise  men  must  be  selected  to  rule. 
[A  glimpse  of  the  United  Nations. — F.  W.  de  G.] 

Uncle  Sam  has  expended  his  store  of  good-will,  which  at  one 
time  was  so  widely  extended  over  the  world.  Our  failure  to  declare 
ourselves  beside  the  nations  who  stand  in  the  democratic  column, 
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has  forced  us  to  slip  from  the  common  ground  on  which  we  stood. 
We  shielded  ourselves  profitably  behind  the  Allies  for  several  years 
in  the  Great  War,  until  they  were  “bled  white.”  If,  as  now  appears, 
Chamberlain  and  Daladier  shaped  their  recent  policy  due  to  weak¬ 
ness  instead  of  humanitarian  reasons,  then  their  failure  to  support 
Czechoslovakia  shows  the  British  Empire  is  indeed  in  danger.  We 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  having  played  either  a  noble  or  intelli¬ 
gent  part  in  holding  aloof  under  the  rather  flimsy  pretext  of  “avoid¬ 
ing  entangling  alliances.”  This  problem  does  not  present  itself  today, 
as  any  alliances  with  which  we  might  have  entangled  ourselves  are 
now  scrapped,  and  largely  because  we  would  not  “entangle”  our¬ 
selves.  Certain  it  is,  that  if  we  only  stand  for  law  and  order  when 
it  directly  concerns  us,  we  must  expect  those  who  have  hitherto  stood 
for  law  and  order  to  have  not  only  a  right,  but  also  our  example,  in 
avoiding  entangling  alliances  themselves.  The  opportunity  to  “en¬ 
tangle”  is  now  past,  and  the  forces  with  which  we  have  always 
agreed,  but  never  effectively  allied  ourselves,  can  no  longer  help  us ; 
they  are  vassals,  vassals  to  a  world  trend  of  totalitarian  philosophy. 

By  totalitarian  velocity  and,  one  might  add,  their  goose-step, 
while  our  cousins  were  being  booted  from  level  to  lower  level,  our 
own  head  has  been  buried  in  the  sand.  We  have  withdrawn  it  be¬ 
latedly,  while  our  cousins  are  being  pillaged  and  the  march  of  the 
goose-step  is  threatening  our  Monroe  Doctrine.  Who,  pray,  will 
defend  the  Monroe  Doctrine  when  we  will  not  even  defend  our  own 
citizens  from  highway  robbery  by  neighboring  gunmen,  who  oper¬ 
ate  under  the  amused  observation  of  our  Mexican  Ambassador,  who 
merely  chuckles  while  we  are  looted?  Why  such  brave  words  to 
Japan  about  the  “closed  door  in  China,”  while  our  neighbors  in 
Mexico  slam  the  door  on  millions  and  millions  of  our  property, 
holding  it  theirs? 

The  truth  is  that  the  United  States  of  America  is  now  a  “bird  of 
one  feather”  that  makes  a  rather  forlorn  effort  to  “flock  together.” 
May  it  not  be  that  the  price  we  have  paid  for  escaping  entangling 
alliances  is  excessive  ? 

The  totalitarian  march  is  stamping  over  the  world,  and  one  by 
one,  the  democratic  nations  find  themselves  compelled  to  keep  step 
with  it.  The  goose-step  is  on  the  march,  rumbling  internationally. 
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There  is  one  possible  dividend  from  it,  i.e.,  it  may  destroy  commu¬ 
nism  and  make  political  eunuchs  of  Stalin,  Lewis  and  their  breed. 
Totalitarianism  is  the  answer  to  the  ghoulish  call  of  Communism, 
and  to  that  extent,  “God  bless  it!” 

In  a  few  years  the  United  States  of  America  may  be  compelled 
to  support  alone  a  democratic  government.  Surely,  it  required  no 
vision  the  past  few  years,  to  know  that  by  standing  firmly  by  the 
side  of  democracy  in  Europe,  we  would  fortify  democracy  in  Amer¬ 
ica?  We  are  but  now  awakening  to  what  has  happened.  It  has  been 
stated  with  peculiarly  cogent  reasoning  by  you,  Fred,  that  the  British 
Empire  was  America’s  “first  line  of  defense.”  Where  is  that  line  of 
defense  today?  We  are  now  only  beginning  to  realize,  I  think  some¬ 
what  shamefacedly,  that  we  have  allowed  it  to  crumble  without  an 
effort  at  support.  I  believe  that  somehow,  some  way,  the  British 
Empire  may  again  “muddle”  to  strength  and  greatness,  and  Uncle 
Sam  may  yet  bestride  the  world  with  England,  with  a  promise  of 
something  better  for  future  generations;  but  sad,  indeed,  it  is  that 
our  vision  clears  so  slowly. 

We  have  kept  ourselves  from  “entangling  alliances,”  have  kept 
aloof  from  England  and  France,  have  quarrelled  for  our  “pound  of 
flesh”  so  long  that  what  should  have  been  a  mutual  dependability 
and  friendly  feeling  has  languished. 

Recent  events  leave  us  with  our  “neck  out,”  and  what  is  worse, 
no  graceful  way  of  drawing  it  in.  We  are  like  a  huge  turtle,  bestrid¬ 
ing  the  American  continent,  gazing  wistfully  at  Europe  and  occa¬ 
sionally  toward  its  rear,  at  Japan,  and  ever  now  and  again  to  the 
southward  at  the  other  half  of  our  continent,  to  see  if  Hitler  is  on 
the  horizon.  It  is  impossible  for  the  southern  half  of  the  American 
continent  to  hold  itself  apart  from  hungry  and  congested  nations 
across  both  oceans.  It  is  even  doubtful  if  the  South  Americans  wish 
to  remain  aloof.  And  how,  one  must  ask,  with  considerable  per¬ 
plexity,  is  the  United  States  to  sustain  a  Monroe  Doctrine  over  the 
uncertain  wishes  of  South  America,  the  insistence  of  hungry  totali¬ 
tarian  Europe  to  the  East,  the  machine-like  precision  and  determina¬ 
tion  of  equally  totalitarian  Japan  to  the  West,  now  supplied  with 
“cannon  fodder”  which  has  no  limit,  while  England  and  France,  our 
only  democratic  hopes,  are  trembling  at  the  march  of  the  goose-step  ? 
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There  is  only  one  answer  to  our  problem,  and  that  is,  the  mobili¬ 
zation  of  every  unit  of  surplus  producing  wealth  into  reserve  power 
to  defend  ourselves.  There  is  evidence  that  this  is  sensed  by  the 
Administration.  The  problem  before  our  country,  henceforth,  for 
an  indefinite  number  of  years,  is  not  to  be  prosperous,  but  to  be  fore¬ 
handed,  frugal  and  militant— but  not  frugal  with  militant  tools.  We 
must  stand  alone  in  the  future!  Britain  is  no  longer  our  “first  line 
of  defense,”  and  her  naval  power  may  well  become,  in  the  hands  of 
others,  the  weapon  to  aid  in  the  destruction  of  our  independ¬ 
ence. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  bedevilled  by  two  extremes:  vassalage  to  a 
totalitarian  empire,  on  the  one  side,  and  what  may  well  be  very  much 
worse,  complete  surrender  to  Communism  on  the  other.  Our  best 
chance  to  escape  and  to  retain  possibly  a  too-small  seed  patch,  with 
which  to  replant  pure  democracy  in  a  riven  world,  is  to  dedicate  the 
United  States  of  America,  with  its  still  highly  developed  technocracy, 
to  building  a  scientific,  militant  wall  around  our  country.  We  are 
now  at  war,  whether  we  realize  it  or  not,  with  the  subversive  forces 
of  the  world,  but  we  have  not  awakened  to  the  certainty  that  the 
fight  must  be  utterly  to  a  finish,  and  that,  at  best,  we  can  only  hope 
to  save  seed  enough  to  replant  a  few  gardens  amidst  the  wreckage 
of  man’s  civilization,  which  reached  its  peak  in  the  early  half  of  the 
century. 

Can  it  be  that  the  very  dictatorship  we  have  been  fearing  and 
fighting  is  to  become  our  best  defense?  Its  character  must  change, 
also  its  personnel.  A  dictatorship,  based  on  one  philosophy,  may 
easily  continue  in  form,  but  differ  in  essence  and  may  rest  equally 
firmly  on  two  opposite  sets  of  principles.  Thus,  totalitarianism  in 
Fascist  form,  may  destroy  totalitarianism  in  Communistic  form.  Of 
the  two  evils,  surely  Fascism  is  the  lesser. 

Should  Communism  further  dilute  what  is  left  of  pure  democ¬ 
racy,  as  it  well  may,  there  is  little  hope  that  our  country  may  replant 
civilization  from  a  democratic-communistic  seed-bed,  but  may  do  so 
from  a  remodelled  and  adequately  pruned  Fascist  garden.  Religious 
oppression  must  be  extirpated,  root  and  branch,  and  honor  must 
again  guide  wise  men  as  a  star. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Italians  are  not  a  regenerated  people; 


it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Germans  have  not  been  changed  from  an 
inert  mass  to  a  dynamic  people  under  precision  control. 

Present  phenomena  in  Italy  and  Germany  could  not  have  been 
achieved  otherwise  than  by  ruthless  realism.  It  is  certain  that  these 
peoples  must  enter  a  phase  more  consistent  with  the  conception  of 
civilized  man.  Their  acquirement  of  dynamic  force,  undeniably, 
may  lift  them  fast  and  far  toward  a  sounder  life  and  philosophy; 
their  cruelties  suppressed,  their  egotism  softened,  their  philosophies 
raised  to  a  higher  plane. 

Can  it  be  that  Germany  and  Italy  are  the  remedy,  the  swing  away 
from  the  evils,  not  the  good,  of  a  New  Deal,  away  from  the  sit-down 
strike,  away  from  Communistic  cells  boring  from  within,  away  from 
that  long  list  of  evils  that  come  with  over-ripe  and  decaying  Democ¬ 
racy,  one  that  has  failed  to  scavenge  the  rottenness  whose  poisons, 
along  with  communism,  seep  into  the  clean  and  magnificent  old 
Democratic  stock, — in  a  word,  natural  antibodies  to  a  virulent 
disease  ? 

May  not  the  answer  be  found  in  this  drift  to  concentrated  power  ? 
I  cannot  see  any  successful  war  where  the  soldiers  command  the 
generals,  nor  happiness  while  lesser  intellects  direct  a  Nation.  In  the 
end,  intelligence  must  rule  the  world,  and  those  who  have  it  not 
must  obey  those  who  have. 

I  must  bring  this  to  a  close,  my  dear  Fred.  I  have  been  waiting 
for  this  for  several  days.  I  wanted  to  talk  about  your  trip  and  about 
your  letter,  which  has  had  us  all  enthralled.  Numbers  have  read  it. 

I  am  so  glad  you  had  a  nice  trip.  You  will  treasure  this  as  time 
goes  on. 

Love  to  you  and  Mary  from  us  both. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

Durban,  Natal 
Nov.  30,  1938 

My  Dear  Mr.  de  Ganahl: 

This  is,  in  reality,  my  Xmas  letter  to  you  and  your  family,  in 
which  my  wife  joins.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  wish  you  all  every¬ 
thing  that  is  of  the  best  for  the  coming  year. 
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I  see  that  Mr.  Anthony  Eden  is  preparing  to  pay  your  country  a 
visit.  I  am  glad  of  this,  also  that  His  Majesty  the  King  has  also 
received,  and  accepted,  an  invitation  to  visit  the  President.  These 
little  bits  of  personal  contact,  added  to  the  recent  Trade  Treaty, 
must  surely  bring  the  two  greatest  democracies  much  closer  together 
—and  that  has  today  become  a  vital  factor  for  self-preservation 
against  these  mad  packs  of  wolves  ravaging  Europe  and  the  Far 
East.  What  a  pity  Mr.  Page  (the  late  Ambassador  of  U.  S.  A.)  did 
not  live  to  see  this.  He  was  a  great  and  understanding  man. 

While  naturally  one  admires  Eden  for  his  uncompromising  stand 
against  the  Dictators,  I  still  think  that  his  resignation  at  the  time  it 
came  was  a  blessing  and  that  Chamberlain  has  been  right  all  along, 
in  spite  of  the  bitter  criticisms  levelled  against  him  by  persons  who 
only  seem  to  live  for  today  and  do  not  reckon  the  tomorrows  which 
must  inevitably  come.  An  obscure  belief  has  grown  in  far  too  many 
quarters  that  Eden  holds  the  clue  to  Britain’s  future  attitude  in  for¬ 
eign  politics.  Many  more  believe  that  he  was  robbed  of  the  fruits  of 
his  efforts  by  Chamberlain’s  hesitation  to  adopt  his  attitude.  Many 
believe  that  during  the  Abyssinian  crisis  a  bolder  policy,  such  as  he 
advanced,  would  have  been  the  thing.  All  this  is  merely  hero- 
worship,  in  my  opinion.  Eden  possesses  the  advantages  of  youth, 
charm  of  manner,  handsome  appearance  and  personality,  all  of 
which  render  him  attractive  to  the  Man-in-the-Street.  People  were 
generally  sorry  to  lose  him  and  too  quick  to  pass  judgment  on 
Chamberlain’s  decision  to  let  him  out  of  the  Cabinet. 

As  a  result  of  this  feeling  his  speeches,  whenever  he  made  them, 
were  read  carefully  by  thoughtful  persons  practically  throughout 
the  world  and  were  subjected  to  eager  comment.  By  earning  the 
personal  animosity  of  the  Duce,  and  by  being  the  “official”  gibe  of 
all  the  Nazi  newspapers,  his  hold  over  the  people  of  this  and  other 
countries  was  only  strengthened.  I  have  read  and  analysed  his 
speeches,  one  by  one,  and  I  have  absolutely  failed  to  find  in  any  one 
of  them  a  line  of  leadership,  with  the  result  that  they  give  little  cause 
to  expect  successful  leadership  in  his  policy.  For  instance,  in  his  latest 
speech  last  Wednesday  he  outlines  a  three-fold  policy  to  unite  the 
Nation.  He  asks  for  a  British  Foreign  Policy  of  an  aggressive  nature. 
He  demands  a  speedy  and  vigorous  rearmament,  and  he  calls  for  the 
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making  of  British  Democracy  as  a  living  practical  thing.  These 
ideals  are  not  exceptional!  But  if  one  tries  to  translate  this  excel¬ 
lent  program  into  action,  one  is  immediately  met  with  diffi¬ 
culties. 

What  is  this  foreign  policy,  which  is  to  unite  the  Nation?  Does 
it  lie  in  recreating  and  joining  the  Franco-Soviet  Pact  and  making 
that  the  cornerstone  of  British  policy?  (Remember  that  Eden’s  wife 
is  the  sister,  or  is  it  sister-in-law  of  Litvinof,  I  know  there  is  some 
close  relationship!)  Does  it  mean  intervention  in  Spain?  If  so  on 
which  side  ?  Does  it  mean  active  policy  in  the  far  East  with  or  with¬ 
out  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  ?  Does  it  mean  that  Britain 
must  refuse  to  treat  with  Hitler,  which  would  be  foolish  ? 

Certainly  the  British  Nation  was  united  in  a  foreign  policy  at  the 
time  that  Germany  drove  through  Belgium  in  August  1914,  but  at 
that  time  it  was  created  by  external  action,  not  internal.  It  would  be 
as  difficult  to  generate  it  internally,  as  it  would  be  to  have  all  the 
United  States  go  Republican  overnight!  In  time  of  peace,  and  indeed 
until  some  serious  international  upheaval  threatens  its  very  existence, 
a  democratic  nation  always  must  and  always  will  hold  diverse  views 
and  opinions.  In  the  same  way  all  Mr.  Eden’s  demands  and  views, 
when  coolly  examined,  seem  equally  difficult  of  real  achievement. 
Speedy  and  vigorous  rearmament  that  he  advocates  is  already  the 
declared  aim  of  the  Government  under  Chamberlain,  in  fact  imme¬ 
diately  he  returned  from  his  visits  to  Hitler,  he  at  once  declared  an 
intensive  rearmament  in  all  military  branches,  if  at  the  sacrifice  of 
other  very  necessary  considerations. 

If  Eden  actually  has  concrete  criticisms  of  the  Government’s  plans 
and  methods,  why  does  he  not  make  them  specifically  instead  of 
confining  himself  to  destructive  criticism  only? 

If  Eden  has  the  key  to  national  unity,  why  does  he  not  give  it  to 
the  Nation  instead  of  talking  of  making  her  faith  in  Democracy  “a 
practical  living  thing”? 

His  speeches,  unfortunately,  are  little  short  of  covert  criticisms  of 
Chamberlain’s  policy,  which  that  brave  man  is  following  with  the 
rigidity  and  oneness  of  purpose  that  makes  him  a  giant  of  honesty 
and  singleness.  He  has  staked  his  reputation  and  that  of  a  long  illus¬ 
trious  line  of  forebears  on  the  line  he  has  adopted  and  will  follow  to 
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the  end.  Eden  may  be  a  clever  man,  may  be  an  honest  man,  I  think 
he  is,  but  his  speeches  are  just  a  collection  of  noble-sounding  words, 
which  mean,  in  the  aggregate,  exactly  nothing!  In  fact,  and  forgive' 
me  for  saying  so,  they  remind  one  of  the  sonorous,  high-sounding 
orations,  with  which  President  Wilson  bombarded  the  world  imme°- 
diately  before  the  United  States  entered  the  War. 

Now  Eden  goes  to  the  States  for  a  lecture  tour.  It  is  sincerely  to 
be  hoped,  that  in  these  speeches  he  will  not  convey  to  the  American 
people  the  idea  that  Britain  is  drifting,  has  no  assured  foreign  policy 
and  is,  in  other  words,  just  an  infant  wandering  and  groping  in  a 
wood  and  that  he  is  the  one  and  only  man  who  can  take  her  by  the 
hand  and  lead  her  forth  to  light  (and  blood-baths). 

Any  normal-thinking  person  will  realize  that  the  only  alternative 
to  the  policy  that  Chamberlain  has  followed  was  the  horror  of  a 
brutal  unrelenting  war  of  utmost  savagery  into  which  practically 
every  nation  would  eventually  be  dragged.  The  policy  of  appease¬ 
ment,  so  much  criticised  and  abused,  here,  in  England,  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe  and  even  in  the  States,  was  the  only  logical  one. 
There  was  no  half-way  house.  It  was  one  or  the  other  and  people 
refused  to  understand  that  awful  choice  that  this  man  had  to  make; 
a  choice  he  well  knew  was  between  a  complete  wreck  of  civilization 
by  another  awful  war,  or  the  sacrificing  of  a  peoples  who,  to  say  the 
most  for  them,  were  neither  a  Race,  a  Nation,  as  we  understand  a 
nation,  or  even  an  entity.  A  “Nation”  formed  not  by  the  laws  of 
nature  but  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles;  a  pitiful  patchwork,  meant  to 
be  a  buffer  for  France  and  nothing  else. 

Eden  claims  that  Hitler  is  a  “War  Party.”  If  he  really  were  so, 
then  the  position  would  be  much  simpler,  we  should  then  know,' 
and  the  world  would  know,  where  we  all  stood,  but  until  then  we 
shall  stand  by  Chamberlain,  at  least  until  some  foreign  power  im¬ 
poses  on  Britain  a  foreign  policy  which  will,  like  it  did  in  1914, 
create  the  unity  of  purpose  and  policy  that  Eden  speaks  of. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  Eden  confines  himself  to  a  frank  discus¬ 
sion  of  Democracy  versus  Totalitarianism,  you  will  find  him  inter¬ 
esting  and  well  worth  listening  to,  but  if  he  falls  to  criticisms  he 
will  make  a  grave  mistake,  because  in  the  States,  as  in  every  other 
country,  he  will  at  once  be  marked  as  a  man  with  a  grievance,  who 
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has  gone  over  to  wash  Britain’s  dirty  linen  in  public.  I  sincerely  hope 
he  will  be  big  enough  to  realize  that. 

My  belief  is  that  the  Nemesis  of  Germany,  and  Hitler,  will  come 
from  within  Germany  itself,  and  if  we  only  wait  a  little  while  longer, 
we  shall  see  that  “Those  that  live  by  the  sword  must  surely  die  by 
the  sword.”  Personally,  I  feel  that  Hitler  is  a  great  dreamer  and  has 
achieved  a  miracle;  no  one  can  deny  his  greatness,  but  he  has  raised 
a  Frankenstein  that  has  got  beyond  his  control,  and  I  frankly  lay 
the  bulk  of  the  crimes  being  perpetrated  in  Germany  today  to  the 
doors  of  his  advisers,  such  men  as  Goebels,  Goering  and  others  of 
that  ilk. 

A  friend  of  mine  writing  me  from  London,  and  he  holds  a  fairly 
high  position  in  the  Foreign  Office  Circles,  told  me  that  at  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  first  interview  with  Hitler,  the  latter  was  inclined  to  be  dicta¬ 
torial,  backed  by  Ribbentrop,  that  commercial  traveller,  and  Cham¬ 
berlain  in  despair  returned  to  his  Hotel.  Later  by  some  means  it  was 
conveyed  to  Hitler  that  Chamberlain  was  in  possession  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  was  vital  to  Hitler,  and  a  second  interview  was  hurriedly 
arranged,  at  which  Hitler  agreed  to  Chamberlain’s  proposals.  This 
information  was  to  the  effect  that  if  Germany  went  to  War,  there 
would  be  such  serious  internal  strife,  dissension  and  even  revolution 
that  she  would  collapse  within  a  fortnight  of  the  opening  of  hostili¬ 
ties,  also  that  she  had  just  three  weeks’  supplies  of  petrol  in  the 
country  at  that  moment,  on  a  War  footing.  This  information  was 
conveyed  to  Hitler  in  some  manner,  and  he  knew  that  Chamberlain 
was  correct,  yet  this  information  had  been  withheld  from  Hitler  by 
his  own  staff  and  advisers.  Well,  that  is  as  it  may  be,  but  my  firm 
belief  is  that  from  that  moment  Hitler  conceived  a  horror  of  War 
and  a  dread  of  consequences,  hence  the  attack  on  Jews,  for  spoliation 
to  secure  the  sinews  of  War  at  any  cost.  Wheels  within  wheels.  It  is 
all  very  confusing,  but  out  of  it  all  stands  the  fact  that  War  was 
averted  and  after  all  that  is  what  counted — and  Chamberlain’s  bold 
move  did  it. 

I  must  really  stop,  or  you  will  think  that  I  will  be  coming  over 
to  the  States  also  to  follow  up  Eden — if  necessary!  And  you  will  be 
getting  bored  with  me. 

We  are  doing  nicely,  not  too  well  but  one  cannot  grumble  in 
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these  times.  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  take  my  wife  for  a  trip  either 
to  Europe  or  to  New  Zealand,  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  have  to  be 
indefinitely  postponed;  thank  goodness,  however,  that  we  live  in 

such  a  delightful  climate  that  a  change  is  never  really  imperative  for 
one’s  health. 

I  sometimes  wonder  whether  you  will  finally  settle  in  Canada. 
Is  not  the  climate  rather  trying  and  severe  for  one  in  the  Autumn 
of  one  s  life  ?  Still  if  one  has  the  means  to  surround  the  home  with 
all  the  modern  comforts  of  today,  one  could  almost  make  Central 

Borneo  a  health  resort  and  a  paradise!  Sciehce  is  leaping  forward 
so  rapidly  now. 

My  wife  and  I  send  our  best  wishes  to  you  all  for  a  very,  very 
happy  New  Year  and  an  old  world  Xmas,  may  we  meet  some  day— 
a  hope  that  we  have  both  been  cherishing  for  many  years  now,  and 
until  then  we  must  remain,  at  a  distance,  your  friends 

Edith  and  R.  S.  D’Oyly  John 

Yacht  Sphynx 

West  Palm  Beach  Florida 

Jan.  31,  1939 

My  Dear  Mr.  D’Oyly-John: 

Your  letter  of  November  30,  1938  came  to  me  some  weeks  ago 
and  I  laid  it  aside  until  a  time  should  arrive  when  I  could  really 
have  a  chat  with  you.  It  became  buried  deeper  and  deeper  with  all 
sorts  of  letters  and  problems  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  until 
in  a  desperate  effort  to  “get  out  from  under”  all  this  correspondence, 

I  have  emerged  spluttering,  with  your  good  letter  in  my  possession, 
and  am  going  to  answer  it  this  evening. 

First,  I  want  to  tell  you  how  deeply  both  Mrs.  de  Ganahl  and  I 

appreciate  the  warm  spirit  of  friendship,  which  comes  with  your 

letter,  from  you  and  your  dear  wife.  With  that,  it  is  easy  to  take  up  the 

thread  (and  easier  still  to  follow  it)  that  I  find  in  each  line  of  your 

writing.  Look  as  I  can  in  all  the  letter,  I  find  no  ground  on  which  I 

can  in  the  least  disagree.  You  have  expressed  eloquently,  in  a  way 

that  I  could  not,  the  feelings  that  we  both  entertain  and  that 

all  intelligent  people  must  entertain,  with  regard  to  Chamber- 
lain. 
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Chamberlain  rose  far  beyond  even  the  higher  statesmen  that  have 
been  under  the  spotlight  in  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years.  No  sourer 
task  was  ever  grappled  with  than  his,  and  never  has  a  braver  and 
more  gentle  character  invited  censure,  to  receive  the  praise  of  all  in¬ 
telligent  men  of  the  world — even,  I  believe,  that  of  Hitler  and 
Mussolini,  whom,  I  believe,  in  sheer  admiration  were  compelled  to 
adopt  the  view  that  made  it  possible  for  Chamberlain  to  avoid  the 
immediate  outburst  of  European  War. 

Poets  will  write  of  Anthony  Eden ;  fashion  plates  will  record  his 
immaculate  attire;  matinee  girls  will  rave  about  the  nobility  of  his 
mien  and  the  sweetness  of  his  mustache;  fire-brands  will  cite  him  as 
great  and  brave  and  the  best  there  was  in  Old  England — but  states¬ 
men,  philosophers  and  wise  men  will  refer  to  the  skinny  little  man 
from  Birmingham,  as  having  been  the  greatest  figure  of  the  time.  It 
was  he,  with  the  searchlights  of  the  world  blazing  pitilessly  upon 
him,  who  was  brave  enough  to  say  to  gunmen  prepared  to  destroy, 
“I  appeal.”  And  he  appealed  not  only  once,  but  twice,  and  thrice, 
until  the  very  force  of  his  character  unarmed  the  cut-throats  and 
made  them  heed.  No  task  was  ever  more  hopeless;  no  task  was  ever 
more  perfectly  accomplished;  no  braver  deed  was  ever  done — and  I 
think  England  sees  and  knows  this,  and  has  supported  him  from  the 
beginning  throughout  his  bitter  struggle.  It  may  not  be  that  he  has 
averted  war,  but  it  is  definitely  true  that  he  has  averted  it  for  five 
long  months;  that  he  has  taken  every  advantage  for  England’s  favor, 
and  in  this  time  has  hoped  that  within  that  mind  of  Hitler,  little 
“brain  thoughts”  that  he  planted  in  the  blusterous  mind,  might 
grow  and  check  the  hand  that  was  about  to  bathe  the  world  in  blood. 
Five  precious  months  he  gave  to  his  country  to  recover  from  flaccid 
peace  and  flaccid  control  of  her  defensive  forces,  to  find  herself  and 
arouse  the  old  British  spirit  again  to  her  long  service,  which  for 
century  upon  century  she  has  owed  to,  and  with  which  she  has 
served,  the  world.  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  in  England  that  has  been 
cradled  and  nursed  most  of  that  which  is  worth  being  retained  in 
these  times. 

Five  long  months  Chamberlain  gave  my  people  to  mull  over  and 
realize  that  with  England  gone,  indeed  were  we  “left  naked  unto 
our  enemies.”  Never  more  forcibly  than  now,  I  think,  has  it  come  to 


be  felt  in  my  country  that  the  British  Navy  was  the  first  line  of 
defense  of  Uncle  Sam;  that  the  red  ring  of  the  map,  on  which  the 
sun  never  sets,  was  England,  holding  the  torch  of  Civilization  to 
light  the  way  around  the  world. 

To  go  back,  not  only  was  the  British  Navy  our  first  line  of  de¬ 
fense  in  the  Atlantic,  but  made  useful  our  own  defense,  which  is 
our  own  Navy,  at  our  “back  door”  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Now 
we  face  the  necessity  of  a  Navy,  not  only  on  our  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  (if  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  to  subsist,  4000  miles  southward)  an 
impregnable  Panama  Canal,  but  also  a  fleet  to  hold  off  Japan  at  our 
back  door. 

How  many  of  our  people  realize  what  I  have  written,  I  do  not 
know,  but  it  is  no  figment  of  the  imagination.  It  is  a  cold  fact.  The 
beautiful  isolation  of  this  hemisphere  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

I  think  there  is  only  one  bold  move,  difficult  as  it  may  seem,  that 
might  save  the  remnant  of  Civilization,  and  that  is  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  between  the  British  Empire,  the  United  States, 
France,  Holland  and  all  the  Scandinavian  people  [another  prescient 
view  of  the  United  Nations]  with  the  main  sea  base  at  Singapore  to 
split  Japan  from  Central  Europe,  and  closure  of  the  Suez  and 
Panama  Canal  to  all  nations  who  do  not  join  this  alliance.  Conscript 
men  and  women  of  a  useful  age;  feed,  clothe  and  house  them,  and 
put  them  to  the  job  of  saving  the  world. 

“Covering  too  much  territory,”  you  probably  will  say,  but  short 
of  it  and  its  prompt  adoption,  adds  up  merely  to  centuries  during 
which  civilized  man  will  drift  back  to  the  breech  clout,  like  it  or 
not.  Chamberlain  may  have  saved  us  from  this;  if  not  he  has  taken 
every  possible  chance  in  favor  of  Humanity.  I  feel  as  you  do;  Hitler 
has  remade  Germany;  Mussolini  has  remade  Italy.  I  approve  of 
Italy’s  taking  Abyssinia.  I  disapprove  of  France’s  alliance  with  Rus¬ 
sia.  I  heartily  disapprove  of  the  infiltration  of  Bolshevist  poison  in 
the  United  States,  and  as  between  Nazism,  Fascism  and  Bolshevism, 

I  prefer  the  blood  bath  of  the  Western  totalitarians  to  the  poison  of 
the  Russian  reptiles. 

It  just  may  be  that  out  of  it  all  will  come  a  full  recognition  of  the 

ghastly  fallacy  of  Democracy,  as  an  effective  system  of  governmental 
control. 
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I  will  say  no  more,  and  in  a  lighter  vein  just  enclose  a  few  ideas 
I  have  written  on  “Put  a  Bottom  Under  Prices?  Why?” 

Your  letter  draws  a  white  beam  on  the  Chamberlain-Eden  situa¬ 
tion.  In  justice  to  Eden,  however,  it  must  be  said  that  when  he  was 
in  America,  he  incurred  no  censure  other  than  belongs  to  a  hand¬ 
some,  well-dressed  man,  with  a  beautiful  mustache,  the  love  of 
thousands  of  unthinking  people,  and,  generally,  someone  whom  the 
ladies  all  admire.  In  fact,  I  do  not  believe  he  is  a  bad  fellow.  He  just 
simply  does  not  know,  and  very  few  did  at  that  great  hour  when 
Chamberlain  went  to  Munich  to  represent  not  only  the  British  Em¬ 
pire,  but  all  of  Civilization. 

Mrs.  de  Ganahl  joins  me  in  greetings  that  are  ever  so  warm  and 
friendly  to  you  both. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 


Probably  Written  About  the  Winter  of  1938-1939 

We  have  allowed  sentiment  to  clog  racial  eliminative  processes. 
Over-reforming  leaves  havoc  in  its  wake.  A  few  may  gaze  into  the 
future,  many,  many  scores  of  years  but  racial  advance  is  the  matter 
of  the  average  number  keeping  the  pace.  There  has  been  a  failure  of 
racial  evacuation  (clearance  of  debris)  of  human  material  unable  to 
make  the  grade  or  keep  the  pace.  The  race  will  eventually  mark 
time,  which  is  racial  destruction,  unless  below  the  average  individ¬ 
uals  are  jettisoned.  The  destruction  of  unfit  human  material  will 
become  imperative  as  world  population  increases.  A  race,  considered 
as  a  whole,  is  controlled  by  its  racial  eliminative  processes  equally 
with  its  racial  alimentary  canal  and  food  distributing  processes. 

Realism  must,  of  necessity,  replace  sentimentalism — but  this  is 
not  to  say  that  the  latter  has  not  its  functions.  It  must  continue, 
expand  and  recede,  with  the  perfections  and  weaknesses  of  realism. 
It  is  an  infinitely  slow  process  of  change,  if  one  may  so  express  it, 
from  mysticism  to  realism  and  truth,  which  through  the  ages  will 
atrophy  sentiment  and  make  realism  real.  A  religious  person  might 
say  that  sentiment,  charity,  was  “God’s  repair  Kit”  for  the  imperfec¬ 
tions  in  the  preciseness  of  applied  Truth.  One  might  further  say  that 
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sentiment  and  realism  breathe  reciprocally,  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
human  progress,  reciprocal  in  their  control  of  human  behavior  with 
sometimes  decades,  at  others  centuries,  of  slow  change  in  the  racial 
pulse.  This  thought  is  worthy  of  greater  expansion.  It  lends  itself  to 
clearer  concepts  of  human  development. 

A  Glimpse  Into  Eternity  # 

Is  Thought  not  the  only  creative  thing?  It  is  Soul . 

A  substance,  material,  everlasting.  Has  it  not  mass  and  dimensions  ? 
It  recreates  itself  in  shaping  the  thoughts  of  others. 

My  own  conception  of  Immortality. 

One  man’s  mind  poured  a  glass  disk  in  Corning — 

And  Man  looked  back  a  million  years  and  saw 

What  was  happening  then  and  brought  it  to  the  minds  of  men  today 

Who  will  pass  the  vision  on  under  the  gaze  of  untold  generations 

Of  men,  who  will  watch  universes  at  play 

Through  infinite  distances,  through  infinite  time. 

Thus  immortality  marches  on,  given  birth  in  one  man’s  mind. 

And  yet  this  moment  was  but  a  new  birth 

That  had  been  surging  in  the  womb  of  Time,  since  it  all  began. 

A  scientist,  through  a  superintendent  glass  blower  put  God, 
Himself,  under  a  telescope.  No!  This  is  not  right! 

It  is  just  an  infinite  pinprick  of  light 

Where  His  hand  has  written  and  made  His  experiment  of  play 
Read  His  visions  of  His  universes. 

If  there  is  not  a  God,  the  power  of  Man  creates  one. 

*  Suggested  by  The  Giant  of  Palomar  condensed  from  the  book  by  David  C.  Woodbury, 
m  Readers’  Digest  for  February  1939. 
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Thoughts  f 


Time  is  non-existent  and  only  comes  to  life  with  activity — 

But  in  all  things  there  is  some  activity. 

In  stalagmites,  infinitely  slow,  almost  molecular  change — 

In  the  drooping  chair  rungs  in  the  tomb  of  Tutankhamun, 

Gravity  perpetually  active. 

Time  alive  and  measured  only  by  its  force. 

When  Force  becomes  inactive.  Time  ceases, 

And  starts  again  only  when  Force  begins. 

Yet  each  Force  has  its  own  Time  frame. 

Thus  radium  measures  geologic  Time  by  Man’s  knowledge  of  its 
rate  of  change. 

Does  Anything  live  but  thought? 

If  it  does,  it  is  unknowable  without  Thought. 

Hence  the  measure  of  its  existence  also  measures  the  Thought, 
Which  brings  it  into  Being. 

A  great  artist  vivifies  his  pictures  with  a  line  or  two, 

Anne  Morrow  Lindbergh  hers  with  a  word  or  two. 

Thus  she  gives  eternally  and,  in  giving,  becomes  Immortal. 


Currency  for  General  Commerce 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  currency  issued  for  Government 
liquidations  would  only  supply  a  part  of  the  currency  required  to 
supply  tokens  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  commodities. 

This,  too,  should  be  issued  by  the  Government  and  be  of  the 
same  tenor  and  form,  identical  in  fact,  with  the  currency  previously 
discussed  and,  of  course,  not  redeemable  in  gold,  or  for  that  matter 
redeemable  at  all,  except  for  taxes  and  due  to  wear  and  tear.  How 
shall  this  required  currency  be  gotten  into  circulation?  No  drastic 
change  is  contemplated  in  our  present  banking  system.  Th,e  source 
of  this  currency  is  always  to  be  the  Government  printing  press.  It 
issues  through  the  Reserve  Banking  system,  through  member  banks, 
passing  down  through  the  whole  banking  system  to  individuals  or 

t  Listen,  the  Wind  suggested  these  thoughts  to  Charles  Francis  de  Ganahl,  West  Palm 
Beach,  Florida,  1939. 
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corporations,  against  collateral  representing  things.  Notes  and  evi¬ 
dences  of  debt  rediscounting  their  way  up  to  the  issuing  source, 
securing  currency  without  the  deposit  of  gold.  This  security  finally 
reaching  the  issuing  source,  will  have  received  the  scrutiny  and  bear 
the  indorsement  of  the  bank  requiring  the  currency  for  its  customers. 
It  must  be  taken  up  at  maturity  by  the  bank  receiving  the  currency. 

Failure  of  such  bank  to  protect  its  indorsements  would  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  any  default  at  the  present  time.  And  here  let 
us  again  bring  in  that  important  qualification — hut — if  the  collateral 
at  auction  fails  to  produce  the  face  value  of  the  currency  issued 
against  it,  currency  to  an  equal  amount  of  such  shortage  becomes 
automatically  part  of  the  Nation’s  total  tax  budget  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  must  be  collected  as  a  tax  from  the  people  and  destroyed.  It 
has  become  a  loss  to  the  Government  and  people. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  Government  receive  a  low  rate  of  interest 
from  the  bank  receiving  the  currency  calculated  to  absorb  losses  it 
may  sustain. 

It  might  well  develop  that  this  would  grow  into  a  convenient 
and  cheap  method  of  taxation.  Thus  transferring  a  portion  of  the 
profits  of  the  money  lender  into  the  Government’s  Treasury  and 
placing  the  tax  burden  more  directly  and  unfailingly  upon  that 
portion  of  the  population  best  able  to  bear  it. 

This  interest  charge  or  discount  might  prove  a  valuable  regulator 
for  seasonal  demands  for  funds  and  a  salutary  control  against  usuri¬ 
ous  practices  of  certain  classes  of  money  lenders,  much  as  control 
banks  operate  as  regulators  at  the  present  time  for  national  resources. 

A  money  or  token  source  in  the  Government  renders  it  possible 
for  owners  of  all  classes  of  property  in  time  of  stress  to  mobilize 
their  resources,  the  real  wealth  of  the  country ,  into  support  of  their 
respective  economic  positions  and  thus  check  perpendicular  soaring, 
or  stop  drops  in  price  levels,  when  occasioned  by  distress  selling  of 
stocks,  bonds,  properties  and  commodities,  as  they  have  been  in  this 
depression.  The  stabilizing  effect,  following  the  elimination  of  this 
evil  alone  is  incalculable  and  would  go  far  to  blot  out  the  bloody  trail 
of  suicide  and  lift  the  despair  from  the  souls  of  men. 

The  prices  of  commodities,  and  hence  stock,  which  itself  is  merely 
a  token  making  possible  multiple  or  community  ownership,  would 
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follow  price  levels,  undulating  only  with  their  relative  desirability 
or  usefulness,  one  with  another,  and  their  cost  in  human  effort  to 
produce. 

The  commodity  list,  and  it  follows  the  stock  market,  would  no 
longer  be  subject  to  the  erratic  peaks  and  drops  which  follow  the 
maladjustment  of  an  utterly  inadequate  gold  supply. 

It  is  far  less  dangerous  to  have  a  market  for  things,  subject  only 
to  the  influence  of  supply  and  demand,  which  would  be  the  case  in 
a  purely  barter  system,  of  course  impossible  in  our  times,  than  one 
which  in  addition  to  its  own  inherent  instability  within  itself,  is 
subject  as  a  whole  to  a  third  factor,  the  measuring  rod  of  gold,  which 
lengthens  or  extends,  either  from  the  ignorance  of  those  who  control 
its  movement  or  the  greed  of  men  or  States,  who  do  so  for  individual 
or  national  profit.  Gold  is  so  small  in  quantity  that  its  manipulation 
lies  within  the  power  of  the  States  and  even  of  men. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  present  depression  in  com¬ 
modity  values  as  a  fall  in  price  levels.  The  real  facts  are  that  there 
has  been  an  inflation,  a  rise  in  the  price  level  of  gold.  Let  us  see  if 
we  can  trace  evidence  for  this  statement. 

In  1929  our  country  found  herself,  with  France,  in  possession  of 
about  two  thirds  of  all  the  gold.  The  rest  of  the  world  had  been 
wrung  practically  dry  of  this  metal.  America  had  built  up  her  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  far  beyond  her  own  requirements,  seduced  into  this 
action  by  the  demand  in  both  productive  goods  and  consumers’ 
goods,  from  nations  rebuilding  productive  forces  and  requiring  con¬ 
sumers’  goods  during  the  process.  After  getting  the  bulk  of  the  gold, 
she  was  faced  with  the  alternative  of  stopping  her  factories  or  lend¬ 
ing  foreign  nations  credits  payable  in  gold  dollars,  with  which  to 
pay  for  our  goods.  She  chose  the  lending  policy.  An  end  came  to 
this  when  pay  day  arrived  and  those  nations  could  not  pay. 

This  thread  must  be  dropped  for  a  moment  in  order  that  we 
may  follow  the  story  of  gold  for  a  while. 

The  world’s  meager  total  of  gold  has  been  known  for  many  years 
to  be  altogether  inadequate.  This  condition  has  been  met  by  many 
ingenious  devices  to  expand  its  sway,  if  not  its  quantity.  It  has  always 
been  cumbersome,  expensive  and  wasteful  to  handle  and  transport. 
These  two  undesirable  qualities  in  a  token  of  exchange  stimulated 
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the  invention  of  money  handlers  to  find  means  by  which  they  could 
profit  and  at  the  same  time  render  a  service. 

First  they  said,  “Gold  is  so  rare  we  must  make  one  ounce  of  it  do 
the  work  of  many  hundred  ounces.  We  will  use  paper  for  gold.  It 
also  costs  less  to  transport  paper,  is  less  dangerous  to  store  it,  is  alto¬ 
gether  more  convenient,  so  we  will  erect  gold  as  a  standard  and  make 
all  instruments  of  credit,  bills  of  exchange,  promises  to  pay,  bonds, 
checks  and  currency  payable  in  gold,  even  though  they  are  only 
paper.”  Man’s  ingenuity  in  legalizing  these  paper  instruments  made 
them  equal  to  gold.  It  was  well  known  to  every  one  that  the  sum 
of  all  this  paper  was  many,  many  times  more  than  all  the  gold  in 
the  world.  Everyone  also  knew  that  under  normal  conditions  only  a 
small  portion  of  all  these  instruments  would  be  presented  for  gold 
redemption  at  any  one  time.  Many  people,  in  many  countries,  carry¬ 
ing  bank  notes  calling  for  gold  redemption  have  never  seen  a  gold 
coin.  These  carriers  of  bills  payable  in  gold  have  confidence  that 
they  can  get  the  gold  when  they  want  it.  Gold  is  heavy  and  incon¬ 
venient  to  carry,  they  do  not  want  it.  They  have  confidence. 

These  currency  bills  are  a  very  small  portion  of  the  vast  volume 
of  other  instruments  also  payable  in  gold,  such  as  bonds,  bills  of 
exchange,  letters  of  credit  and  the  vast  deposits  in  the  world’s  banks, 
all  payable  in  gold,  of  which  there  is  a  total  of  the  order  of  eleven 
billion  only,  expressed  in  dollars.  The  velocity  of  circulation  in 
modern  times  also  enormously  expanded  the  total  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  done  on  a  relatively  meager  quantity  of  gold.  Thus,  the  ingenu¬ 
ity  of  man  expanded  the  governing  power  of  this  rare  metal  to 
simply  vast  proportions  to  meet  a  vast  interflow  of  commodity 
movement. 

Now,  grasp  and  hold  one  vital  fact.  The  vast  commodity  move¬ 
ment  is  effected  by  paper,  all  of  which  are  promises  to  pay.  That  is, 
the  seller  accepts  a  scrap  of  paper  for  his  payment  because  this  scrap 
of  paper  says  it  is  payable  in  gold.  In  other  words,  he  has  confidence 
and  so  do  his  fellows  have  confidence  and  this  confidence  runs  the 
vast  exchange  or  barter  token  machinery  of  the  world  until  the 
maladministration  of  the  little  gold  metal  there  is  shakes  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  some  weak  country— and  then  what  happens  ?  Creditors  of 
this  country,  national  and  commercial,  find  their  portfolios  frozen 
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with  evidences  of  debt  the  banks  will  not  discount.  Multiply  this 
condition  in  several  important  countries.  These  countries  sell  their 
goods  at  distress  prices  to  cover  their  promises.  Their  governments 
borrow.  Every  nation  becomes  alarmed,  every  merchant  becomes 
alarmed. 

The  vast  quantity  of  the  instruments  of  exchange  shrink  and 
continue  to  shrink,  all  the  time  throwing  a  greater  load  on  that 
meager  world  gold  supply — two  thirds  of  it  in  two  great  nations. 
Purchases  shrink,  trade  shrinks,  stock  values  shrink,  factories  close, 
banks  fail,  those  that  are  sound  must  increase  their  reserves.  Hoard¬ 
ing  begins.  Real  estate  values  shrink.  The  whole  price  level  of  things , 
commodities,  shrinks.  Distress  sellings,  foreclosures,  evictions,  soup 
kitchens  and  the  processions  to  the  cemeteries  over  the  suicide  trail 
finish  the  picture. 

Now  let  us  see  what  has  happened  to  gold. 

The  instruments  of  trade  based  upon  it  have  shrunk  to  a  fraction 
of  normal  proportions.  Broken  confidence  has  destroyed  their  vol¬ 
ume,  which  came  into  being  in  order  to  make  one  ounce  of  gold  do 
the  work  of  many  hundreds  of  ounces.  The  load  carried  by  these 
instruments  must  be  taken  more  and  more  by  the  pitifully  small 
quantity  of  metal,  and  what  is  the  result?  Sellers  of  commodities 
must  have  it  to  meet  their  commitments,  so  must  all  the  other 
owners  of  things .  Gold  goes  to  a  premium  and  we  secure  it  and 
some  of  the  few  remaining  instruments  based  upon  it,  by  giving 
twice  the  quantity  of  goods  we  were  required  to  give  in  normal 
times.  Hence  I  ask  you  to  agree  that  prices  of  commodities  have  not 
fallen  but  that  the  price  of  gold  and  its  satellites,  instruments  of 
trade,  have  gone  sky  high. 

I  ask  you  to  agree  that  it  is  better  to  have  price  levels  of  com¬ 
modities  undulate  under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  only  and 
not  be  subjected  to  the  additional  vagaries  of  a  rare  metal  subject 
to  manipulation  by  States  and  even  by  men;  subject  to  maldistribu¬ 
tion  due  to  its  very  quality  of  rarity,  which  maldistribution  at  the 
present  moment  has  culminated  in  the  greatest  economic  disaster 
the  civilized  world  has  ever  known.  It  is  due,  I  affirm,  to  basing  the 
entire  exchange  system  of  the  world  on  this  inadequate  foundation 
of  gold,  that  panic  was  able  to  spread  itself  over  the  world  and  set 
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the  clock  back  for  the  human  race  in  terms  of  centuries,  or  it  may 
well  be,  destroy  our  much  vaunted  civilization,  should  we  prove 
blind  to  the  light  that  may  lead  us  out  of  the  labyrinth  which  is  the 
prompt  and  effective  dethronement  for  all  time  of  this  Golden  Calf 

and  erect  in  its  stead  a  faith  in  man,  enthroned  upon  his  machines, 
his  science  and  his  integrity. 

Commodities  and  the  ability  to  make  and  distribute  them  con¬ 
stitute  wealth  and  gold  does  not ! 

II 

All  instruments  of  debt,  such  as  promises  to  pay,  contracts,  even 
cases  at  law,  where  money  enters  into  the  matter,  are  based  on  gold 
because  our  monetary  standard  is  gold.  Thus  a  variable  quantity  of 
gold,  ranging  from  two  to  three  billion  dollars  in  value  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  absolutely  the  whole  business  structure  of  the  country. 
Ponder  this  fact  and  conviction  is  inescapable  that  the  business  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  country  is  only  nominally  on  a  metallic  or  gold  standard. 
Actually,  it  rests  on  the  solidity  and  confidence  of  the  people,  in  the 
power  of  the  State.  Certainly  the  very  small  fraction  of  gold  beneath 
the  business  structure  merely  serves  as  a  complication,  unnecessary 
expense  and  in  no  way  makes  stronger  the  mere  declaration  of  the 
Government  that  its  issued  bills  are  legal  tender  for  all  debts  and 
that  these  issued  bills  are  geared  to  the  incinerator  for  retirement 
by  a  pre-arranged  legal  schedule. 

Issues  of  currency  to  banks  will  follow  through  the  same  chan¬ 
nels  and  general  controls  as  under  our  present  system,  with  the 
exception  that  the  security  afforded  by  the  banks  is  not  necessarily 
a  specific  quantity  of  gold  per  dollar  issue.  The  security  may  be  gold 
loaned  upon  and  on  a  percentage  of  its  commodity,  not  monetary, 
value.  It  may  be  copper,  silver,  metals  of  any  description  or  accepted 
warehouse  certificates  therefor.  It  may  be  bonds  of  railways  or  the 
usual  collateral  of  commerce  flowing  from  the  people  through  the 
banks  carrying  the  bank  s  guarantee  to  the  currency  issuing  office. 
This  collateral  should  be  sufficient  at  all  times,  in  amount  and  char¬ 
acter,  to  satisfy  the  governing  board  of  the  issuing  office. 

There  seems  no  good  reason  why  the  Government  that  issues  its 
currency  should  not  charge  a  reasonable  interest  for  its  issue.  It  is  the 
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people’s  responsibility,  operating  through  the  Government  and  for 
which  they  are  liable  to  taxation,  should  there  be  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  banks  to  repay  the  currency  loaned  them.  On  losses  incurred 
through  failure  to  repay,  the  tax  machine  and  the  incinerator  operate 
to  retire  sufficient  currency  to  make  up  for  the  losses  so  incurred.  Of 
course,  failure  to  pay  their  loans  from  the  Government  involves  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  bank,  so  failing,  and  the  disposal  of  such  collateral 
on  the  market. 

I  submit  that  no  more  powerful  foundation  for  the  issue  of  money 
can  be  devised  because  such  currency  is  guaranteed  by  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  million  people.  Why  then  should  we  be  concerned 
with  the  departure  of  gold  to  other  countries?  What  use  have  we 
for  the  gold  except  as  a  commodity  for  the  use  in  the  arts  ?  In  olden 
times  currency  was  debarred  by  the  State  so  frequently  that  it 
brought  a  reaction  requiring  a  metallic  currency  and  later  a  metallic 
standard  with  representing  notes.  Today  the  Government  is  for  and 
by  the  people  and  reasons  for  a  metallic  currency  are  no  longer 
operating. 

Ill 

We  are  not  seeking  work,  we  are  seeking  abundance,  sustenance, 
amenities  of  a  civilized  life  and  this  is  at  our  beck  and  call  if  we 
merely  release  the  restraints  that  prevent  its  production.  It  is  these 
restraints  in  production  that  bind  a  third  of  the  population  to  the 
rack  of  poverty.  It  obscures  the  horizon  of  youth,  as  he  tries  to  see 
the  world.  It  befogs  all  men,  through  their  productive  years.  It 
palsies  age  with  fear  and  shields  sunshine  from  all  our  lives.  And  it 
is  all  so  simple  to  throw  open  the  blinds  and  let  in  the  light.  Abun¬ 
dance  and  unlimited  production  and  the  destruction  of  the  machin¬ 
ery  for  private  interests,  the  destruction  of  the  machinery  for  hoard¬ 
ing  profitably  tokens  of  wealth,  which  tend  to  destroy  the  wealth 
itself,  to  destroy  abundance,  to  the  end  that  we  may  more  easily 
control  and  make  profitable  through  interest,  the  tokens  of  abun¬ 
dance.  These  tokens  render  profit  to  the  shrewd  without  labor  and 
service,  and  constitute  the  great  and  unproductive  burden  which 
bears  down  the  race.  It  is  all  so  easy,  yet  so  few  grasp  the  truth. 

We  don’t  want  labor  so  well  paid  that  we  get  plenty  of  money. 
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We  want  every  man  to  labor  to  produce  great  abundance  of  goods. 
The  world  staggers  painfully  and  unnecessarily  under  the  burden  of 
unnecessary  tasks  and  restraints  imposed  upon  it  by  immature  think¬ 
ing;  commanding  men  by  virtue  of  a  political  control  system  which 
gives  equal  weight  to  impoverished  mentality,  as  to  the  sound  think- 
ing  of  men  of  wisdom.  The  wisdom  of  man  will  destroy  poverty, 
if  it  is  allowed  to  command. 

Fortunately  the  only  hope  of  mankind  lies  in  the  wisdom  which 
will  circumvent  a  political  system  which  enslaves  man,  to  the  end 
that  wisdom  and  an  intelligence  will  find  the  way  through  the  maze 
of  lame,  inept,  immoral  political  control.  The  price  of  such  control 
is  impoverishment  of  a  numerical  third  of  the  population,  with 

all  the  countless  years  of  impoverishment  and  mental  submer¬ 
gence. 

At  long  last,  I  believe  that  not  even  democracy  can  destroy  the 
intelligence  and  unselfish,  yes,  I  say  unselfish  ambition  of  the  unsub¬ 
merged  two  thirds  of  the  American  people.  But,  oh,  the  price  in 
suffering  that  must  be  paid  for  fools  in  office! 

Put  a  Bottom  Under  Prices?  Why? 

January  24,  1939 

Put  a  “bottom”  under  prices  ?  Why  ?  That  is  to  dwarf  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  Man,  to  stupefy  him. 

What  we  need  is  to  unshackle  restrictions  on  the  hours  Man 
may  labor,  unshackle  his  mind,  unshackle  his  muscles  and  his  spirit, 
let  him  produce,  produce,  produce  an  ever-increasing  volume  of 
things  without  limit,  without  end. 

Price  and  profit  are  not  the  goal  of  Man’s  ambition,  but  to  revel 
in  the  unlimited  products  of  brain,  muscle,  imagination  and  energy. 
Money  cannot  measure  his  attainments. 

Any  “bottom,”  “top”  or  retaining  wall  to  Man’s  production  at 
long  last,  is  only  a  prison  to  his  soul.  The  power  to  produce  must 

be  as  unconstrained  as  space.  This,  then  will  measure  the  power  to 
enjoy. 

ft  is  the  loss  of  manpower  which  is  the  only  actual  loss  to  the 
nation,  the  loss  of  expressing  this  power  in  production.  Tariffs,  farm 
allotment,  bottom  to  prices,  fixed  wages,  fixed  hours,  crop-control, 
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limitation  in  any  form  to  the  full  expression  of  manpower  in  the 
production  of  goods,  are  the  shackles  which  chain  the  American 
people  to  immobility  and  to  depression. 

Strike  away  these  chains  and,  as  they  fall  from  his  limbs,  Man 
will  bound  forward  to  a  free  and  unlimited  production  which  will 
destroy  poverty,  feed  the  hungry,  educate  the  masses,  destroy  leth¬ 
argy  and,  almost  with  miraculous  suddenness,  galvanize  the  nation 
to  renewed  independence,  prosperity  and  liberty. 

The  reward  will  not  be  in  the  counting  house,  in  bank  accounts, 
in  pseudo-wealth,  which  is  itself  a  shackle  called  money ,  but  simply 
an  undreamed  of  abundance  of  all  things  that  strengthen  Man  for 
still  greater  effort,  stimulate  him  to  still  greater  production,  catalyze 
him  to  not  only  an  infinite  supply,  but  an  infinite  demand  for  the 
things  supplied. 

To  produce  this,  and  it  is  no  figment  of  the  imagination,  the 
only  requisite  is  to  stop  measuring  wealth  in  terms  of  money,  but  to 
measure  it  only  in  terms  of  abundance.  Relegate  money  to  the  only 
justification  it  has  ever  had,  and  that  is  simple  bookkeeping  and  a 
simple  method  of  exchange. 

To  put  money  in  its  place  as  a  bookkeeper,  a  mechanism  for  ex¬ 
change,  or  facility  in  bartering,  the  requisite  is  for  Government 
alone  to  monopolize  the  right  of  lending  money  at  interest. 

This  does  not  destroy  the  stock  company,  but  it  does  destroy  the 
private  lending  of  money.  Banks  become  the  agents,  and  function  as 
such,  between  the  borrower  and  the  Government.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  prints  the  money  it  lends  to  the  extent  of  the  demand  for 
exchange  media,  and  security  afforded,  against  its  taxing  power  of 
the  whole  nation,  not  only  against  gold  in  its  vaults.  It  incinerates 
the  money  when  repaid  to  the  Government.  This  is  requisite  to 
avoid  inflation. 

It  taxes  all  borrowers  by  fixing  the  interest  rate  to  afford  funds 
for  Government  requirements,  and,  to  the  taxes,  to  which  must  be 
added  the  losses  from  bad  debts,  it  adds  a  service  charge,  to  arrive  at 
the  total  interest  rate. 

Never  has  the  time  been  more  opportune  than  the  present  to 
fortify  individual  initiative  and  start  the  nation  on  an  era  of  abun¬ 
dance,  and  still  maintain  the  profit  system  with  individual  initiative. 
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There  is  little  opportunity  for  unearned  profit,  without  equiva¬ 
lent  of  service,  if  private  interest  machinery  is  destroyed. 

Enrich  the  people,  not  by  high  prices  promoted  by  the  philosophy 
of  Scarcity,  but  let  there  be  no  limit  to  wealth— only  let  its  form  be 
things  that  are  useful  to  Man. 

Thus,  all  profit,  to  every  man,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  must  take  the 
form  of  things.  He  may  have  money  in  the  bank,  but  cannot  lend 
it  at  interest.  Hence  his  money  profits  him  only  in  so  far  as  he  can 
make  it  produce  more  things.  The  greedy  will  find  over-possessions 
a  burden  and  will  curtail  possessions  to  their  needs  and  comfort. 
From  this  fact,  wealth  itself  will  be  rationalized. 

Monopoly  of  land  and  natural  resources  by  individuals  can  be 
healthily  checked  by  increased  taxes  or  possibly  by  Government 
ownership,  but  leased  as  public  policy  dictates.  Thus,  abundance, 
and  super-abundance,  unrestricted  and  uncontrolled,  except  by  the 
natural  law  of  supply  and  demand,  will  become  the  economic 
watchword  of  the  nation  instead  of  depressions  ad  nauseam. 

Create  abundance  of  things,  not  abundance  of  money.  That  is 
all  this  nation  needs,  but  to  get  it  are  needed  more  men  who  can 
think  clearly  and  make  such  thinking  “heard.” 

Man  is  fighting,  imprisoned  by  walls  of  interest  on  money.  Burst 
these,  and  even  the  walls  of  our  pentitentiaries  will  crumble  under 
an  era  of  abundance. 

Prisons  are  filled  by  what  Walter  Lippmann  so  aptly  terms,  “dis¬ 
employment.”  The  way  to  destroy  the  roots  that  foster  “dis-employ- 
ment  is  to  destroy  the  ultimate  cause,  the  lending  of  money  at  in¬ 
terest  by  individuals ,  the  interest  complex,  which  enables  the  few 
and  greedy  to  enslave  their  fellows. 

Money  can  be  cornered,  but  not  abundance. 

Wealth  is  not  money.  Wealth  is  abundance  of  all  useful  and 
elevating  things,  and  money,  in  its  proper  function,  is  merely  the 
tally  sticks  to  keep  each  individual’s  record  of  a  service  rendered. 

In  all  time  there  has  never  been  an  overabundance  for  the  human 
race,  nor  will  there  ever  come  a  time  when  such  will  be  the  case. 
Things  to  be  done  multiply  as  our  ability  to  do  them  increases.  Un¬ 
counted  millions  who  can  render  little  because  they  consume  less, 
are  to  be  brought  to  rendering  much  by  consuming  more. 

The  goal  is  so  easily  attained,  if  only  Man  could  be  made  to  see. 
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Credit  and  Political  Stability 


February,  1939 

Money  is  not  a  matter  of  cash.  Cash  is  only  chips,  tally  sticks,  evi¬ 
dence  for  bookkeeping.  Real  money  is  credit,  and  credit  is  confidence 
and  political  stability — and  political  stability  is  a  matter  of  sound¬ 
ness  of  governmental  system  and  ever-present  predominant  naval 
and  military  force  and,  in  these  days,  air  force,  to  sustain  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Hence,  were  England  and  France,  the  predominant  credit 
sources  of  the  world,  to  fall,  the  conquerors  would  not  become  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  wealth  of  France  and  Britain,  but  this  wealth  would, 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  be  utterly  lost  until  new  credit,  supported 
by  similar  forces,  became  crystallized  into  being  over  many  years  of 
adjustment  under  new  and  uncertain  and  untried  political  sys¬ 
tems. 

This  probably  would  prove  to  be  the  greatest  blow  to  civilization 
as  a  whole,  from  which,  with  halting  crystallization  of  new  systems 
built  upon  untried  political  methods,  the  world  might  well  be  led 
into  scores  of  years  of  economic  doldrums.  That  is  the  real  danger 
to  the  dislocation  of  the  foundations  of  present  world  credit  systems. 
We  have  had  twenty  years  of  just  such  phenomena  due  to  the  shap¬ 
ing  of  the  credit  foundations  by  the  World  War.  This  would  be  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  destruction  of  British  and  French  credit 
and  financial  systems.  To  this  must  be  added  the  tremendous  effect, 
which  is  as  yet  unfelt,  of  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  supply  of 
credit  and  wealth.  Such  wealth  cannot  be  merely  transferred.  Much 
of  it,  when  it  ceases  to  reside  in  the  system  that  controls  it,  disappears 
and  is  forever  lost.  Much  like  that  uncertain  thing  called  “good  will” 
of  a  widespread  going  concern,  when  its  doors  are  suddenly  closed. 
The  going  concern  of  the  world,  Jewish  finance  included,  would 
close  its  doors  for  a  long,  uncertain  period  of  time  as  the  foundation 
of  the  organized  wealth  of  the  world,  so  largely  laid  in  England, 
France  and  in  the  United  States,  is  washed  away  by  the  waves  of 
barbarism. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  I  think,  that  not  only  England  and  France 
and  the  United  States  should  close  the  circle  of  a  solid  defense  and 
offense  against  the  onrushing  wild  forces  of  destruction  now  loose 
in  the  world.  To  them  should  rally  all  nations,  which  predominantly 
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wish  to  be  governed  through  law  and  wish  the  protection  of  the 
civilization  which  has  been  built  up  through  the  Dark  Ages,  through 
almost  inconceivable  toil  and  blood.  This  is  the  call  that,  with  clarion 
sound,  should  ring  throughout  the  world  today,  and  if  it  is  not 
heard,  civilized  people  will  question,  “Why  strive  on?” 

It  is  one  thing  to  shatter  the  great  foundations  of  Credit  and 
Finance,  to  upheave  them  and  displace  them,  and  quite  another,  as 
in  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  to  injure  them,  to  impair  them,  but  leave 
them  still  relatively  predominant,  except  as  to  France. 

Germany  saved  herself  in  the  recent  War  through  complete  re¬ 
pudiation  of  her  internal  debt  and  successful  repudiation  of  her 
foreign  debt.  Thus,  her  new  wealth  has  little  on  the  debit  side.  If 
Germany  consolidates  and  if  Italy  consolidates  present  gains,  they 
will  draw  sustenance,  in  the  way  of  capital,  from  England  and 
France  and  power  to  move  along  slowly  eastward  into  the  enor¬ 
mously  rich,  untouched  areas  of  Russia.  Such  statesmanship  could 
turn  the  Nazi  and  Fascist  movement  into  immense  advances  po¬ 
litically  and  economically  and  could  gradually  afford  time  for  Demo- 
cratic  systems  to  mend  their  crumbling  walls. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  harvest,  other  than  blood  and  destruction,  from 
present  world  trends,  it  must,  it  seems  to  me,  come  not  through  over- 
lordship  of  the  totalitarian  systems  but  through  the  rejuvenation  of 
the  Democratic  system,  through  their  necessity  of  absorbing  much 
that  is  good  and  overcoming  the  great  present  preponderant  forces 
of  the  totalitarian  system  that  are  bad.  I  cannot  but  hope,  I  might 
say  even  believe,  that  the  enlightenment  of  science  may  rescue  the 
human  race.  That  is  what  I  think  will  come — the  rescue  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  systems  by  injecting  the  best  of  totalitarian  principles  into 
them. 

Yacht  Sphynx 

West  Palm  Beach,  Florida 

>,  ~  w  Feb.  13, 1939 

My  Dear  Mr. - 

I  enclose  a  few  notes  of  today’s  date.  I  hope  you  will  think  these 
papers  have  enough  merit  to  encourage  expansion.  I  hope  that  you 
will  have  your  mental  machine  gun  trained  upon  my  rather  unusual 
and  unpopular  approach  to  various  questions. 
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We  are  looking  forward  to  seeing  you  sometime  next  week.  Why 
not  make  it  a  week-end  and  come  Saturday  and  Sunday  and  I  will 
try  to  give  you  some  sailfishing — won’t  promise  you  any  sailfish, 
however.  Yesterday  a  hundred  boats  were  out  and  not  a  sailfish  was 
caught.  This  will  probably  fit  your  plans,  as  the  young  people  are 
going  to  be  with  you  all  this  week  and  probably  a  bit  of  next,  and  I 
certainly  don’t  want  to  crowd  you  away  from  them. 

We  had  such  a  delightful  afternoon  with  you,  and  as  a  result  of 
our  talk,  I  feel  really  inspired.  Mrs.  de  Ganahl  says  I  was  rested  and 
refreshed  by  it.  For  the  first  time,  I  have  found  some  one  who 
grasped  my  meaning  without  the  necessity  of  much  reiteration  and 
filling  in  of  detail.  I  am  afraid  this  latter  is  something  I  will  never 
learn  to  do. 

I  don’t  know  that  I  can  say  any  more  about  Chamberlain  than  I 
have  said  in  the  letters  that  go  to  you,  but  I  am  going  to  forget  that, 
until  I  talk  it  over  with  you.  He  distinctly  is  not  a  matinee  idol,  is 
not  handsome,  and  certainly  crowds  no  one  out  of  the  footlights,  but 
he  is  distinctly  evidence  that  all  great  men  are  not  crowded  from  the 
political  stage.  If  there  is  a  “Destiny  that  shapes  our  ends,”  he  cer¬ 
tainly  appears  to  prove  it.  We  certainly  “roughhewed”  them  enough 
in  the  past  two  decades. 

Mrs.  de  Ganahl  joins  me  in  testifying  to  the  great  pleasure  of 
our  visit,  and  in  expressing  high  regard  for  you  both,  not  to  forget 
your  young  Doctor. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 
Chamberlain,  an  Appraisement 

Feb.  28,  1939 

The  plight  in  which  England  and  France  find  themselves  is  the 
result  of  proletarian  and  democratic  ineptitude  that  may  slide  the 
world  back  into  what  might  well  be  called  a  modern  “Dark  Age,” 
in  which  the  torch  of  civilization  could  be  extinguished.  To  keep 
this  alight  was  the  stake  for  which  Chamberlain  played,  with 
magnificent  courage  and  profound  wisdom. 

Anyone  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  feel  the  point  of  the  knife 
at  his  heart,  his  hands  in  the  air,  with  a  racketeer  at  the  handle  end 
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of  the  knife,  says  “Yes”  when  he  is  told  to  say  “Yes”  and  thus 
properly  preserves  his  only  hope  of  at  some  time  reversing  the  situa¬ 
tion.  This,  I  think,  was  Chamberlain’s  position,  but  there  was  far 
more  in  the  wisdom  of  an  appeasement  policy  and  there  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  much  in  it  until  England  and  France  and  the  United 
States  have  formed  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance— that  is,  until 
they  can  kick  the  knife  out  of  the  racketeer’s  hand  and  land  on  some 
portion  of  his  anatomy  that  doubles  him  up. 

Unless  means  can  be  found  of  extending  the  British  and  French 
understanding  to  include  the  United  States,  and  later  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  countries,  the  world  is  not  going  to  be  too  pleasant  a  place 
in  which  to  live.  I  believe  England  and  France  must  win,  Civilization 
must  win,  but  the  age  of  laying  up  reserves  of  wealth  has  passed  and 
the  whole  vitality  of  civilized  nations  must  be  employed  in  defend¬ 
ing  their  lives,  lands  and  seas,  which  really  are  all  summed  up  in  the 

word  “defense.”  All  wealth  is  defense  in  some  form.  Its  form  is  what 
matters  at  material  times. 

Fortunately  for  American  development,  for  a  century  the  British 
Navy  and  the  British-French  Entente,  have  kept  the  Atlantic  a 
peaceful  pond  between  these  countries  and  ourselves  for  the  service 
of  all  civilization.  With  the  British  Navy,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  was 
the  first  line  of  our  defense.  With  the  Panama  Canal,  it  enabled  our 
relatively  small  naval  forces  to  protect  us  adequately  on  the  Pacific. 

Since  Munich,  our  people  are  sensing  that  the  British  Navy  is  no 
longer  our  first  line  of  defense  and  that  it  behooves  us  now,  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  we  can,  to  build  a  double  Navy  to  face  danger  from  the  West 
and  to  meet  possible  encroachment  by  penetration,  peaceful  or  other¬ 
wise,  of  forces  destructive  of  our  system  and  covetous  of  our  wealth, 
from  the  Atlantic.  For  the  first  time  in  recent  history,  Americans  are 
beginning  to  wonder  whether  we  would  not  do  well  to  refer  to  “en- 
tangling  alliances  as  friendly  alliances”  mutually  protective. 

Much  as  we  abhor  totalitarian  systems,  they  have  shown  that  a 
nation  must  be  forcefully  led  and  ruled  to  impose  its  ideology,  what¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  and  to  establish  or  maintain  its  world  status.  At 
the  present  moment,  it  is  at  least  debatable  whether  this  could  be 
done  under  a  proletarian  and  strictly  democratic  system.  It  is  gravely 
debatable  whether  proletarian  and  democratic  systems  can  maintain 
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themselves  against  totalitarian  pressure.  The  answer  will  be  found 
in  how  long  totalitarianism  will  last  and  its  strength  or  weakness  in 
building  national  character.  We  are  overcivilized  to  the  point  that 
we  no  longer  have  the  internal  fortitude  necessary  to  stem  the  flood 
of  national  and  international  racketeers. 

A  democratic  system  must  be  strengthened,  must  be  provided 
with  heavier  bones,  to  withstand  surges  of  pressure,  to  which  de¬ 
mocracies  are  vulnerable.  It  is  this  weakness  that  democracy  im¬ 
peratively  must  cure,  hence  must  use,  even  though  mildly,  some 
totalitarian  philosophy.  Good  Government  is  necessarily  a  proper 
proportion  of  wisdom  and  force.  This  calls  for  limitation  of  prole¬ 
tarian  expression.  It  is  probably  true  that  proletarianism  is  the  shorter 
lived,  but  it  may  also  be  true  that  democracy  requires  shock  and 
tonic  effect  perhaps  borrowed,  but  highly  refined  from  the  totalitar¬ 
ian . 

There  was  an  imperative  reason  for  accepting  Munich  and  that 
was  evidence  of  preponderant  power  against  Chamberlain.  He  doubt¬ 
less  thought,  “If  I  Edenize  my  position,  regardless  of  what  the  out¬ 
come  may  finally  be,  I  will  send  to  their  graves  millions  of  the  best 
youth  of  the  land.  The  same  thing  will  occur  in  France,  and  this  in 
a  period  so  short  that  the  butchery  will  have  occurred  before  the 
Empire  is  aware  of  what  is  taking  place.  Proletarian-weakened 
France  lies  powerless  to  afford  the  slightest  check  to  the  air  forces, 
which  Lindbergh  and  my  own  Secret  Service  assure  me  Germany 
possesses.”  This  alone  is  a  complete  answer  to  that  unthinking 
group  who  were  calling,  unknowingly,  for  their  country’s  ruin.  Had 
Chamberlain  not  raised  his  hands  and  said  “I  appease,”  as  brave 
a  gesture  as  history  records,  disaster  would  have  submerged  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

There  is  more  than  this  in  the  pages  of  the  story  unfolding  every 
day.  Since  September,  French  and  British  have  grappled  the  facts, 
facing  them  with  bull-dog  determination,  breathing  life  into  leth¬ 
argy. 

But  there  is  still  more.  Uncle  Sam  has  struck  bedrock,  where 
lies  a  rapidly  growing  sentiment  for  Britain  and  France,  which  cries, 
and  I  fancy  Hitler  hears,  “We  are  with  you,  Johnny  Bull.” 

There  is  another  angle  to  this  preparedness  enthusiasm.  It  is 
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important,  and  it  may  be  that  out  of  the  banditry  of  Central  Europe 
and  Chamberlain’s  gesture  will  have  grown  a  determination  never 
again  to  surrender  national  control  to  weaker  brethren.  Freedom 
is  too  precious  to  risk  in  inefficient  hands. 


There  is  still  another  angle.  America  has  14,000,000  unemployed; 
Britain  half  as  many.  The  approach  to  permanency  of  this  condition 
is  dwarfing  moral  standards.  They  are  not  only  a  direct  charge  on 
the  nation  but  a  direct  menace.  Some  form  of  cure  must  be  found 
for  the  vast  majority  of  these  people.  You  may  approach  the  prob¬ 
lem  with  all  the  Christian  faith  and  all  the  beating  hearts  you  like, 
but  in  the  end  they  will  have  to  carry  their  own  load  or  disappear. 
And  may  it  not  be  that  the  appeasement  policy  will  revitalize  these 
millions  of  men  to  useful  lives,  through  affording  employment  in 
productive  armament  against  international  brigandage  and  thus 
save  these  very  people  from  themselves  ? 

There  is  still  another  angle.  Appeasement  means  Time.  Time 
means  many  throws  from  the  dice  box  of  Fate  and  any  throw  a 
chance  for  Peace.  History  is  crowded  with  changes  Chance  has  made. 
It  may  be  that  a  less  belligerent  German  public  may  find,  in  one 
throw  of  the  dice,  that  Fate  may  check  Hitler’s  policies.  Another 
throw  may  drive  a  wedge  between  him  and  Mussolini.  Still  another 
might  change  his  very  trend  of  thought.  Nothing,  I  think,  is  more 

apt  to  accomplish  this  great  object  than  a  strong  British,  French 
and  American  alliance. 
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Still  another  toss  of  the  dice  might  attract  the  brigands  eastward, 
there  to  find  a  political  common  denominator  that  will  liquidate 
their  philosophies  as  they  cancel  out  that  of  the  Communists,  to  the 
world  s  great  advantage.  “When  thieves  fall  out,  etc.” 

There  is  still  another  chance  that  Time  may  bring  a  change  of 
heart.  Judas  repented. 

Praise  for  Chamberlain  lies  in  every  humane  heart.  Let  us  close 
the  appraisement  with  the  last  throw  of  the  dice.  A  banana  peel  may 
change  an  axis,  alter  the  trend  of  the  world’s  history. 

Which  do  you  prefer— Eden’s,  “Up  and  at  them!”  or  Chamber- 
Iain’s  “I  appease”  ? 
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The  Justification  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 

Spring  of  1939 

While  Man  with  his  transportation  systems,  railroads,  steamships, 
airplanes,  radios,  is  bridging  topographical  chasms  that  separate  one 
people  from  another,  races,  creeds  and  ethnological  crystallizations, 
it  might  almost  be  conceived  as  an  osmotic  infiltration  of  science,  art 
and  a  desire,  for  which  I  find  no  name,  of  one  people  to  receive  and 
pass  on  its  development  to  another.  The  poverty  of  real  statesman¬ 
ship  and  human  leadership  finds  apparently  no  better  employment 
than  to  raise  constantly  more  menacing  barriers  to  this  human  inter¬ 
course  in  the  form  of  tariff  walls,  so  high  that  the  pressure  for  pass¬ 
ing  on  the  benefits  of  one  nation  to  another  is  almost  checked,  much 
as  the  flora  and  fauna  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  been  im¬ 
prisoned  within  the  boundaries  of  those  sea-guarded  islands. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  barriers  artificially  erected  between 
states  may  also  be  erected  within  a  state  itself.  These  barriers  are 
erected  from  an  erroneous  economy  and  keep  other  nations  from 
getting  through  to  benefiting  those  that  were  excluded.  This  fact,  I 
believe,  lies  at  the  root  of  the  terrible  cruelty  and  injustice  of  the 
treatment  of  the  Jewish  race  in  Germany. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  without  ignoring  the  culture  and  great 
intellectual  attainments  of  a  vast  number  of  the  Jewish  race,  that 
there  exists,  along  with  these,  a  far  vaster  number,  who,  through 
whatever  may  be  the  reasons,  have  penalized  the  people  amongst 
whom  they  have  lived,  to  an  extent  that  their  victims  might  be  said 
at  least  to  bear  some  semblance  to  inferior  economic  vassals.  En 
masse,  this  predatory  element  of  the  Jewish  race  (and  again  I  am 
not  attacking  the  cultured  and  intellectual  Jews,  amongst  whom  I 
claim  many  highly  valued  friends)  has  thriven,  through  perhaps  a 
superior  intellectual  mechanism,  which  has  made  them  adepts,  not 
so  much  as  creators  of  wealth  but  as  adroit  manipulators  of  wealth. 
They  have,  I  think,  been  followers  of  the  vast  army  of  frontiersmen, 
who  axed  their  way  through  new  and  unsettled  areas,  rather  than 
leaders  of  pioneers.  I  think  I  am  right  in  suggesting  that  history  is 
meager  in  its  record  of  leadership  by  Jews  in  new,  dangerous  and 
untrodden  lands,  however  plentiful  they  have  been  in  the  economic 
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structure,  which  necessarily  followed  the  penetration  of  new  coun¬ 
tries.  It  is  even  suggested  that,  terrible  and  unjust  and  dastardly  as 
has  been  the  despoiling  of  the  Jew  in  Germany,  it  is  on  the  horizon 
of  possibility  that  it  may  take  the  beginning  of  a  salutory  change  in 
the  character  of  the  Jewish  race.  It  is,  I  think,  generally  evident  that 
the  Jewish  people,  in  the  great  cities  of  the  United  States,  are  far 
from  receiving  their  oppressed  brethren,  expelled  from  other  lands, 
with  great  acclaim.  There  is  the  matter  of  the  500  Jewish  refugee 
scientists  in  New  York,  who  in  its  Jewish  hospitals,  displaced  hun¬ 
dreds  of  their  brethren  at  wages  barely,  if  at  all,  above  subsistence 

levels.  There  are  similar  cases  that  have  left  the  American  Jew  none 
too  happy. 

Possibly  the  only  generalized  characterization  of  the  Jew,  largely 
accepted  and  stated  without  exaggeration  is,  that  he  is  adroit  in 
building  his  economic  position  with  considerable  security,  with  the 
minimum  application  of  physical  energy.  Under  present  forced 
exodus  from  more  or  less  sheltered  lives,  the  German  Jew  will  be 
forced  to  the  rail  heads  of  pioneering  effort  and  his  energies  must  be 
recast  along  lines  of  creative,  plus  a  healthy  application  of  manual, 
development.  He  must  go  to  unoccupied  areas  because  his  own 
brethren  will  hand  him  on,  until  he  reaches  the  outposts — there  to 
carve  out  a  new  life.  That  he  will  do  so  successfully,  I  feel  quite  sure. 
What  I  have  said  about  the  Jew  is  not  critical,  it  is  simply  an  observed 
fact,  which  applies  scarcely  at  all  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cul¬ 
tured  and  intellectual  Jews.  I  think  that  the  feeling  towards  the  Jew 
is  neither  religious  nor  racial,  unless  it  be  true  that  some  of  their 
traits  are  natural  products  of  expression  of  Christian  people  through 
the  ages.  The  foregoing  remarks  and  the  introduction  of  the  Jewish 
question  are  made  not  as  an  excuse,  but  for  drawing  attention  to 
what  I  regard  as  an  entirely  inadequate  cause  of  the  hatred  held  for 

the  Jew  in  Germany  and  possibly  the  root  and  cause  of  his  expul¬ 
sion. 

Is  it  not  clear,  if  the  barriers  that  surround  the  German  nation 
had  been  opened  and  the  energies  of  these  forceful  people  been 
absorbed  in  millions  and  millions  of  acres  of  sparsely  inhabited 
lands,  the  even  force  of  human  development  would  have  flowed 
from  overcrowded  Germany  and  Italy  and  Japan  to  these  uninhab- 
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ited  countries?  With  this  easing  of  elbow  room  within  Germany, 
the  Jew  would  have  continued  his  more  or  less  useful  and  self-sus¬ 
taining,  or  profitable,  existence  in  subtler  lines  behind  the  aggressive 
spearhead  of  German  development  in  her  own  colonies,  had  she 
them,  or  alternatively  in  other  nations  if  she  is  deprived  of  them  ?  Is 
one  to  say  with  the  great  unoccupied  expanse  of  Russia,  jam-packed 
with  raw  materials  essential  to  modern  man,  that  a  small  percentage 
of  Communists  shall  hoard  these  essentials  from  nations  hard-pressed 
for  their  need  ?  More  especially,  when  Russia  herself  lays  little  effec¬ 
tive  store  by  this  untouched  wealth.  Man  has  created  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  “A  title  to  ownership.”  He  applies  it  to  nations  as  well 
as  to  individuals  (personal  property,  real  property,  etc.)  but  we  must 
be  reminded  that  there  was  an  earlier  title  to  national  as  well  as  to 
real  and  personal  property  and  that  is  the  title  that  is  inherent,  logi¬ 
cal  and  at  long  last  will  always  prevail,  and  that  is  to  use  for  the 
benefit  of  one’s  self  and  others,  where  possession  by  others  is  not 
accompanied  by  useful  employment. 

I  regard  Communism  as  a  poison  generated  from  the  rejections 
of  civilized  thought,  a  poison  brewed  from  the  fallacies  of  impov¬ 
erished  minds.  But  I  regard  as  fallacious,  although  strongly  supported 
by  our  legal  system,  a  title  which  perpetuates  ownership,  either  to  a 
state  or  an  individual  and  his  heirs,  unless  such  ownership  runs 
parallel  and  chronologically  with  its  useful  employment.  The  exci¬ 
sion  of  this  great  international  cancer  could  be  accomplished  by 
making  title  travel  in  harness  with  reasonably  useful  employment  or 
development. 

This  great  problem  is  profoundly  and  dangerously  the  immedi¬ 
ate  problem  of  the  world — and  this  brings  me  to  the  object  of  this 
paper — the  justification  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Future  generations  will 
not  call  it  that  but  will  refer  to  it  as  a  profound,  far-seeing  wisdom 
of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Appeasement,  and  this  is  not  to  say  that  he 
fully  visualized  what  I  have  tried  to  set  forth  but  it  is  to  say  that  he 
was  great  enough  to  sense  that  the  lives  of  his  people  were  far  more 
important  than  grasping  the  sword  Hitler  had  flung  in  his  face,  and 
waving  his  own  Empire,  France,  perhaps  the  United  States  and  even 
the  civilized  world,  to  destruction.  It  is  further  to  say  that  his  policy 
of  appeasement  stopped  short  of  raising  the  barriers  that  confined 
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Germany  and  Italy  to  consuming  one  another  instead  of  allowing 
them  freedom  to  make  fields  and  gardens  of  the  barren  spaces  of 
the  earth!  He  has  marshalled  on  the  side  of  the  British  Empire 
Time  itself,  and  the  great  number  of  possibilities,  which  within  that 
time,  may  well  shape  themselves  into  sufficiently  defensive  forces  of 
the  British  Empire  the  French,  and  most  certainly  the  United  States 
to  bridle  the  powers  that  were  almost  berserk,  with  not  only  un¬ 
bridled  passion  and  boundless  egotism,  but  more  profoundly  the 
pressure  of  a  dynamic  people.  This  is  the  real  cause — the  cause  or 
excuse  of  Hitler  himself  that  lies  under  the  positive  necessity  for 
these  people  either  to  find  land  on  which  to  employ  their  forces  to 
their  economic  improvement,  or  explode,  and  in  exploding  touch 
off  the  powder  magazine  that  really  underlies  the  very  civilization  of 
the  world  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  principal  of  national 
and  private  ownership  derives  title  from  the  joint  and  necessarily 
twin  sources  of  possession  and  useful  employment. 

The  world  is  rapidly  reaching  the  stage  where  its  natural  re¬ 
sources  cannot  be  held  from  employment  by  any  document  of  title 
devised  by  man,  but  so  long  as  title  travels  with  a  useful  production 
of  natural  resources,  title  will  hold  both  nationally  and  privately.  A 
nation  or  individual  is  only  the  temporary  custodian  of  natural  re¬ 
sources  and  only  so  long  as  those  resources  flow  reasonably  and 
beneficially  to  the  service  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

When  the  appeasement  Premier  adds  to  his  bag  of  tricks  an  un- 
def eatable  coalition  of  protective  forces  and  fortifies  this  behind  the 
impregnable  fortress  of  full  recognition  that  a  dynamic  people  must 
be  allowed  to  develop  the  unused  portions  of  the  earth  in  an  orderly 
and  peaceable  manner,  we  will,  I  think,  have  arrived  at  a  reasonable 
approach  to  the  application  of  that  great  condition  of  which  the 
great  Pope  Pius  XI  spoke,  as  he  passed  into  another  world— ‘Peace.” 
It  will  be  a  practical,  material  peace,  based  upon  a  justice,  not  a 
justice  that  is  conceived  as  being  just  because  it  is  hoary  with  age  and 
time,  but  one  that  lives  and  changes  reasonably  and  slowly,  coordin¬ 
ated  with,  and  part  of,  the  progress  of  mankind.  This  again  is  not 
to  say  that  there  must  be  no  force,  that  there  must  be  no  pressure. 
There  must  always  be  not  only  Temples  of  Justice  but  policemen  to 
enforce  the  justice  and  I  fancy  that  the  judges  will  be  drawn  from 
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those  nations  that  will  see,  and  men  who  will  see  that  there  is  a  rather 
broad  conception  that  runs  through  time  that  is  a  safer  guide  for 
fair  decision  than  hoary  precedent  and  a  basis  that  it  must  be  so  be¬ 
cause  it  has  always  been.  Such  a  body  of  men  will  help  peace  to 
reign  by  careful  observation  and  decision  for  appeasement  where 
economic  pressures  indicate  explosive  dangers.  Their  decisions  will 
be  executed  by  the  police  of  the  nations  that  build  such  a  Temple. 
Without  the  policemen,  the  Temples  need  not  be  built. 

As  shocking  as  it  may  seem,  almost  to  the  point  of  disloyalty,  my 
country  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  development  of  her  neighbor¬ 
ing  nations  until,  when,  as,  and  if,  such  development  becomes  a  men¬ 
ace  to  its  own  system  of  political  integrity.  Then,  I  conceive,  it  must 
act  on  its  own  initiative,  powerfully  supported,  which  at  all  times  it 
should  be,  by  a  powerful  police  force,  organized  to  maintain  such 
behavior  on  the  part  of  itself  and  its  neighbors,  as  will  insure  the 
peace  on  this  continent  that  will  not  jeopardize  its  own  integrity. 
This  necessarily  calls  for  a  drastic  modification  of  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine,  which  will  cease  to  dictate  to  South  American  nations  as  to 
how  far  they  may  accept  or  resist  the  political  doctrines  of  Europe. 

In  closing  this  paper,  I  urge  the  acceptance  of: 

(A)  Drastic  but  reasonable  alteration  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
which  will  permit  political  and  economic  development  of  the  South 
American  states  as  they  themselves  may  elect. 

(B)  An  impregnable  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

(C)  The  conservation  of  a  system  which  will  permit  building  of 
the  Nicaragua  Canal,  and  institute  this  construction  at  a  time,  and 
carry  it  on  at  a  rate,  which  will  bring  it  into  being  when  com¬ 
mercially  justified.  If  we  are  to  have  permanent  “relief,”  surely  it  is 
better  to  employ  this  relief  by  building  it  into  the  strength  of  the 
Nation. 

(D)  The  intensive,  widely  segregated  development  of  machinery 
and  plants  constantly  rejuvenated  and  researching  for  mass  produc¬ 
tion  of  airplanes,  not  the  construction  of  airplanes  themselves  but  in¬ 
tensified  research  for  maximum  performance  and  maximum  speed 
of  production. 

(E)  A  similar  approach  to  naval  requirements,  but  at  all  times 
with  predominance  of  power  for  both  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Navy. 


(F)  Body  build  the  youth  of  the  Nation,  drastically  reform  the 
public  school  system  to  build  first  a  sound  body  which  is  necessary 
for  the  residence  of  a  sound  brain.  The  whole  nation  should  be  bodily 
trained  and  kept  bodily  fit,  and  I  submit  there  is  no  better  way  to  do 
this  than  through  military  training.  Is  it  not  better  to  make  our  un¬ 
employed  into  sound  and  capable  bodies,  rather  than  into  leaf  rakers 
or  shovel  supporters?  Or  shall  we  purposely  weaken  our  men,  so 
our  laborers  do  less  work,  so  there  may  be  more  to  do?  This  might 
be  taken  up  by  the  Labor  Unions. 

And  lastly,  and  more  important  than  all,  to  earnestly  join  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  others  like  him,  if  there  be  such,  to  join  in  a 
world  court  for  adjustment  and  application  of  appeasement  policies, 
backed  by  a  powerful  world  force  of  capable  police. 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 


On  Boundaries 


On  board  the  Yacht,  Sphynx 
West  Palm  Beach,  Florida 
March  3, 1939 

Space  boundaries  for  division  of  Peoples  are  outmoded.  A  new 
dimensional  system  is  imperative.  Such  a  system  will  divide  men 
into  states,  and  even  empires,  along  lines,  if  it  might  be  so  expressed, 
of  topographical  moral  cleavage.  Such  divisional  lines  will  have  only 
slight,  and  a  progressively  lessening  regard,  for  political  divisions. 
Such  divisions  are  annihilated  with  the  destruction  of  time-lag  and 
not  only  physical  transport  but  transport  of  news,  the  transport  of 
thought,  which  in  turn  has  afforded  a  vast  quickening  of  crystalliza¬ 
tion  and  correctness  of  moral  conclusions. 

These  lines  are  traceable  even  today,  as  they  boldly  cross  seas, 
international  borders,  states  and  cities,  communities  and  even  homes. 
All  this  is  distillation  of  more  profound  knowledge  into  infinite 
thought  habits,  each  of  which  groups  or  opposes,  deposes,  wrecks 
or  rebuilds  behavior,  conduct  of  the  human  race.  Not  always  for 
the  good  of  Man,  but  always  being  tried  out,  experimented  with  and 
finally  allocated,  first  to  individuals,  then  to  groups  of  individuals, 
then  to  classes,  until  finally  the  ground  swell  is  heard  in  great  and 
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irresistible  movements,  that  must  run  their  course  for  the  good  or 
evil  of  the  Race. 

This  is  precisely  what  is  taking  place  in  the  world  today.  These 
influences  are  slowly  concentrating  group  influences  to  behavior,  are 
flitting  about  the  world,  some  like  shadows,  scarcely  realized,  fight¬ 
ing  for  acceptance,  others  massing,  that  find  acceptance,  that  are 
rapidly  crystallizing  into  controlling,  personal,  selfish  forces,  which 
measure  their  justification  in  selfish  gains,  in  power  over  lesser 
groups  and  in  quick  but  short-lived  economic  advantage.  Other 
groups  combat  and  destroy,  with  all  their  capacity,  the  ones  they 
do  not  approve,  though  in  themselves  lies  hidden  unconsciously  a 
greater  evil  than  those  they  would  attack. 

This,  I  believe,  lies  at  the  root  and  branch  of  the  political  system 
that  has  controlled  this  country  for  the  past  seven  years.  One  which 
had  its  beginnings  in  fallacies  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  and  which 
seems  now,  after  running  a  drastic  and  inconsiderate  course,  to  be 
slowing  down  under  the  brake  of  sounder  reasoning. 

May  it  not  be,  to  return  to  my  theme,  that  political  boundaries  in 
the  future,  with  their  armies,  their  battleships,  their  bombs,  will 
cease  to  have  physical  boundaries,  but  will  have  boundaries  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  intelligence,  without  regard  to  political  entities.  These  will 
control,  through  command  of  the  battleships,  the  armies,  the  planes 
and  the  bombs,  their  use  and  construction.  It  seems  to  me  that  only 
in  a  world  divided  by  boundaries  of  intelligence  and  wisdom,  but 
which  still  must  use  and  control  the  machinery  of  destruction,  can 
this  machinery  be  subjugated  to  the  service  of  Man. 

Why  should  this  seem  impossible  of  attainment?  Is  it  hard  to 
believe  that  if  the  wisdom  of  the  world  could  be  given  a  boundary, 
as  is  an  Empire,  that  the  forces  within  such  boundary  would  not  be 
directed  by  that  wisdom  for  the  benefit  of  the  Race  ?  Is  it  difficult  to 
conceive  that  wisdom  itself  would  modify  and  soften  and  even  eradi¬ 
cate  selfishness,  if  on  no  other,  on  the  fact  of  its  utter  inexpediency 
and  cost? 

It  may  be  that  the  Race  can  only  reach  a  higher  concentration 
of  its  better  faculties  by  the  bestial  orgy  of  destruction,  through 
which  it  is  passing,  possibly  through  which  it  must  pass,  in  order  to 
destroy  the  destroying  forces  that  are  running  loose  in  all  mankind  ? 
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Can  it  be  thought  that  if  the  destroying  forces  are  controlled  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  world  that  destruction  would  at  least  be  directed 
along  scientific  control  for  the  betterment  of  the  Race  ?  Can  there 
be  any  doubt  that  with  wisdom  at  the  throttle  of  the  world’s  destruc¬ 
tive  machinery,  this  very  machinery  could  be  geared  to  the  service 
of  Man  ? 

Is  it  possible  for  any  thoughtful  man  to  believe  that  this  can  be 
accomplished  with  the  world  berserk,  and  its  throttles  in  the  hands 
of  grossly  selfish,  destroying  forces?  The  answer  to  me  seems  clear. 
The  controls  of  the  human  race  must  be,  if  civilization  is  to  survive, 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  intelligent  and  wise.  A  new  political 
system  must  evolve  to  the  end  that  this  will  be. 

I  am  endeavoring  to  visualize  a  state  that  carves  its  people  out  of 
the  mass  and  differentiates  them  into  classes. 

On  Board  Yacht  Sphynx 
March,  1939 

We  must,  I  think,  take  a  few  pages  of  the  least  stained  book  of 
totalitarian  methods.  We  must  find  means  of  placing  in  command 
of  our  own  nation  wise  and  forceful  men,  and  cease  the  idiocy  of 
expecting  to  accomplish  this  result  by  suffrage  that  is  unrestricted. 
We  must  at  least  have  some  qualifications  for  voters  ensuring  in¬ 
telligent  selection  of  leaders.  If  not  this,  a  supreme  hurdle  over  which 
the  leaders  themselves  must  pass,  a  super-Supreme-Court  passing  on 
the  fitness  of  candidates  for  office.  Possibly  an  expansion  of  the 
Senates  rejective  powers  of  presidential  nominees,  plus  similar 
powers  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  two  congressional 
bodies  having  the  duty  and  the  well-established  right  to  reject  un¬ 
suitable  members  to  their  respective  bodies,  with  possibly  an  appeal, 
non-partisan,  political  Supreme  Court.  This  may  usurp  States* 
Rights.  These  rights  are  waving  a  tattered  flag  today.  It  is  not  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  States’  Rights  so  much  as  the  rights  of  man  that  are  in  peril. 

Certainly  the  rights  of  man  are  not  conserved  by  unintelligent 
leaders. 

Malignity  and  rebellion  thrive  on  empty  stomachs  and  Scarcity. 
Intensively  so  when  Scarcity  is  deliberately  created  by  government 
control  with  the  fallacious  idea  that  increased  prices  appease  hunger 
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and  Scarcity.  The  reverse  is  the  case.  Increased  unit  prices  help  to 
pay  the  mortgage,  liquidate  the  money  lender’s  claims,  but  do  not 
put  more  chickens  in  the  pot,  by  virtue  of  a  lesser  number  of  chickens 
raised.  This  whole  ideology  of  Scarcity,  artificially  produced,  or  how¬ 
ever  produced,  is  grotesquely  absurd  and  illustrates  how  the  fungus 
growing  in  the  darkness  of  stupidity  can  be  cultivated  by  false  po¬ 
litical  doctrines,  while  Science  flourishes  in  the  sunlight. 

The  crying  need  of  the  world  is  to  let  the  light  of  Science  pene¬ 
trate  vigorously  into  the  Augean  Stables  of  Government,  and  until 
the  bars  that  exclude  Science  from  government  in  abundant  measure, 
are  broken  down,  Science  itself  will  face  an  impassable  barrier  and 
necessarily  slow  down,  perhaps  reach  a  stalemate  in  its  present 
progress. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  hind  end  of  a  horse  must  remain  at¬ 
tached  to  the  head,  and  when  the  coupling  between  the  head  and 
the  rear  guard  becomes  too  attenuated,  destruction  is  certain  for 
both  ends.  That  is  precisely  the  difficulty  of  the  past  six  or  seven 
years.  There  is  much  evidence  that  this  fact  is  becoming  acutely 
realized  and  an  earnest  effort  is  being  made  to  bring  the  political 
ambitions  to  a  more  definite  and  closer  coupling  with  the  brains  in 
the  nation  (U.  S.  A.). 

I  think  it  would  be  untrue  to  hold  that  both  political  parties  were 
free  from  guilt  in  allowing  the  rear  end  of  the  horse  to  become 
perilously  near  severance  from  his  brains.  Certainly  the  rear  end  of 
the  horse  cannot  be  blamed  if  the  brains  of  the  animal  forget  that 
there  is  a  very  important  portion  of  himself  that  requires  food  and 
lodging  as  well  as  a  comfortable  place  to  rest  for  his  leading  end.  We 
have  had  an  exhibition,  I  think,  in  the  Republican  Party  raising  a 
head  too  wildly,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  donkey  end  of  the 
animal  was  pulling  back  with  all  four  feet  set  against  any  forward 
motion,  to  the  point  where  brains  and  brawn  were  dangerously  near 
complete  severance.  It  is,  I  think,  certain  that  brains  cannot  drag  a 
resistant  pair  of  hind  quarters  without  soon  discovering  that  some 
part  of  the  anatomy  must  act  as  a  transport  element  for  the  hay  and 
oats. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  if  the  two  parts  will  not  pull  together,  the 
brains  are  not  in  for  a  very  long  pull  of  any  kind  and  that  the  trans- 
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port  section  will  find  itself  going  around  in  a  circle  looking  for 

brains.  This  is  a  condition,  I  fancy,  not  alone  of  our  own  country, 

but  one  applying  to  the  world  and  its  civilization.  There  seems  at 

the  moment  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  brains  will  slow  up  enough 

to  reattach  itself  to  the  transport  section  which  carries  the  hay  and 
oats. 

There  is  a  limitless  record,  mostly  found  in  rocks,  of  species  that 
were  and  are  no  more. 

The  point  is  that  I  am  dissatisfied  with  any  government  that 
comes  from  a  barnyard. 


On  Hitlerism 

April,  1939 

What  Dorothy  Thompson,  in  a  recent  article,  does  not  see  is 
that  Hitlerism  is  a  product  and  evidence  of  the  failure  to  success¬ 
fully  rule  a  State  by  the  economically  unsuccessful  of  that  State.  Hit¬ 
ler  is  the  more  or  less  blind  force  that  is  groping  its  way,  at  terrific 
cost  of  suffering  from  brutality,  out  of  the  fallacy  that  states  can  be 
successfully  ruled  by  an  uncultured  and  uneducated  people,  with  an 
applied  Democratic  concept. 

Hitlerism  is  merely  writing  another  bloody  page,  recording  the 
terrible  failure  of  the  French  Revolution  and  fallacious  ideas  in  gov¬ 
ernment  that  flowed  therefrom.  The  French  Revolution  was  hatched 
from  and  was,  perhaps,  a  necessary  answer  to  the  abuses  that  for 
many  years  preceded  it,  when  control  of  France  wobbled  in  the 
hands  of  weak,  utterly  selfish  and  effeminate  kings.  This  condition 
cried  out  for  remedy.  It  came  in  the  terrible  purging  of  the  control- 
ing  classes,  that,  as  a  class,  paid  for  their  debaucheries  with  their 
eads.  But  the  expiation  of  the  nobility,  under  the  guillotine,  was 
not  enough  to  pay  for  the  havoc  their  profligate  lives  had  engen¬ 
dered.  Worse  was  still  to  come!  Their  executioners  were  elevated  to 
controlling  posts,  in  a  wild  and  unnatural,  erratic  system  that  came, 
nally,  to  be  known  as  Democracy!  A  system,  however  great  for 
conducting  bodies  of  cultured  and  educated  men,  becomes  an  in¬ 
strument  of  destruction  to  the  very  class  of  people  who  it  was 
thought  would  receive  culture  and  education  itself  through  justice. 
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Had  the  system  been  successful  in  providing  these  attributes,  it 
would  have  made  Democracy  the  thing  that,  in  the  hands  of  cul¬ 
tured  and  wise  people,  it  undoubtedly  would  be.  But,  only  in  the 
measure  that  wisdom  controls. 

The  trouble  has  been  that  executioners  and  the  rabble  of  the 
French  Revolution  attempted  to  fill  the  seats  of  justice  and  legis¬ 
lative  control.  It  was  there  and  then  that  the  poison  of  a  pseudo- 
democratic  idea,  however  admirable  in  concept,  was  to  become  a 
terrific  scourge  when  administered  through  individuals  imperfectly 
selected  and  poorly  suited  to  perform  the  duties  into  which  they 
fell  (or  were  raised)  in  many  cases  because  people  of  respectability, 
wrongly,  and  let  it  be  said,  selfishly,  remained  aloof  from  politics, 
with  its  contamination  of  political  self-seekers. 

The  Democratic  system  has  failed  because  it  did  not  provide  ade¬ 
quately  a  more  highly  intelligent  and  better  educated  class  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  control.  Because  a  system  of  suffrage,  based  upon  the  count¬ 
ing  of  heads,  supervened  over  a  system  of  evaluating  and  placing  in 
command,  based  upon  the  contents  of  the  heads,  plus  a  sharp  de¬ 
mand  for  moral  character.  One  does  not  look  for  or  expect  to  find 
intelligence  and  executive  ability,  at  least  in  high  average,  evidenced 
in  the  rabble.  This  is  precisely  why  Democracy  is  “on  the  rocks.”  It 
is  precisely  why  the  “New  Deal,”  which  embraces  many  worthy 
men,  who  failed  to  think  through  their  problems,  have  been  able  for 
the  past  six  years,  to  dominate  the  American  people  by  the  silly  idea 
of  appeasing  hunger  with  scarcity,  creating  wealth  by  destruction, 
conserving  it  by  spending,  and  further  creating  it  by  the  ridiculous 
idea  of  wasting  the  energies  of  two  men  to  perform  one  man’s  job. 
By  paying  pig  farmers  for  not  raising  pigs,  cotton  growers  to  chop 
up  their  cotton,  and  possibly  to  concentrate  the  evil  in  one,  radio  the 
Nation  into  conviction  that  it  is  prosperous  by  radio  propaganda 
and  the  assurance  that  it  could  borrow  and  spend  itself  into  prosper¬ 
ity. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  Hitlerism?  Simply  this,  that 
Hitlerism  represents  a  violent  swing  of  the  pendulum  away  from 
democratic  ideology — away  from,  it  supposes,  that  much  hated 
Bolshevism.  The  truth  is,  though  apparently  so  bitterly  opposed, 
Hitlerism  and  Bolshevism,  equally  distasteful  in  full  doses  to  any 


adult  brain,  were  born  of  the  same  litter.  The  difference  is  that 
Hitlerism  is  berserk,  not  with  the  greatness  of  Hitler,  which  it  be¬ 
lieves  justifiable,  but  because  the  German  people  were  so  utterly 
without  leadership,  badgered  beyond  endurance  by  the  state  brought 
upon  them  first  by  their  Prussian  autocracy,  which  led  them  to  defeat 
in  the  Great  War ;  and  next  by  oppression  of  their  conquerors,  which 
as  so  often  happens,  made  them  ready  to  embrace  leadership  from 
any  source,  and  especially  such  dramatic  and  continually  successful 
leadership,  as  Hitler  gave  them.  Hitler  caught  them  on  the  rebound 
and  grew  with  them,  not  so  much  by  virtue  of  his  own  abilities,  as 
by  virtue  of  the  receptivity  of  his  absorption  and  the  deployment 
of  power,  which  came  to  him  so  easily  and  so  abundantly,  and  it 

must  be  said,  however  hard  he  may  fall,  at  his  finish,  he  has  given 
rebirth  to  the  German  people.  ° 

Like  Bolshevism,  the  destiny  of  Hitlerism  is  authoritarian  con¬ 
trol  and  in  Germany  circumstances  nothing  short  of  the  total  eclipse 
of  the  democratic  ideology  of  absolutism  could  have  revived  the 
German  people  in  so  short  a  time. 

The  terrible  brutality  to  the  Jews  is  another  story  and  the  price 

for  this  will  surely  be  paid  by  the  German  nation  and  possibly  much 

of  the  price  will  be  in  the  dimming  of  the  torch  of  science,  music 

and  financial  ability,  which  Hitler  has  thus  expelled  from  his  people. 

The  truth  is  that  Hitlerism  must  fie  considered  as  a  tremendous 

stimulant  administered  to  the  German  giant  that  has  aroused  him 

ut  for  which  he  has  yet  to  pay  in  suffering  that  may  dim  his  future 
horizon. 


On  Abolishing  Barriers 


r,  ,  March  23, 1939 

I  ossibly  no  greater  advance  could  be  made  for  the  progress  of 

the  world,  the  peace  of  the  world,  than  the  complete  removal  of 
every  barrier  to  free  intercourse  between  men  and  nations. 

Italy  and  Germany  have  been  forced  to  build  their  nations  and 
peopie  into  war  machines,  engines  of  war,  which  today  threaten 
civilization  itself,  simply  because  there  was  built  around  these  nations 
unscalable  trade  barriers,  which  imprisoned  75,000,000  of  the  most 
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dynamic,  progressive  and  intelligent  people  of  the  world,  in  the  case 
of  Germany;  and  in  the  case  of  Italy,  a  people  whose  smouldering 
forces  for  self-expression  went  far  to  burn  through  the  debris  that 
smothered  the  world  through  medieval  times.  These  nations  cannot 
remain  imprisoned  by  any  possible  combination  of  forces  which 
does  not  provide  an  outlet  for  the  intensely  restless,  intellectual  and 
now  coordinated  power  they  represent. 

To  destroy  such  forces  must  necessarily  leave  a  great  part  of  the 
world  in  wreckage — destroyers  and  destroyed.  Can  civilization  afford 
to  annihilate  the  nations  around  which  they  have  built  an  economic 
barrier  with  resultant  destruction  alike  to  conqueror  and  conquered  ? 

This  is  not  an  endorsement  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini.  Neither  is 
it,  in  the  slightest  degree  to  say  that  England,  France  and  the 
United  States  should  not,  with  intense  activity  build  defensive  forces 
to  protect  them  from  such  powers  as  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan,  now 
allied  and  running  wild,  unbridled.  But  it  is  an  effort  to  state  with 
great  earnestness  and  profound  conviction  that  an  outlet  should  be 
given  to  their  energies,  which  should  build  and  enhance  civilization 
instead  of  destroying  it. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  barriers  artificially  erected  between 
states  dyke  off  the  osmotic  progress  of  national,  spiritual  and  intel¬ 
lectual  permeation,  the  circulation  of  science.  Barriers  are  so  erected 
within  a  state  itself.  These  economic  barriers  lie  at  the  root  of  the 
terrible  cruelty  and  injustice  to  the  Jewish  race  in  Germany  and 
latterly,  in  a  far  lesser  degree,  in  Italy.  Is  it  not  clear,  if  the  barriers 
that  surround  the  German  nation  had  been  opened  and  the  energies 
of  these  forceful  people  been  absorbed  in  developing  millions  of 
acres  of  sparsely  settled  but  rich  waste  lands,  their  surplus  energies 
would  have  flowed  from  overcrowded  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan 
to  these  uninhabited  countries  and  with  this  easing  of  economic 
pressure,  the  Jews  would  have  continued  their  useful,  self-sustaining 
and  profitable  existence  within  Germany,  at  least  with  tolerance? 
The  sole  answer  to  the  Jewish  problem  is  economic,  not  religious. 

Is  one  to  say  that  with  the  great  unoccupied  expanse  of  Russia, 
jam-packed  with  raw  materials,  a  small  percentage  of  Communists 
shall  hoard  these  essentials  from  nations  hard  pressed  for  their  need  ? 

Man  has  created  what  he  is  pleased  to  call,  “A  title  to  ownership.” 
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But  the  most  far-reaching  and  inherently  destructive  philosophy  of 
our  times  is  the  belief  and  legal  insistence  that  title  can  persist  with¬ 
out  use.  We  apply  “title”  to  nations  as  well  as  to  individuals,  but  we 
must  be  reminded  that  there  was  an  earlier  title  to  national,  as  well 
as  real  and  personal  property,  and  that  is  the  title  that  is  inherent, 
logical  and  finally  must  prevail,  that  title  which  held  with  useful 
possessions,  passes  when  possession  lapses  and  when  use  expires. 

I  am  not  a  Communist.  I  regard  the  Communistic  development 
as  a  poison  brewed  from  the  fallacies  of  impoverished  minds  and 
under-fed  bodies,  a  poison  generated  in  sick  brains.  But,  I  regard  as 
another  and  more  serious  fallacy,  which  is  more  strongly  supported 
by  our  legal  system  than  possibly  any  other,  the  conception  of  title 
which  perpetuates  ownership,  either  to  a  state  or  to  an  individual, 
without  such  ownership  carrying  obligation  of  reasonable,  useful 
employment.  An  example  is  the  state  monopolized  radium  of  the 
Belgian  Congo,  now  used  but  to  a  small  degree  of  its  possibilities. 
This  could  have  saved  millions  of  lives,  if  freed  to  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession.  The  opening  up  of  Russia,  the  opening  of  South  America, 
are  the  two  broadly  lighted  roads  that  would  lead  to  a  continued 
peace.  This  is  possible  only  on  a  conception  of  title  with  useful  em¬ 
ployment.  It  means  breaking  down  barriers  that  energies  may  flow 
freely  to  every  nook  and  cranny,  every  corner  of  the  earth,  from  all 
nations,  the  breaking  down  of  all  economic  barriers  that  check  the 
utilization  of  the  world’s  natural  resources,  the  abolition  of  “sanc¬ 
tions”  which  are  forms  of  compulsion  and  slavery,  the  liberalization 
of  national  boundaries  through  which  the  arts  and  science  may  flow 
to  the  betterment  of  all  men.  Tariff  walls  pass  into  dust  with  this 
concept  and  men  and  nations  prosper  on  their  ruins. 

Hoarding  makes  possible,  in  money  and  in  things,  the  most  vi¬ 
cious  propensity  of  the  human  race,  inordinate  Greed.  National 
dogs  in  the  manger”  are  the  source  of  many  wars.  The  great  World 
War  would  have  had  no  cause  for  being,  had  barriers  between 
nations  been  opened  and  the  energies  of  all  peoples  been  invited 
freely  to  beat  into  useful  shape  the  raw  riches  of  an  abundant  world. 
Germany,  then  as  now,  was  seeking  outlet  for  energies  that  would 
not  be  denied.  This  great  problem  is  again  profoundly  and  danger¬ 
ously  the  immediate  problem  of  the  world. 
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The  totalitarian  states  must  be  firmly  checked  and  rationalized 
by  the  coalition  of  all  law  abiding  nations.  But  we  must  not  forget 
that  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan  are  Frankenstein  monsters  and  that 
Greed  was  their  Creator. 


Suggestions  for  Fleetwings’  Development 

April,  1939 

Reminders:  Cultivate  Government  financial  sources  actively  for 
large  plane  contract . 

Preparatory  negotiations,  prompt  basic  trainer  contract.  Get  big 
and  little  people  who  have  to  do  with  it.  We  do  know  how  to  build 
stainless  steel  planes.  Prove  it!  Promptly  and  expeditiously  warm 
up  the  proper  State  Department  Secretaries.  Peaceful  cultivation 
South  American  Network.  “Sea-Birds”  hopping  over  jungles  from 
coast  to  hinterland’s  salubrious  climate. 

South  America  natural  expansion  ground.  American  enterprise 
much  cheaper,  more  effective  than  armies  and  navies.  Keeping 
Japan  off  our  tail,  Hitler  and  Mussolini  off  our  toes. 

Plant  American  spirit  and  enterprise.  Co-partner  shipping  Amer¬ 
ican  with  South  America,  Youth — joint  enterprise.  Don’t  lend, 
don’t  own  outright.  Fan  their  ambition.  Put  fat  on  their  ribs.  When 
they  think  of  friendship,  United  States  pops  into  their  minds.  Trade 
with  them,  not  against  them.  Put  an  army  of  brains,  common  enter¬ 
prise,  a  real  defensive  force  against  Hitlerism.  Do  it  “yesterday” 
with  “Sea-Birds.”  Quick,  efficient,  dramatic,  fires  youthful  imagina¬ 
tion.  This  line  of  thought  to  proper  Government  officials,  a  good 
financial  approach  to  all  but  dead  bankers — new,  vivid,  no  sedative, 
stimulating.  Meet  Hitler  with  a  new  American  spirit,  that  jumps 
political  boundaries,  shortens  goods  deliveries,  transport  interest 
losses,  mental  sluggishness  by  overtime  lapse  to  objectives.  Makes 
surveys  in  hours  instead  of  months.  Accomplish  objectives  in  months 
instead  of  years.  Pump  life  into  the  boundless  resources  of  the 
United  States’  natural  outlet  for  the  labor  of  twelve  million  unem¬ 
ployed. 

Hop  to  it  with  “Sea  Birds.”  South  America’s  rivers  and  rich  hin¬ 
terland,  not  jungles,  for  wealth  is  not  there.  South  America  needs 
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thousands  of  water  planes  and  a  dozen  leaders  with  imagination, 
men  who  exchanged  “yesterday”  for  “tomorrow,”  “It  is  done”  for 
“Let’s  do  it.”  There  are  untold  pots  of  gold,  but  far  better  still  a  new 
character  to  be  given  to  a  new  youth,  that  will  hop  across  the  jungles 
to  a  new  hinterland  abounding  in  wealth,  to  reach  which,  these 
thousands  of  planes  are  needed  to  bring  it  to  the  coast.  Now  that 
large  plane  airliners  are  a  fixture,  the  need  is  for  hundreds  of  “feeder 
lines,  that  can  hop  around  these  rich,  but  roadless,  countries  to  tap 
their  wealth.  Future  generations  will  think  of  small  planes  in  South 
America  as  we  do  grasshoppers.  There  must  be  some  men  with  vision 
to  see  it.  If  not,  may  God  pity  the  Democracies  and  “Heil  Hitler”— 
the  Dictators!  They  do  see  it,  but  wish  to  goose-step  their  way. 

Swarm  over  the  country  with  “Sea-Birds,”  sky  roads  buildable 
in  a  fraction  of  the  time,  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  roads,  trucks 
and  steamboats.  I  say  “Sea-Birds,”  because  literally  they  are  the  only 
planes  of  stainless  steel  that  can  live  in  southern  climates.  They  are 
light,  quick,  the  extreme  in  maneuverability,  can  hop  in  and  out  of 
innumerable  restricted  places.  Can’t  you  see  it? 

A  new  “West”  in  the  dim  morning,  awaiting  the  sun.  The 
shadows  now  announce  a  future  day.  California  drew  the  world.  It 
was  but  a  narrow  strip,  a  fraction  of  the  volume  that  awaits  in  South 
America  to  those  who  have  the  vision,  courage  and  an  unchloro¬ 
formed  spirit,  to  help  in  its  building.  And  this  is  not  a  matter  of 
years.  It  will  be  before  we  know  it.  The  race  in  America  should  first 
be  a  defensive  ring  and  secondly,  and  no  less  important,  a  defensive 
army  of  peace  galvanized  to  join  the  natives  of  South  America  in 
carrying  the  torch  of  progress.  When  the  torches  adequately  lead  the 
way,  democracy  itself  will  need  no  battle  ships.  At  the  proper  mo¬ 
ment  God  has  put  in  our  hands  the  instrument,  not  to  conquer  South 
America,  but  to  build  a  brother  to  the  United  States  of  America  and 
that  instrument  is  a  small  airplane,  which  must  do  this  work.  In 
fact,  in  no  other  way  can  it  be  done,  and  this  is  the  plane  we  build, 
the  “Sea-bird.”  Your  work  is  cut  out  for  you— Twenty -eight  hours  a 
day.  Put  a  torch  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Department,  the  British 
Ambassador,  all  the  Ambassadors  of  South  America— know  them, 
inspire  them.  You  should  meet  every  ambassador,  their  Secretaries, 
their  wives  and  their  daughters.  It  should  be  no  publicized  propa- 
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ganda.  There  should  be  steady,  intensive  determined  pressure.  This 
should  be  the  new  Monroe  Doctrine,  not  to  keep  Europe  out  but  to 
create  replicas  of  our  own  progress,  let  us  hope,  minus  our  faults,  by 
joining  with  our  neighbors  on  this  continent. 

Is  it  beyond  a  reasonable  imagining  to  think  in  terms  of  the 
United  States  of  the  American  Continent,  held  in  bonds  by  science 
industry  and  mutual  respect?* 

*  The  above  was  written  only  a  few  days  before  Father  left  us.  The  vision  and  enterprise, 
the  urge  to  carry  on,  was  that  of  youth  but  guided  by  the  wisdom  of  age.  It  was  his  swan 
song. — Mother. 
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PRAYER  DELIVERED  OVER  THE  ASHES  OF  FATHER 

AT  HIS  INTERMENT,  MAY  15,  1939?  AT  GREEN  GABLES,  WHITE 

PLAINS,  BY  THE  REVEREND  MR.  ALLAN  CHALMERS  OF  SCARSDALE. 

HE  ALSO  MARRIED  OUR  JOE  AND  DODY  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  JAMES 
THE  LESS,  SCARSDALE,  JUNE  30,  1 92 6 

Almighty  God,  we  give  Thee  thanks  for  the  life  of  Thy  Servant* 
Charles  Francis,  who,  having  finished  his  course  in  faith  does  now 
Rest  from  his  labors.  We  thank  Thee  for  his  devotion  to  those  whom 
he  loved,  to  his  home  and  to  his  friends. 

We  thank  Thee  for  his  fearlessness  and  adventurous  spirit  in 
making  Habitable  waste  places  and  for  his  pioneer  work,  for  the 
good  of  Those  about  him. 

We  thank  Thee  for  his  service  to  his  fellow  men;  and  especially 
for  his  work  and  plans  to  alleviate  illness,  and  to  prevent  the  suffer¬ 
ing  of  further  generations  from  dread  disease;  for  his  work  in  sav¬ 
ing  And  maintaining  Life. 

Grant  that  those  who  knew  him  may  be  inspired  to  follow  his 
example  of  courage  and  unselfishness  and  patience ;  that  he  may  find 
work  to  do  in  the  life  of  higher  service  in  Thy  Heavenly  Kingom, 
we  ask  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 

Amen ! 

Frank  had  this  copied  on  vellum  and  beautifully  framed  for 
Mother.  With  this  verse.  Author  unknown. 


I  ought  to  be  kinder  always 
For  the  light  of  his  kindly  eyes, 
I  ought  to  be  wiser  always 
Because  he  is  so  just  and  wise; 
And  gentler  in  all  my  bearing, 
And  braver  in  all  my  daring, 
For  the  patience  that  in  him  lies. 
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A  SUMMARY  OF  FATHER’S  LIFE  BY  MOTHER 


Born,  July  27,  1869 

at  Ganahl,  Kerr  County,  Texas,  the  old  home  ranch.  First  schooling 
at  Comfort,  a  German  settlement,  some  few  miles  from  his  home. 
Then  from  his  sister’s  residence,  in  Galveston.  There,  when  he  was 
thirteen  years  old,  the  teacher  discovered  his  deafness.  Thence  to 
Savannah  Military  Institute,  where  he  lived  with  his  cousin,  Miss 
Bessie  Ganahl,  whose  influence  over  him  was  lifelong.  On  returning 
to  Texas  he  attended  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 
Later,  when  about  seventeen,  he  worked  for  a  firm  of  ships’  brokers, 
founded  by  his  brother-in-law,  Edwin  Walker  in  Galveston,  Texas. 
The  firm  was  called  Walker,  Fowler  and  McVitie.  While  working 
there  he  began  the  study  of  law,  but  on  Mr.  Walker’s  death  refused 
the  kindly  offer  made  by  the  other  members  of  the  firm,  to  finance 
his  law  studies.  He  took,  instead,  a  business  course  at  the  Eastman 
Business  College  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  and  then  returned  for  a 
short  time  to  the  home  ranch. 

When  nineteen  (in  1889)  he  went  to  Mexico  City,  but  could 
find  no  work  for  some  time.  Gave  his  last  quarter  as  a  tip  to  the 
porter  to  keep  his  hat  and  overcoat  at  the  Thanksgiving  Charity 
Ball.  The  next  day  pawned  the  evening  clothes  and  overcoat  to  have 
funds  with  which  to  pay  the  rent  for  a  tiny  room,  but  half  floored, 
and  to  buy  a  roasted  sheep’s  head  and  a  pile  of  tortillas.  These  were 
to  keep  him  until  work  could  be  found.  He  even  offered  to  be  a  brake- 
man  on  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad,  then  an  extremely  dangerous 
job  as  modern  brakes  did  not  exist. 

At  last  he  was  given  a  clerkship  in  the  railroad  offices,  which 
enabled  him  to  get  credit  at  a  Chinese  restaurant  for  meals.  He  never 
forgot  this  hungry  time,  and  always  helped  down-and-outers,  some¬ 
times  with  amusing  results.  To  old  family  friends  living  luxuriously 
in  Mexico  City,  he  would  not  disclose  his  predicament.  They  asked 
him  each  Sunday  evening  to  dine  with  them  and  these  were,  for 
awhile,  his  only  adequate  and  certain  meals. 

As  reporter  on  the  staff  of  The  Two  Republics,  the  only  news¬ 
paper  then  published  in  English  in  Mexico  City,  he  was  sent  to 
Tampico  to  write  up  the  new  harbor  works,  then  beginning.  While 
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doing  this  he  interviewed  the  Resident  Engineer,  Col.  A.  F.  Wrot- 
nowski.  When  the  jetties  were  almost  finished,  and  the  channel  was 
deep  enough  for  steamers  of  good  draft  to  enter  the  harbor,  the 
Well  haven  was  the  first  to  come  in.  She  had  a  prophetic  name  for 
entering  a  new  harbor,  Father  and  her  Captain  were  friends  for 

years.  A  dance  was  given  on  board  to  honor  the  occasion  and  there 
Father  and  Mother  met. 

Foreseeing  the  probable  increased  shipping  due  to  the  opening 
of  the  new  port,  or  newly  deepened  port,  Father  stepped  in  at  once 
to  handle  it.  He  became  the  first  ships’  broker,  or  stevedore,  at  a  time 
when  Tampico  had  no  wharves,  or  facilities  of  any  kind  to  handle 
ocean  going  ships.  There  were  many  problems  to  solve  and  very 
heavy  and  continuous  hard  work. 

Ships  were  carefully  timed  for  both  loading  and  discharge,  and 
demurrage  had  to  be  paid  by  the  broker  if  the  ship  was  delayed.  On 
the  other  hand  a  bonus  was  earned  if  the  ship’s  loading  was  com¬ 
pleted  before  the  allotted  time.  Knowing  Father,  you  can  imagine 
the  demurrages  were  few  indeed  and  that  the  ships  were  usually 
unloaded  ahead  of  time.  He  even  slept  in  a  hammock  on  the  deck  of 
the  steamers,  so  that  the  stoppage  of  the  winches  would  awaken 

him  and  he  would  roll  out  to  ascertain  the  cause.  His  men  loved  him 
and  were  very  helpful. 

Guggenheim  Brothers  had  a  smelter  in  Monterrey  and 
offered  Father  the  handling  of  their  shipments  of  gold  and  silver  ore. 
This  responsible  position  carried  a  good  salary  and  Father  accepted 
it  on  the  condition  that  he  continue  his  own  work  on  the  side.  His 
employment  with  the  Guggenheims  was  the  only  salaried  work  for 

others  he  ever  had.  All  the  rest  of  his  life  he  managed  his  own  busi¬ 
nesses. 

Having  soon  accumulated  capital,  he  invested  in  a  tin  mine  near 
Victoria,  the  capital  of  Tamaulipas.  The  mine  was  a  good  one  but 
the  title  bad,  so  the  investment  was  a  loss. 

In  1894  he  commenced  to  build  steamers  to  tap  the  upper  Panuco 
River.  He  had  explored  in  his  launch,  the  first  gasoline-engined  boat 
in  Tampico,  and  foresaw  prospects  of  enough  developments  to  war¬ 
rant  the  building  of  a  steamer.  Later  he  built  smaller  boats,  of  lighter 
draft,  to  go  higher  up  the  river  into  shallow  water,  but  the  beloved 
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old  Huasteca  was  the  first.  These  boats  were  all  built  in  his  own 
shipyard  opposite  Tampico. 

In  1900  he  opened  the  Hacienda  Ganahl,  in  the  State  of  San  Luis 
Potosi,  in  the  triangle  where  the  river  Tamuin  joins  the  Panuco.  At 
that  point  the  three  states  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  Veracruz  and  Tamauli- 
pas  join.  Ten  busy,  happy,  constructive  and  remunerative  years  were 
spent  there  until  unsettled  political  conditions,  revolution  and 
banditry,  made  it  impossible  to  continue. 

Followed  three  years  in  Mexico  City  described  by  Father  as  “a 
very  pleasant  interlude”  while  he  wound  up  his  affairs.  The  “Nave- 
gadora,”  or  Tampico  Navigation  Company  still  functioned  remun¬ 
eratively,  as  it  continued  to  do  for  many  years  after. 

In  1912  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Rathbone,  an  oil  man 
much  older  than  Father.  In  1913  he  moved  to  New  York  from 
Mexico  and  shortly  after  that  bandits  burned  the  Hacienda.  The 
New  York  papers  gave  this  some  mention,  calling  it  but  another  of 
the  Mexican  outrages  against  Americans.  No  money  could  be  re¬ 
moved  from  Mexico  so  we  were  without  income,  although  the 
Navegadora  was  still  making  money.  Hence,  in  middle  life,  Father 
found  himself  without  income,  with  three  growing  sons  to  educate 
and  as  capital  only  a  few  possibly  valuable  oil  leases.  These  he 
utilized  and,  with  British  capital  and  personnel,  various  companies 
were  formed  and  most  successfully  managed. 

In  1922  he  went  to  England  and  built  an  oil  refinery,  using  the 
Cross  Cracking  Process  for  increasing  the  yield  of  gasoline  from 
crude  oil.  It  was  the  only  one  in  that  country.  He  took  Carl  with 
him  in  that  enterprise  which  covered  years  of  intensive  work  at 
the  Isle  of  Grain,  in  Kent.  At  first,  technicians  were  imported  from 
the  United  States,  but  Father’s  policy  was  to  train  local  talent,  and 
thus  the  Medway  Oil  and  Storage  Company  brought  employment 
and  prosperity  to  the  Isle  of  Grain  and  surrounding  towns  and 
villages.  This  continued  many  years,  for  the  Isle  of  Grain,  in  World 
War  II,  became  of  great  importance.  From  underground  storage 
tanks  millions  of  gallons  of  oil  were  pumped  through  submarine 
pipe  lines  laid  across  the  Channel,  in  order  to  supply  the  Allied 
troops  taking  part  in  the  invasion  of  the  Continent. 

Father  severed  his  connection  with  the  Isle  of  Grain  in  1928,  and 
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started  with  Mother  on  the  long-desired  and  long-planned  trip  after 
big  game  in  Africa  and  India.  Thence  they  traveled  up  the  Chinese 
coast,  to  Japan,  across  the  Pacific  and  on  home  via  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
They  arrived  in  America  in  the  fall  of  1930. 

The  following  summer  they  took  a  yacht  cruise  in  Alaskan 
waters  and  did  some  shooting  in  British  Columbia.  The  summer 
of  1932  was  spent  pleasantly  in  Colorado,  and  in  the  late  fall  Frank 
and  his  wife,  Vic,  went  with  us  to  inspect  newly  discovered  gold 
fields  in  Kenya,  East  Africa. 

There  Father  formed  a  company  called  Risks,  Ltd.,  subsequently, 
Kavirondo  Gold  Mines.  The  opening  of  this  section  interested  him 
greatly.  He  introduced  many  improvements  in  established  methods, 

and  was  happy  until  the  late  fall  of  1933  when  the  condition  of  his 
throat  warned  him  to  return  home. 

In  thirteen  days  after  leaving  Kenya  we  were  in  New  York  City 

and  in  the  hands  of  physicians  at  Memorial  Hospital.  The  doctors 

saved  his  life  for  another  six  years.  These  years  were  active  ones. 

As  living  on  or  near  water  relieved  his  throat  we  bought  a  yacht, 

the  Sphynx.  We  lived  on  board  a  great  deal  of  the  time  during  the 

winters,  which  were  spent  in  Florida  waters,  where  Father  fished 
and  wrote. 

Newly  discovered  gold  fields  attracted  him  to  British  Columbia. 
He  visited  them  and  invested.  He  opened  mines  at  various  points, 
budding  miles  of  roads  to  connect  these  sites  in  the  wilderness,  and 
built  the  necessary  housing.  He  pioneered  to  the  end  in  spite  of  fail¬ 
ing  health.  His  spirit  always  craving  constructive  work.  So  Frank 
eft  the  African  mines  in  good  engineering  hands  and  came  to 
Canada  to  assist  in  this  new  development. 

Carl,  meanwhile,  continued  the  construction  of  his  stainless  steel 
aircraft,  financed  by  his  Father  at  Fleetwings,  Inc.,  at  Bristol,  Pa. 
Thus  Father  found  himself  guiding  three  enterprises :  one  in  Africa, 
one  in  Canada  and  one  in  the  United  States.  Any  one  of  these 
would  have  been  enough  to  occupy  an  ordinary  man,  but  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  manage  all  three  in  spite  of  the  handicaps  of  failing 
eyesight,  deafness  and  age  with  sadly  lessened  health  and  strength. 
Nothing  intimidated  him.  On  May  13,  1929,  he  passed  to  his  well- 
deserved  and  well-earned  rest,  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him  and 
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honored  around  the  world.  Where  he  trod  “two  blades  of  grass  grew 
where  one  had  grown  before,”  as  he  would  have  had  it. 

America  can  be  said  to  have  had  three  eras.  One,  the  settlement 
of  the  Continent.  The  second,  recovery  after  the  Civil  War.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  era,  Charles  Francis  de  Ganahl  was  born,  in  1869. 
In  this  era,  in  which  he  lived  and  grew  to  manhood,  industrial  and 
scientific  developments  were  unprecedented.  Youth  needed  only 
enterprise  and  energy  to  achieve,  qualities  abundant  in  his  character. 
With  this  untrammelled  outlook  Father  grew  and  with  its  end  his 
own  life  ended,  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  World  War  II.  His 
prescience  foresaw  the  germ  of  the  United  Nations  and  he  cautioned 
against  the  futility  of  uniting  the  better  minds  unless  “backed  by  a 
world  force  of  capable  police.” 

To  try  to  summarize  Father’s  life  is  absurd.  I  hope  you,  my  chil¬ 
dren,  will  forgive  me  for  this  presumption,  and  will  read  every 
available  line  Father  has  written,  from  which  you  may  gather,  even 
though  dimly,  something  of  his  ideas,  his  standards,  his  courage 
and  patience,  what  he  accomplished  and  what  he  still  left  undone 
but  had  aspired  to  do. 
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Klindschmidt  family,  178 
Klondyke,  stories  of  gold  rush,  458  ff. 
Kobe,  892 

Koch,  Fred,  380,  667 
correspondence  with,  469  f.,  840-843 
Kongoni,  206,  227,  232,  illus. 

See  also  Hartebeest. 

Kumba,  290  ff. 

drought,  291 
Kurukuata,  180  f. 

grave  of  chief  at,  18 1 
Kyoto,  892 

Labor,  native  African,  670,  704,  755  f. 
organized,  876 
protective  tariff  for,  851 
restrictions  on,  922 
unemployment  and,  885  f. 
wealth  from,  840 
La  Guardia,  513 
Lake  Albert,  221  f.,  288  ff. 
filming  “Trader  Horn”  on  shores  of, 
illus. 

grounded  barge,  illus. 

Lake  Bunyoni,  293,  297,  illus. 

Lake  Inle,  canoe  trip  on,  388  f. 

Lake  Kivu,  302 
walking  tour,  illus. 

Lake  No,  142,  146 
Lake  Maracaibo,  102,  105 
Like  Victoria,  288  ff. 

Land,  checks  on  monopoly  of,  924 
Landscapes,  beauty  of,  African,  179, 
192  f.,  298  ff. 

Alaskan,  471 
British  Columbian,  444 
Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico,  420 
Latin,  study  recommended,  79 
Law,  thoughts  on,  825-827 
Law  enforcement,  in  Kakamega,  712 
Laws  and  moral  standards,  274 
Leadership,  900 
Hitler’s,  942 
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Leadership — cont’d 
need  for,  68 1  £.,  884,  938 
League  of  Nations,  557,  560-561,  809 
Legal  tender.  See  Currency,  Gold !  Why? 
Lending,  as  Government  function,  836, 
842 

Leopard,  254,  361  ff. 

India,  362,  365 
Les  Eyzies,  France,  illus. 

Lewis,  John  L.,  827 
Lewis,  Sinclair,  881 

Lindbergh,  Anne  Morrow,  poem  sug¬ 
gested  by  book  of,  914  f. 

Lions,  316,  679 
African,  226  f.,  283 
Arizona,  604  f. 

danger  from,  during  famine,  316 
hunting,  670 
advice  on,  771  f. 

African,  283 
Lippmann,  Walter,  924 
Llewellyn,  Captain,  142,  152  f.,  173 
Loch,  Capt.  371  £.,  377,  381,  388,  391,  769 
Lolgorian,  description  of,  670 
food  prices  at,  664  f. 
gold  fields,  662,  701,  714 
mineralogy  of,  673  ff. 
plans  for  mining,  675 
London  Conference,  736,  746 
Long,  Huey,  776 
Looking  Forward,  644-648 
Lorries,  for  African  trip,  131,  161 
Luxor,  138 

Valley  of  the  Kings,  illus. 

McClintock,  Harvey,  correspondence  with, 
615-617 

MacDonald,  Ramsay,  opinion  of,  899 
MacGregor’s  cabin,  445 
McKechnie,  Sir  James,  letter  to,  71  f. 
Machela,  carrying  chair,  298 
Machine  age,  standard  of  living  and, 
851 

Machinery,  soul  in,  812 
Madden,  140,  149,  196,  207 
Magbada,  193 

Maharani  of  Cooch  Behar,  358  ff.,  374 
Majority  rule,  803 
Malakal,  142,  164 
Malay  Peninsula,  390  f. 

Malay  States,  tiger  hunting  in,  769 
Mamba  snakes,  15 1 
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Man,  evolution  of,  886 
inequality  of,  878 
thoughts  on,  890-892 
Manchester  Guardian,  708 
Manchuria,  813 

Mandalay,  humorous  advertisements, 
815 

Manson,  A.  M.,  820 
letter  to,  818-819 

Marketing,  African  equivalent,  678 
Marksmanship,  141  ff.,  188,  191,  197  f., 
251 

Martin,  Dr.  Hayes,  786,  787 
letter  to,  778-781 
Masai  Reserve,  cattle  raising,  691 
fertility  of,  666,  671 
Masai  tribe,  658 

Materialism,  534,  682,  782,  797,  828,  878  f. 

See  also  Philosophy. 

Mbungunza,  301 
Medical  ethics,  788  f. 

Medical  missionaries,  178 
Mediterranean  Sea,  134 
Medway  Oil  and  Storage  Co.,  1 27-1 29, 
951 

Melut,  141 

Memorial  Hospital,  786,  952 
election  to  Board  of,  778,  781 
fund  raising  for,  787 
obituary,  947  f. 
publicity,  787,  789  f . 

Mentone,  illus. 

Merchants,  Indian,  367 
Merriman,  Mr.,  letter  to,  782 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Co.,  174,  213  ff., 
290 

Mexican  Herald,  quotation  from,  32  f. 
Mexico,  bandits  of,  882  f. 
mining  in,  780 
oil  wells  in,  780 
U.  S.  policy  in,  902 
years  in,  29-44 
Mexico  City,  39-41 
early  hardships  in,  949  ' 
years  in,  951 
M’Gahinga,  volcano,  299 
Mgori  River,  670 
Military  training,  936 
Mill,  ore,  676  f. 

Millais,  paintings,  150 
Mines,  gold.  See  Gold  mining, 
ruby,  387 


Mining,  alluvial,  668 
gold.  See  Gold  mining, 
in  Africa,  650,  707 
in  British  Columbia,  815-823 
placer,  601 
reef,  668,  680 
tin,  279,  780,  950 
Mining  machinery,  668,  726 
Africa,  667-669,  697  ff. 

Canadian  taxes  on,  817,  818,  820 
Mirisando,  tin  mines  at,  279 
Missionaries,  180,  205,  212  f.,  275,  708, 
710  f.,  720,  795 
menace  of,  691 
obsolescence  of,  689  f. 
opinion  of,  666 
settlers  as,  689 
Missions,  California,  428 
Mogok,  ruby  mines  at,  387 
Mohammedan  faith,  143,  148  f. 

Mombeta  pottery,  186 
Mombeta  tribe,  186,  191 
Monetary  system,  flaws  in,  791 
See  also  Currency,  Money,  Gold!  Why? 
Money,  advice  on  making,  726 
changing  function  of,  832 
conception  of,  861-868 
definition  of,  924 
Desborough  on,  617  ff. 
fiat,  580,  585,  615,  622,  775,  846,  874 
for  bookkeeping,  923 
inherent  value  of,  853 
interest  and,  832 
legitimate  function  of,  867 
lending  power  of,  848 
lending  vs.  borrowing,  551  f. 

Ricardo  on,  619  f. 
silver,  846 

useful  employment  of,  865  f. 

See  also  Currency,  Wealth,  Gold ! 
Why? 

Money  lenders,  848,  854,  858  f. 

effect  of  gold  devaluation  on,  697 
Money  lending,  Government  role  in,  723, 
863,  870,  923  f. 

Mongalla,  154 
Monkeys,  191 
Indian,  352 

Monkey  temple,  Benares,  382 
Monroe  Doctrine,  878,  901  ff.,  912 
new,  947 

proposed  alteration  of,  935 


Morals,  as  luxury,  879 
power  and,  841 

Moral  standards,  effect  of  depression  on, 
791 

laws  and,  274 

Morar,  Narayan,  394,  429,  724 
letters  from,  579 
recommendation  for,  578 
Moratorium,  Hoover’s,  513 
reasons  for,  685,  696 
Mortgage  sales,  depression,  687 
Mosque  of  Mahamid  Ali,  illus. 

Mott,  John  L.,  344 

correspondence  with,  370-376,  384-393, 
396-403,  405-411,  790-792 
“Mrs.  Gray,”  144,  324 
See  also  Nile  lechwe. 

Muhabura,  volcano,  299 
Mulvany,  446 
Munich,  913,  929 
letter  after,  898  f. 

See  also  Chamberlain 
Murchison  Falls,  213  ff.,  288  ff.,  illus. 
Music,  native  African,  204 
Mussolini,  824,  912 
opinion  of,  882 
See  also  Italy. 

Nagasaki,  892 
Nagpur,  376 
Nairobi,  31  if.,  335 
Narain,  Indian  servant,  394,  429 
See  also  Morar,  Narayan. 

National  Council  of  Education,  reply  to 
questionnaire,  800-808 
National  Democratic  Convention  of  1896, 
846 

National  Republican  Convention,  607— 
609 

Natives,  African,  clothing  of,  181,  254, 
276,  712 

evaluation  of,  670  f.,  704 
food  for,  678,  704,  707  f. 

Assuan,  137 

chief  and  wives,  illus. 

children,  illus. 

dances  of,  143,  145  f.,  204,  illus. 
decorations  of,  14 1  f. 
hospitality  of,  205 
in  elephant  country,  illus. 

Kenya,  prosperity  of,  689 
Mexican,  39-42 
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Natives — cont’d 
Uganda,  212 
costumes,  706 
vested  rights  of,  689 
wages,  196  f.,  201,  205,  704,  755  f. 
Native  Chief,  letter  from,  313  f. 

Native  servants,  African,  755  f. 
food  for,  704,  707  f. 

Natural  resources,  checks  on  monopoly 
of,  924 

custodianship  of,  934 
Navegadora,  951 
Nazism,  871,  879 
See  also  Fascism;  Hitler. 

Necha\o  Chronicle ,  advertisement  in, 
814 

article  quoted,  815-817 
Negroes,  African,  182 
See  also  Natives. 

Newburgh,  shipbuilding  at,  45 
New  Deal,  561 
evaluation  of,  889  f. 
fallacy  of,  941 
impracticability  of,  833 
partial  demonetization  of  gold,  842 
policies,  736 

self-respect  destroyed  by,  887 
thoughts  on,  81 1 
Newspaper,  Kenya  Colony,  692 
politics  and,  694 

New  Yor\  Times,  Byrd  Expedition  pic¬ 
ture  in,  393 
New  Zealand,  897 
Ngombo,  183-187 
Niangara,  182-187,  I9° 

Nile  lechwe,  144,  152,  154,  illus. 

Nile  River,  boat  trip  on,  138  ff.,  illus. 

irrigation  plan  for,  158  ff. 

Nioka  Government  Experimental  Farm, 
208  f. 

Njoro,  speech  to  Settlers’  Association, 
720-721 

Njoro  Soy  Gold  mine,  699-701 
Nogales,  423  f. 

Nubian  desert,  140 
Nuer  tribe,  150,  168,  172  f. 
wounded  man,  illus. 

Obituary,  947  f. 

written  to  Dr.  Martin,  778-781 
Oil,  Diesel,  price  in  Africa,  669 


Oil — cont’d 
fuel,  50-70 

for  emergency  fleet,  50  ff. 
data  on,  60  ff. 
refinery,  Caribbean,  102 

Isle  of  Grain,  43  f.,  780,  895,  951 
vegetable,  148 
wells,  California,  427 
fire  in,  33  f. 

Mexican,  32  ff. 

Patagonia,  780 
South  American,  780 
Venezuelan,  102 
Okondengwe,  native  chief,  19 1 
Oliver,  William,  38,  39 
Omdurman,  148 

“On  Abolishing  Barriers,”  942-945 
“On  Boundaries,”  936-938 
“On  Hitlerism,”  940-942 
Ootsa  Lake,  portage  to,  438 
Optimism,  787 

Ore  crushing,  Kakamega  mills,  652 
Oribi,  316,  328 

Orient,  pre-war  conditions  in,  893  ff. 
Ottawa  Conference,  603 
Overpopulation,  wars  and,  888 
Overproduction,  641 
fallacy  of,  859 

Ownership,  obligations  of,  933  f.,  943  f. 
Oxen,  intoxicated,  29-30 

Padgett,  417,  455,  670 
stories  about,  740  f.,  744 
Panthers,  356,  371 
See  also  Leopard. 

Panuco  River,  building  steamers  on,  34  ff., 
950 

Panuco  Crude  Oil,  for  emergency  fleet, 
55,  61  f. 

Panyandoli,  234 
Papyrus,  146  f.,  166 
Parasites,  886  f. 

Partridges,  270,  319 
Patagonia,  oil  wells  in,  780 
Patent  of  Nobility,  14,  15 
Peace,  free  trade  and,  716 
prospects  of  future,  901 
progress  of  mankind  toward,  934 
Pearson,  Sir  Weetman,  33,  34 
Peiping,  transportation  in,  illus. 

Pekin,  396 
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Penang,  382  f. 

Peons,  uprising  of,  39  ff. 

Perch,  Nile,  216  f. 

Pessimism,  787 

Philadelphia  Presbyterian  Mission,  142 
Philipps,  Capt.  }.  E.  T.,  291  ff.,  325,  illus. 
correspondence  with,  348-351,  465- 
469,  485-488,  530-538,  563-566, 

574-577.  602,  732-734.  753,  821- 

825 

Philosophy,  340  ff.,  414,  504,  534  ff., 

732  f.,  777-779,  782,  791  f.,  797  U 
856  f.,  877-879,  890-892 
expressed  in  poetry,  914  f. 
political,  904 

Pittman,  Captain,  176,  213,  220  ff.,  233, 
248,  265,  289 

correspondence  with,  550-556 
Pittman,  Tom,  732,  742 
Poems,  9 1 4-9 1 5 
written  to,  86-89 
Political  conventions,  607-609 
Political  philosophy,  904 
Political  stability,  credit  and,  924-926 
Political  system,  need  for  new,  938 
See  also  Democracy,  Totalitarianism. 
Political  views,  685,  730  f.,  800,  938 
Ponies,  12,  17 
Population  control,  880 
Porcupines,  441 

“Posho,”  native  food,  707,  708 
Pottery,  native,  186 
Poverty,  early,  780 
Power,  morals  and,  841 
Power  Petroleum  Co.,  127-129 
Pratt,  Rupert,  correspondence  with,  471, 
478-481 

Preparedness,  unemployment  and,  930 
Presents,  bribery  differentiated  from,  765 
Price  levels,  fluctuation  of,  855 
Prices,  low,  prosperity  and,  847 
views  on  controlling,  922-924 
Prince  Rupert,  432 
See  also  British  Columbia. 

Producers  Terminal  Corp.,  73 
Production,  evils  of  limiting,  921  f. 
Government  currency  and  increased, 
866 

progress  through,  922 
wealth  from,  640  ff.,  837,  840 
within  political  boundaries,  596 


Profits,  from  production,  837 
Progress  and  property,  673 
Prohibition,  580,  621 
Property,  obligations  of  ownership,  666 
Prospecting  license,  application  for,  702  f. 
Prosperity,  low  prices  and,  847 
protective  tariffs  and,  745 
theories  of,  710 

Protective  tariff,  594,  664,  745,  851 
Pugh,  W.  W.,  20  ' 

Puppa,  Doctor,  190  ff. 

Purchasing  power,  depression  and,  685 
of  energy  units,  831 

“Put  a  Bottom  Under  Prices?  Why?” 

922-924 
Pyramid,  illus. 

Python,  story  of  goats  and,  783-786 

Quinine,  effect  on  hearing,  194 

Racial  theories,  271  f.,  391,  795,  913  f. 
Racketeers,  399  ff. 

Radio,  dangerous  power  of,  857-858 
network,  in  mining  camp,  823 
Radium,  Belgian  Congo,  944 
Raffles  Hotel,  Singapore,  769  f. 

Railways,  African,  protective  tariffs  for, 
709 

Australian,  896 
Kenya  Colony,  671-673,  794 
Rains,  in  India,  362,  772 
Ramadan,  Mohammedan  fasting  period, 
143.  149 

Rameses  II,  temple  of,  139 
Ramsdell,  Dr.,  789 
Ranch,  advantages  of  owning,  763  f. 
Rangoon,  387,  770 
riots  in,  383,  389 
Rathbone,  Charles,  45,  70 
partnership  with,  951 
Rattlesnake,  killed  by  dog,  326 
Realism  vs.  sentimentalism,  913  f. 

Reed  buck,  282  f. 

Reef  mining,  668,  680 

Reform,  thoughts  on,  808 

Refrigerator,  breakdown  in  Africa,  216 

Refugees,  932 

Rejaf,  161  f.,  170,  177 

Religion,  575  f. 

African  natives’,  299  f. 
materialism  vs.,  797 
social  intercourse  and,  23 
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Religion — cont’d 
Texas  camp  meeting,  23-27 
views  on,  733 

Republican  Convention,  607-609 
Rest  houses,  188,  297,  351,  767 
Revolution,  fears  of,  685,  68 7,  695,  839 
Rheims,  Christmas  at,  90—95 
Ricardo,  on  money,  619  f. 

Rickshaws,  395 
Rift  Valley,  298 
Rinderpest,  252,  286 
Rio  Bonita,  431  ff.,  458 
Rio  Bonita  rhymes,  456,  458 
Ripon  Falls,  storage  basin  proposed,  160 
Risks,  Ltd.,  760,  761,  793 
formation  of,  952 
River  steamers,  34-43 
Road  construction,  African,  709 
British  Columbian,  815-817,  952 
Roads,  Belgian  Congo,  573 
East  African,  663,  668 
Kenya,  794 
one  way,  208 
Uganda,  266,  573 
Roberts,  Dean,  431  f.,  715,  723 
correspondence  with,  431  f.,  667,  676- 
677,  742-744 

Roberts,  Miss  Milnora,  431,  432 
Rockefeller  Institute,  Congo  branch,  185 
Rockefeller,  John  D.,  Jr.,  139 
Rocky  Mountains,  flying  over,  474  f.,  478 
Rogers,  Will,  quoted,  780 
Roosevelt,  F.  D.,  520,  580,  614,  685,  745  f., 
823,  827 

personality  of,  731 
views  on,  728,  730  f.,  735-73 7 
Roosevelt,  Theodore,  13 1 
correspondence  with,  49-50 
Rope  making,  native,  294 
Rotary  Club  speech,  504-509 
Round-up,  Texas,  17-20 
Ruanda,  315  f. 

famine  in,  316 
Ruby  mines,  387 
Russia,  810,  871 

debt  repudiation  by,  525 
future  of,  881 
menace  of,  880,  912 
natural  resources  of,  933 
views  on,  525  ff.,  823  f. 

See  also  Communism. 
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Saarsfield-Hall,  Gov.,  140,  170-174 
Safari  Diary,  132-157,  177-335 
St.  Omer,  90  f. 

Salmon,  fishing,  451-455 
life  cycle  of,  492  f. 

San  Antonio  Zoo,  animals  for,  447  ff. 

eagles  for,  441,  447 
Sanctions,  809 
San  Diego,  426 
San  Francisco  Bay,  430 
Sanga,  252 

San  Luis  Obispo,  428 
San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico,  29  ff.,  951 
San  Miguel  Mission,  428 
Saris,  of  Indian  women,  367 
“Sati,”  Indian  custom,  360 
Savannah  Military  Institute,  780,  949 
Savage,  conception  of  wealth  of,  866 
emancipation  of,  254 
Scarcity,  philosophy  of,  839,  858,  886, 
939 

School  days,  early,  8-14 
Schools.  See  Education. 

Schweathelm,  “Mamma,”  8 
Science,  Government’s  need  for,  939 
Scotland,  visit  to,  72 
Scott,  E.  Balliol,  correspondence  with, 
706-714 

Scottish-American  Co.,  109— 1 17 
Scottish  American  Oil  and  Transport 
Co.,  75  ff. 

Scottish  Maiden ,  speech  at  launching, 
106-109 

Scottish  Mexican  Oil  Company,  73 
Sea-Birds,  use  in  South  America,  945  f. 
Seal,  Alaska,  448,  465 
Sears  Roebuck  Trailers,  768,  772 
Seaton,  Miss,  140  ff.,  149 
Sentimentalism  vs.  realism,  913  f. 
Servants,  African,  201  f.,  704,  707  f.,  755  £ 
wages,  196  f.,  205,  704,  755  f. 
kindness  to,  756 
Service,  Robert  W.,  459 
Service  certificates,  624,  626  ff. 

See  also  Gold!  Why? 

Sex  development,  climate  and,  730 
Shambe,  149  ff. 

Shanghai,  395 

Shibley,  Mr.,  correspondence  with,  761- 

763 

Shilluk  tribe,  142,  150,  168,  172  f..  illus. 


Shipbuilding,  34  ff.,  780,  950 
concrete,  45 
World  War  I,  45 

Shooting  ability,  141  fT.,  188,  191,  197  f., 
251 

Shooting  estate,  Kenya  Colony,  538  f. 
Silver,  846  f. 

partial  monetization  of,  717 
Sinclair,  Upton,  758 
Singapore,  385  ff.,  770 
Sisal  plant,  rope  made  from,  294 
Sitatunga,  291  ff. 

Sitwell,  Mr.,  District  Commissioner  of 
Kabula,  249,  252 
Skagway,  459  ff. 

Slavery,  900 
Sleeping  sickness,  185 
Smith,  Al,  580 
Smuts,  General,  306 
Snake,  singing,  325 
Sobat  American  Mission,  145 
Social  Credit,  876 
views  on,  861  ff. 

Socialism,  848,  863,  866 
impracticality  of,  833 
in  Australia,  897 
in  New  Zealand,  897 
property  imperilled  by,  762 
Social  revolution,  897 
Social  Security  Act,  New  Zealand,  897 
Soul,  thoughts  on,  340  ff.,  812 
See  also  Philosophy. 

South  America,  development  of,  935 
future  of,  881,  901 
future  of  Sea-Birds  in,  945  f. 
oil  wells  in,  780 
opportunities  in,  946 
Southern  Oil  and  Transport  Corporation, 

5° 

President’s  report,  72-77 
Southwestern  trip,  417-430 
Spain,  conditions  in,  826 
Spear  grass,  223  ff. 

Speeches,  504-517,  720  f. 

Sphynx,  Egyptian,  illus. 

Sphynx,  yacht,  952 

correspondence  from,  783  ff.,  790-798 
Spindrodt,  “Mamma,”  8-13 
Spotlight  hunting,  769 
Srinagar,  384 
S.  S.  Edavana,  381 


S.  S.  Gordon  Pasha,  131,  140,  161  ff.,  177, 
illus. 

S.  S.  Khandalla,  337  ff. 

S.  S.  Samuel  Ba\er,  174,  212,  213,  215  f., 
222,  228,  illus. 

Stainless  steel  airplane  construction,  762  f. 
823 

Standard  of  living,  Christianity  and,  71 1 
Steamers,  building,  34  ff.,  780,  950 
Stevedore,  success  as,  950 
Stevens,  Mr.,  183-187,  190,  200  f.,  206  f., 
233,  269 

Stock  market  crash,  586 
results  of,  684 

Stock  raising,  Ankoli  district,  253 
Masai  Reserve,  691 

Stonham,  140,  149,  152,  154,  161,  180, 
183,  188,  198  f.,  207,  240  ff., -280, 
312 

Storks,  marabout,  illus. 
whale-headed,  145 

Stovall,  Mary  E.,  correspondence  with, 
612-614 

String  making,  294 
Sudan,  colonizing,  169 
Game  License,  155-157, 
receipt,  illus. 

governmental  policy,  162  ff. 
irrigation  plan,  158-161 
Suffrage,  universal,  938,  941 
faults  of,  608 

Sugar  cane,  Mexico,  29  f.,  780 
Sun,  effect  of  equatorial,  724 
Sunset  Fuel  Oil  Corp.,  74 
Sunsets,  African,  192  f. 

Supply  and  demand,  law  of,  919 
Supreme  Court,  519 
ruling  on  fiat  currency,  615  f. 

Taj  Mahal,  345 

Tal  Vez  Company,  72  f. 

Tampico  Navigation  Company,  33,  34, 

39>  45,  73,  74,  95 1 

Tanganyika,  280  ff. 

Tankers,  109-117 

Tankship  Building  Corp.,  45,  73 

Tariff,  552  ff.,  556 

high,  advantages  of,  594 
international  agreements  on,  528  f.,  580 
protective,  594,  664,  745,  851 
reduction  recommended,  580,  621 
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Tariff — con? d 
restrictions,  604 
views  on,  716 
See  also  Free  trade. 

Tarleton,  Henry,  312  f.,  325 
Taxation,  Canadian,  on  mine  machinery, 
817,  818,  820 

Government  currency  and,  610,  634, 
722,  862,  916 
of  commodities,  850 
proposed  revision,  627 
See  also  Gold !  Why? 

Taxidermist,  instructions  to,  176 
Taylor,  John,  &  Sons,  823 
Tea,  Kenya  Colony,  690 
Technocracy,  641,  642,  716,  718,  747,  776 
future  of,  866 
See  also  Gold !  Why? 

Teeth,  x-ray  treatment  affecting,  789 
Tench,  Frederick,  176 
correspondence  with,  377-378 
Teterchuck  Falls,  440 
Texas,  California  compared  with,  808 
ranch  home  in,  1  ff. 
trip  through,  417 
“Things,”  842,  923 
deflation  of,  848  f. 
money  vs.,  581  ff.,  664 
stable  cost  of,  853 
wealth  as,  746,  776 
Thompson,  Dorothy,  940 

correspondence  with,  773-775 
Thorne  Thorne,  R.  Y.,  174,  213,  216 
Thoughts,  poem  on,  914  f. 

Tientsin,  394  f. 

Tiger,  344,  346,  356,  405-410 
advice  on  hunting,  764-767 
drives,  766  f. 

methods  of  shooting,  765-767 
Tin  mines,  279,  780 
investment  in,  950 
Toe,  amputation  of,  37 
Tokio,  892 

Tombstone,  Arizona,  422  f. 

Tonia  Flats,  elephant  shot  at,  illus. 

Topi,  261,  270,  278  ff.,  317  f.,  328 
baby,  illus. 

Mother’s,  illus. 
pet,  261 

Torcrete  Corp.,  74 
Tory,  Dr.,  letter  to,  882-884 


Totalitarianism,  912,  926 
contributions  to  democracy,  929 
future  of,  901  ff. 

Tourists,  profit  from,  818,  819,  820 
Townsend  Plan,  800 
Trade,  barriers,  wars  and,  942  ff. 
international,  600,  634,  696 
loss  of  U.  S.,  696 
reciprocal,  873 

“Trader  Horn,”  174,  213  ff.,  290,  427 
filming,  illus. 

Hollywood  performance  of,  427 
Transportation,  561 
life  dependent  on,  892 
See  also  Railways,  Roads. 

Travel,  joys  of,  755 
Trees,  cloth  made  from  bark,  201 
Trinidad  Central,  82,  83 
Trophies,  222,  372  f .,  illus. 

African,  176 
preparing,  265 
Trout,  Alaska,  449—451 
Turkeys,  shooting  wild,  17  f. 

Turner,  Tommy,  140,  149,  161,  182,  198, 
207,  209  f.,  215,  247,  251,  261,  illus. 
Twine  making,  202  f. 

Two  Republics,  The,  reporter  on,  949 
Tyndall,  Major  T.  W.,  correspondence 
with,  538-543 

Tyrol,  Austrian,  Ganahl  family  in,  3,  14 

Uele  River,  ferry  crossing,  184 
Uganda,  21 1  ff. 

attitude  toward  foreigners,  21 1 
Bahema  tribe  of,  252,  295  f.,  illus. 
education,  212  f. 
elephants  of,  233 
Native  Reserve  of,  706 
roads  in,  249,  573 
typical,  illus. 

Unemployment,  401  ff.,  414  f. 
demands  of  labor  causing,  886 
in  U.  S.,  645 
preparedness  and,  930 
Unfit,  elimination  of,  831  f.,  913 
Unicycle,  illus. 

Union  Pacific  Hotel,  burning  of,  606 
United  Nations,  prophetic  vision  of,  901, 
912 

United  States,  economic  survey  of,  683- 
687 
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United  States — cont’d 
naval  expansion,  894 
productive  power  of,  596 
unemployment  in,  645 
views  on  Constitution,  519,  803 
United  States  of  the  American  Conti¬ 
nent,  947 

Upton  Sinclair  Presents  Fox,  758 
Usuk  River,  bear  trails,  437  f. 

Usury,  depressed  prices  as,  841 

Vambeher,  Mr.,  196  ff. 

vegetables  from,  196 
Vancouver,  444 

Vanderhoof  Hotel,  hat  stolen  from,  814 
Vegetable  oil,  Mohammedan  method  of 
obtaining,  148 

Vegetables,  fresh,  in  Africa,  196 
planted  at  rest  houses,  297 
Vegetarians,  native,  296 
Venezuela,  letters  from,  100-105 
oil  fields,  102 
search  for  oil,  46 
Ventures  Ltd.,  759 
Versailles  Treaty,  664,  908 
Vickers  Ltd.,  106-109 
Village,  built  for  mining  staff  in  Africa, 
663 

Volcanoes,  298  f. 

von  Ganahl,  Joseph,  15,  779  f. 

See  also  Ganahl,  de  Ganahal. 

Vultures,  241  f. 

Vyner,  Major,  correspondence  with,  562  f. 

Wacheche,  793,  794 
mining  property,  675 
Wady  Haifa,  139 
Wages,  African  natives,  651 
and  purchasing  power,  595 
real,  595 

Walker,  Charlotte,  428,  432 
Walker,  Edwin,  949 
Walker,  George,  436  ff. 

Walking  trip,  African,  298  ff.,  illus. 
Wallace,  Henry,  838,  839 
Wando  elephant  school,  206 
War,  abundance  as  bulwark  against, 
869  f. 

benefits  of,  548 
debts,  546,  550 
future  wars  caused  by,  873 
unrest  caused  by,  873 


War — cont’d 

economic  stability  as  preventive,  855 
trade  barriers  and,  942  ff . 
underlying  causes  of,  868 
views  on,  808  f. 

See  also  World  War  I,  World  War  II. 
Warren,  George  F.,  tribute  to,  791  f. 
Wart  hogs,  226,  269,  283 
Water,  conservation  plans,  for  Egypt, 
158  ff. 

purification,  268 

table,  benefits  of  raising,  778 

See  also  Irrigation  project. 

Waterloo  adventures,  46 
Waterbuck,  144,  185,  670,  678  f. 

Watsa,  208 
Watutsi,  tribe,  illus. 

Wealth,  Canadian,  820 
concentration  of,  848 
dangers  of,  68  r 
creation  of,  818,  819 
definition,  494,  512,  630,  632,  827,  839, 
919,  924 

Government  currency  secured  by,  864 
New  Deal  destruction  of,  840 
obligations  of,  848 
real,  776 

redistribution  of,  747 
things  as,  855 

useful  employment  of,  838  f. 

Weather.  See  Climate. 

Weaver  birds,  221 
hanging  nests  of,  illus. 

Wedding,  in  India,  360 
Welding,  for  shipbuilding,  45 
Western  trip,  417  ff. 

Wheeler,  Mrs.  J.  R.,  correspondence  with, 
609-611 

White  Fathers’  Catholic  Mission,  302,  314 
White  Plains  Hospital,  x-ray  machine 
for,  789 

Wife,  first  meeting  with,  950 
See  also  de  Ganahl,  Florence  W. 
Williams,  Bryan,  447 
Willis,  Gov.,  168  f. 

Wilson,  Woodrow,  78,  80,  883 
letter  to,  47-49 
Wohlberg,  Captain,  180 
Wolverines,  441 
Wood,  Leonard,  80 
Woodyard,  for  fueling  steamers,  illus. 
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Woodbury,  David  C.,  poem  suggested  by 
book  of,  914  f. 

World  conditions,  810,  871 
pessimism  over,  525,  562 
unemployment,  645 
See  also  Depression. 

World  Court,  809,  936 
World  police  force,  936 
World  trade,  696 

See  also  International  trade,  Tariff. 
World  unrest,  cause  of,  871 
World  War  I,  American  expansion  fol¬ 
lowing,  684 
America’s  part  in,  869 
battlefields,  93  ff. 
delayed  results  of,  872 
faults  of  Peace  Conference,  883 
fuel  oil  for  Emergency  Fleet,  50  ff. 
labor  problems,  45 
shipbuilding,  45  f. 

Versailles  treaty,  664,  908 
World  War  II,  events  preceding,  868  ff. 
predictions,  885 
role  of  Isle  of  Grain  in,  951 
Wright,  Virginia  Jordan,  15,  779 


Wrotnowski,  Col.  A.  F.,  950 

X-ray,  control  of,  783 
machine  for  White  Plains  Hospital,  789 
teeth  affected  by,  789 

Yacht  accident,  British  Columbia,  432  f. 
Yala  River,  gold  fields  along,  649 
proposed  diversion  of,  654 
Yatta  Plains,  plans  for,  342  £,  356 
Yellow  fever,  38 
Yellow  Peril,  894 
Yoosi,  K.  S.,  letter  from,  313  f. 

Young,  Gerald,  correspondence  with, 
403  f.,  543-545 
Young,  Owen  D.,  872 
correspondence  with,  599-600 
Youth,  effect  of  depression  on,  791 
Ypres,  92  f. 

Yale,  725,  727 

Zanzenberg,  Austria,  14 
Zanzenberg,  Texas,  2,  3,  780 
Zebra,  250,  281,  285  f.,  670,  illus. 

Zoo,  Entebbe,  280 
San  Antonio,  441,  447  ff. 
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